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Chapter  LIII 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

THE  STORY  OF  THE   GREATEST  WORK   OF   RELIEF   EVER 
SUCCESSFULLY  ACCOMPLISHED 


::o[nniission  for  Reli 


n  Belgium 


V/f  ANY  American  missions  and  com- 
missions went  to  Europe  during 
the  war  on  many  various  errands. 
Most  of  them  were  formed  after  Amer- 
ica had  broken  with  Germany,  but  a 
very  important  one  began  its  work 
within  three  months  after  the  Great 
War  began.  This  was  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Bel^um,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  by  its  members  and  the  Bel- 
gians as  the  "  C.R.B."  Its  existence  as 
an  organization  and  its  work  began  in 
Ocloter,  1914,  and  continued  until  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
summer  of  1919.  In  that  period  of  four 
and  a  half  years  of  active  effort  it  col- 
lected by  donation  and  purchase  and 
transported  overseas  and  through  Hol- 
land into  Belgium  and  North  France 
nearly  five  million  tons  of  foodstuffs 
and  dothing  of  a  value  of  about  seven 
hundred  million  dollars. 

THE  AUBRICAN  COUMtSSIOH  FOR  RBLIBF 
IN  BBLQIIJU. 

For  the  proper  protection  and  equit- 
able distribution  of  these  supplies  in- 
side the  German-occupied  territories 
of  Belgium  and  North  France,  the 
C.R.B.  was  solely  responsible  from 
November,  I914  until  April,  1917,  at 
which  time  America  entered  the  war 
and  Americans  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  remain.     This  responsibility   then 


devolved  upon  a  joint  Dutch-Spanish 
Commission,  although  all  of  the  hand- 
ling of  funds,  and  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  the  supplies,  both 
overseas  and  through  Holland  up  to  the 
Belgian  border,  were  still  carried  on  by 
the  American  Commission. 

The  actual  detailed  distribution  of 
the  supplies  to  the  nearly  ten  million 
shut-in  people  was  effected  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  American 
volunteers  of  the  C.R.B.  by  about 
thirty-five  thousand  French  and  Bel- 
gian relief  workers,  thoroughly  organ- 
ized into  national,  provincial,  and  local 
committees.  The  American  volunteers 
within  the  occupied  territories  were 
never  more  than  forty-five  at  any  one 
time — the  German  military  authorities 
made  constant  objection  to  having 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty — but 
about  two  hundred  were  used  alto- 
gether during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
mission's work. 

ONLY  ONE.SIXTH  OP  THE  BELGIAN  POP- 
ULATION AOSICULTURAL. 

What  made  the  "relief  of  Belgium" 
necessary,  and  necessary  so  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war?  Belgium  is 
not,  as  the  United  States  is,  self-sustain- 
ing as  to  food.  Except  for  tea,  coffee, 
and  spices,  and  a  part  of  its  sugar, 
America  produces  within  its  borders 
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all  of  the  food  it  really  needs  to  keep 
its  people  alive  and  even  comfortably 
alive.  Of  the  more  important  staples, 
such  as  bread-grains,  meat,  milk,  and 
fats,  it  produces  a  surplus.  If  an 
enemy  could  completely  blockade  it,  it 
could  go  on  living  indefinitely. 

But  Belgium  could  not;  nor  could 
England  and  France  and  Italy.  Bel- 
gium is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  despite  the  fact  that  what 
agriculture  it  does  have  is  the  most 
intensive  and  highly  developed  in 
Europe.  Only  one-sixth  of  its  people 
support  themselves  by  agriculture.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  most  highly  industrialized 
and  densely  populated  country  in  Eu- 
rope, depending  upon  importations  for 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  annual  general  food 
needs  and  for  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
its  needed  bread-grains.  These  food 
importations  must  go  on  constandy, 
as  must  corresponding  exportations  of 
manufactured  articles  to  pay  for  them. 

BELGIUM      EFFECTIVELY     BLOCKADED 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

But  Belgium  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  effectively  blockaded. 
It  was  shut  up  within  a  '*ring  of  steel" 
through  which  no  persons  or  supplies 
could  pass  in  or  out  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  such  as  a 
special  permission  from  both  Germans 
and  Allies,  or  a  daring  and  almost  im- 
possible blockade-running.  Within  ten 
weeks  after  the  entrance  into  its  coun- 
try of  the  first  invading  Germans  on 
August  4,  1914,  all  of  Belgium,  except 
that  forever  famous  little  northwestern 
corner,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  was  Ger- 
man territory.  So  the  Allied  blockade 
of  Germany  necessarily  included  Bel- 
gium; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
German  occupying  authorities  natur- 
ally cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  Belgians  and  their  friends,  the  out- 
side Allies.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
first  of  October  the  Belgians  saw  clearly 
the  near  end  of  their  meagre  food 
stocks  and  the  swiftly  approaching 
spectre  of  starvation.  Some  relief  had 
to  be  provided,  and  provided  quickly. 
That  relief  came  by  the  rapid  organiza- 
tion and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
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The  first  efforts  to  avert,  or  at  least 
postpone  the  impending  disaster,  were 
made  by  the  Belgians  themselves.  All 
transportation  and  communication  in- 
side of  the  country  was  paralyzed  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  invaders  and 
the  rigorously  repressive  and  destruc- 
tive measures  adopted  by  them.  Even 
the  food  existing  in  the  country,  where 
not  already  seized  by  the  invading 
armies,  could  not  be  moved  from  the 
producing  and  storage  centres  to  the 
consumers  in  the  congested  manufac- 
turing and  mining  centres  and  to  the 
large  cities,  without  special  effort  and 
arrangement. 

PRICES    FIXED'   BY    ROYAL    DECREE    IN 
BELGIUM. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  special  meas- 
ures were  needed  to  conserve  the 
native  food  stocks  and  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  un- 
fair handling  of  them  and  insure  their 
equitable  distribution  to  the  people. 
In  all  the  larger  cities,  therefore,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  these  ends.  In  the 
very  first  days  of  August,  even  before 
the  Germans  had  entered  Brussels, 
Burgomaster  Max  of  that  city  had 
decided  to  have  the  city  acquire  stocks 
of  foodstuffs  to  be  held  in  reserve 
against  the  coming  need.  '  On  August 
14,  King  Albert  issued  from  the  Bel- 
gian Great  Headquarters  a  decree  fix- 
ing maximum  prices  at  which  various 
staple  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  bread, 
potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice,  could 
be  sold,  and  giving  the  governors  in 
their  provinces  and  the  burgomasters 
in  their  communes  the  right  to  requisi- 
tion, for  the  public  benefit,  wheat  and 
flour,  and  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and 
rice. 

But  it  was  soon  realized  that  the 
situation  could  only  be  met  by  more 
extended  measures.  For  it  became 
apparent  that  the  French  and  English 
would  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Belgium  and  drive  the  Germans 
quickly  out  of  the  country,  as  had 
been  fondly  hoped  and  confidently 
expected.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Allied 
armies  that  were  being  driven  not  only 
out  of  Belgium  but  farther  and  farther 
back  in  France.  It  was  necessary  to 
undertake  measures,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
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vide  for  an  introduction  of  food  from 
outside  sources. 


It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  powerful  neutral  help.  Belgium, 
and  particularly  Brussels,  has  always 
had  its  American  colony.  And  it  was 
to  these  Americans  that  Belgium 
turned  for  help.  Many  members  of  the 
colony  left  as  soon  as  they  could,  but 
some,  headed  by  Minister  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  remained.  When  the  Belgian 
government  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp, 
and  later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  followed  it  but  a 
smaller  part  stayed  in  Brussels  to  oc- 
cupy a  most  peculiar  position  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.  Mr.  Whitlock  elected 
to  stay.  It  was  a  fortunate  election  for 
the  Belgians. 

When  the  American  expatriates  in 
Belgium  who  wished  to  leave  applied 
to  Minister  Whitlock  for  help,  he 
called  to  his  assistance  certain  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  business  men  then 
resident  in  Brussels,  notably  Messrs. 
Daniel  Heineman,  Millard  Shaler,  and 
William  Hulse.  He  had  also  the  very 
effective  help  of  his  First  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  later 
Minister  to  Poland.  These  men  were 
able  to  arrange  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  fleeing  Americans  despite  closed 
banks,  disappearing  currency,  and  gen- 
eral financial  paralysis.  When  this 
was  finished  they  readily  turned  to  the 
work  of  helping  the  Bel^ans. 

THB  FIRST  ATTEMPTS  TO  OBT  FOOD  PROM 
OUTSIDE. 

Their  first  effort,  in  cooperation  with 
the  burgomaster  of  Brussels  and  a 
group  of  Brussels  business  men,  was 
the  formation  of  a  Central  Committee 
of  Assistance  and  Provisioning  under 
the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  (Mr.  Whit- 
lock and  the  Marqu4s  de  Villalobar). 
The  field  of  this  committee  was  at  first 
limited  to  Brussels  and  the  communes 
immediately  adjacent  to  it.  But  it 
was  soon  enlarged,  and  the  committee 
correspondingly  reorganized  to  cover 
the  whole  country.  Finding  that  the 
shifting  about  over  the  land  of  the 
rapidly    disappearing    food    stocks    of 


the  country  and  the  special  assistance 
of  the  destitute  and  out  of  work  must 
give  way  to  a  more  radical  relief,  since 
the  destruction  of  factories,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  incoming  of  raw  materials 
and  the  export  of  manufactures  had 
already  thrown  thousandsof  menoutof 
employment,  this  committee  resolved 
to  approach  the  Germans  for  permis- 
sion to  attempt  to  bring  in  food  supplies 
from  outside  the  country. 
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Burgomaster  Max  wrote  on  Septem- 
ber 7  to  Major  General  Luttwitz,  the 
German  military  governor  of  Brussels, 
requesting  permission  to  arrange  for 
the  import  of  foodstuffs  through  the 
Holland-Belgium  border.  The  city 
authorities  of  Charieroi  also  began 
negotiations  with  the  German  authori- 
ties in  their  province  (Hainaut)  to  the 
same  end,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  these  requests.  Therefore,  the 
Americans  of  the  committee  decided, 
as  neutrals,  to  take  up  personally  with 
the  German  military  authorities  the 
matter  of  arranging  imports. 
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PERMISSION  TO  IMPORT  FOOD  IS  PINALLY 
OBTAINED. 

A  general  permission  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foodstuffs  into  Belgium  by  way 
of  the  Dutch  frontier  was  finally  ob- 
tained from  the  German  authorities, 
together  with  their  guarantee  that  all 
such  imported  food  would  be  entirely 
free  from  requisition  by  the  German 
army.  Also,  a  special  permission  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Shaler  to  go  to  Hol- 
land, and,  if  necessary,  to  England  to 
try  to  arrange  for  obtaining  and  trans- 
porting to  Belgium  certain  kinds  and 
quantities  of  foodstuffs.  But  no  money 
could  be  sent  out  of  Belgium  to  pay  for 
them,  except  a  first  small  amount  which 
Mr.  Shaler  was  allowed  to  take  with 
him. 

In  Holland,  Mr.  Shaler  found  the 
Dutch  government  quite  willing  to 
allow  foodstuffs  to  pass  through  Hol- 
land for  Belgium,  but  it  asked  him  to 
try  and  arrange  to  find  the  supplies  in 
England.  Holland  already  saw  that 
she  would  need  to  hold  all  of  her  food 
for  her  own  people.  So  Mr.  Shaler 
went  on  to  England. 

MR.    HERBERT    HOOVER    BECOBCES     IN- 
TERESTED IN  THE  PROBLEM. 

Here  he  tried  to  interest  influential 
Americans  in  Belgium's  great  need  and, 
through  Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  the  leading 
American  engineer  in  London,  who 
lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  story  of 
the  situation  in  the  heroic  but  despair- 
ing land  across  the  Channel.  This 
sympathetic  listening  meant  for  Mr. 
Hoover  the  almost  complete  surrender 
of  all  his  personal  interests  for  his  now 
famous  four  and  a  half  years  of  suc- 
cessful endeavor  to  save  Belgium  from 
starvation.  It  meant  the  organization 
and  enormous  undertaking  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  already  conspicuous 
in  relief  work,  as  he  had  been  the  or- 
ganizer and  head  of  a  sp)ecial  organiza- 
tion called  the  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee, created  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  repatriating  the 
150,000  American  citizens  who  found 
themselves  stranded  in  Europe  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.    His  sympathetic 
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and  successful  work  in  looking  after 
the  needs  of  these  stranded  Americans 
recommended  him  as  the  logical  head 
for  the  new  and  greater  philanthropic 
undertaking.  He  was  asked,  therefore, 
by  Anibassador  Page  and  the  Belgian 
authorities  to  organize  and  begin  im- 
mediately the  work  of  the  Commission. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  COMMISSION 
FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM. 

This  was  far  from  being  a  simple 
task;  an  account  of  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  alone  would  require  more 
pages  than  those  which  can  be  given 
to  this  whole  article.  In  addition  there 
were  the  arrangements  for  financing 
the  work,  for  the  sufficient  and  safe 
transportation  overseas  and  through 
Holland,  for  cooperation  with  the  in- 
ternal Belgian  relief  committees,  and 
for  the  full  protection  from  German 
seizure  or  interference  of  the  food  in- 
side the  occupied* territory.  The  prin- 
cipal things  quickly  effected  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  associates,  however, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  first,  a 
formal  organization  of  the  Commission 
as  a  strictly  neutral  body,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
patronage  of  the  American,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  ministers  in  Brussels,  the 
American  minister  in  the  Hague,  and  the 
American,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  am- 
bassadors in  London  and  Berlin,  with 
offices  in  New  York,  London,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Brussels,  staffed  by  Amer- 
icans; second,  formal  permission  by 
the  Allied  and  German  governments  for 
the  continuing  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
from  England,  America,  and  elsewhere 
through  Holland  into  Belgium,  with 
guarantees  of  unmolested  passage  over 
the  sea  of  the  food  ships  of  the  Com- 
mission displaying  the  Commission's 
special  flag  and  markings;  third,  guar- 
antees of  the  non-requisitioning  of  any 
of  these  supplies  by  the  Germans; 
fourth,  a  regular  monthly  subvention 
from  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments to  pay  for  part  of  the  supplies 
(these  subventions  were  made  entirely 
by  the  United  States  government  after 
it  came  into  the  war);  for  the  rest  of 
the  money  needed,  namely,  that  for  the 
purely   benevolent   supplying   of   the 
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destitute  Belgians  with  su6icient  food 
to  Jceep  them  alive,  the  Commission 
was  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
worid. 

THE  COMMISSION  ORADUALLV  ASSUMED 
CERTAIN  DIPLOMATIC  FUNCTIONa 

All  these  required  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion and  action,  which  continued 
through  the  four  years  and  a  half  of 
the  Commission's  work,  and  a  constant 


ted  in  our  expectations — a  major  crisis 
once  a  month  and  a  minor  crisis  once  a 
week. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  attitude 
of  the  Allied  governments  became  more 
and  more  clear-cut  as  to  the  guaran- 
tees they  demanded  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  secure  from  the  German 
government.  As  there  could  be  no 
diplomatic   negotiations   between   the 


Lther  naneir  qButani 


THE  SOTTERDAH  OFFICE  OF  THE  COHMISSIDH 

Tbe  ofBcu  of  the  Commluloo  la  RoMcnUm  were  In  tbU  buildinc.    It  loon  ootucw  Uiei. 

*ad  •am*  ttmporuy  buUdlnga  vera  conitnicted  to  honie  the  oveiflow.  To  uili  modcd  bnildioc  . 
telenBiiu,  ud  docamenti  fiom  eTeij  put  of  the  world.  The  Cammlulon  mi  In  one  upecl  of  IH  irotk 
tradus  coiporatiao. 

readjustment  and  wise  handling  of  fin-  warring  countries,  the  necessities  of  the 
aricial  matters  made  necessary  by  the  case  compelled  the  Commission  to  be 
ever-increasing  cost  of  food  and  trans-  the  diplomatic  go-between,  and  it  be- 
portation  and  the  increasing  need  of  the  came  practically,  although  not  nom- 
Belgians,  to  whose  numbers  were  added  inally,  endowed  with  a  certain  diploma- 
early  in  1915,  all  the  people  in  occupied  tic  standing  of  its  own.  The  "pass- 
Northern  France.  The  Commission  ports,  "  or  personal  certificates  carried 
had  also  constant  difficulty  in  its  rela-  by  its  members,  had  a  large  validity 
tions  with  the  German  military  and  at  borders  and  inside  of  Belgium,  Hol- 
quasi-civil  authorities  in  Belgium  and  land,  England,  and  France. 


France.  Indeed,  'there  was 
moment  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Commission  when  it  had  not  to  face 
pressing  and  serious  problems  and  diffi- 
culties connected  with  its  work.  We 
expected — and  were  rarely  disappoin- 


THE     ALLIED     GOVERNMENTS     REQUIRE 
CERTAIN  GUARANTEES. 

The  special  pressure  of  the  Allied 
governments  on  the  Commission  grew 
out  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Admiralty.    The  Admiralty  was  doing 
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its  best  to  make  more  and  more  effec- 
tive its  blockade  of  Germany,  It 
demanded  that  not  only  should  the 
Commission  have  guarantees,  and  see 
that  they  were  lived  up  to,  that  the 
Germans  would  take  none  of  the  im- 
ported supphes,  but  that  none  of  the 
native  grown  crops  of  Belgium  should 
be  seized  by  the  Germans  either  to  be 


duced  in  the  occupied  territory,  this  to 
be  replaced  by  the  food  imported  by 
the  Commission.  During  the  period 
of  the  actual  invasion,  and  for  some 
time  after  it,  the  Germans  seized  all 
the  food  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  that  they  could  find,  both  for 
use  of  their  armies  and  also  to  send  into 
Germany. 


The  Huuuh  Snt  a 
Wiped  b^  on  Ihe 
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Neartheend  of  January,  191 5,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Hoover  was  summoned  to  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
British  government  officials,  and  told 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  could 
not  go  on  unless  additional  guarantees 
were  obtained  from  the  German  govern- 
ment assigning  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Belgians  all  the  grain  and  meat 
produced  in  the  occupied  territory. 
After  a  great  struggle  the  Germans  fin- 
ally gave,  in  July,  the  required  guaran- 
tees. It  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  and  its  protecting  minis- 
ters in  Belgium  to  see  that  these  guar- 


sent  into  Germany  for  its  civilians  or 
to  be  used  by  the  German  foi^ces  in 
the  occupied  territories.  It  was  bad 
enough,  said  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
Germans  should  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  feeding  the  Belgians  and 
French  in  the  occupied  territory — a 
responsibility,  by  the  way,  which  the 
Germans  would  under  no  circumstances 
have  assumed;  they  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  shut-in  people  would  be 
allowed  to  starve  unless  the  English 
would  break  the  blockade  and  allow 
the  Belgians  and  French  to  freely  im- 
port food — but  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Germans  should  be  allowed  to  use 


all  or  even  any  part  of  the  food  pro-     antees  were  lived  up  to.     It  i 


i  not 
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easy  to  hold  the  Germans  to  their 
agreement,  for  although  the  chief 
authorities  took  a  correct  attitude  and 
issued  the  proper  orders,  there  were 
constant  infractions  by  lesser  officials 
and  small  groups  of  soldiers.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  can  be  said  truth- 
fully that  practically  none  of  the  im- 
ported food,  from  the  beginning,  and 
but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  native 
food,  after  July  1915,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

A  GERMAN  GROUP  ALWAYS  OPPOSBD  THB 
COMMISSION. 

But  if  there  was  an  element  in  Eng- 
land that  always  more  or  less  strongly 
opposed  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
there  was  an  even  stronger  group  in 
Germany  that  was  always  trying  to 
drive  the  Commission  out  of  Belgium. 
This  group  was  led  by  zu  Reventlow, 
the  chief  of  the  German  jingoes,  whose 
constant  cry  was:  ''Kick  these  Amer- 
ican spies  out;  we  have  in  our  hands 
ten  million  French  and  Belgian  host- 
ages; say  to  the  Allied  governments 
that  these  people  may  eat  what  food 
they  now  have  on  hand,  but  that  after 
it  is  gone  they  shall  not  have  a  morsel 
unless  the  blockade  is  broken  and 
French,  Belgians,  and  Germans  alike 
are  allowed  to  import  food  from  over- 
seas. 

This  effort  of  zu  Revendow  and  his 
brother  jingoes  came  to  a  head  in  Aug- 
ust, 1 91 6.  On  August  3  a  great  con- 
ference was  called  in  Berlin  to  discuss 
the  whole  matter  of  the  relief  work  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  Governor  General  von  Bis- 
sing's  German  government  in  Belgium, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  government  depart- 
ments especially  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

THE  GERMAN  FOBS  OF  THB  COMMISSION 
ARB  DBFBATBD. 

The  Commission  had  just  before  this 
been  attempting  to  get  the  German 
authorities  in  Belgium  and  North 
France  to  permit  it  to  buy  and  import 
from  Holland  certain  special  foods, 
especially  fats  and  dairy  products, 
which  were  badly  needed  to  keep  the 
children  in  the  occupied  territory  alive 
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and  in  growing  condition.  They  were 
already  showing,  by  a  wide-spread  re- 
tardation in  growth  and  development, 
the  serious  effects  of  having  to  live  on 
war  bread,  dried  foods,  and  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  protein  and  special  foods 
adapted  to  their  powers  of  digestion. 
As  no  satisfaction  in  regard  to  this 
request  had  been  obtained  from  the 
local  German  authorities,  Mr.  Hoover 
and  I  went  to  Berlin  to  carry  personally 
the  Commission's  request  to  the  Imper- 
ial Government. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  just  as  the  great 
conference,  which  had  been  called  to 
settle  the  fate  of  all  the  relief  work  was 
meeting.  We  were  not,  of  course, 
allowed  to  attend  it  but  we  could  work 
on  the  outside.  The  final  decision  was 
reached,  after  bitter  debate  and  a  first 
victory  for  the  jingoes,  to  allow  the 
Commission's  work  to  go  on.  We  were 
able,  also,  to  get  a  reluctant  agreement 
for  the  importation  from  Holland  of  a 
certain  amount  of  additional  food, 
especially  for  the  600,000  suffering 
children  of  North  France. 

Two  DISTINCT  PHASES  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION'S WORK. 

I  could  go  on,  for  many  pages,  with 
illustrations  of  the  constant  effort 
which  had  to  be  made  by  the  C.R.B.  to 
maintain  its  humanitarian  work.  I 
must  try  now  to  explain  some  of  the 
methods  and  details  of  the  actual  feed- 
ing of  the  ten  million  imprisoned  peo- 
ple. Before  the  food  could  be  distri- 
buted to  the  people  in  Belgium  and 
North  France,  it  had  to  be  found, 
bought  or  obtained  by  gift,  and  trans- 
ported from  points  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  Commission  went  into  the  prim- 
ary markets  of  the  world  for  all  the 
principal  kinds  of  food  it  imported. 
And  before  it  could  be  bought  and 
transported,  money  had  to  be  obtained. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  govern- 
ment subventions  made  by  France, 
England,  and  America.  These  were 
nominally  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
Belgian  government,  but  were  all  put 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  expended  solely  by  it  and 
under  its  exclusive  responsibility.  This 
money  was  primarily  for  the  provision- 
ing of  the  people  in  Belgium  and  Nor- 
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them  France  who  could  pay,  in  local     with  it  unless  the  wheat  or  flour  were 


money,  for  it.  This  local  money  could 
not  be  sent  out  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tory and  therefore  could  not  be  used 
by  the  Commission  for  outside  pur- 
chases.    It  practically  served  as  a  sort 


being  brought  into  the  country.  Then, 
second,   and   more   in   correspondence 

with  our  general  understanding  of  "re- 
lief," was  the  work  of  providing  secours 
directly  by  charity  for  the  large  and 


of  obligation  from  these  people  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  the  actually 

Belgian  government.     But  there  were  destitute,  who  not  only  had  to  have 

many  persons  out  of  work  and  desti-  the  flour  brought  in  but  actually  given 

tute  who  had  to  be  fed  on  a  strictly  to  them. 


Thli  laridM  dcnca  luD  In  the  Roc  BUag  wis 
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t«r  thaii  dul;  food,  Similu  sitbu  could  be  leea  in  evei 

charity  basis.  There  were,  indeed,  all 
the  time,  two  fairiy  distinct  phases  of 
the  Commission's  work  which  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  any  consid- 
eration of  the  "relief  of  Belgium." 
First,  there  was  the  continuing  ravi- 
laiUement  of  the  whole  country,  or 
bringing  in  of  certain  food  staples,  £is 
8our  (or  wheat),  dried  peas  and  beans, 
lard  and  bacon,  etc.,  in  quantities 
which,  added  to  the  limited  native  pro- 
duction would  provide  a  minimum  liv- 
ing ration  of  these  necessary  staples 
for  everybody.  No  matter  how  much 
money,  in  Belgium,  baron  this  or  ban- 
ker that  had,  he  could  get  no  bread 


OKG  OF  THE  SOUP  LIKES  Ilf  BRDS^LS 


In  addition  to  having  money  for  the 
general  ravitaillement  of  the  country, 
which  might,  however,  be  paid  back 
some  day,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
money  to  be  spent  for  food  to  be  given 
away.  It  was  for  this,  the  secours  side 
of  the  Commission's  undertaking,  that 
it  appealed  to  the  charity  of  the  world. 
Practically  all  of  this  charity  came 
from  America  and  the  British  Empire, 
although  there  were  gifts  of  some  im- 
portance from  half  a  dozen  other  coun- 
tries. The  total  amount  of  money, 
food,  and  clothing  thus  received  was 
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of  the  value  of  approximately  fifty 
million  dollars.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  gifts  made  inside  of  Belgium 
itself  by  municipalities,  societies,  and 
private  individuals.  Of  these  the  Com- 
mission has  no  record,  but  they  were 
many  hundred  million  francs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS      OP      THE      DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES  COMPARED. 

The  first  public  appeals  made  in 
October,  1914,  by  Mr.  Hoover  on 
account  of  the  newly  organized  Com- 
mission, and  by  Minister  Whitlock 
through  President  Wilson,  resulted  in 
the  swift  organization  of  Belgian  relief 
committees  all  over  America.  Similar 
public  appeals  made  in  England  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire  resulted 
in  similar  activity.  The  various  Brit- 
ish appeals  were  all  consolidated  in 
April,  1915,  by  the  formation  of  a  single 
great  benevolent  organization  called 
the  ''National  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,"  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  as  active  Chairman.  This 
Committee  conducted  an  impressive 
continuous  campaign  of  propaganda 
and  solicitation  of  funds,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom  but,  through  affil- 
iated organizations,  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  with  the 
result  of  obtaining  about  $16,000,000 
with  which  to  purchase  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  Belgian  destitute.  The  over- 
seas dominions  did  quite  as  well,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  in  the 
race  for  giving  as  the  English  people  at 
home,  who  were  so  much  nearer  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Belgian  distress. 
In  fact,  the  "record"  of  all  giving  to 
Belgian  relief  is  held  by  New  Zealand, 
which  from  its  population  of  1,160,000 
sent  $2,655,000,  or  a  per  capita  average 
of  $2.29.  Australia's  charity  amounted 
to  $1.34  per  capita,  Canada's  22  cents, 
and  the  United  Kingdom's  9  cents. 
Contributions  from  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  amounted  to  a  little  over  10 
cents  per  capita,  although  the  average 
for  certain  states  or  groups  of  states 
was  much  larger.  California,  for  exam- 
ple, gave  over  30  cents  per  capita. 

THE    AMERICAN    COMMITTEE     AT    FIRST 
ASKS  FOR  POOD  AND  CLOTHING. 

In    the   United   States   the   C.R.B. 
directly    managed    the    campaign    for 
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charity,  using  its  New  York  office  as 
organizing  and  receiving  headquarters. 
The  work  was  carried  on  partly  by 
definitely  organized  state  committees 
in  thirty-seven  states,  and  by  scatter- 
ing local  committees  in  the  others. 
Many  of  the  state  committees  organ- 
ized local  committees  in  almost  every 
county  and  city  in  their  states.  Ohio, 
for  example,  had  some  form  of  local 
organization  in  eighty  out  of  the  eighty- 
eight  counties  in  the  state,  and  Cali- 
fornia had  ninety  local  county  and  city 
committees  all  reporting  to  the  state 
committee. 

The  American  campaign  for  help  for 
the  Belgians  was  different  from  the 
English  one,  in  that  in  England  and 
the  British  dominions  the  appeal  was 
made  almost  exclusively  for  money 
with  which  to  buy  food,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  call  was  made,  at 
first,  chiefly  for  outright  gifts  of  food, 
the  Commission  offering  to  serve,  in 
connection  with  this  American  bene- 
volence, as  a  great  collecting,  trans- 
porting and  distributing  agency.  This 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  of  many  kinds, 
much  of  it  in  small  packages.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  these  packages  were  sent 
over  to  Belgium,  but  the  cry  came  back 
from  the  Commission's  workers  there 
that  food  in  this  shape  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  handle  in  any  systematic  way. 
It  was  already  evident  that  consign- 
ments in  bulk  of  a  few  kinds  of  staple 
and  concentrated  foods  were  needed. 
These  could  be  shipped  in  considerable 
lots  to  the  various  principal  distribu- 
tion centres  in  Belgium,  and  thence  in 
lesser  lots  to  the  secondary  or  local 
centres.  There  they  were  handed  out 
on  a  definite  ration  plan. 

STATE   AND   ORGANIZATION   POOD   SHIPS 
ARE  SENT. 

Some  of  the  states  in  America,  and 
two  or  three  large  organizations,  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a  group  of 
great  millers  in  the  Northwest,  recog- 
nized from  the  very  beginning  the  ad- 
vantage of  pooling  the  individual  gifts 
of  food  and  of  buying  other  food  at 
wholesale,  and  in  bulk,  with  the  money 
contributed.  So  there  began  to  cross 
the  ocean  as  early  as  December,  1914, 
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"state  food  ships"  each  loaded  to 
capacity  with  the  foodstuffs  given  out- 
right or  bought  with  the  money  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive states.  For  example,  California 
and  Kansas  each  sent  such  a  food 
ship,  in  December.  In  January  and 
March,  I915,  two  "Massachusetts  Re- 
lief Ships,"  the  Harpalyce  (sunk  by 
torpedo  or  mine  on  a  later  relief  voy- 
age) and  the  Lynorta,  sailed.  Oregon 
and  California  together  sent  the  Cran- 


gium,  and  the  actual  distribution  of 
his  own  relief  cargo.  His  good  Samari- 
tan ship  was  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine on  her  return  trip  but  for- 
tunately the  philanthropist  was  not  on 
her. 

OTHER      FUNDS      RAISSD      BV      VARJOtlS 
QROUPS  IN  THE  UMITSD  3TATB8. 

In  the  light  of  these  early  experiences 
the  Commission  soon  changed  the  form 
of  its  appeals  and  asked  that  gifts  be 
made  chiefly  in  money  to  be  expended 


U  of  the  jOTi  ol  chUdhood  durlnc  theu 

ley  in  January,  1915,  loaded  with  food 
and  clothing.  And  several  other  simi- 
lar state  ships  were  sent  at  later  dates. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  gift  of 
a  million  dollars  was  used  to  load 
wholly  or  in  part  five  relief  ships,  and 
the  "Millers'  Belgian  Relief"  move- 
ment, organized  and  carried  through 
by  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  resulted  in  the 
contribution  of  a  full  cargo  of  flour 
valued  at  over  $450,000  which  left 
Philadelphia  for  Rotterdam  in  Feb- 
ruary,   191 5,    in    the    steamer    South 


AFTER  THE  CHRISTMAS  SHIP  HAD  COHE 
■hip"  loided  ni 
uti  of  chlldiAD.    _-. 
s  bud  jtmit  ol  Osii 


by  the  Commission  itself  for  staple 
foods  in  wholesale  lots  in  the  primary 
markets  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
advantages  in  economy,  selection  of 
food  most  needed  and  convenience  of 
ultimate  distribution,  which  the  con- 
stantly perfecting  organization  of  the 
Commission  made  possible.  Direct 
gifts  of  new  and  second-hand  clothing, 
however,  continued  to  be  asked  for  and 
obtained  in  large  quantities. 

Altogether  the  American  gifts  of 
food,  clothing  and  money  for  Belgian 
relief  reached  a  total  value  of  about 


Point.  The  cargo  was  accompanied  $30,000,000.  Apart  from  the  amounts 
by  the  organizer  of  the  charity,  who  contributed  by  the  various  states  under 
saw  personally  the  working  of  the  the  stimulus  of  the  work  of  the  organ- 
methods  of  the  C.R.B.  inside  of  Bel-  ized  state  and  local  committees,  certain 
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notable  special  pfts  may  be  briefly     thousands  of  dollars  from  children  and 


mentioned.  The  Rockefeller  Founda^ 
tion's  eariy  gift  of  a  million  dollars  has 
already  been  referred  to;  later,  some 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  came 
from  this  source.  The  mining  en- 
gineers of  the  country,  as  a  special  rec- 
ognition of  the  mining  engineer  at  the 


their  parents  all  over  the  country. 

Other  notable  collections  made  for 
the  general  relief  work  were  those  of 
the  American  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  $150,000,  the  Allied  Bazaar  of 
New  York  of  $115,000,  and  other 
bazaars  held  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 


head  of  the  Commission,  organized  the     and    Boston.      Besides,    several    large 
"Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.,"  a  corporation     gifts,  notably  one  of  $210,000,  another 


A  CORnSR  OF  A  WABEHODSE  HI  ROTTERDAM 

IM  warehoDiei  in  Rottorilun  wa>  baa;  pUeec  Thej  eaBtaiiiMl  food  of  numr  viriatiM 

if  til*  world,  clothlni,  ihoei  and  hnDdiads  of  othn  thlnci.  Tha  Osimu  admlnlitratloB  requliAd 
tlut  ererr  taimenl  be  caisfnlly  examined  and  eTery  iciap  a(  mlHaii  er  ptlnied  nutter  be  remored.  Failoie  to 
obaaire  t&U  mle  wcnid  haTs  made  trouble  not  oolj  foe  the  Commlaaion  boE  also  tor  tha  Innocent  recipient. 

for  the  raising  of  money  to  feed  io,ooo  of  $200,000,  and  several  of  $100,000, 

Belgian  children  for  one  year.    Their  were  received  from  individual  donors 

contribution  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  of  large  means, 
million   dollars.     Other  special   funds 


collected  and  given  especially  for  the 
feeding  of  children  were  one  of  about 
$70,000  from  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Fund  of  $77,000  from  the  Catholic 
children  of  America;  the  Dollar  Christ- 
masFund  of  nearly $100,000, organized 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  and  finally  the 
Literary  Digest  Fund  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  collected  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  R,  J.  Cuddihy  and  the 


SOME  nrraRESTiNa  stories  op  sacrificb 
AND  DSVOTION. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  gifts 
made  to  the  Commission  through  state 
committees  or  through  special  fund  or- 
ganizations, or  directly  to  the  New 
York  office,  were  in  small  sums  coming 
from  millions  of  individuals.  And  it 
is  a  beautiful  thing  that  it  has  been  so. 
ft  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know 
just  how  many  of  the  105,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  have 


Literary  Digest  in  sums  from  pennies  to     contributed  personally  to  Belgian  relief. 
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We  can  never  know  this  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  but  we  do  know 
enough  to  say  that  the  givers  number 
several  millions. 

Thousands  of  incidents,  pathetic, 
inspiring,  noble,  connected  with  the 
giving,  clamor  for  the  telling.  A  num- 
ber  of  little  girls  in  a  charity  home  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  sent  $i  each 
month.  These  little  girls  were  reward- 
ed by  a  few  pennies  for  any  particular 
excellence  in  their  tasks,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  etc.,  and  for  months  they 
gave  enough  pennies  earned  in  this  way 
to  send  this  dollar  for  the  children  of 
Belgium. 

A  little  country  school  near  Montara 
Lighthouse,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  gave 
its  playtime  to  knitting  woolen  caps 
and  mittens  and  mufflers,  and  then 
the  school  children  brought  pennies 
from  their  little  banks,  and  jars  of  fruit 
and  jam,  and  the  girl  school  teacher  put 
them  all,  pennies,  jam,  and  mittens, 
into  her  one-horse  buggy  and  drove 
forty  miles  through  a  storm  to  convey 
these  more-than-royal  gifts  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee's  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  druggist  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana 
sent  one  dollar  a  week  for  more  than 
two  years;  a  country  grocer  sent,  each 
week,  a  fixed  percentage  of  his  profits; 
a  man  without  money,  but  with  a  gold 
watch  left  as  a  family  heirloom,  sent  it 
in  to  be  sold  for  the  feeding  of  a  Belgian 
family. 

PATHETIC   AND   AMUSING   INCIDENTS  IN 
THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

Over  in  Rotterdam  and  in  Belgium, 
too,  we  had  our  glimpses  of  the  inci- 
dents of  giving.  Three  fascinating  old- 
fashioned  wedding  dresses  draped  on 
forms  stood  for  a  long  time  just  inside 
the  entrance  of  the  great  Antwerp 
clothing  ouvroir.  These  dresses  were 
rescued  by  Mme.  Osterrieth  from  the 
cases  of  used  clothing  that  came  from 
America.  She  did  not  let  them  go  to 
the  benches  to  be  torn  apart  and  made 
over,  but  kept  them  intact  to  speak 
their  message  of  sympathy  to  everyone 
who  saw  them,  and  esp)ecially  to  the 
eight  hundred  saved  women  and  girls 
who  found  employment  in  the  ouvroir, 
in   working   over   the   masses  of   gift 
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clothing,  new  and  old,  that  went  to  the 
share  of  Antwerp. 

In  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  gar- 
ments sent  over  were  found  messages 
of  sympathy  and  cheer.  Other  mes- 
sages admonished  the  finders  to  see  in 
these  gifts  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
**get  right  with  Him.*'  In  the  pocket 
of  a  fancy  waistcoat  was  a  quarter, 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written:  *'Have  a  drink  with  me. 
Good  luck!"  In  many  of  the  parcels 
were  English  Bibles,  the  good  souls  who 
sent  them  not  realizing  that  few  Bel- 
gians can  read  English.  In  fact,  the 
enclosing  of  messages  and  books  caused 
us  much  trouble,  for  the  Germans 
allowed  no  scrap  of  paper,  printed  or 
written,  to  enter  Belgium  uncensored. 
We  later  had  to  unpack  all  the  clothing 
in  Rotterdam  and  go  through  it  care- 
fully to  remove  all  notes  and  books. 

Volumes  would  not  contain  all  the 
incidents,  hut  a  page  of  the  incidents 
speaks  volumes.  Tears  and  smiles  and 
heart  thrills  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
revelation  of  the  human  love  of  human- 
ity in  these  terrible  days  of  a  depress- 
ing pessimism.  The  giving  was  so 
worth  while;  worth  while  to  Belgium, 
saved  from  starvation  of  the  body; 
worth  while  to  America,  saved  from 
starvation  of  the  soul. 

THE  SOURCE  OP  SUPPLIES  FOR  BELGIAN 
RELIEF. 

Practically  all  of  the  food  for  im- 
prisoned Belgium  and  North  France 
was  transported  across  the  ocean,  some 
of  it  even  across  oceans.  Rice  from 
Rangoon,  corn  from  Argentina,  beans 
from  Manchuria,  wheat  and  meat  and 
fats  from  America;  and  all,  with  the 
other  things  of  the  regular  programme, 
such  as  sugar,  condensed  milk,  coffee 
and  cocoa,  salt,  salad  oil,  yeast,  dried 
fish,  etc.,  in  great  quantities,  were 
brought  across  wide  oceans,  through  the 
dangerous  mine-strewn  Channel,  and 
landed  safely  and  regularly  in  Rotter- 
dam, to  be  there  speedily  transferred 
from  ocean  vessels  into  canal  boats 
and  urged  on  into  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  and  from  these  taken 
again  by  railroad  cars  and  horse-drawn 
carts  to  the  communal  warehouses  and 
soup  kitchens;    and  always  and  ever, 
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through  all  the  months,  to  get  there     a  house  flag  12  by  15  feet;    a  pair  of 


I  Ume — these  were  the  buying  and 
transporting  and  distributing  prob- 
lems of  the  Commission.  One  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month  from  the  world 
over  in  great  shiploads  to  Rotterdam; 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month 
thence  in  ever  more  and  more  divided 
quantities  to  the  province  and  district 
storehouses,  to  the  regional  storehouses 


deck  cloths,  12  by  50  feet,  stretched 
across  the  deck  face  up,  one  forward 
and  one  aft;  and  two  huge  red-  and 
white-striped  signal  balls,  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  at  the  tops  of  two 
masts.  The  balls  and  flat  deck  cloths 
were  for  the  benefit  of  airplane  pilots; 
the  side  cloths,  pennants,  and  house 
flag   were    for    sea    raiders   and    sub- 


DIVroniG  THE  LOAD  OF  A  LARGE  BARGE 
u  ahJiipcd  boM,  ud  was  transteiTod  to  cuul  boaU  and  bario  by  met 
1 — . >..... r^ ... ^  . .— ,,  boat  and  pouil 


w«  Hs  a  floDtlu:  elsTatoi  whkh  ii  auckiiiK  un  ths  crabi  fi 
baif  M  which  win  £0  to  aoma  icinole  Tillaca  alont  oa»  ol  U 
Motiollad  by  tha  Commlaaloii. 

and  mills,  to  the  communal  centres, 
and  finally  to  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
And  all  to  be  done  speedily,  regularly, 
and  with  the  utmost  economy;  that 
was  the  Commission's  "job,"  in  which 
it  must  not  fail. 


OW  THK  BELGIAN  RSLIBF  SHIPS  WERE 


H 

The  C.R.B.  overseas  ships,  of  which 
a  fleet  of  about  seventy  were  under 
charter,  crossed  the  ocean  under  their 
own  special  flag  and  markings.     Each      _.     _ 

ship  carried  a  pair  of  great  cloth  ban-  does  fired  by  German  submarines  whose 
ners,  9  by  100  feet,  stretching  along  the  commanders  either  did  not  or  would 
hull  on  each  side;  also  two  50-foot  not  recognize  the  C.R.B.  markings 
pennants  flying  from  the  mast  head;     displayed  by  the  ships. 


marines.  All  the  flags  and  cloths  were 
white,  with  the  Commission's  name 
or  initials  (C.R.B.)  in  great  red  letters 
on  them. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty  full 
ship  cargoes  and  fifteen  hundred  part 
cargoes  of  relief  food  and  clothing  trans- 
ported across  the  sea  during  the  long 
period  of  the  Commission's  labors  not 
more  than  twenty  were  totally  or  par- 
tially lost  at  sea.  Most  of  the  losses 
came  from  mines,  a  few  from  torpe- 
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ROTTERDAM  ALWAYS  A  SCBNB  OF  GREAT 
ACTIVITY. 

Once  in  Rotterdam,  the  arrived  ship 
became  the  centre  of  extreme  activity. 
Time  was  the  essence  of  all  the  Belgian 
relief  work.  Too  often  difficulties  of 
overseas  transportation  meant  delays 
in  the  arrival  of  the  ships  and  these 
delays  had  to  be  offset  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  speed  in  unloading  and  trans- 
shipping the  cargoes  at  Rotterdam  into 
the  canal  boats  by  which  all  the  food 
was  carried  through  Holland  and  into 
Belgium  and  into  North  France.  The 
Commission  had  in  continuous  service 
a  fleet  of  thirty-five  tugs  and  nearly 
five  hundred  canal  boats  and  barges 
of  from  150  to  1000  tons  capacity, 
most  of  them  of  200  to  500  tons. 

The  Commission's  Rotterdam  staff 
made  records  in  that  famous  harbor; 
no  such  speed  of  handling  had  been 
known  there  in  good  old  Dutch  days. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  ships  would 
arrive  at  once ;  on  June  1,1916,31,342 
tons  of  Commission  foodstuffs  arrived. 
On  a  single  day  in  October  1916,  19,557 
tons  of  foodstuffs  were  started  off  for 
Belgium  in  the  canal  boats;  this  meant 
getting  away  nearly  sixty  loaded  boats 
in  one  day. 

THE    CARGOES    ARE    FIRST    LOADED    IN 
STRINGS  OF  CANAL  BOATS. 

When  loaded  and  ready  for  their 
journey  the  boats  were  arranged  at 
Rotterdam  in  strings  for  towing.  This 
towage  was  done  chiefly  by  tugs  under 
charter  to  the  Commission.  On  certain 
canals,  however,  only  horse  or  man 
towage  was  allowed,  and  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  constantly  sweeping  the 
country  of  horses,  the  pulling  of  the 
boats  on  these  canals  was  done  chiefly 
by  men.  From  Rotterdam,  then,  the 
strings  of  boats  would  start  over  their 
first  or  main  routes;  via  the  Ghent 
Canal  for  Ghent,  Bruges,  Courtrai, 
Western  Hainaut,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes; via  the  Antwerp  Canal  for 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Louvain,  or  for 
trans-shipment  at  these  points  to  rail 
for  Luxemburg  and  Northern  France 
(except  Lille  and  Valenciennes);  or 
via  the  Lifege  Canal  for  Hasselt,  Lifege, 
Namur  and  Eastern  Hainaut.  The 
shortest  distance  for  any  of  the  boats 
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to  travel  from  Rotterdam  was  that  to 
Antwerp,  about  88  miles;  the  longest, 
that  to  La  Louvifere,  about  235  miles. 
Each  canal  boat  flew  a  large  flag 
marked  *' Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium," and  its  skipper  was  provided 
with  a  special  pass  issued  by  the  Ger- 
man consulate  in  Rotterdam  providing 
for  the  unmolested  passage  of  the  boat 
and  cargo  to  its  Belgian  or  French 
destination.  The  hold  of  each  boat  was 
closed  and  sealed  and  the  cargo  con- 
signed to  the  American  representative 
of  the  Commission  stationed  at  destina- 
tion. On  arrival  of  the  boat  he  ex- 
amined the  seals  carefully  to  see  that 
they  had  not  been  tampered  with,  then 
broke  them,  and  checked  off  the  cargo 
against  bills  of  lading  that  had  been 
sent  ahead  by  military  post,  duplicates 
having  also  gone  to  the  C.R.B.  head 
office  at  Brussels  and  also  being  retained 
in  Rotterdam.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  against  seizure  or  robbery  of  the 
cargo  while  under  way.  The  Amer- 
icans were  not  allowed  to  accompany 
the  boats,  but  otherwise  they  were 
allowed  to  control  the  boats  and  car- 
goes in  every  way  their  ingenuity  could 
suggest.  They  could  meet  them  at  al- 
most every  point  on  their  jouriiey, 
and  inspect  them.  In  the  Brussels 
office  a  large  chart  indicated  the  posi- 
tion every  day  of  every  moving  boat. 

DIFFICULTIES  ARISING   IN   THE   USE   OP 
THE  RAILWAYS. 

But  as  abundant  and  widely  rami- 
fying as  are  the  canals  of  Belgium  they 
do  not  reach  every  town,  and  use  had 
to  be  made  of  the  railroads.  The  rail- 
ways of  Belgium  are  of  two  types: 
first,  the  regular  standard  gauge  type, 
with  heavy  rails,  and  second,  an  inter- 
esting type  of  narrow  gauge  roads,  with 
very  light  rails  and  ties,  that  wander 
over  the  land  as  if  they  were  following 
cattle  trails,  and  connect  almost  every 
small  country  village  with  the  larger 
towns  on  the  main  railroads.  Of 
course,  the  Germans  had  entire  control 
of  all  these  railroads  (as  they  had,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  canals)  and  used 
them  constantly  for  military  purposes. 
They  did  not  use  the  canals  so  much. 
The  distribution  of  the  food  supplies 
by  the  Commission  by  rail,  therefore, 
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suffered  much  more  interruption  and 
delay  than  its  distribution  by  the 
water  ways,  but  by  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  German  authorities  the  neces- 
sary train  movements  were  kept  up. 

But  even  the  extraordinarily  elab- 
orate net- work  of  railways  in  Bel- 
gium does  not  reach  every  town  and 
village,  and  so  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tribution by  horse-drawn  carts  had  to 


warehouses  being  protected  by  formal 
orders  of  the  German  Governor-Gen- 
eral, as  indicated  by  large  placards  put 
on  the  buildings — there  came  next  the 
task  of  getting  the  food  to  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  people. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  Commission's 
work  which  in  the  popular  mind,  both 
in  Belgium  and  in  America,  was  the 
principal  part,  and,  indeed  to  many  the 


ohe  of  the  ships  which  met  a  mine 

Alwnl  tirenl;  cu|oe*  of  tha  CDnuniuloD't  tuppliM  ««r«  wholl;  or  f«ttiiUj  loit  ■[  ua,  od  account  of  sithet  minci 
«  torpcdoM.  Thii  ia  Uia  atiip,  Eola,  which  atiuck  a  mlna  but  DeTenhelcaa  fmchtd  port.  Som»  ol  the  c*r(0  la 
ihs*D  oa  tha  Boot  at  tha  dir-dock.  thDutb  ol  comae  it  haa  bean  damaiad  by  iratei. 

be  relied  upon.  No  automotive  vehi-  only  work  recognized.  But  none  of  it 
des  were  permitted  by  the  Germans     could  have  been  done  at  all,  that  is,  no 


to  be  used  in  Belgium  except  their  own 
and  a  restricted  number  of  passenger 
automobiles  for  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  the  American  relief  workers. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  this  cartage  could  be  managed,  as 
the  Germans  were  constantly  requisi- 
rioning  the  horses  both  for  their  army 
and  to  send  into  Germany  for  use  there, 

THB  POOD  FINALLY  REACHES  THE  LOCAL 
WAREHOUSES. 

With  the  supplies  Anally  distributed 
to  the  central  and  local  warehouses  all 
over  the  country — the  stocks  in  these 


food  could  have  found  its  way  to  the 
mouths  of  the  people  without  all  of  the 
elaborate  arrangements,  organization, 
and  activities  of  the  Commission  out- 
side of  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
final  actual  distribution  to  the  people, 
the  protection  of  the  food  from  the 
ever-possible  German  seizure,  the  sur- 
mounting of  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
on  the  work  in  a  land  of  warfare  and 
military  control,  the  scientific  ration- 
ing, the  methods  of  special  charity,  and 
the  close  interweaving  of  the  relief 
work  with  that  of  the  Belgians  them- 
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selves  that  make  the  story  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  inside  of  Belgium  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
account. 

THE  PART  OF  THE  BELGIANS  IN  THE  RE- 
LIEF  WORK. 

First,  the  relations  of  the  Commission 
and  its  workers  to  the  Belgian  relief 
organization  and  the  Belgian  people 
niust  be  explained.  Although  the  Bel- 
gians could  do  nothing  to  help  in  the 
outside  part  of  the  relief  work  they 
could  and  did  take  a  very  large  part 
in  the  work  inside  the  country.  No 
less  than  twenty- five  thousand  Bel- 
gians were  continuously  connected 
with  the  enormous  labor  of  the  internal 
distribution  of  the  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  workers  were  all  bound  to- 
gether and  controlled  by  an  elaborate 
nation-wide  volunteer  organization.  At 
the  base  of  this  national  relief  organiza- 
tion were  3,000  communal  committees, 
one  for  every  commune  in  the  land; 
above  them  was  a  group  of  regional 
committees  representing  groups  of 
neighboring  communes;  above  them 
the  provincial  committees,  one  for  each 
Belgian  province,  and  finally  at  the  top 
of  the  whole  organization  a  strong 
national  committee,  the  ComiU  Na- 
tional, called  C.  N.  for  short,  just  as 
the  American  Commission  was  always 
called  C.R.B. 

To  define  the  special  functions  and 
position  of  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
combined  relief  organization  and  the 
general  relations  to  be  maintained 
between  them,  various  formulations  of 
agreement  were  drafted  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  written-out  general 
scheme  of  organization  bears  date  of 
December,  1914.  Before  that,  had 
come  an  all-important  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1914,  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  M.  Francqui,  the  organiz- 
ing and  directing  heads  of  the  two 
groups,  at  which  a  general  agreement 
as  to  fundamentals  was  reached. 

In  any  complete  history  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  these  agreements  with 
our  Belgian  co-workers  must  be  fully 
given.  No  space  for  that  is  possible 
here.  But  certain  essential  points  of 
the  arrangements  must  be  given  in 
order  that  the  important  and  delicate 
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position  of  the  Americans  working  in 
Belgium  can  be  in  some  measure  under- 
stood. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  BELGIANS 
AND  THE  COMMISSION. 

I  quote  from  the  "general  scheme" 
of  December,  1914,  which  was  drafted 
chiefly  to  point  out  the  position  of  the 
Commission's  provincial  representa- 
tives: 

"As  the  ComiU  National  will  control 
its  work  through  ten  sub-committees, 
or  Comitis  Provinciaux,  each  covering 
a  province  of  Belgium  [one  province, 
Brabant,  is  subdivided  for  purposes  of 
food  administration  into  two,  one  being 
Greater  Brussels,  and  the  other  all  of 
Brabant  province  outside  of  Brussels] 
and  each  having  its  own  president  and 
working  organization,  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  proposes  to  sta- 
tion an  authorized  delegate  (with  one 
or  more  assistants)  in  each  province, 
at  the  point  where  the  principal  office 
of  the  ComiU  Provincial,  with  its  presi- 
dent, is  located.  The  Comite  National 
will  also  station  a  delegate  or  two  dele- 
gates, as  the  case  may  require,  at  the 
same  office,  who  will  represent  the  cen- 
tral organization  at  Brussels. 

"The  head  delegate  of  the  C.R.B. , 
the  delegate  of  the  C.  N.,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  C.  P.  will  form  the  three 
principals  for  the  affairs  of  the  relief 
work  in  the  province. 

"  But  as  it  has  been  clearly  stipulated 
that  the  grain  or  other  merchandise  in- 
troduced into  Belgium  by  the  C.R.B. 
is  under  the  responsibility  of  their 
Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Spain,  who  are  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Commission,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  merchandise  remain  the 
property  of  the  C.R.B.  until  the  same 
is  distributed  to  the  communes.  .  . 
.  .  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  merchandise  may  be  entrusted 
for  handling  to  the  Provincial  Commit- 
tee .  .  .  the  delegate  of  the  C.R.B. 
is  still  responsible  for  its  safety  until 
it  is  delivered  to  the  communes." 

THE  TASKS  OF  THE  AMERICANS  ENGAGED 
IN  THE  RELIEF  WORK. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  account,  the  total  number  of  Amer- 
icans representing  the  C.R.B.   inside 
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of  Belgium  was  never  more  than  forty- 
five  at  one  time;  the  Germans  con- 
stantly tried  to  make  us  get  on  with 
even  a  smaller  number,  putting  twenty- 
five  as  a  desirable  maximum.  From 
this  small  group  there  had  to  be 
manned     the    Brussels    central    office 


in  no  way  contravened  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  plans  of  the  Commission 
regarding  fair  distribution;  they  vis46 
all  directions  of  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee as  to  milling,  storage,  distribu- 
tion, etc:  they  checked  up  all  ship- 
ments coming  into  their  provinces  to 


headed  by  the  director  for  all  of  Bel-  see  that  they  corresponded  as  to  weight, 
gfum,  and  a  smaller  office  in  the  capital  quantity,  and  character  with  the  ad- 
of  each  province.     These  men  in  the     vices  from  Rotterdam;   kept  the  Brus- 


>  CTpical  croup  ol  relisl  woiksii, .^ __.    _. 

BIT  York,  ud  oB«  Dtch  (ram  Mtuuhuisttt,  Tcbhsuh,  Ohio  aod  Vliiinii.   Soma  wiie  Rhodes  SchoUia, 
en  tmf euioiul  or  bmineu  men.  who  (**e  op  theli  own  ocCBp«llooE  to  lultl  io  the  talk  of  f eidliic  Balfium. 

©  Underwood  ft  Urxderwood. 


province  were  known  as  provincial 
delegates,  and  were  the  ones  who  came 
into  most  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  people,  as  they  were  con- 
stantly moving  over  their  respective 
provinces  visiting  the  regional  and 
communal  Belgian  committees,  the 
storehouses,  kitchens,  and  soup-lines. 
The  actual  manual  distribution  of  the 
supplies  was  done  by  the  Belgian  com- 
mittees with  their  thousands  of  helpers, 
but  the  American  provincial  delegates 
were  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  supplies  from  possible  Gernian 
seizure,  and  for  seeing  that  all  plans 
proposed  by  the  Provincial  Committee 


sels  office  informed  constantly  and  in 
utmost  detail  of  all  receipts,  move- 
ments, and  distribution  of  supplies  in 
each  province;  they  took  regular 
monthly  inventories  of  all  stocks  on 
hand,  made  representation  of  all  gen- 
eral and  special  needs  of  each  region 
and  people,  saw  to  an  efficient  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  food,  even  to  the  degree,  if  neces- 
sary, of  using  their  power  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  movement  of  the  food 
stocks  under  their  control  to  correct 
abuses. 

These  are  the  bald  and  meagre  state- 
ments of  the  responsibility,  duties,  and 
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activities  of  the  American  delegates  in 
Belgium.  But  no  statement  could  ever 
be  drafted  that  would  set  out  in  full 
what  their  work  and  behavior  were  to 
be,  what  delicacies  of  situation  were  to 
be  met,  what  discretion  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, what  kind  of  extraordinary 
experience  they  were  to  meet  and  meet 
acceptably  for  the  sake  of  maintenance 
of  the  lives  of  Belgian  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  honor  of  Ameri- 
can humanitarian  achievement. 

PBRSONALITY  OF  THE  MBN  SNQAQBD  IN 
THB  WORK. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  details  of  the 
work,  to  some  of  its  difficulties,  and 
some  of  its  successes  and  satisfactions. 
But,  first,  just  a  few  things  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

Who  were  these  young — ^and  a  few 
older — Americans?  How  were  they 
selected?  What  did  their  personality 
mean  to  the  Belgians,  and  what  did 
Belgium  mean  to  them? 

The  total  roll  of  these  men,  succes- 
sive resident  directors,  assistant  direc- 
tors, head  delegates,  assistants  and  all, 
makes  a  list  of  hardly  two  hundred. 
Other  men  of  the  Commission  were 
busy;  did  as  faithful  and  as  important 
work  in  the  Rotterdam,  London,  and 
New  York  offices;  but  it  was  the  men 
privileged  to  work  inside  of  Belgium 
and  France  who  had  the  personal  ex- 
periences they  can  tell  to  their  wonder- 
ing children  in  future  years;  who  lived 
something  that  already  seems  almost 
unreal,  almost  impossible. 

The  few  older  men  of  the  Commission 
— from  among  whom  most  of  the  direc- 
tors and  executive  officers  of  the  New 
York,  London,  Brussels,  and  Rotter- 
dam officers  were  drawn,  although  some 
took  their  places  among  the  younger 
men  as  province  delegates — ^were  suc- 
cessful engineers  (Mr.  Hoover  drew  his 
volunteers  first  of  all  from  his  en- 
gineer friends),  half  a  dozen  college 
professors,  a  lawyer  of  large  practice, 
two  clergymen  of  practical  turn  of 
mind,  a  well-known  explorer  and  sports- 
man, a  dietetic  expert,  an  architect  of 
high  repute,  a  magazine  editor,  a  fam- 
ous forester,  a  stockbroker,  a  consul, 
an  expert  in  children's  diseases;  alto- 
gether a  wholesome  variety! 
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But  the  majority  of  the  men,  es- 
pecially those  who  worked  in  Belgium 
and  the  occupied  portion  of  France, 
were  young  men,  representatives  of  an 
American  type.  They  came  from  forty- 
five  different  American  colleges  and 
universities,  more  from  Harvard  than 
any  other  one.  Twenty  of  them  had 
been  selected  by  their  colleges  and  their 
states  to  be  Rhodes  Scholars  in  Oxford 
University.  These  twenty  had  been 
thus  already  selected  on  a  basis  of 
youthful  scholarship,  energy,  general 
capacity,  and  good-fellowship.  They 
had  not,  however,  been*  selected  on  a 
basis  of  experience  in  business  or — 
least  of  all — relief  work.  And  the 
remainder  of  the  two  hundred  were 
selected  by  us  on  about  the  same  gen- 
eral grounds,  adding  the  more  special 
one  of  a  usable,  or  buddingly  usable, 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Several  could  read  German,  a  few  speak 
It.  That  was  also  useful.  But  the 
Commission  asked  primarily  for  intelli- 
gence, character,  youthful  vigor,  and 
enthusiasm,  rather  than  specific  attain- 
ments or  experience  as  qualifications 
in  the  workers  needed. 

Two  things  most  of  these  men  had 
that  I  have  not  mentioned.  But  they 
were  two  important  things,  namely 
idealism  and  a  sense  of  humor;  a  sup- 
porting idealism  and  a  saving  sense  of 
humor.  Curtis,  the  first  of  our  Brussels- 
Holland  couriers,  needed  these  qual- 
ities to  stand  his  seventeen  arrests  by 
German  sentries,  and  Warren  his  three 
days  in  a  military  prison  at  Antwerp, 
and  yet  keep  unconcernedly  on  with 
their  work.  Curtis'  sense  of  humor 
was  fortunately  well-matched  by  a 
German's— a  single  German's— when 
the  young  American,  a  little  annoyed 
by  an  unusual  number  of  stoppages  on 
the  road  one  day,  handed  his  pass  to 
the  tenth  man  who  demanded  it  with 
a  swift,  highly  uncomplimentary  per- 
sonal allusion  to  his  tormentor,  in  pure 
Americanese.  The  sentry  handed  it 
back  with  a  dry,  "Much  obliged,  the 
same  to  you."  He  was  probably  a  for- 
merly-of-Chicago  reservist  who  knew 
the  argot. 
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The  miscellaneous  food  was  distri- 
buted from  the  communat  warehouses 
and  the  bread  from  bakeries  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  relief  organization 
on  a  rationing  system  which  provided 
for  each  head  of  a  Belgian  family  or 
unattached  individual  having  two  ra- 


who  had  no  money.  The  number 
dependent  on  outright  charity  natur- 
ally increased  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation,  until  at  the  time  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  workers  in 
April,  1917,  3,000,000  of  the  7,300,000 
Belgians  imprisoned  in  their  country 
were  receiving  all  or  the  greater -part 
of  their  daily  food  on  charity. 


tion  cards,  one  for  bread  exclusively 
and  the  other  for  the  various  staples, 
as  bacon,  lard,  rice,  dried  peas  and 
beans,  and  condensed  milk,  imported 
by  the  C.R.B,  Certain  local  supplies 
as  potatoes  and  meat  {when  available 
at  all)  were  also  rationed,  while  mis- 
cellaneous vegetables  and  fruit  were 
mostly  left  to  the  open  markets  after 
the  communal  committees  had  ac- 
quired what  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
munal kitchen  and  soup-lines,  which 
provided  the  destitute  who  otherwise 
could  have  obtained  none  of  them.  The 
ration  cards  limited  the  amounts  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  rationed  sup- 
plies, whether  they  were  directly  paid 
for  by  those  who  had  money  to  buy 
them  or  received  as  charity  by  those 


The  daily  ration  varied  from  time  to 
time  depending  on  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  available  but  it  ran  on 
the  average  about  as  follows:  war 
bread  (made  from  wheat  milled  in 
mills,  entirely  controlled  by  the  relief 
organization,  at  from  80%  to  97%, 
mixed  with  a  varying  percentage  of 
corn-fiour,  rye-flour,  barley-flour,  and 
rice-flour),  12  ounces;  bacon,  trifle 
over  I  ounce;  lard,  about  ^  ounce; 
rice,  2j^  ounces;  dried  beans  and  peas, 
1?^  ounces;  cerealine  (crushed  corn), 
i^  ounces;  potatoes,  loj^  ounces; 
brown  sugar,  trifle  over  ^  ounce;  con- 
densed milk,  varying  small  amount. 
This  ration  is  capable  of  producing 
about  2,000  utilizable  calories  {or  ener- 
gy units).  Physiologists  agree  that 
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3,000  calories  are  desirable  to  keep  a 
person  engaged  in  light  work  in  a  good 
condition  of  health  and  strength.  But 
most  of  the  Belgians  had  no  work  to  do. 

EXCEPTIONS    MADE    TO    THB    RBOULAR 
RATION  FOR  SPECIAL  REASONS. 

Certain  additions  to  the  ration  were 
made  for  the  few  "heavy  jvorkers" 
(those  in  the  coal  mines,  for  example), 
and  modifications  of  it  were  made  for 


individual  properly  provided  with  a 
soup-card  obtained  once  a  day  a  pint 
of  thick  soup  and  ten  ounces  of  bread, 
with  some  added  food,  enough  for  a 
day's  maintenance. 

The  most  conspicuous  revelation  of 
the  degree  to  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  Belgian  people  was  dependent  on 
outright  charity  for  their  daily  bread 
was  that  afforded  by  the  long  "soup- 


A  PSIUABT  SCHOOL  AIDED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


An  impottanl  put  ol  lbs  CommlMioo'*  actlrity  wm  the  Bttempt  to  tee  ttut  tnrj  Bclclin  < 
■ood  ms>l  ■  di7.  Thii  !■  ■  view  of  ■  prinuir  ■chool  at  which  ths  mlddiy  msal  <*■(  futnli 
Th*r«  were  ■«ver>l  thouund  of  luch  leboaU.   Bvldeatly  wrae  of  ihg  childian  ate  luucci 


children  who  received  more  milk  and 
sugar,  some  cocoa,  when  possible,  and 
less  bread  and  potatoes.  The  potatoes 
could  rarely  be  provided  up  to  full 
ration  figure  and  the  rice  could  some- 
times be  increased.  Those  who  could 
pay  were  able  to  add  some  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and,  rather  irregularly,  meat. 
So  some  had  more  than  2,000  calories 
value  of  food  a  day  but  some  had  less. 
As  the  actually  destitute  had  little  or 
no  coal  or  wood  with  which  to  do  any 
cooking  most  of  them  obtained  their 
food  ready  cooked  at  the  soupes  main- 
tained in  every  commune  by  the  relief 
organizations.     At  these  soupes  each 


lines"  visible  in  every  hamlet  and  every 
section  of  every  town  and  city  in  the 
land.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  people 
were  standing  every  day  in  these  lines 
by  the  end  of  1916.  In  Antwerp,  proud 
and  wealthy  sea-port  and  home  of  rich 
Flemish  burghers,  one-half  of  the  whole 
population  was  on  the  soup-lines  in 
April,  1917. 


In  addition  to  the  systematized  gen- 
eral rationing  of  the  whole  population 
and  the  spwcia!  care  of  the  destitute  by 
communal  kitchens  and  soupes,  the  re- 
lief of  Belgium  had  many  special  fea- 
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tures;  that  is,  it  took  various  special 
forms  adapted  to  special  needs.  Help 
was  extended  in  special  ways  to  the 
mutilated  soldiers  left  in  the  country 
after  the  invasion  passed  on  to  the  west; 
to  distressed  special  groups  as  artisans, 
artists,  and  professional  men  and  other 
** ashamed  poor*'  never  before  depen- 
dent on  charity  and  too  proud  to  stand 
in  the  soup-lines;  to  the  convents  and 
priests  and  sisters;  to  farmers  needing 
help  to  restore  their  wrecked  buildings 
so  that  they  might  help  produce  food 
for  the  whole  people ;  to  young  mothers 
and  women  about  to  become  mothers, 
and  above  all,  to  the  babies  and  child- 
ren. 

The  story  of  the  saving  of  the  child- 
ren of  Belgium  is  one  that  in  itself 
needs  a  whole  volume  for  the  telling. 
There  was  developed  a  system  of  sup- 
plementary school  meals  whereby  over 
a  million  children  of  school  age  had 
their  insufficient  home  feeding  eked 
out  by  a  simple  specially  prepared  daily 
meal  given  in  the  school  room.  For 
weak  children  and  babies,  special  can- 
teens were  established  where  the  little 
ones  got  not  only  special  food  (milk, 
cocoa,  sugar,  etc.,)  but  also  medical 
attention.  In  the  province  of  Lidge 
alone  there  were  iii  special  charities 
for  children  faithfully  looked  after  by 
1500  Belgian  volunteer- workers  who 
gave  all  their  time,  day  after  day, 
throughout  the  whole  long  period  of 
the  occupation.  In  Brussels  the  fam- 
ous "Little  Bees'*  took  care  of  prac- 
tically every  child  needing  help  in  the 
whole  great  city  of  nearly  a  million 
inhabitants.  Countesses  and  working 
girls  labored  side  by  side  as  equals  in 
this  democratizing  work  of  charity  and 
love. 

TT  THAT  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN   THOUGHT 
W      OF  THS  BELGIAN  WOMEN. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  As  my  wife,  Charlotte  Kellogg, 
who  saw  it  all  as  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  inside  Belgium, 
writes  in  her  book,  "The  Women  of 
Belgium,  Turning  Tragedy  into  Tri- 
umph": 

"The  story  of  Belgium  will  never  be 
told.  That  is  the  word  that  passes 
oftenest  hetween  us.    No  one  will  ever 
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'  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  give  it 
to  others  in  its  entirety  or  even  tell 
what  he  himself  has  seen  and  felt.  The 
longer  he  stays  the  more  he  realizes 
the  futility  of  any  such  attempt,  the 
more  he  becomes  dumb.  It  requires  a 
brush  and  color  beyond  our  grasp;  it 
must  be  the  picture  of  the  soul  of  a 
nation  in  travail,  of  the  lifting  of  the 
strong  to  save  the  weak.** 

GREATER    DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED 
IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE. 

But  this  account  would  be  entirely 
too  incomplete  without  making  some 
brief  special  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  in  occupied  France, 
where  it  had  on  its  shoulders  an  even 
heavier  burden,  relatively,  than  in -Bel- 
gium. There  were,  to  be  true,  only  one 
and  three-quarter  million  people  shut 
up  in  occupied  France  compared  with 
the  seven  and  a  half  million  in  occupied 
Belgium,  but  it  was  a  far  more  help- 
less population.  Fully  one-fourth  of 
all  the  people  in  North  France  escaped 
from  it  as  the  German  invaders  entered 
it.  And  this  one-fourth  included  a 
particularly  important  part  of  the 
whole  population,  namely,  practically 
all  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  in  addition  many  of  the  better-to- 
do  families.  There  were  only  left, 
thus,  the  old  men,  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  the  sick  and  physi- 
cally infirm. 

Moreover  this  unfortunate  popula- 
tion was  nearer  the  fighting  lines;  it 
was  in  the  zone  occupied  by  active 
armies  and  was  under  an  exclusively 
military  control.  The  prohibitions  as 
to  circulation  of  the  people  and  move- 
ments of  any  supplies  from  country  to 
town  were  more  rigorous.  Also  the 
Germans  would  never  make  the  same 
guarantees  for  not  taking  local  food- 
stuffs that  they  made  for  Belgium, 
although,  of  course,  they  guaranteed 
all  imported  foodstuffs  from  any  seizure. 
And  the  people  were  made  to  work  the 
fields  for  the  Germans  instead  of  for 
themselves.  So  there  was  much  less 
local  food  in  North  France  than  in  Bel- 
gium to  eke  out  the  limited  relief  ration 
of  imported  food.  Such  conditions  plain- 
ly increased  the  problems  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met. 
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RELIEF    IN    FRANCE    HAUPERBD    BY 
I  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES. 

The  Commission  also  was  much  more 
hampered  in  its  work  of  distribution 
and  inspection.  Just  as  in  Belgium, 
there  was  an  elaborate  relief  organiza- 
tion of  the  native  people,  with  a  com- 
munal, regional,  and  district  commit- 
tee,, all  under  a  general  head  commit- 
ted, which  was  commonly  known  as  the 


live  all  the  time  with  his  officer;  sleep 
in  his  quarters;  dine  at  his  table. 
Theoretically,  indeed,  the  C.R.B.  men 
in  North  France  were  never  to  be  out  of 
sight  or  hearing  of  their  proper  escort 
officers.  They  could  never  meet  with 
the  French  committees  nor  talk  with 
any  of  the  French  people  except  in  his 
presence.    We  called  these  officers  our 
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THE  CHILDRSn  OF  A  "SCHOOL  COLOKT" 

if  "Schoolkolonla  BefcligiD,"  honied  i 
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ComiU  Fran^ais  (C.F.).  And  there 
were  American  representatives  of  the 
C.R.B.  to  protect  the  food  and  super- 
vise and  check  up  its  distribution.  But 
the  Germans  allowed  us  to  have  but 
one  man  in  each  of  the  six  districts  in 
which  occupied  France  was  divided  for 
relief  purposes,  with  an  additional 
chief  representative  who  had  to  live  at 
the  Great  Headquarters  of  the  German 
General  Staff  at  Charleville.  These 
Americans  had  no  motor  cars  of  their 
own  as  in  Belgium;  they  could  travel 
only  in  German  military  cars,  always 
in  company  with  a  German  escort  offi- 
cer.    In  fact,  each  American  had  to 


Of  the  one  and  three-quarter  million 
French  people  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory, at  least  one  million  were  wholly 
dependent  on  charity  for  their  daily 
bread.  The  ration  basis  on  which  the 
food  was  distributed  differed  a  little 
from  that  in  Belgium,  especially  in  the 
addition  to  it  of  some  sugar,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  war-bread,  which  was 
coarser  and  poorer  because  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  imported  flour  used  in  mak- 
ing it  of  some  fiour  provided  by  the 
Germans  as  a  small  offset  to  their  seiz- 
ure of  the  whole  native  grain  crop. 
This  fiour,  to  the  extent  of  about  loo 
grams  a  day,  was  theoretically  turned 
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back  from  the  French  crop  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  French  people,  but  in  reality 
it  came  from  Germany  and  was  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  rye,  potato  meal, 
and  other  indeterminable  things,  and 
was  very  poor.  The  French  wheat  was 
reserved  for  German  use. 

THB  DIFFICULT  POSITION  OF  THE  AMSRI- 
CAN  RBPRBSBNTATIVBS. 

There  was  more  suffering"  and  more 
illness  among  the  shut-in  French  than 
among  the  Belgians.  The  death  rate 
in  Lille,  for  example,  increased  by 
nearly  50%.  And  the  nervous  strain 
on  the  C.R.B.  representatives  in  occu- 
pied France,  because  of  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  rigors  of  the 
military  control,  and  the  added  diffi- 
culties of  the  work,  was  severe.  As 
chief  representative  of  the  Commission 
in  North  France  for  several  months, 
living  closely  tied  to  my  German  escort 
officer  at  Great  Headquarters,  I  became 
more  used  up  than  in  all  the  other 
months  of  my  service  with  the  Com- 
mission. It  was  an  experience  of 
absorbing  interest  but  constant  strain. 

The  German  escort  officers  were  not 
all  brutes — ^although  some  were.  But 
they  were  all  a  part  of  a  brutal  military 
machine,  and  the  American  representa- 
tives in  North  France  suffered  from  the 
necessity  to  repress  any  expression  of 
their  feelings.  In  Belgium  they  could 
boil  over  occasionally  to  discreet  Bel- 
gian ears.  Each  American  in  North 
France,  on  assuming  his  position  as 
Commission  representative,  took  upon 
himself,  according  to  the  German  re- 
quirements, ''the  obligation  to  carry 
out  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  expected  from  an  honorable  citizen 
of  a  neutral  state."  And  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  record  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Commission's  ser- 
vice in  North  France,  no  single  com- 
plaint of  dishonorable  or  unneutral  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  its  representatives 
was  made  by  the  German  military 
authorities.  As  in  Belgium,  when  the 
Americans  had  to  go  out  in  April,  1917, 
their  places  were  taken  by  Dutch  and 
Spanish  delegates.  It  may  be  added 
that  when  the  Americans  did  go  out, 
it  was  the  men  who  had  served  in  North 
France  who  made  the  swiftest  rush  to 
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enlist  in  one  of  the  armies  fighting  the 
Germans! 

FBBD  THB  PBOPLB  RBOULARLY,  NO  MAT- 
TBR  THB  COST. 

To  give  further  detail  of  this  work 
would  be  but  repetition.  There  was 
a  larger  element  of  excitement  and  dan- 
ger in  the  work  of  the  Commission  men 
in  North  France  because  some  of  their 
activity  was  carried  on  within  the 
danger  limits  of  long  distance  shell- 
fire  and  aerial  bombers.  For  that  very 
reason  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Commission  Staff  to  be  assigned  to  the 
work  in  France.  But  their  duties  and 
work  were  essentially  the  same  as  in 
Belgium.  They  had,  as  we  all  had,  a 
new  Ten  Commandments  all  concen- 
trated in  one,  to  obey.  That  was: 
"Feed  the  People  Regularly,  no  matter 
the  cost  in  energy,  in  compromise,  in 
money;  no  matter  the  difficulty  or  the 
sore  discouragement;  keep  the  food 
coming  in ;  keep  it  going  to  the  mouths 
of  the  people." 

That  is  what  the  Commission  did. 
Despite  all  difficulties,  diplomatic  and 
material,  interruptions  in  the  overseas 
transportation,  including  a  most  seri- 
ous one  just  after  the  Germans  insti- 
tuted their  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare, despite  trouble  in  the  canals — 
beginning  in  February,  1917,  all  the 
canals  in  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
ice-bound  for  forty  days  and  the  whole 
distribution  system  had  to  be  altered 
swiftly  from  water  transport  to  a  badly 
limited  rail  transport— despite  con- 
stant interference  and  harassing  trouble- 
making  by  the  Germans,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  possible  breaking  up  of  the 
whole  relief  work  any  day,  no  com- 
mune in  all  the  5,000  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  occupied  territory  missed  for  a 
single  day  its  ration  of  bread  and  soup, 
from  the  time  the  Americans  went  in 
until  they  went  out.  That  is  the  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  service  to  human- 
ity that  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  rendered.  The  Commission 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  unthink- 
ing just  a  sublimated  great  grocery 
store.  But  its  members  are  not  called 
grocers  by  the  French  and  Belgians; 
they  are  called  saviours. 


Belgian  Soldiers  in  a  Wrecked  Village 

Chapter  LIV 

Prussian  Maps  and  Imperial  Plans 

HOW  THE  GERMANS  EXPECTED  TO  REMAKE  THE  MAP  OF 
THE  WORLD 


Bv  Sir  Willi, 

A  FAVORITE  ornament  in  Berlin 
^^  restaurants  just  before  the  war 
was  a  map  showing  the  world  of  the 
future,  as  it  was  to  be  when  it  had  been 
reorganized  by  the  Prussian  victory. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  map  was  dis- 
played so  often  in  the  fashionable 
restaurants  which  tourists  and  for- 
eigners would  frequent,  but  it  was  to 
be  seen  in  those  which  were  thronged 
by  the  resident  population  of  Berlin. 

THE     NEW     OBRMANY     WAS     TO 


w^; 


It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the 
ideas  expressed  six  years  before  Arma- 
geddon in  the  Prussian  after-the-war 
map  with  the  situation  during  the  war 
and  to  examine  how  far  they  were 
realized.  The  comparison  will  also 
give  some  solid  ground  for  estimating 
the  German  plans.  The  ideas  of  the 
map  were  those  on  which  every  child 
throughout  Germany  was  trained ; 
these  were  the  natural  and  lawful 
claims  on  which  children,  as  they 
grew  up,  were  to  insist. 

On  this  map  Germany,  united  in 
one  country  with  Austria,  extended 
from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Black 
5»ea,  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
all  the  Balkan  countries  except  a 
small  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  with  Constantinople,  were 
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included  in  Auslro-Germany.  Most  of 
France  and  a  large  part  of  Western 
Russia  were  also  incorporated  in  the 
great  Central  Empire.  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Boulogne,  and  Calais,  on  the  north, 
with  the  whole  of  the  Seine  valley  and 
most  of  the  Rhone  valley,  had  been 
taken  in.  Switzerland  and  Italy  re- 
mained independent;  but  the  Central 
Empire  encircled  Switzerland  on  all 
sides,  except  the  Italian  frontier.  The 
whole  of  "German  Russia,"  the  parts 
of  Western  Russia  where  Germans  are 
more  or  less  numerous,  had  been 
added  to  the  German  dominions. 

GBRUAN  COKTBHPT  FOR  FRENCH  HILI- 
TARV  POWER. 

The  map  gave  some  clue  to  the  way 
in  which  this  growth  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Obviously,  it  was  under- 
stood that  France  had  been  conquered, 
and  reduced  to  a  tiny  State  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  confident  of  Prussians,  could 
have  supposed  that  France  would  have 
consented  to  this  dismemberment 
except  as  the  result  of  a  successful 
German  invasion.  The  most  powerful 
Influence  in  bringing  about  the  great 
war  was  the  absolute  certainty  felt 
by  every  German  and  Austrian  that 
a  war  against  France  would  be  a 
promenade  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
which  the  German  legions  would 
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march  doing  the  parade-step,  prac- 
tically without  opposition,  across  Paris 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  Ga- 
ronne. It  will  be  found  on  examination 
of  history  that  almost  every  war  has 
begun  through  the  proud  confidence 
felt  by  one  side  that  it  was  able  at  any 
moment  to  beat  the  other. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THREE  SUCCESSFUL 
PRUSSIAN  WARS. 

If  nations  and  governments  realized 
the  facts  of  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
wars.  The  few  cases  in  which  a  nation 
has  gained  immediate  and  complete 
success  have  been  misfortunes  to  the 
world;  because  they  have  fostered  the 
hopes  of  the  side  which  goes  into  war 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  land  and 
spoils.  Unluckily,  the  Prussian  mental- 
ity has  been  determined  entirely  by 
success,  sudden  and  complete,  in  three 
wars.  Now,  with  an  army  much 
larger,  stronger,  better  equipped,  and 
better  prepared,  Prussia  and  all  Ger- 
many expected  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence to  eat  up  France  at  any  time 
that  it  pleased,  leaving  only  a  tiny 
and  helpless  scrap  of  France  in  the 
west^ — not  much,  if  at  all,  larger  than 
Portugal. 

As  to  Russia,  the  calculations  of  the 
map-makers  were  very  different.  They 
did  not  delude  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  Russia  was  weak,  and  that  it  could 
be  trampled  in  the  dust.  But  a  peace- 
ful arrangement  was  possible;  "Ger- 
man Russia*'  would  be  surrendered  for 
an  equivalent;  and  naturally  the  equiv- 
alent was  to  be  given  at  other  people's 
expense.  The  map  showed  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Persia  with  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  colored  Russia,  and  form- 
ing one  vast  mass  far  surpassing  in  size 
European  Austro-Germany. 

ONLY  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA  TO  BE  IM- 
PORTANT.       , 

The  world  that  counted  was  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  the  two  vast  Empires, 
Germany  and  Russia.  Peaceful  pene- 
tration was  the  method  that  the  map- 
makers  relied  on  in  dealing  with  Russia, 
which  could  always  be  Germanized  at 
leisure;  Russia  was  barbarian  and 
should  be  trained  to  German  civiliza- 
tion by  German  culture. 

Japan  was  reckoned  with  also.     It 
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was  greatly  enlarged.  Its  **  legitimate 
desire  for  expansion  "  was  satisfied  with 
possession  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  all  the  great  islands  of  Eastern 
Asia  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  At 
the  same  time  the  existence  of  Japan 
was  a  menace  to  Russia,  which  would 
be  helpless  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many if  the  two  latter  Empires  were  in 
accord. 

GERMAN    CONTEMPT    FOR-  THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

Most  of  Africa,  including  all  French 
and  Belgian  territory,  was  taken  over 
by  Germany.  South  Africa  remained 
free  and  allied.  The  fate  of  India  I  do 
not  remember.  The  United  States  was 
left  out  of  the  account.  The  German 
opinion,  very  emphatically  expressed 
in  private  by  many  Germans,  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  United  States, 
being  devoted  to  peace,  do  not  count  in 
the  world,  and  would  submit  quietly 
to  being  ignored  and  disregarded. 
There  was  a  large  Germany  in  South 
America;  but  I  do  not  remember  its 
bounds: 

The  British  Empire  had  shrunk  to 
the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Obviously,  its  sea-power  had 
been  transferred  to  Germany;  for  the 
harbors  all  over  the  world,  on  which 
sea-power  rests,  had  been  taken  from 
it.  German  Africa  and  South  America 
implied  command  of  the  ocean. 

THE     GERMAN     ATTEMPT     TO     REALIZE 
THEIR  HOPE. 

Such  were  the  ideals  to  which  young 
Germany  had  been  trained  up  from 
childhood  long  before  the  war.  Now, 
look  how  Prussian  war  plans  in  191 5 
aimed  at  realizing  the  ideals,  and  what 
success  they  had. 

Prussia  seized  a  part  of  France,  far 
less  than  it  hoped,  and  it  formed  a  line 
of  frontier  defense  which  France  and 
Britain  were  long  unable  to  break,  for 
even  the  brilliant  French  victory  in 
Champagne  in  September  failed  to 
break  the  line  definitely,  and  Prussia 
retained  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of 
Tahure.  The  attempt  to  realize  the 
ideal  on  the  west  was  made,  and  was 
not  successful  except  in  a  modest  de- 
gree; but  the  idea  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
fate  of  Belgium  and  French  Lorraine. 
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THB  GERMAN  DESIGNS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

So  also  on  the  east  the  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  all  ** German  Russia/* 
As  Russia  refused  to  listen  to  the  peace 
proposals  that  were  made  to  it  time 
and  again,  the  seizure  had  to  be  forci- 
ble, and  the  plan  was  more  successful 
on  this  side  than  on  the  west.  Prussia 
gained — for  the  time — practically  all 
that  her  map-makers  intended;  only 
Riga  was  not  gained;  and  the  line  of 
frontier  defense  was  not  nearly  so 
strong  on  this  side  as  on  the  west. 

Still,  the  plan  of  campaign  is  clearly 
seen.  The  German  Army  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  map  to  suit  the  old  ideas. 
It  was  not  quite  successful ;  but  men  are 
imperfect,  and  it  is  human  to  fall  short 
of  perfection.  Next  in  the  plan  comes 
the  south-eastern  region.  Those  who 
called  the  Serbian  enterprise  a  gam- 
bler's desperate  last  throw  now  find 
they  were  wrong.  It  was  the  orderly 
execution  of  a  plan  formed  many  years 
ago.  It  was  even  less  successful  than 
the  throw  on  the  west;  but  it  was  no 
mere  venture,  and  it  had  some  success, 
for  it  gained  part  of  Serbia  and  all 
Bulgaria. 

THE     GERMAN     PLAN     TO     COMPENSATE 
TURKKY. 

As  to  the  other  elements  of  the  plan, 
the  sop  to  Japan,  the  giving  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  Russia,  a  German  Africa 
and  South  America,  the  allied  South 
African  State,  etc.,  their  execution  has 
been  postponed  to  a  distant  future; 
and  it  is  evident  in  each  case  that  the 
consent  of  those  various  countries  has 
not  been  gained.  While  Sweden  is,  on 
the  whole,  pro-German  in  feeling,  it  is 
so  because  it  has  been  deluded  into 
believing  that  Germany  was  its  pro- 


tector against  Russia,  and  it  would  not 
favor  the  completion  of  the  Prussian 
plan. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  Prus- 
sian map-makers  to  alienate  Turkey, 
which  was  to  be  compensated  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  for  the  loss  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  part  of  the  plan  was  com- 
mitted to  General  von  Mackensen. 
There  is  vast  wealth  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  for  six  or  eight  centuries 
after  Christ  the  richest  region  in  the 
world — richer  even  than  Egypt,  for  the 
wealth  of  Egypt  was  carried  away 
every  year  to  Rome,  leaving  the  en- 
slaved Egyptians  poor  as  before,  while 
the  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  remained  in 
the  country,  except  for  Imperial  taxes, 
because  the  population  was  largely 
free.  The  great  Imperial  estates,  how- 
ever, which  were  peopled  by  slaves  of 
the  Emperor,  were  ever  growing  larger 
in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  all  Egypt  except 
Alexandria  was  one  vast  Imperial 
domain. 

PLANS   TO   REVIVE   THE   PROSPERITY   OF 
ASIA  MINOR. 

The  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  is  now 
potential,  not  actual.  The  country 
produces  little  more  thant  enough  to 
feed  the  population;  but  the  amount 
can  be  immensely  increased,  and  there 
is  much  unworked  mineral  wealth  over 
and  above  the  moderate  amount  that  is 
exported.  Within  a  year  after  reaching 
Constantinople,  the  Germans,  if  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  as  masters, 
would  have  stimulated  largely  the 
produce  of  Turkey.  Schemes  for  this 
purpose  had  been  in  process  of  execu- 
tion for  years;  grandiose  schemes  of 
irrigation,  and  new  roads  and  railways; 
and  they  needed  only  time  for  them  to 
bear  fruit. 
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TEE  GERM  AK  LIGHT  CRUISER  ABIADHB 
TUl  lifht  cnimtt  and  tha  Ymaenlob  balow  wars  cnutnieled  it  naul;  the  uma  time  (betweeo  1900  iihI  1902). 
Tba  Amdse,  loM  bj  fwUlie,  uutied  ten  4-iDcb  iiuu  mni  tbiee  IMpado  tubes,  one  at  them  nibm«(ad.  Tbe  Germui 
niTal  antboritiaa  coiuitad  opon  tbe  efidancT  tf  than  nbrneried  torpedo  Cnbee,  but  Iher  were  ■  dlMppoiutmant 


THE  FRAUEHLOB,  AITOTHER  UOHT  CRUISER 
Biitiata  bo*U  o(  apisoiiiiutelv  the  ume  toiuuie  built  at  about  the  uraa  time  caiiled  tlchtei  iiniot  or  perhapa  none 
at  all.   Ther  bad  levet  torpedo  tubal,  or  perhapa  none  at  all.   On  tbe  other  hand  tbelr  Indicated  horiepowsr  and 
their  apaed  ware  much  hifher  and  their  coal  capacitr  wai  nmch  ireiter  Id  ordai  that  they  mliht  be  able  to  be  of 
aarrice  to  anr  part  of  tha  notll.  Henry  Riuchln 
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The  German  Torpedo  Boat  (Deatroyer)  V186 

Chapter  LV 

Blunders  of  German  Naval  Policy 

HOW  THE  ALLIES  GAINED  ON  LAND  THROUGH  THE 

ENEMY'S  INACTION  AT  SEA 

By  Carlyon  Bellairs,  R.N.,  M.P. 


TF  an  American  were  asked  to  write 
*  this  article,  I  think  he  would  do  so 
very  tersely  by  saying  that  the  Ger- 
mans attempted  to  bite  olT  more  than 
they  could  chew,  and  that  had  Bis- 
marck been  in  the  saddle  this  would 
never  have  happened.  Prussia  had 
made  all  her  conquests  without  naval 
power.  Her  statesmen  were  the  keen- 
est students  of  history  in  the  world. 
Three  facts  stand  out  in  history: 

1.  The  economic  difficulty  of  com- 
bining vast  land  armies  with  the  ex- 
penditure  required  for  attaining  sea 
supremacy. 

2.  The  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  for 
any  Power  that  attempts  to  rival  her 
on  the  sea. 

3.  That  Great  Britain's  strength 
resides  not  merely  in  the  power  of  her 
Navy  but  in  the  military  rivalries  of  the 
Continent,  and  when  the  latter  were 
absent — in  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence— Great  Britain  was  virtu- 
ally defeated. 

THB  GBRUAN  EMPIRE  ADOPTS  A  HAVAI. 
POLICY. 

About  1896  a  pushing  officer  of  the 
name  of  von  Tirpitz.  from  the  China 
station,  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Kaiser. 
He  played  upon  his  desire  for  aggrand- 
izement, sea-power  and  empire.  He 
was  diosen  to  effect  these  things. 
This  could  not  be  done  secretly,  for 


the  German  people  had  to  be  educated 
so  as  to  grant  the  appropriations,  and 
the  foreign  policy  had  to  create  situa- 
tions in  which  the  "tyranny"  of 
British  sea- power  could  be  demon- 
strated. The  educational  crusade  was 
of  the  most  blatant  character,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  official  Navy 
Le^ue  of  over  one  million  members. 
At  every  point  it  flew  in  the  face  of  a 
famous  caution  of  a  famous  statesman, 
the  great  Chatham,  who  enjoined  an 
ambassador  in  words  somewhat  as 
follows:  "Above  all  other  things,  not 
to  mention  the  British  Navy,  and  so 
avoid  giving  cause  for  every  hireling 
pen  in  Europe  to  inveigh  against  the 
maritime  pretensions  of  this  country." 
The  country  which  a  few  years  before 
had  coaxed  Heligoland  out  of  Great 
Britain,  entered  upon  a  course  of  policy 
destined  to  drive  the  country  into  the 
arms  of  Germany's  chief  military  rivals. 

ONLY    SUCCESS    COULD    JUSTIFY   SUCH   A 
POLICY. 

Such  a  policy  couldonly  be  justified 
by  success — that  is,  by  the  creation  of 
a  navy  capable  of  defeating  Great 
Britain  on  that  sea  which  has  never 
tolerated  more  than  one  master.  On 
the  land  an  inferior  army  can  hold  up  a 
superior  one,  and  the  nation  can  pursue 
its  manifold  activities  behind  the 
security  thus  afforded.  Such  a  situa- 
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tion  is  unthinkable  on  the  sea.  Con- 
sequently, a  naval  policy  which  spends 
several  hundreds  of  millions  and  misses 
success  is  in  itself  a  disastrous  failure 
for  a  great  military  nation.  This  is 
now  well  understood  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  for  above  all  other  things 
they  worship  the  military  doctrine  of 
concentration.  If  they  had  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  sea, 
they  would  certainly  have  concen- 
trated the  expenditure  on  increasing 
the  great  military  machine  on  shore. 
It  is  equally  true  that  until  the  military 
rivalries  of  the  Continent  had  been  put 
down,  the  drain  of  expensive  colonies 
abroad  was  also  an  extravagance,  for 
transmarine  colonies  fall  like  ripe  JFruit 
into  the  hands  of  the  Power  with  the 
command  of  the  sea. 

How    GERMANY    MIGHT    HAVE    GAINED 
SUCCESS. 

In  other  words,  GermaAy  was  bound 
to  lose  her  colonies  and  the  troops  and 
stores  in  them.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  all  naval  expenditure  as 
against  Britain  was  folly.  In  addition, 
Germany  necessarily  required  such  a 
fleet  as  could  secure  her  the  control  of 
the  Baltic  against  Russia.  The  point 
for  Germany  to  have  fixed  her  mind  on 
was  that  until  she  had  eliminated  the 
drain  of  military  rivalries  on  the  Con- 
tinent she  could  not  hope  to  rival 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter's  life-blood  is  her  ship- 
ping, and  without  any  of  the  elements 
of  ostentatious  rivalry  a  war  against 
British  shipping  could  have  been  pre- 
pared, which,  in  the  circumstances 
actually  existing  in  1914,  would  have 
left  Great  Britain  in  a  very  crippled 
position.  The  overweening  ambitions 
of  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Kaiser  were 
their  own  undoing,  and  the  British 
Empire  was  saved  in  spite  of  its  rulers. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  Ger- 
many was  in  the  military  mind  which 
fails  to  understand  democratic  diplo- 
macy. It  failed  to  understand  the 
shock  the  invasion  of  Belgium  would 
be  to  Great  Britain.  It  interpreted 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  assurance  that  the 
First  Fleet  was  at  Portland  instead  of 
being  at  its  war  base,  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  intention  of  calling  out 
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the  reserves,  as  a  positive  proof  that 
she  would  not  go  to  war,  and  conse- 
quently, von  Tirpitz  failed  to  prepare 
for  the  eventuality  which  took  Ger- 
many by  surprise.  Both  Russia  and 
France  realized  and  strenuously  repre- 
sented •  that  only  unmistakable  naval 
and  military  preparations  on  Great 
Britain's  part  would  prevent  war.  It 
was  a  genuine  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides.  Great  Britain  did  not 
understand  military  diplomacy,  and 
Germany  did  not  show  any  compre- 
hension of  democratic  diplomacy.  In 
any  case,  Germany's  policy  being  what 
it  was,  the  war  could  only  have  been 
postponed.  The  capital  result  for  us 
is  that  Germany  had  not  more  than 
ten  war  vessels  and  a  number  of  mer- 
cantile auxiliaries  abroad.  She  failed 
to  strike^  except  with  mine-fields  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  so  missed 
the  use  of  her  favorite  stroke,  **the 
bolt  from  the  blue."  England,  ** which 
is  famous  for  negligence,"  as  Marl- 
borough said,  was  given  time  to  spread 
her  net  and  Germany  has  been  en- 
meshed in  it  ever  since. 

GERMANY  FAILED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  BRITISH  MISTAKES. 

There  was,  however,  one  direction 
in  which  similar  tactics  would  have 
been  equally  effective  whether  Great 
Britain  was  in  the  war  or  not.  The 
war  was  at  Germany's  chosen  moment, 
and  she  would  certainly  get  possession 
of  the  French  industrial  districts  where 
lay  the  bulk  of  the  coal  and  iron  sup- 
plies. It  would.be  essential  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France  and  Russia  to  invade 
the  trade  routes  to  prevent  replace- 
ment of  supplies  while  the  whole 
French  Navy  was  busy  safeguarding 
the  passage  of  French  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Against  Great  Britain 
the  central  facts  were: 

1.  Her  absolute  dependence  on  her 
shipping  and  sea-borne  supplies. 

2.  The  1904  scrapping  of  cruisers 
without  replacement. 

3.  The  1904-14  policy  of  cutting 
down  cruiser  strength  abroad. 

4.  The  mistaken  1904-09  Admiralty 
view  that  small  cruisers  were  of  little 
use,  and,  consequently,  armed  mer- 
chant vessels  still  more  useless. 


THE  ITEW  WAR  HASBOR  OF  KIEL,  GERHAHY 

to  hata  baen  ths  belt  exunpla  of  iti  kind  in  ciiileiica.    The  cltr  Itsalf  ma  (oundBd 
Ha*T,    Bmridai  th«  linpnial  ^pyiudi  theis  was  Utfa  privMa  •acabliabmaau. 


A  GBRlf  AH  TORI^DO  BOAT  DIVISIOI) 
TlM  term  torpado  boat  mi  rstalned  in  tha  Geimu  u*}  lor  tlis  lariat  cnft,  aimad  not  anl;  with  torpadtieB  bi 
with  n^d  die  fans.   3adi  baati  >ia  called  hy  other  dt*ia>  torpeda  boat  dattiorats,  at  moia  cddubodIj,  ■ — 
deatroyan.   The  OanuB  uTal  architect*  *ei«  peihan  leai  •accamfnl  with  thie  tTpe  ol  craft  than  with  battleitaj 


a  hitao.  Ruschin. 
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POLICY    WHICH    MIGHT    HAVB    BROUGHT 
SUCCESS. 

Had  these  facts  been  understood  by 
the  German  Admiralty,  they  would 
have  scattered  every  cruiser  and  mer- 
cantile auxiliary  to  the  distant  trade 
routes  during  the  period  of  crisis  from 
July  23  to  August  4,  1914.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  a  single  armed  vessel 
moved  outwards.  The  Emden's  suc- 
cesses were  really  like  the  bitter  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  for  they 
taught  only  of  the  lost  opportunities, 
which,  owing  to  British  negligence, 
were  offered  in  profusion. 

The  German  military  mind  seems 
incapable  of  any  graduations  of  method 
suited  to  adverse  circumstances.  With 
a  magnificent  military  machine  on 
shore  it  made  frightfulness  an  un- 
doubtedly successful  policy.  It  tried 
the  same  methods  at  sea  and  expected 
similar  results.  The  hope  was  futile, 
for  the  same  reason  that  all  German 
frightfulness  on  shore  recoiled  on  her 
the  moment  the  military  machine  be- 
gan to  fail.  Had  Germany  been  a 
model  of  correct  conduct  in  her  sea 
campaign,  every  neutral  would  .have 
been  nagging  furiously  at  Great  Britain 
and  endeavoring  to  defeat  her  blockade. 
Once  Germany  provoked  the  United 
States,  under  the  submarine  policy, 
definitely  against  her,  Great  Britain 
had  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
illicit  trade  by  Holland,  Denmark  and 
even  Sweden. 

SOME     OTHER     GERMAN     MISTAKES     IN 
PREPARATION. 

An  idea  seems  to  be  held  in  many 
quarters  that  the  Germans  seldom 
make  mistakes  in  regard  to  mechanism 
and  this  idea  has  been  fostered  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  debates  on  munitions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preparedness 
of  the  Germans  in  military  matters 
was  simply  achieved  by  the  profusion 
of  expenditure  on  all  weapons.  If  they 
had  to  choose,  as  every  nation  must 
when  not  preparing  for  its  own  selected 
moment,  they  would  have  been  forced 
to  concentrate  on  what  they  held  to  be 
most  vital.  This  is  exactly  what  they 
had  to  do  in  naval  matters.  Take  the 
destroyer,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
naval  craft.    Great  Britain  pinned  her 
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faith  to  the  gun,  Germany  to  the  tor- 
pedo. Indeed,  in  the  destroyer,  Great 
Britain  was  nearly  right  on  every  point 
so  far  as  design  was  concerned.  In 
every  one  of  the  classes  of  ships  she 
adopted  the  correct  principle  of  the 
heavier  armament.  Except  for  the 
naval  mine  and  the  Zeppelin,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  where  Germany 
was  right  in  the  adoption  of  the  weapon 
at  the  same  time  that  Gi;eat  Britain 
was  wrong.  British  mines  were  of  a 
useless  design  because  the  limit  was 
one  of  cost;  and  no  Zeppelins  were 
built. 

No    SIGN    OP    A    GREAT    DIRECTING    IN- 
TBLLIGENCE. 

The  comparative  failure  of  Germany 
arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  she  had 
to  compromise  in  regard  to  naval  ex- 
penditure so  as  to  get  what  she  thought 
would  give  the  best  results  out  of  a 
limited  expenditure;  but  even  so,  we 
should  always  remember  that  these 
preparations  were  all  directed  to  reach 
fruition  at  Germany's  chosen  moment. 
She  was  again  right  in  her  large  reserve 
of  guns  and  in  the  provision  of  arma- 
ments for  merchant  vessels  and  Great 
Britain  was  wrong  to  neglect  those 
things,  but  on  a  broad  survey  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  evidence  of  any  great 
brain  directing  affairs,  and  the  only 
conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that 
von  Tirpitz  was  simply  a  dead-weight 
to  German  policy;  that  the  German 
Navy's  correct  function  was  to  help 
win  domination  in  Europe,  leaving  the 
overthrow  of  British  naval  supremacy 
to  a  future  date,  when  the  industrial 
resources  of  Europe  or  a  greatly  en- 
larged Germany  could  be  thrown  into 
the  scale.  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser  to  appoint  a  military  leader  like 
von  der  Goltz  rather  than  von  Tirpitz 
to  be  head  of  the  German  Navy.  He 
would  have  understood  how  to  sub- 
ordinate its  actions  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  a  statesman  like  Bismarck, 
who  kept  the  military  element  in  sub- 
jection to  the  political  purposes  to  be 
achieved,  might  even  have  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Great  Britain  until  the 
time  came  for  dealing  with  the  sea-girt 
isle  which  withstood  Philip  of  Spain, 
Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon. 


Seaplane  Ariaing  from  Parent  Ship 

Chapter  LVI 

Later  Developments  of  War  in  the  Air 

THE  AIRMEN  BECOME  INCREASINGLY  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 
IN  MODERN  WARFARE 

npHE  history  of  war  in  the  air  was 
brought  in  another  volume  up  to 
the  end  of  1915.  While  the  war  of 
movement  lasted  the  function  of  air- 
craft was  reconnaissance;  with  the 
development  of  trench  warfare,  the 
mapping  out  of  the  intricate  maze  of 
trenches  and  saps  was  added.  This 
was  done  at  first  by  patient  drawing 
and  later  by  aerial  photography.  Ar- 
tillery bombardment  before  infantry 
attack  replaced  the  former  movements 
of  armies,  and  aircraft,  later  fitted  with 
wireless,  directed  the  gunners. 

THB      PLAKXS      NOW      TAKE      tIP      NEW 
FUNCTIONS  IN  THB  WAR. 

With  the  deadlock  both  sides  re- 
organized their  air-services,  remodeled 
and  developed  their  machines.  Swifter 
and  more  powerful  aeroplanes  were 
produced  and  another  function  de- 
veloped— the  destruction  of  enemy 
troops  and  maUriel  by  weight-lifting 
avians  de  bombardement  which  towards 
the  end  of  1915  became  effective.  The 
autumn  of  1915  saw  a  spectacular 
revival  in  German  aeronautics  (sub- 
sequent to  Allied  raids  on  Ludwigshafen 
and  Karlsruhe)  and  the  appearance 
early  in  1916  of  the  famous  Fokker 
machine.  Strife  for  mastery  in  the  air, 
so  that  observation  and  bomb-dropping 
could  be  carried  on  unhindered,  had 
led  to  aerial  combats  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  avians  de  chasse. 


The  following  letter,  written  from  an 
aviation  camp  by  the  famous  Boelcke 
illustrates  the  tentative  character  of 
German  aeronautical  knowledge  early 
in  the  war: 

•■D.  June  24,  1915 

"  Yesterday  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  inspected  our  camp.  Here  we 
have  gathered  samples  of  about  every- 
thing that  our  knowledge  of  aviation 
has  developed;  two  airplane  squadrons 
and  one  battleplane  division.  Both 
airplane  squadrons  are  equipped  with 
the  usual  biplanes,  only  we  have  an  im- 
provement! the  wireless,  by  means  of 
which  we  direct  the  fire  of  our  artillery. 
The  battleplane  squadron  is  here  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  to  do  at  present  on 
this  front  (the  West).  Among  them 
there  are  some  unique  machines,  for 
example:  a  great  battleplane  with  two 
motors;  it  is  for  three  passengers  and 
equipped  with  a  bomb-dropping  a[>- 
paratus.  Outside  of  this,  there  are 
other  battleplanes  with  machine  guns. 
They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  usual 
run.  Then  there  are  some  small  Fok- 
ker monoplanes,  also  with  machine 
guns." 

ACTIVITY  IN  THB  AIR  BBFORB  THE  VER- 
DUN  ASSAULT. 

With  the  concentration  of  troops  and 
materiel  in  the  Verdun  hinterland  early 
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in  1916,  the  Fokker  was  greatly  used 
by  the  enemy  to  prevent  aerial  scout- 
ing over  his  lines.  Emboldened  by 
success  against  the  French  and  British 
airmen,  the  Germans  frequently  came 
over  their  lines,  bombing  lines  of  com- 


destroyed  a  Zeppelin  near  Brabant-le- 
Roi.  After  this  preliminary  aerial 
skirmishing,  the  great  German  attack 
on  Verdun  was  launched. 

The  German  aerial  arm  was  furn- 
ished with  a  series  of  new  machines: 
small,  one-seated  biplanes  (Albatros, 
Halberstadt,  New  Fokker  and  Ago) 
with  a  fixed  motor  165-175  h.p.  and 
fitted  with  two  stationary  machine 
guns  firing  through  the  propellers. 
These  were  grouped  into  chasing  squad- 
rons (Jagdstaffeln)  and  were  fighting 
units  consisting  of  eighteen  aero- 
planes, which  flew  in  groups  (KelUn) 
of  six  each,  one  serving  as  a  guide  (Kel- 
tenfiihrer).  The  French  had  been  the 
first  to  use  a  group  of  fighting  machines 
in  the  Artols  offensive  of  May  1915, 
but  they  were  used  by  them  only  in 
defense.  They  had  organized  them 
again  for  the  Verdun  attack,  but  its 
violence  exceeded  all  expectations  and 
after  it  began  they  were  numerically 
unable  to  perform  all  the  missions  re- 
quired. For  a  few  days  the  Germans 
drove  the  French  aeroplanes  off  the 
battlefield,  forced  them  from  their 
landing  places  by  cannon,  and  won  the 
mastery  in  the  air. 


munication  and  transport  between 
Ch&lons  and  Verdun.  I  n  spite  of  enemy 
superiority,  however,  French  airmen 
did  succeed  in  getting  through  and  be- 
held strange  activities  between  Metz 
and  M^ziS^res.  On  February  21  a 
vigorous  enemy  aerial  offensive  took 
place;  in  one  place  a  squadron  of 
fifteen  enemy  machines  was  brought  to 
a  fight  by  the  French  who  effected 
heavy  damage  on  the  raiders,  and  also 
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It  was  thus  until  Feb,  25,  when  Gen- 
eral Retain  took  command,  restored 
the  front  and  set  to  work  to  reconquer 
the  initiative  in  the  air.  All  available 
French  squadrons  were  concentrated 
in  this  sector,  and  airmen  were  ordered 
to  adopt  vigorous  offensive  measures. 
When  new  French  fighting  machines 
of  improved  model  and  no  h.p. 
arrived,  the  lost  element  was  retrieved 
and  aeroplanes  engaged  in  regulating 
artillery  fire  and  taking  photographs 
could  work  in  safety.  Aerial  combats 
occurred  daily;  the  Lafayette  EscadriUe 
with  Thaw  and  Lufberry  and  de  Laage 
brought  down  some  eighteen  German 
machines  and  the  French  Cigogne 
(Stork)  squadron  won  great  distinction 
in  this  region,  although  their  greatest 
"stork,"  Guynemer,  was  slightly 
wounded  and  compelled  to  he  absent 
from  his  friends.  To  disguise  the  ma- 
chines against  the  Verdun  landscape, 
decorations  of  large  irregularly  placed 
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spots  of  green  and  red  adorned  the 
upper  part  to  correspond  to  the  red 
clay  soil  and  green  of  the  spring-clad 
country.  The  aeroplane  was  blue 
underneath  that  it  might  disappear 
against  the  background  of  the  sky. 
The  German  machines  were  white  with 
black  crosses,  save  that  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Boelcke,  which  was  black  with 
white  crosses,  and  did  deadly  execu- 
tion among  the  French  aviators.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  force  of  a 
squadron  in  himself. 

Boelcke  remarks  in  a  letter  from  the 
Verdun  front:  **The  devil  is  loose  on 
the  front.  Six  Americans  are  up. 
I  could  plainly  see  the  American  flag 
on  the  fuselage.  They  were  quite  bold; 
came  all  the  way  across  the  front." 
Boelcke — to  his  credit  be  it  said — car- 
ing nothing  for  the  multiplicity  of  the 
''devil*'  attacked,  but  this  time  was 
driven  home  and  concludes  regret- 
fully, '*I  only  saw  that  the  Americans 
were  again  flying  where  I  had  found 
them." 

THE   HARDBST   PIQHTINQ   SHIFTS   PROM 
VERDUN  TO  THE  SOMME. 

All  through  the  spring  a  furious 
assault  beat  upon  Verdun,  but  spent  its 
strength  in  vain.  Periodical  French 
counter-attacks  burst  into  flame  just 
as  soon  as  the  German  first  fury  was 
stemmed.  ''Passeront  pasF'  sang  the 
soldiers,  and  the  fliers  in  the  clouds 
set  the  firmament  echoing  to  the  cry. 
Summer  wore  on  and  the  attacks  on 
Verdun  died  down;  they  had  failed, 
failed  of  their  purpose  to  capture 
Verdun,  failed  of  their  attempt  to 
drive  the  British  into  a  premature 
offensive.  By  July  all  things  were  in 
readiness,  however,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  began  on  the  flat  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  air  forces  had  a  considerable 
share  in  this  struggle.  Forced,  as  at 
Verdun,  to  resist  the  numerical  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy,  they  ignored  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  and  performed 
their  functions  in  spite  of  them.  Prep- 
aration had  been  careful:  aerodromes 
organized  and  effective  concentration 
made.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Somme  battle  the  one-seated  aero- 
plane fighting  singly  was  king  of  the 
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air,  although  conditions  changed  short- 
ly afterwards  and  squadron  formation 
Decame  the  rule.  The  French  and 
British  were  using  chiefly  the  Nieuport 
for  chasing,  until  the  Spad  appeared 
early  in  September  under  the  pilotage 
of  Guynemer  and  Corporal  Sauvage. 
These  like  the  Fokkers  were  armed  with 
a  machine  gun  firing  through  the 
propeller.  Seated  in  one,  **free  to 
manoeuvre  at  will,  the  solitary  pilot 
could  plan  ruses,  hide  himself  in  the 
light  or  in  the  clouds,  take  advantage  of 
the  enemy's  blind  side,  and  carry  out 
sudden  destructive  attacks  which  are 
impossible  in  groups."  Later  in  the 
campaign  the  enemy  drilled  their 
one-seated  or  two-seated  patrols, 
trained  them  in  resistance  to  isolated 
attack  and  taught  them  how  to  attack 
the  solitary  machine  which  had  ven- 
tured out  beyond  its  own  lines.  Then 
the  Allies  in  defense  were  compelled 
to  alter  their  tactics  and  adopt  group 
formation. 

THE  FLYING  FORMATION  OF  A  RAIDING 
SQUADRON. 

The  flight  of  the  larger  migratory 
birds  was  taken  as  a  model.  The 
squadron  flew  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
V  with  the  leader  at  the  apex.  In  a 
raid  the  heavier,  clumsier  bombing 
planes  flew  between  the  prongs  of  the 
V,  guarded  in  the  rear  by  another  line 
of  fighting  planes.  The  bombers  were 
thus  enclosed  by  a  triangle  of  fighting 
planes. 

Captain  Boelcke  had  been  taking  an 
enforced  rest  in  the  Balkans;  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Somme  in  Sep- 
tember to  organize  a  fighting  squadron, 
and  empowered  to  select  from  the 
Flying  Service  those  men  who  seemed 
particularly  qualified  for  the  service. 
Among  others  he  chose  the  brilliant 
young  Baron  von  Richthofen,  who 
later  was  to  attain  the  proud  total  of 
eighty  machines  brought  down  (the 
Germans  counted  captive  balloons 
among  their  score).  From  letters 
written  by  von  Richthofen  from  the 
Somme  we  can  almost  exactly  date  the 
formation  of  the  first  Boelcke  Jagdstafd 
of  the  circus  type.  '*Sept.  16,  1916. 
We  were  at  the  butts  trying  our  ma- 
chine guns.    On  the  previous  day  we 
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had  received  our  new  aeroplanes  and 
the  next  morning  Boelcke  was  to  fly 
with  us.  We  all  were  beginners." 
The  following  day,  "Before  we  started 
Boelcke  repeated  to  us  his  instructions 
and  for  the  first  time  we  flew  as  a 
squadron  commanded  by  the  great 
man  whom  we  followed  blindly." 
And  later  he  says  "Frequently 
we  fought  really  big  battles  in 
the  air.  There  were  then  from 
forty  to  sixty  English  machines, 
but  unfortunately  the  Germans 
were  often  in  the  minority.  Still 
the  Englishman  is  a  smart  fel- 
low. Thatwe  must  allow.  Some- 
times the  Englishmen  came 
down  to  a  very  low  altitude 
and  visited  Boelcke  in  his  quar- 
ters upon  whom  they  threw 
their  bombs.  They  absolutely 
challenged  us  to  battle  and 
never  refused  fighting." 

VON    SICHTHOFBN'S    CRCUS   AF- 
PBARS  ON  THB  FIBLD. 

Boelcke   met   his  death  one 
gusty  morning  in  October,  1916, 
among   the   clouds  and   above 
those  fields  which  he  once  called 
the  El  Dorado  of  flying  men. 
Here  too  Hawker,  the   gallant 
British  ace,  fell  a  victim  to  von 
Richthofen  himself.    In  a  spec- 
tacular  duel   which    began   at 
10,000    feet    the    two   airmen 
manoeuvred  downwards  in  ever- 
narrowing    spirals   until    only 
300    feet    above    the    ground. 
Hawker,  turning  his  machine  into  the 
wind,  sought  to  regain  his  own  lines. 
Von     Richthofen    followed    and    shot 
Hawker    through    the   head    so    that 
he  crashed  and  fell  one  hundred  and 
fifty    feet   behind    the   German   lines, 
Immelmann  had  fallen  early  in  July, 
shot  down  by  McKubbin. 

When  von  Richthofen  had  destroyed 
his   sixteenth    machine,   he   was   pro- 


Richthofen's  Circus"  not  merely  for 
their  gaudy  hues,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  fully  equipped  with  a 
train  in  which  they  could  live  if  neces- 
sary and  a  repairing  outfit  including 
mechanics,  so  that  they  could  be 
transferred  as  a  unit  from  point  to 
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point  of  the  front  as  pressure  varied. 
Thus  the  circus  might  be  operating  at 
Verdun  one  week,  the  next  north  of 
Arras,  and  a  few  days  later  on  the 
Somme.  Whenever  it  pitched  its  tents 
it  did  its  regular  squadron  perform- 
ance, and  followed  it  up  later  in  the 
day  by  lone-hand  raids  or  strafing 
flights  by  two  or  three.  The  term 
"circus"  is  now  an  adopted  one  among 


moted  to  flight  commander,  and  began     airmen,  having  this  distinct  meaning, 
a  sensational  career  in  a  scarlet  aero- 
plane.   The  members  of  his  squadron 
followed  their  individual  preference  in 


coloring.  A  machine  might  have  a  red 
body,  blue  nose  and  yellow  wings.  All 
were  brighdy  colored,  and  were  nick- 
named  ^   the   British  airmen   "Von 


PANBS  BKOn*  TO  ACCOMPANY  ATTACK- 
INQ  INFANTRY. 

The  skies  above  the  Somme  lands 
witnessed  another  development  in 
aerial  tactics,  the  successful  use  of 
contact  patrols  which  linked  artillery 
and  infantry  together.  To  the  British 
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belongs  the  credit  of  a  trial  use  of  the 
aeroplane  with  the  infantry,  but  the 
French  first  used  it  with  some  success 
at  Verdun.  On  the  Somme  it  filled  a 
great  want.  Previous  to  this  battle, 
liaison  between  infantry  and  guns  was  a 
very  difficult  matter.  A  battalion 
would  go  "over  the  top"  and  disappear 
behind  the  enemy's  lines.  It  might 
need  reinforcements,  or  it  might  wish 
to  call  for  concentrated  fire  on  a  dan- 
gerous point,   but   its  only  means  of 
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communication,  telephone  wires,  run- 
ners, pigeons  and  signals,  were  all  in 
the  danger  zone  itself  and  liable  to 
destruction.  When  the  British  in- 
troduced the  creeping  barrage  of  ar- 
tillery fire  which,  as  a  curtain,  moved  a 
little  ahead  of  the  infantry,  the  need 
was  even  greater.  The  airmen  solved 
the  problem.  Flying  in  stable  machines 
equipped  with  wireless  and  Klaxon 
horns,  they  swept  at  a  low  altitude 
over  the  advancing  lines,  "observed  all 
developments,  signalled  back  guidance 
for  the  barrage  and  by  means  of 
message  bags  supplied  headquarters 
with  valuable  information."  Thus  they 
not  only  regulated  artillery  fire,  and 
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timed  infantry  attacks,  but  followed 
up  the  latter  and  revealed  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  new  lines,  his  de- 
fensive works,  his  reinforcements  and 
his  attempted  counter-attacks. 

As  was  natural  this  low-flying  left 
much  to  the  initiative  of  solitary  air- 
men, who  took  full  advantage  of  their 
freedom  and  made  lone-hand  attacks 
on  enemy  trenches,  dug-outs  and  ma- 
chine guns.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  Allies  retreated  in  the 
spring  and  the  Germans  withdrew  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  trench  fight- 
ing gave  place  to  more  open  warfare. 
During  these  periods,  the  daring  swal- 
low airman  on  both  sides  came  into 
his  own  as  he  swooped  low  upon  roads 
and  railways  choked  with  troops  and 
transport.  Similarly,  in  the  Bulgarian 
withdrawal  of  September  and  October, 
191 8,  Allied  aviators  succeeded  in 
creating  what  was  almost  panic  among 
men  and  beasts  on  the  few  roads  open 
among  the  inhospitable  mountains. 
During  the  battle  of  Amiens,  1918, 
British  airmen  even  compelled  the 
surrender  of  railway  trains  and,  on 
one  occasion,  of  a  huge  long-range  gun. 

THS  ALLIED  AIRMAN  IN  CONTROL  OP  THE 
SOMMB  FRONT. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
the  Allied  aviators  continued  all  their 
functions  in  the  air.  The  French  and 
British  were  flying  every  day  in  all 
weathers  over  every  point  of  import- 
ance within  thirty  miles  of  the  front, 
and  sometimes  even  reaching  places 
seventy  miles  distant.  They  were 
dropping  bombs  on  trains,  on  ammuni- 
tion stores,  on  columns  of  transport. 
"They  dipped  down  low  to  use  the 
machine  guns  on  marching  troops. 
They  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
enemy's  observation  balloons.  They 
even  slid  out  of  the  clouds  and^ 
audacity  could  go  no  further — engaged 
and  routed  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
themselves."  The  following  extract, 
taken  from  the  diary  of  a  German 
lieutenant  of  the  iSoth  Regiment,  is 
eloquent  upon  the  subiect: 

"August  25.  Today  we  had  a 
tremendously  heavy  bombardment 
which  surpassed  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.    Who  can  say  if  it  was  our  own 


GERHAir  BALLOON  ALIOHTmO  IIT  THE  WEST 
TkB  h  >  GaBUB  mmtuT  abumtiDn  biUooB  of  th>  Caiaot  trpe.  Am  ■  dbBCtoi  of  fun  ftrt  tha  capUre  bollaoD  w(i 
bnnc  oud  before  the  end  of  the  wtr  od  ■  cule  whitfa  practlcdiy  OlipUced  the  lerapluie.    Sealed  aloft  in  tt* 
bailut  tbe  obsarrai  acted  u  lenlinel  cd  the  ikr  with  the  kesn  lonc-iaiifs  Tlaioa  of  the  hawk.  Ruscbm. 


nil  pictme  waa  taken 
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or  the  enemy's  artillery?  We  stand 
here  under  the  most  severe  artillery 
fire  ever  seen  by  the  world,  directed  so 
accurately  by  twenty-nine  captive  bal- 
loons which  venture  up  a  bare  six 
hundred  metres  high  for  fear  of  the 
enemy's  aviators.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  so  far  behind,  to  get  out  of  the 


enemy's  naval  guns,  that  our  artillery 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  aerial 
observers."  And  again,  August  31,  he 
writes:  "There  are  thirty-four  English 
captive  balloons  and  one  German  to  be 
seen.  This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs! 
In  addition  there  are  about  fifty 
aviators  climbing  overhead." 

THB  FAMOUS  GUYNBUBR  AMD  THB  STORK 
SQUADRON. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  mastery 
of  the  air  belongs  to  those  who  organ- 
ized and  those  who  led  these  fighting 
expeditions  over  the  enemy  country. 
Through  their  efforts,  reconnaissance, 
artillery    spotting    and    photography 
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proceeded  with  little  disturbance, 
whereas  the  Germans  were  so  hard 
pressed  that,  as  the  diary  quoted  above 
records,- they  could  hardly  guide  their 
own  guns  or  collect  useful  information. 
Among  the  French  squadrons,  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  Somme  was  the  Stork 
Squadron,  which  was  shown  to  have 
waged  from  March  19  to  August  19, 
1916,  338  combats,  bringing  down  36 
aeroplanes,  3  dracken  (dragon  balloons) 
and  compelling  36  other  badly  damaged 
aeroplanes  to  land.  Guynemer  and 
Nungesser  had  survived  the  winter's 
risks  and  led  their  comrades  in  daring 
and  skill.  For  a  year  more  the  former 
was  to  continue  his  spectacular  career. 
It  must  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds 
was  a  great  handicap  to  Allied  fliers 
in  that  they  drifted  farther  over  the 
enemy's  lines  as  they  fought,  and  in 
case  of  crippling  were  forced  to  fly 
into  a  head  wind  before  they  could 
make  a  safe  descent. 

Late  in  September  and  throughout 
October  the  foe  made  a  savage  attempt 
to  regain  his  standing  in  the  air.  He 
produced  new  types  of  machines — 
among  them  a  new  Halberstadt  pos- 
sessing 240  h.p.  with  strong  climbing 
power.  It  was  then  that  Boelcke  was 
recalled  from  Turkey  and  given  the 
task  of  organizing  the  flying  squadrons. 

ABPtRITBD  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOMBINQ  BX- 
PHDITION. 

An  account  of  a  bombing  expedition 
drawn  from  the  chronicles  of  Mr. 
Perry  Robinson,  The  Times  corre- 
spondent at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
must  complete  our  summary  of  this 
great  period  of  aerial  activity.  It  was 
September,  1916,  and  the  enemy  was 
continually  shifting  masses  of  men  from 
all  northern  points  of  his  line  down 
to  the  Somme  and  taking  his  shattered 
divisions  back  to  rest.  Libercourt,  the 
objective  of  the  raid,  was  a  railway 
junction  of  great  importance,  but 
near  the  station  were  three  aerodromes 
which  must  be  kept  quiet  if  the  raid 
was  to  be  a  success.  Thus  at  i  o'clock 
Allied  aviators  from  behind  the  clouds 
began  to  bomb  the  aerodromes,  "fm- 
mediately  after  the  first  bombs,  which 
scattered  ruin,  other  bombs  began  to 
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fall,  not  dangerously  explosive,  but  busy.  Troops  as  they  poured  out  and 
emitting  thick  clouds  of  fumes  and  fled  southwards  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
smoke,  blinding  and  bewildering  the  machine-gun  fire  from  the  skies.  Mean- 
men  below,  till  each  aerodrome  from  while,  another  aeroplane  attacked  Li- 
above  looked  like  a  boiling  pit.  Into  bercourt  station  and  dropped  nearly 
this  turmoil  the  airmen  above  kept  fifty  bombs  which  fell  on  the  station 
at  intervals  dropping  high-explosive  buildings,  railway  sidings,  .  on  the 
bombs.  Meanwhile  at  the  junction  rolling  stock  in  the  yards,  and  spread 
soon  after  i  :3o  a  train  was  seen,  and  destruction  everywhere  around.  Over- 
two  of  our  squadrons  dipped  from  out  of  head  some  of  the  fighting  planes  circled 


TWO  DISTIHCT  TYPES  OF  AKMT  PLAflES 
TUi  plettse  Qtiutntn  the  coDtnut  betwsBD  the  build  of  in  «e[op[iaa  tccocdiDg  to  fanctlon.  On  Ihe  left  ii  thowd 
■  bombina  plane  wltli  lu-fe  wiai-Bpread  lo  taffon  tht  vsiiht  of  Uie  bomb*  It  urrleL    The  imaUsr  macMna  on 
the  ricbi  u  ■  flghting  plane,  BIted  will)  t«t  powerful  onclnei  and  dealcned  to  haTC  great  climfaiBi  power. 

the  sky  until  they  were  only  800  feet  and  kept  watch  in  case  the  enemy  ma- 
above  the  train  and  as  they  dropped,  chines  should  attempt  to  interfere,  but 
they  saw  another  train  coming  along  a  no  hostile  craft  appeared, 
branch  line,  and  this  two  others  went  -pHK  qrrmans  kntirkly   rsoroanizb 
off  to  deal  with."  1     their  air  servicb. 

Both  trains  were  loaded  with  troops.  The  French  Staff  in  its  summary  of 

and  they  had  a  dreadful  time.    When  results  of  Allied  aerial  warfare  for  1916 

the  engine  was  thrown  from  the  rails,  announced  that  900  aeroplanes  had  been 

as  a  result  of  the  explosion,  the  troops  destroyed,  81  kite  balloons  burned,  and 

scrambled     from     the    wreckage     for  754  bombardments   had  taken   place, 

shelter  to  a  large  wood,  with  the  aero-  The  German  Staff  was  not  slow  to  profit 

planes  playing  upon  them  as  they  fled  by  the  lessons  of  the  Somme  campaign 

panic-stricken,  massed  together.  Wreck-  and  began  a  thorough  over-hauling  of 

age    of    the    first    train    blocked    the  its  aeronautical  service.    By  a  decree 

aoproach  of  the  other  train  from  Lens  of   November,  1916,  the  aerial   forces 

and  as  it  stood  the  airmen  again  grew  were  separated  from  the  other  forces  of 
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communication  and  classed  as  Aerial 
Combatant  Forces  (Luftstreitkrdfte)  un- 
der a  separate  staff  officer.  Genera) 
Lieutenant  von  Hoeppner,  who  had 
been  Chief  of  Staff  of  Otto  von  Below's 
Sixth  Army,  as  Kommandeur  der  Lufl- 
strHikrdSte.  The  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  squadrons  were 
divided  into  bombing,  chasing,  patrol- 
ling and  field  squadrons  (of  which  the 
last  were  entrusted  with  scouting, 
photography,  and  spotting).  The  com- 
mander of  the  aeronautical  section  of 


factories.  By  the  spring  of  1917  she 
possessed  forty  chasing  squadrons  of 
different  types  including  a  new  Fokker 
and  Albairos  of  160  h.  p.,  with  a  Benz 
or  Mercies  fixed  engine  and  two 
Maxim  guns  shooting  through  the 
propeller  blades.  As  bomb-carriers,  von 
Hoeppner  was  also  responsible  for  the 
two-engine  Gothas  (520  h  p.)  which 
gained  such  notoriety  in  raids  over 
Britain,  the  Friederichshafens  and  the 
A.  E.  9  (450  h,  p.).  Preparation  was 
very  careful  and  General  von  Hoeppner 


SBCnOnAl  DUGRAU  OP 
TU*  puticDlu  Gotlu  unlxl  two  260  h.  p.  MaicMte  ea.^ 
rcallr  piapnIvTe,  net  "nictoi."   In  «  tonit  lorwvd  ■  cnn 
til*  viiifi.  Two  othsn,  in  siootsi  on  tiumeiie  tabsi  *"  ~ ' 
otha  In  ■  cnn-liinngl  lavcl  with  the  Rant,  In  tha  ounnb 

the  Fifth  German  Army  before  Ver- 
dun had  stated  in  a  report  that  "a 
conscientious  aviator  was  the  only 
reliable  informant  in  battle,"  and  this 
statement  was  amplified  by  the  Crown 
Prince;  who  urged  constant  association 
between  the  air  service  and  the  in- 
fantry. 

This  personal  relation  between  in- 
fantry and  airmen  was  strongly  urged 
by  Guynemer  and  by  von  Richthofen 
who  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
former's  heroic  work  and  commisera- 
tion for  their  hardships  in  the  trenches. 
During  the  winter  Germany  strength- 
ened her  chasing  squadrons,  improved 
the  personnel  of  her  air  service,  con- 
centrated on  producing  high-powered 
engines,  and  increased  the  output  of  her 
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pfop«Il«ri  moTint  behind  th*  winii,  tiina  Iniiic 

, rwnrdft,  uid,  At  certain  anilfli  nbove  and  b«low 

behind  ths  reu  uiHCafei,  flrad,  one  >boTa  tha  bodj,  the 
ahown  in  the  dfiilTun. 

told  the  press  at  the  end  of  May,  1917, 
that  the  German  airmen  were  un- 
rivaled. 

THR  BRITISH   AI.SO  RXCEIVB  SOUS  NSW 
TYPES. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Germans 
began  to  withdraw  towards  the  Sieg- 
fried line  and  during  this  time,  activity 
in  the  air  was  of  course  very  great.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Bristol  fighters, 
theSopwith  triplanesand  de  Havilands 
in  numbers,  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps  were  having  a  very  bad  time.  On 
April  6,  for  instance  it  was  reported  in 
the  Headquarters  communiqui  that 
twenty-eight  machines  had  been  miss- 
ing for  two  days.  The  enemy,  secure 
in  his  new  Siegfried  line  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  April,  believed  that  he 
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ituic  twi&-«n^iied  Mpluit  ol  the  combat  cU»  which  combLnei  ptmt  welchC-caiTjliil  power  with  high  tfti 
Tm  coBtasIm  ■!•  sHtutvd  ill  th«  lawUf «  uul  beaDM  tht  ptoi>«U«>  u*  *l  IB*  iMm  Um  obHiisr  has  m  !«■  ob- 
ilnsuft  lUon  anA  daaivr  Aald  «t  Ate.  Thla  renden  ■rschronuliic  of  awchina  ton  and  propcUct  nnnnaaaaij. 
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Foiea.   Pilota  and  abaancra  took  tha  moit  meticul 
I  ol  ulatT  if  nuprlaad  b*  enemr  alimea.  Tkia  uuad 

Briihhflffi. 
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had  gained  a  better  position  than  he  look  far  into  our  lines  and  note  every- 

had    lost    at    the    Somme,     But    the  thing  that  was  going  on.   We  proposed 

Allies  had  prepared  a  spring  offensive  toput  out  these  enemy  eyes.  We  called 

striking    at    the    pivots    of    the    new  the  big,  elongated  gas-bags  'sausages' 

German  positions,  in  the  north  around  and  the  French  did  likewise  'sancisses'. 

Douai  and  Cambrai  and  in  the  south  They  floated  in  the  air  at  anywhere 

at  Laon.  from  800  to  3000  feet  above  the  ground. 

Every  class  of  machine  was  engaged  and  were  held  captive  by  cables.  These 

in  preparations  for  the  great  offensive,  cables  were  attached  to  some  special 

Bombing  squadrons  were  out  by  day  kind  of  windlasses  which   could   pull 


TUi  picttue  allows  ( 


BOMBS  m  THEIR  PLACE  m  A  PLAKE 


ld1»di  lor  cAnriiu  uid  drctppini  bombi  In  «  bombbiK  plute.   Uoun 

11  tilMBii  (na  bomb*  ua  dionxd  Kt  tba  pilol'i  wlU.   Bomb*  i 
■>  dioppad  "Ufa"  If  the  aTUtoi  bad  Id  lat  lid  ol  Uiam  orat  U> 


Uonnted  oa  ■  crUndaT, 


in  fact  lacaei  amaU. 


and  by  night  when  they  flew  over  the 
lines  with  only  the  stars  to  guide  them 
and  dropped  tons  of  explosives  on 
German    communications.      Photo- 


the  balloons  down  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  they 
could  disappear  as  if  by  witchcraft. 
Wherever  the  sausages  flew  they  were 


graphers  were  busy  during  every  hour  protected  from  aeroplane  attack  by 
of  sunlight  and  artillery  observers  put  heavy  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns, 
through    long    days    with     the    guns     and  also  by  what  we  came  to  know  a 


at  preliminary  bombardment.  Major 
Bishop  was  at  this  time  doing  some 
of  his  daring  work  with  the  R.  F.  C.  and 
he  speaks  of  an  attack  upon  the  Ger- 
man captive  balloons.  "They  flew 
in  the  same  place  almost  every  day — 
well  back  of  the  enemy's  lines,  but 
the  observers  in  them,  equipped  with 

splendid     telescopes,     could    leisurely     some  incendiary  missile  at  them." 
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'flaming  onions.'  These  'flaming 
onions'  appear  to  consist  of  about  ten 
baits  of  fire  and  are  shot  from  some 
kind  of  rocket  gun.  .  .  ,  Our  in- 
structions were  not  only  to  drive  the 
enemy  balloons  down  but  to  set  fire 
to  and  destroy  them.  This  is  done  by 
diving  on  them  from  above  and  firing 


BTDSOPLAKE  AKLOAT  IN  THE  WATER 

wen  both  ] 
(cooiuL   Wbil«  on  Ihe  mtsi  the  pilot  It 


In  a  hjrdioaUoe  floits  leplacs  tb»  whealm  ol  ths  asiopluie.  After  the  war  en  eniphlblous  pUne  vras  derslojnd 
ia  which  Wheels  uul  fioata  were  both  preaent  and  coold  be  adjuBted  to  the  xutuie  of  the  lAkliic-oS  or  t»w*fiiia 
(cooiuL   While  on  Ihe  mtei  Ihe  pilot  ateeia  chiefly  b;  maaiu  of  tha  loddei  oi  "tall"  of  the  InaeUce.* 


LIFIinO  THE  HTDKOPLAHE  TO  ITS  HAKQAR 
he  trne  "a 

. Jtoyal  n«nl  Air  Serrici 

nth  of  th(  Genun  riveri.  Bat  for  Huuaciaii  aea  iEcuimxiuuiiii;ir  um  <. 
re  ulisfiutoiT.  and  In  thU  respect  the  Qemuiu  were  better  equipped  in 
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AIRMEN   BVBN   ATTACK   THB    BNBMY   IN 
.     THB  TRBNCHBS. 

On  April  4  the  attack  was  launched. 
That  the  German  infantry  did  not  rel- 
ish this  vigorous  offensive  is  proved 
from  letters  taken  from  prisoners 
captured  during  the  Arras  offensive. 
One  writes:  ** These  British  airmen  are 
the  very  devil,  for  they  come  down  to 
our  trenches  and  almost  enter  our  dug- 
outs, bombing  and  machine-gunning 
and  seeming  to  take  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  doing  so,  and  quite  regardless  of 
our  rifle  fire.  We  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  at  any  time  to  know  that 
they  had  found  a  way  of  flying  right 
through  our  dug-outs,  and  we  have  no 
peace  from  them  night  or  day."  Nor 
were  the  airmen  content  merely  to  sig- 
nal back  the  positions  of  enemy  guns, 
in  some  cases  they  shot  the  crews  of  the 
batteries,  and  instances  of  heavy  guns 
being  put  out  of  action  by  direct  bomb 
hits  from  150  feet  are  known. 

Von  Richthofen  himself  remarks 
of  these  days:  "During  the  full-moon 
nights  of  the  month  of  April,  1917,  our 
English  friends  were  particularly  ac- 
tive." One  night,  it  seems,  they  raided 
the  aviators*  quarters,  and  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  barking  guns,  he  says, 
"One  of  the  Englishmen  flew  at  so 
low  an  altitude  over  my  habitation  that 
in  my  fright  I  pulled  the  blanket  over 
my  head."  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  new  British  machines  had  arrived 
and  began  to  make  their  presence  felt. 
Von  Richthofen,  April  29,  admits 
that  the  new  Sopwiths  and  de  Havil- 
ands  could  outclimb  the  famous  Alba- 
tros  chaser. 

THB  FRBNCH  AIRBdBN  LBD  BY  QUYNBMBR 
DO  QRBAT  WORK. 

Meanwhile  in  the  southern  sector  of 
the  line  the  French  offensive  had  been 
launched  against  the  heights  of  the 
Aisne.  The  opening  day,  April  6, 
was  snowy  and  wet  and  air  observation 
was  badly  crippled,  the  enemy  had  got 
wind  of  the  attack  and  the  tanks  did 
not  achieve  as  much  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  French  aviators  did  some  heroic 
work;  it  is  said  of  Guynemer  at  this 
time  that  whereas  on  the  Somme 
he  had  been  one  of  the  great  French 
champions,  on  the  Aisne  he  became 
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their  king.  Later  in  the  Flanders 
offensive,  the  Badische  Presse  for  Au- 
gust 8,  1917,  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  his  eagle-like  flights:  "The  airman 
you  see  flying  so  high  is  the  famous 
Guynemer.  He  is  the  rival  of  our 
most  daring  aviators,  an  as^  as  the 
French  reckon  their  champions."  On 
September  11,  1917,  he  was  killed 
iafter.  having  brought  down  fifty-four 
enemy  planes. 

As  for  the  Germans,  no  longer  on  the 
offensive  as  at  the  Somme,  they 
practised  a  strong  concentration  in 
order  to  secure  superiority  in  the 
air  in  the  limited  sector  of  the  front 
where  the  action  took  place.  Prudence 
was  recommended  in  scouting  and  pa- 
trol work;  thus,  if  on  the  offensive,  the 
order  was  that  at  the  hour  determined 
upon  all  available  machines  should 
rise  together  to  a  low  altitude,  divide 
into  two  distinct  fleets,  the  chasing 
units  flying  above  the  rest.  Then  the 
two  fleets  were  to  make  for  the  point 
of  attack,  getting  higher  as  they  went 
and  engage  the  enemy  above  the  lines 
with  the  utmost  energy,  not  giving  up 
the  pursuit  until  they  reached  the 
French  lines,  where  danger  from  anti- 
aircraft batteries  would  be  too  great. 
(It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  German 
offensive  did  not  include  fighting  over 
the  enemy's  line!) 

OBSERVATION    AND    PHOTOGRAPHY    THB 
MOST  IMPORTANT  FUNCTIONS. 

Fighting  slackened  at  the  end  of  May 
and  a  new  offensive,  the  Second  Battle 
of  Flanders,  began  at  the  end  of  July 
and  raged  until  the  following  winter. 
In  this  battle  the  British  under  Plumer 
and  Gough  were  supported  by  the 
French  army  under  General  Anthoine. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  the  Germans, 
warned  by  the  formidable  French  and 
British  preparations,  had  brought  ad- 
ditional aeroplanes  and  sausages  to 
the  Flanders  front.  Through  July 
terrible  contests  took  place  in  the  air, 
some  of  them  duels,  others  battles 
between  strong  squadrons,  as  for  in- 
stance on  July  13,  where  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty  machines  on  each 
side.  In  this  fight  the  Germans  lost 
fifteen  machines.  All  this  fighting  was, 
of  course,  to  secure  for  the  side  gaining 
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the  advantage  the  initiative  in  re- 
connaissance, bombing,  photography 
and  infantry  control  work,  for  after  all 
observation  was  the  most  important 
function  of  aircraft. 

Duririg  the  course  of  the  big  oflfensive 
in  the  Ypres  sector,  August,  1917,  Tke 
Times  correspondent  wrote  of  the 
artillery  and  aeroplane  work:  "During 
the  last  few  days'  fighting,  I  have 
heard  several  times  the  statement  that 


The  official  French  communiqiU  re- 
ported that  during  the  week-end  of 
August  18-19,  19' ?■  I '  ^  French 
aeroplanes  had  dropped  26,000  lbs.  of 
explosive  upon  German  railheads  in 
the  Meuse  district,  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
machines  used.  Similar  evidence  of 
German  increase  was  also  given  by  the 
formation  flights  of  air-raiders  over 
England  during  the  summer  of  1917. 


f  ■emrs  of  the  diflsnnt  puti  of  the  plue  wu  caiiled  on  In  spKUI  laclorica  asd  Ibe  nut*  put  toiethsr  In  •■■smbllni 
UcIotIbs.  The  Bandlsr-Pace  dona  InTolvad  lao.CKIO  lepuate  put!  and  the  micnitnda  of  ths  nMBafictttrint  but 

■      '         ■—- •  Btitmh  Official. 


in  the  course  of  the  battle  the  fire  of 
the  German  batteries  actually  grew 
perceptibly  and  continuously  less  as 
they  were  put  out  of  action  by  our  guns. 
This  is  quite  credible.-  In  the  course 


G" 


Then  the  battles  of  Flanders  died 
down  into  winter  ratn  and  mud,  and 
once  more  the  belligerents  took  stock 


of  a  single  day,  our  artillery  guided  by  of  their  assets  for  a  spring  offensive, 
our  aeroplanes  silenced  73  hostile  bat-  Ludendorff  and  von  Hindenburg  met 
teries.  Observation  showed  21  gun-  the  Reichstag  in  secret  session  and 
pits  entirely  destroyed  and  35  others  promised  speedy  victory.  Production 
badly  damaged.  Eighteen  explosions  in  all  branches  was  speeded  up  for  the 
of  ammunition  stores  were  caused  and  final  effort  and  in  the  early  spring  of 
fifteen  other  fires.  These  are  only  the  1918  Germany  possessed  about  eighty- 
items  of  air  work  in  a  single  day  of  five  squadrons  of  fighting  planes  (about 
battle,  but  their  influence  on  the  course  1 100  machines) ,  and  perhaps  an  equal 
of    victory    is    obviously    enormous."  number  attached  to  the  army  for  pur- 
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poses  of  photography,  reconnaissance, 
infantry  contact  and  artillery  control. 
A  great  effort  was  made  to  develop  the 
bombarding  planes;  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunkirk,  Nancy,  London,  and  even  of 
Paris  were  victims  of  these  improve- 
ments as  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
Gothas  and  Friedrichshafens  was 
increased  to  300  kilometers  from  home, 
and  their  bomb-carrying  capacity  to 
800  kilograms  (nearly  a  ton).  In  the 
Gotha,  advance  in  sp)eed  and  manoeuv- 
ring ability  was  backed  up  by  improve- 
ment in  armament,  namely  a  third 
machine  gun  which  was  mounted  under 
the  fuselage  so  as  to  eliminate  all  dead 
angles  of  fire. 

With  the  wireless,  the  Germans  had 
the  macrophone,  a  device  which  highly 
intensified  sounds  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone and  made  them  audible  in  spite 
of  engines,  vibration  and  wind.  The 
Allies  also  developed  similar  devices. 
The  generator  employed  with  the  wire- 
less was — ^with  customary  German 
system — put  to  good  use  in  cold 
weather  or  in  great  altitudes  in  heating 
the  resistance  wires  woven  into  the 
aviator's  clothing.  With  sighting  also 
the  enemy  began  to  employ  highly 
efficient  sighting  instruments  made  by 
well-known  optical  firms  like  Zeiss 
and  Goertz.  Instrument  and  auxiliary 
tables  allowed  of  rapid  calculation  of 
the  angle  of  fire  required,  took  into 
account  wind,  speed  and  height,  guided 
the  pilot  just  over  his  objective  and 
automatically  warned  the  bombarder 
of  the  precise  moment  to  release  his 
bombs.  An  ingenious  invention,  aimed 
at  discounting  camouflage,  was  the  air- 
scout's  stereoscopic  camera  of  great 
power  and  sharpness.  Built  into  the 
body  at  a  point  where  it  commanded 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ground 
below,  its  lens  could  discover  from  an 
altitude  of  two  miles  whether  trenches 
or  batteries  were  actual  or  only  hollow 
shams. 

THE  GREAT  WEIQHT-LIFTINQ  MACHINES 
OF  THE  YEAR. 

Another  German  development  of 
191 8  was  the  new  Fokker  triplane. 
This,  though  not  so  fast  as  some  of 
the  other  pursuit  planes,  had  a  climb- 
ing sp)eed  which  excelled  that  of  any 
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other  machine  at  the  front  and  rend- 
ered its  attack  particularly  vigorous 
from  below.  In  the  spring  drive  the 
enemy  used  these  triplanes  in  large 
numbers,  frequently  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  at  a  time. 

The  growing  importance  of  twin  or 
multiple-engined  aeroplanes  was  a 
significant  feature  of  aerial  construc- 
tion on  both  sides.  Further,  in  191 8, 
the  ''ceiling,"  or  the  elevation  at  which 
planes  must  be  able  to  fly,  was  increased 
from  16,000  to  18,000,  and  then  well 
above  20,000  feet.  The  improvement 
in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  anti- 
aircraft gun  made  this  necessary.  A 
slow  machine  with  a  high  ceiling  could 
use  its  power  to  climb  out  of  range  and 
dive  upon  its  victim,  or  evade  the  un- 
welcome attentions  of  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Germany,  and  later  the  Allies  also, 
constructed  giant  aeroplanes  (Riesen- 
flugzeug)  of  about  1000-1400  h.  p.  with 
a  weight-lifting  capacity  of  two  tons. 
This  product  points  to  what  was  one 
of  the  greatest  developments  of  1918 — 
namely  the  far-extended,  continuous 
bombing  exp)editions  against  enemy 
maUriel,  :The  casualties  from  air-raids 
in  Great  Britain  were  heavy  during 
191 7,  and  the  Germans  bombed  British 
and  French  back  areas  with  marked 
pertinacity  during  191 8.  The  great 
British  camp  at  fitaples  suflPered  seven 
hundred  casualties  in  six  weeks.  But 
though  2,465  projectiles  were  dropped 
by  the  enemy  on  Allied  lines  and  on 
towns  behind  the  lines  in  March, 
British  bombarders  alone  dropped  on 
enemy  territory  38,118  bombs,  or 
sixteen  times  as  many.  April  saw  in- 
creased German  activity,  but  never- 
theless British  bomb-dropping  was 
still  ahead  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  one. 

I^HE  BRITISH  ORGANIZE  THE  INDEPBND- 
ENT  AIR  FORCE. 

In  April,  the  Independent  Air  Force 
was  formed  under  General  Trenchard, 
with  the  function  of  raiding  German 
industrial  centres  in  the  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia,  in  order  to  strike  at  the 
enemy's  sources  of  supply.  Much 
fighting  took  place  and  the  I.  A.  F. 
lost  109  machines  within  six  months, 
yet  it  accomplished  a  great  deal  both 
in    material    destruction    and    moral 
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effect.  As  early  as  October,  1917, 
raids  had  been  begun  by  three  squad- 
rons in  the  Nancy  area  and  this 
nucleus  was  later  developed  into  the 
Independent  Force  as  supplementary 


the  Royal  Air  Force  of 
Britain.  During  the  early  pe- 
riod, from  October,  1917,  to 
June  5,  1918,  fifty-seven  at- 
tacks were  made  on  the  Rhine- 
land,  including  day  and  night 
attacks  on  Cologne,  Stuttgart, 
Mannheim,  Mainz  and  Co- 
blenz.  In  June,  Trenchard  de- 
cided to  attack  as  many  of  the 
large  centres  as  it  was  possible 
to  reach,  and  the  weather  for 
the  first  three  months  was 
extremely  favorable  for  this 
long-distance  bombing, but  dur- 
ing September,  October,  and 
the  first  ten  days  of  November 
it  could  hardly  have  been  worse 
for  this  particular  work.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  force  was 
equipped  with  the  large  Hand- 
ley-Page  bombing  machines. 
The  total  weight  of  bombs 
dropped  between  June  6  and 
November  id  was  over  five 
hundred  tons,  of  which  160 
tons  were  dropped  by  day  and 
390  tons  by  night.  At  the  end 
of  June  it  was  apparent  that 
the  enemy  was  increasing  his 
number  of  fighting  machines 
and  during  September  and 
October  the  day  -  bombing 
squadrons  had  to  fight  prac- 
tically from  the  front  line  to 
their  objective  and  from  there 
home  again.  This  necessitated 
the  most  careful  keeping  of 
formation  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  casualties  as,  once  the 
formation  was  spht  up,  the 
enemy's  machines  could  attack  indi- 
vidual machines  at  their  leisure.  The 
Black  Forest  region  and  some  forty 
towns  including  Baden,  Frankfurt, 
Karlsruhe,  Mainz,  Stuttgart  and  Wies- 
baden were  attacked.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  a  group  was  estab- 
lished in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  bombing  Berlin  and  other  centres, 
but    its    machines    were    only    ready 


three  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

ADBSCRtPTION    OF    A    NIORT     BOUBtNO 
RAID. 

The   Independent  Force  at  the  re- 
Great     quest   of   Marshal    Foch  co-operated 
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with  the  American  First  Army  in  its 
attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  it 
further  co-operated  with  the  armies  by 
attacking  important  railway  junctions 
behind  the  French  lines  in  the  com- 
bined offensive  of  September  26.  The 
following  descriptive  account  of  one 
of  the  bombing  raids  into  Germany 
illustrates  the  general  nature  of  this 
kind  of  expedition,  whether  it  was  un- 
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dertaken  by  French  or  British  aviators. 
"Back  on  the  green  aerodrome,  miles 
behind  the  lines,  the  big  bombers  were 
prepared  for  their  raid.  Rows  of  huge 
machines  stood  waiting  for  the  finish- 
ing touches,  looking  in  the  twilight  like 
great  birds  roosting  on  the  ground. 
To  one  side  were  the  smaller  fighting 
aeroplanes  who  would  escort  the 
raiders  on  their  long  flight  over  Ger- 


be  dimly  distinguished,  with  ponds 
and  streams  dimly  gleaming  through 
the  night.  They  crossed  the  fighting 
lines  at  an  immense  altitude,  un- 
troubled by  'Archie'  or  any  other  ter- 
ror of  the  sky,  steadily  humming 
toward  the  big  German  town  which 
was  that  night's  objective.  After  a 
good  two-hour's  flight  a  signal  flared 
from  the  leading  machine.   The  Rhine 


plctore,  nude  bj  one  of  tbe  ofllclai  Biidah  i 
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man  territory.  Tanks  had  already 
been  filled,  and  now  the  huge  bombs 
were  wheeled  out  on  trollies  and  fitted 
to  the  underside  of  the  planes;  belts 
and  drums  of  ammunition  were  placed 
ready  to  use,  and  the  engines  run  up 
to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

"A  little  before  dark  the  pilots  and 
gunners  arrived  by  twos  and  threes. 
Each  officer  carefully  examined  his 
particular  part  of  the  machine  and  one 
by  one  the  aeroplanes  left  the  ground 
in  the  gathering  dusk  and  began  at 
once  to  climb.  Last  of  all  the  escorting 
machines  went  up.  Mile  after  mile  they 
flew  through  the  darkness.  Below,  the 
faint  outlines  of  fields  and  roads  could 
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wasathand.and  everyone  prepared  for 
action.  Guns  were  fingered  tenderly, 
bomb- releases  looked  to,  and  sights 
adjusted. 

BOMBERS  AND  FIOHTINO   PLANSa   BOTH 
NBCBSBARY  FOR  SUCCESS. 

"Then  the  first  searchlight  picked 
up  the  formation,  and  a  moment  later 
the  sky  was  covered  with  puffs  of 
smoke;  shrapnel  shrieked  through  the 
air,  and  long,  wavering  beams  fiashed 
hither  and  thither  to  aid  the  German 
gunners  at  their  task.  Down  went  the 
noses  of  the  machines  as  they  dived 
through  the  barrage,  each  pilot  intent 
on  keeping  his  place  in  the  formation 
and  hoping  that  a  stray  shot  might 
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not  reach  his  engine.  The  fighters  re- 
mained on  high,  waiting  for  the  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  which  would  soon  ar- 
rive out  of  the  darkness.  Another 
signal  flashed  out,  and  factories  and 
railway  stations  were  now  within  easy 
range.  One  by  one  and  in  salvos,  the 
pilots  planted  their  bombs.  Muffled 
roars  from  below  announced  the  arrival 
of  tons  of  high  explosive;  red  flashes 
showed    where    the    explosions    took 


the  escorting  fighters  had  waited  for. 
Diving  through  the  night,  they  fell 
on  their  foes,  shooting  at  close  range, 
sending  two  of  the  Germans  down  in 
flames,  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  town 
below.  'Archie'  meanwhile  had  died 
away;  there  was  as  much  danger  of 
hitting  friends  as  of  bringing  down  foes 
in  the  wild  turmoil  which  now  filled 
the  night. 

"  At  last  all  the  bombs  were  dropped. 
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place.    At  one  place  a  huge  sheet  of     Several  fires  glowed  in  the  town  and 


flame  shot  upwards,  tinting  half  the 
heavens  with  a  rosy  glow.  A  moment 
later  a  louder  boom  showed  the  cause 
of  the  fire— the  main  object  of  the  raid 
had  been  achieved:  the  munition  fac- 
tory hit  and  a  conflagration  started. 
Up  to  this  point  the  work  of  the  raiders 
had  been  simple.  Then  the  German 
night  pilots  came  on  the  scene,  en- 
deavoring to  break  up  the  formation 
and  overpower  tha  bombers  singly  in- 
stead of  attacking  them  when  they 
were  well  able  to  defend  themselves. 
This  was  precisely  the  chance  which 


at  least  one  terrific  series  of  explosions 
proved  that  the  heart  of  the  target  had 
been  reached.  The  signal  to  retire 
was  given,  and  the  formation  withdrew, 
whilst  the  escort  acted  as  a  rearguard 
to  drive  off  any  foes  who  were  venture- 
some enough  to  follow.  Another  ter- 
rific burst  of  shell  fire  greeted  them  as 
they  left  the  town,  but  no  damage 
was  done  and  the  barrage  gradually 
died  down  as  the  machines  drew  out  of 
range.  Westward  flew  the  formation, 
each  aeroplane  maintaining  its  position 
in  line.  Overhead  the  stars  glimmered, 
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and  nothing  now  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  night  except  the  roar  of  the 
powerful  engines. 

**When  halfway  home  the  leader 
descried  another  formation  looming 
out  of  the  darkness.  He  signaled  to 
his  flock  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  prove  to 
consist  of  friends  or  foes.  The  ap- 
proaching machines  drew  closer,  and 
were  at  last  distinguished  for  bombers, 
like  themselves,  bound  to  the  same 
town  which  had  just  suffered,  but  was 
to  suffer  again  shortly." 

BOMBINQ  OP  QBRMAN  TOWNS  IN  REPRI- 
SAL FOR  PREVIOUS  RAIDS. 

Such  work  as  was  done  by  the  I.  A.  F. 
in  the  Rhineland  and  by  the  French 
over  southeast  Germany  was  in  the 
nature  of  reprisal  for  the  raids  over 
England  and  France  in  which  Ger- 
many seemed  to  aim  at  lowering  the 
morale  of  civilians  rather  than  at  de- 
struction of  enemy  material.  It  is  not 
possible  in  such  a  chapter  as  this  to' 
give  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  raids 
carried  out  by  airship  and  aeroplane 
over  England,  who  was  the  chief 
sufferer.  Nevertheless  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  figures  and  results  of  these 
activities  is  of  interest  Between 
January  19-20,  1915,  and  April  13, 1918, 
which  witnessed  the  last  airship  raid, 
556  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  58 
only  were  combatants,  171  were  women, 
and  no  children.  Out  of  a  total.of  1357 
injured  there  were  121  combatants, 
431  women  and  218  children.  April, 
1916,  saw  seven  separate  raids  which 
extended  over  the  East  and  North 
counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  raids  after 
April,  1 91 8,  was  probably  due  to 
improved  anti-aircraft  defenses. 

A  GERMAN  RAIDER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  A  RAID 
ON  LONDON. 

This  enthusiastic  account  of  these 
slaughters  is  from  the  pen  of  Mathey 
after  his  bombardment  of  London: 

"London,  seen  at  night  from  a  great 
height  is  a  fairy  picture.  .  .  .  That 
night  all  appeared  peaceful  and  quiet. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  change 
came.  A  narrow  band  of  brilliant  light 
burst  forth  suddenly  and  began  to 
search  the  sky.     A  second  and  a  third 
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appeared  and  soon  criss-crossed  each 
other  like  shining  ribbons.  Sighted 
from  above  by  a  Zeppelin,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  city  rudely  awakened  was 
raising  its  arms  to  heaven  and  throwing 
out  tentacles  against  the  danger  that 
was  threatening. 

"I  visited  St.  Paul's  and  from  this 
point  made  for  the  Bank.  Over  it,  I 
shouted  through  the  megaphone  to  my 
lieutenant:  *Aim  slowly.'  Now  with 
the  dull  sound  and  rapid  flash  of  can- 
non fire  was  mingled  the  explosion  and 
bursts  of  flame  caused  by  our  bombs. 
Arrived  over  Liverpool  Street  Station 
I  telephoned  *Fire  in  salvos'  and  the 
bombs  began  to  rain  down.  Some 
shells  burst  near  us.  .  .  .  This  was 
really  the  most  fortunate  and  satisfy- 
ing of  my  raids  over  London." 

MEASURES  FOR  DEFENSE  NEVER  BECOME 
REALLY  EFFECTIVE. 

In  aeroplane  raids  by  far  the  worst 
year  was  191 7  and  it  was  after  this  that 
the  L  A.  F.  rather  reluctantly  under- 
took its  reprisals.  The  French  under- 
took such  operations  much  earlier, 
soon  after  the  first  raids  on  Paris.  In 
191 7  alone,  twenty-seven  separate  at- 
tacks, for  the  most  part  undertaken  on 
moonlit  nights,  were  delivered  over 
London  and  the  southeast  counties; 
878  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  536 
were  civilians,  and  1551  injured,  1211 
of  them  non-combatants.  In  all  four 
years  of  the  war  2,907  people  were 
killed  and  2,050  injured  by  aeroplane 
attack. 

No  such  advance  in  aerial  defense 
was  made  during  the  war  as  in  measures 
for  attack.  It  is  a  truism  in  military 
science  that  the  side  which  loses  the 
initiative  and  is  forced  into  the  de- 
fensive is  well  on  its  way  to  defeat. 
This  is  strikingly  evident  in  aerial 
warfare.  Once  the  raiders  have  been 
able  to  come  together  and  start,  it 
will  take  a  very  large  organization  to 
cope  with  them,  and  even  then  some 
will  get  through.  Half  a  dozen  attack- 
ing machines  might  prevent  a  squadron 
from  starting  by  raiding  them  in  their 
sheds,  when  it  would  take  a  hundred 
planes  to  deal  with  the  same  number  in 
the  air.  Other  counter-offensive  meas- 
ures such  as  high-angle  anti-aircraft 
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guns,   high-powered   searchlights,  and  the  greatest  precaution,  and  illumina- 

balloon  aprons  were  added  to  and  im-  tion  of  great  cities  was  reduced  and 

proved  upon  during  the  struggle.   The  even  abolished.   Various  ways  of  warn- 

balloon  aprons  reduced   the  space  to  ing  of  the  approach  of  hostile  craft 

be    covered    by    anti-aircraft    barrage  were  used  at  different  periods:    Paris 


fire  against  the  raiders.  To  make  them, 
a  row  of  kite  balloons  was  sent  up, 
their  mooring  cables  connected  by 
cross  cables  from  which  hung  wires 
kept  taut  by  small  weights  at   their 


making  use  for  a  time  of  bugles,  London 
of  sound  signals  or  flares;  and  warning 
placards  with  "Take  Cover"  written 
upon  them  in  red  letters  were  exhibited 
through  the  streets  by  police  on  motor- 
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ends.  These  formed  a  screen  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  height  at  which  the 
balloons  were  anchored  and  an  uncer- 
tain hazard  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
by  the  hovering  birds  of  prey. 

THB  STREETS  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS  IN 
DARKNESS. 

The  defenses  of  Paris  were  better 
organized  earlier  than  those  of  London, 
and  partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because 
of  French  retaliation,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  had  to  fly  over  the  French 
lines  to  reach  it,  Paris  enjoyed  greater 
immunity.    Of  merely  palliative  meas- 
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cycles.  Public  buildings  were  thrown 
open  for  cover,  while  the  govern- 
ments provided  sandbags,  and  local 
authorities  saw  to  their  disposal  in 
windows  and  apertures  of  the  buildings 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  under- 
ground tube  railways,  in  London  and 
Paris,  were  used  by  people  whose  dwell- 
ing-places were  flimsy.  Measures  for 
the  suppression  of  fires  were  taken,  and 
special  fire-brigades  organized.  Final- 
ly, the  governments,  both  of  France 
and  Britain,  inaugurated  a  special 
scheme     for     insurance     of    property 


urea   against   aerial   attack,    darkness     against    aircraft     and     bombardment 
during  night  raids  was  recognized  as     risks,  and  from  national  relief  fund) 
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assisted  victims  of  raids  with  shelter, 
food,  and  money. 

THK     INFLUENCE     OF     CAIIOUFLAOE     OR 
PROTECTIVE  COLORATION. 

On  the  fronts,  of  course,  none  of 
these  counter-measures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  op- 
posing aeroplanes,  were  in  use.  Friend- 
ly darkness  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  any  degree,  for  the  use  of  star-shells 


out  among  neighboring  woods  and 
fields.  To  conceal  such  objects  as 
barracks,  dep6ts,  and  cantonments,  all 
use  was  made  of  natural  shelter  such 
as  forests,  and  the  illusion  was  com- 
pleted by  painting  the  roofs.  Camou- 
flage constructed  false  batteries,  false 
intrenchments,  false  observation  posts. 
The  art  could  only  be  successfully 
applied  to  small  objectives;  it  was  not 
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and  illuminating  flares  broke  up  its 
cover  at  most  disconcerting  moments. 
By  1917  protective  coloring,  camau- 
fiage  or  artificial  mimicry,  which  would 
conceal  military  objects  and  matirid 
from  aerial  vision,  was  much  practised. 
This  new  art,  born  of  the  war,  mani- 
fested itself  under  every  conceivable 
form  and  tn  any  way  that  ingenuity 
could  devise.  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
to  suspicious  objects  the  appearance 
of  their  surroundings.  A  trench  under 
construction  could  be  camouflaged  by 
covering  it  with  painted  linen;  hangars 
were  so  colored  that  their  lines  and  the 
shadows  they  threw  would  not  stand 
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possible  by  day  to  camouflage  a  station 
or  a  town,  but  these  at  night  must  seek 
the  cloak  of  invisibility.  Just  as  an 
insect  or  animal  will  rest  perfectly 
immobile  to  deceive  the  hunter,  so 
automobiles  and  horses  remained  im- 
mobile at  the  roadside  or  under  trees, 
artillery  and  infantry  packed  under 
cover,  and  trains  shut  off  steam  when 
aeroplane  reconnaissance  was  expected. 
The  enemy  rarely  moved  his  troops  in 
day-time,  and  whenever  possible  effect- 
ed a  concentration  under  cover  of  a 
forest.  Such  a  practice  was  not  new  in 
war.  Concealment  of  movements  from 
the  enemy  has  always  been  important. 
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H  OPPOSING  THB 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  German 
aerial  machine  was  ready  earlier  than 
the  Allied  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  effort  to  break  the  Allied  lines. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  AlHes  had 
possessed  a  thousand  more  bombing 
and  fighting  aeroplanes  in  service 
in  March,  they  could  have  pre- 
vented the  German  aviators  from 
mapping  the  Allied  positions,  and 
have  stopped  the  massing  of  such 
a  huge  body  of  troops  as  Germany 
had  prepared  for  this  drive.  This, 
however,  was  an  enormous  task. 
To  keep  1000  aviators  upon  the 
field  entailed  a  40  per  cent  replace- 
ment in  men,  and  100-300  per  cent 
in  machines  monthly,  or  400  new 
aviators  per  month  to  keep  looo 
men  operating  day  and  night.  Ma- 
chines were  used  up  rapidly  and 
in  large  numbers,  and  numberless 
spare  parts  were  necessary.  Anti- 
aircraft guns  were  accurate  at  this 
time  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  and 
a  speed  up  to  140  miles  per  hour 
was  necessary  so  that  in  landing 
at  such  a  rate  much  damage  was 
often  done. 

Before  the  German  attack,  Brit- 
ish airmen  had  observed  that  rail 
and  road  communications  were  be- 
ing improved  and  ammunition  and 
supply  dumps  increased  along  the 
whole  front  from  Flanders  to  the 
Oise.  Raids  undertaken  during 
these  weeks  established  the  arrival 
of  fresh  enemy  divisions,  though  no 
idea  could  be  got  of  the  real  Ger- 
man strength.  On  March  21,  under 


There  followed  in  quick  succession 
through  April,  May,  and  June  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  series  of  formidable 
battles;  in  April  the  enemy  tried  to 
break  through  the  British  front  in 
Flanders,  on  May  27  to  pierce  the 


cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  attack  jim 
was  launched  with  irresistible  force 
against  the  British  Third  and  Fifth  Ar- 
mies. The  British  were  forced  back  al- 
most to  Amiens.  "In  this  and  subse- 
quent fighting  the  debt  of  the  British 
infantry  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  So  long  as  the 
light  endured  they  kept  at  bay  all 
enemy  machines,  which  otherwise 
might  have  discerned  the  nakedness 
of  the  land."  On  the  26th  in  face  of 
the  crisis  Foch  was  given  the  task  of 
coordinating  operations,  in  the  west. 


HcCOiniSLL,  AKESICAn  AVIATOR  DT  PLTHfG 
CLOTHES 
French  centre  on  the  Aisne,  on  the 
following  days  to  push  forward  to  the 
West  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  final- 
ly on  June  9  he  tried  once  more  to 
break  down  the  front  between  Mont- 
didier  and  Noyon.  The  Allies  paid 
heavy  toll  but  the  Germans  lost 
colossally.  By  this  time  the  Americans 
were  coming  into  line  and  Foch,  now  in 
supreme  command,  faced  the  climax 
of  the  battle  with  an  easier  mind.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  so-called  Victory  Dis- 
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patch  writes  of  the  air-forces  during 
these  anxious  days,  "The  assistance 
given  to  our  infantry  by  our  iow-flying 
airplanes  during  the  battles  of  March 
and  April  was  repeated  during  the 
German  offensives  on  the  Aisne  and 
Mame,  on  both  of  which  occasions 
British  squadrons  were  dispatched  to 
the  French  battlefront  and  did  very 
gallant  j 


In  September  the  American  army 
carried  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  which 
had  threatened  France  for  four  years. 
After  the  bombardment,  squadrons  of 
low-flying  aeroplanes  accompanied  the 
infantry  and  the  tanks.  The  first 
afternoon  (September  12)  a  dispatch 
reports,  "Not  a  single  Boche  plane  in 


Italian  enclneer*  were  thotonihlT  compstent,  ud  lUlUn  dulinari  natal 

add  metal  aeadad  lor  qiuntllT  prBductfon.    TliaT  had  to  lelr  to  wm*  cit 

ampEr  proTldod  vith  reaourcea.    Thar  fumiahed  in  Tetnrn  iniplilia  Idea 

Handley-Pac*  and  Slimoi  Caivoai  Tied  with  Mch  other  aod  with  Mr.  Holt  Tiiomaa  In  Ilie  conatrtictiOD  ol  (leal 

caiio-canylns  macbinea.  Publkhen'  Photo  Service. 

In   mid-July,   again   at  the  Mame,  the   sky."     General    Pershing's    com- 

the  tide  turned  and   Foch  began  his  muniqtU   of   the   14th  said;    "French 

series  of  attacks  which  finally  drove  pursuit,   bombing  and  reconnaissance 

the    Germans    headlong    toward    the  units  and   British   and   Italian   units, 

Rhine,   During  the  German  retreat  the  divided  with  our  own  Air  Service  the 

Allied  airmen  were  everywhere  break-  control   of   the   air,   and   contributed 


ing  up  the  vain  attempts  to  concen- 
trate troops,  bombing  lines  of  com- 
munication and  river  crossings,  blow- 
ing up  ammunition  dumps,  and  even 
putting  artillery  out  of  action. 
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materially  to  the  success  of  the  op- 
erations." 

In  the  succeeding  Meuse-Ai^nne 
battle  lasting  forty-seven  days  the 
airmen  did  valiant  work.    "The  Air 
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Service  employed  was  largely  American 
though  about  forty  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced French  airmen  assisted,  as 
well  as  an  Italian  night-bombing  group. 
September  26,  508  aeroplanes  were 
available  for  service;  on  Armistice 
Day,  475.  The  total  number  of 
American  aeroplanes  shot  down  was 
199,  and  22  American  balloons.  Nearly 
400  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  and  about  50  balloons." 

During  the  whole  war  British  air- 
men destroyed  755  enemy  planes  and 
lost  357;  destroyed  71  balloons  and 
lost  43. 

How  MANY   AEROPLANES  WERE  THERE 
AT  THE  FRONT? 

The  German  Armies  were  given  no 
rest  all  along  the  front  and  steadily 
lost  ground.  Take  this  British  re- 
port for  November  5  as  an  example  of 
what  was  occurring  all  down  the  long 
line:  "Throughout  the  day  the  roads 
packed  with  the  enemy's  troops  and 
transport  afforded  excellent  targets  to 
the  airmen,  who  took  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities,  despite  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Over  thirty  guns, 
which  bombs  and  machine  guns  from 
the  air  had  forced  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don, were  captured  by  a  battalion  of 
the  25th  Division  near  Le  Preseau.*' 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  his  Victory  Dis- 
patch says  that  the  Royal  Air  Forces 
between  January  i,  191 8  and  the  Ar- 
mistice destroyed  2953  hostile  airplanes 
and   241    German  balloons.       Nearly 


1200  more  enemy  machines  were  driven 
down  out  of  control. 

Estimates  of  the  aircraft  strength  on 
the  front  were  always  uncertain,  due  to 
variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  planes  in  a  squadron,  but  one 
estimate  of  the  Allied  strength  on 
November  11,  191 8,  is  as  follows: 


France 

3000 

Great  Britain 

2100 

United  States 

740 

Italy 

600 

6440 

These  figures  represent  fighting 
planes  equipped  ready  for  service, 
but  do  not  include  replacement  ma- 
chines at  the  front  or  in  dep6ts,  or 
training  machines  in  France.  Many 
other  thousands  had  crashed  to  the 
ground  or  had  been  superseded  by 
better  models.  The  total  number  of 
machines  constructed  is  unknown. 

THE  AIR  SERVICE  VALUABLE  ON    EVERY 
FRONT. 

Though  more  machines  were  used 
upon  the  Western  Front  than  else- 
where, airmen  assisted  on  every  front. 
On  the  Eastern  and  Italian  Fronts,  at 
Saloniki,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Balkans,  and  in  the  African 
campaigns,  the  Air  Service  was  a 
valuable  arm.  In  no  other  branch  was 
so  much  progress  made,  and  in  daring 
it  was  unsurpassed. 
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ONE  OP  A  HIOHTT  QUARTETTE  OF  GERHAV  DREADHOUGHTS 
ThB  ThtkrinteDf  tbv  OitfiieiJuid.  the  HelcolAoduid  the  OldenbuijTere  all  coutmccsd  accordlnc  tD  the  M(n«  pluu 
and  w*i*  comidctHl  aalj  ■  faw  Taaii  baloia  the  beclimiac  itf  the  OrMt  Wu.    Bach  carried  (ea  12-liich  and  twain 
A-inch  puu,  and  had  ■iilDtpedo  tobea.  The  Oitlriflilaa^  badt;  injnied  in  Iha  JoEUnd  flsht,  wai  turned  OTetlotha 
UnRad  Stllai,  M  ba  nudied  bj  the  UTal  conitnclori. 


When  the  batt 
esHhU  tTpe.  ] 
tubea.   Tbe  an 


THE  PRIDS  OF  THE  GERHAH  HAVT 
■  SaTdUti  waa  laid  don  in  1010  the  Oermina  ballaved  that  it 
r  eoJy  a  thick  anoor  bait  but  alia  carried  ten  11-inch  cana,  foo----- 
ei  waa  nerertheleaa  bifh  enonih  to  icodDcs  a  apeed  ol  26^  knota. 


Berlin's  New  Cathedral  and  the  Royal  Palace 

Chapter  LVII 

The  German  Empire  at  War 

THE   ATTEMPT  TO   MOBILIZE   ALL  THE   FACTORS   IN   NA- 
TIONAL LIFE  FOR  THE  WAR 

"VV/^HAT  made  this  war  different 
from  all  others  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  nations  supported  and 
reinforced  their  armed  forces  with  all 
the  resources  at  their  disposal,"  de- 
clares General  Ludendorff.  And  he 
continues,  "It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish where  the  sphere  of  the  army 
and  navy  began  and  that  of  the  people 
ended.  Array  and  people  were  one. 
The  world  witnessed  the  War  of  Na- 
tions in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  The  great  powers  of  the  earth 
faced  one  another  in  united  concen- 
trated strength." 

GKNKRAL     LUDStfDORPF     BLAUBS     THE 
ClVn.    OOVBRNUBNT    POR   THB   QBR- 
MAN  DBFBAT. 

In  reviewing  his  country's  experi- 
ences, the  German  commander  makes 
clear  his  own  conviction  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  lay  largely  with 
the  government  at  Berlin,  which,  in  a 
struggle  demanding  the  utmost  effort 
of  every  individual,  kept  the  people  in 
ignorance  of  the  supreme  necessity 
resting  upon  them.  He  accuses  the 
heads  of  government  of  being  unable 
"to  steel  their  wills  to  the  point  of 
magnetizing  the  whole  nation  and 
directing  its  life  and  thought  to  the 
single  idea  of  war  and  victory,"  an 
aca3mpli3hment  which  was  achieved 
by  "  the  great  democracies  of  the 
Entente." 


V°' 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  War 
Chancellors,  the  former  Chief  of  Staff 
has  explained  that  "the  mind  of  the 
German  people  remained  rudderless 
and  uncaptained,  the  prey  of  every  in- 
fluence that  came."  Under  another 
metaphor,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  when 
fretting  in  enforced  inactivity,  ex- 
pressed the  same  feeling.  "Germany 
was,"  he  said,  "as  in  Luther's  day, 
'a  tine  horse,  needing  but  one  thing,  a 
rider'."  In  the  first  months  of  the 
war  the  Admiral  groaned  with  dismay 
over  the  Chancellor  "oscillating  in 
murky  uncertainty,"  longed  to  have 
"Fredericus  Rex"  come  down  from 
heaven  with  his  walking-stick,  and 
wondered  how  Bismarck  could  refrain 
from  stepping  off  his  pedestal  to  set 
things  right.  His  indignation  and 
apprehension  burst  forth  in  words  like 
these:  "Such  a  lack  of  strong  per- 
sonality in  the  upper  ranks  at  a  time 
when  the  nation's  achievement  is  so 
colossal,  is  astounding,  and  demon- 
strates a  great  blot  on  our  statecraft, 
which  will  avenge  itself  bitterly,  sooner 
or  later,"  He  went  on:  "Perhaps  the 
people  and  the  power  of  the  jjeople  will 
save  us.  It  is  all  up  now  with  the  rule 
of  caste  and  class.  Victory  or  defeat, 
we  shall  get  pure  democracy." 

These,  then,  were  the  views  of  the 
937 
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military  leader  and  the  Naval  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  political  leaders  of  their  country. 
The  former,  pinning  all  hia  faith  to  the 
ideal  of  "an  inflexible  and  centralized 
system  of  Imperial  Government,  which 
in  its  essence  must  be  military"  (the 
words  are  not  his  own),  used  his  in- 
fluence to  energize  the  political  heads, 
while  he  bemoaned  their  lack  of  com- 
prehension and  control.  As  for  the 
Admiral,  frothing  and  fuming  because 
his  fleet,  the  result  of  his  life's  labor, 
was  being  kept  in  "cotton  wool,"  he 
assures  us  that  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked as  a  pessimist  because  he  was 
the  only  officer  in  the  G.  H.  Q.  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  war  would  be  over 
before  April  i,  1915. 


But  the  spectacle  presented  to  the 
world  at  large  gave  a  far  diff^erent 
impression.  It  showed  no  sign  of 
vacillation,  uncertainty,  discord,  or 
division.  There  appeared,  instead, 
solid  ranks  of  determined,  efficient 
military  millions,  excellently  pre- 
pared, powerfully  equipped,  stepping 
confidently  forward  to  anticipated  con- 
quest. Nor  were  the  unity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  only  apparent. 
The  first  reaction  of  the  nation  was  an 
eager  offering  of  their  energies  to  the 
work  of  defending  their  land  from  the 
attacks  of  malevolent  foes  (for  so  were 
they  led  to  regard  the  war).  In  an 
after-war  article  a  German  writer 
assures  us  that  the  German  people 
entered  the  conflict  "an  absolute  unit." 
And  General  Ludendorff,  looking  back 
with  the  perspective  furnished  by  three 
years  of  hard  struggle,  wrote,  "  In  1914 
we  were  aglow  with  patriotism,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  confidence  in  our  own 
strength.  We  now  (in  I917)  needed 
fresh  energy  and  impulse  to  make 
the  German  people  forget  the  years  of 
suffering  and  distress,  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment;  replenish  it  with  ar- 
dor, strength,  and  confidence,  and  en- 
able it  to  imbue  its  fighting  forces  with 
fresh  enthusiasm." 

In  1916,  in  his  paper,  Die  Hilfe,  Herr 
Friedrich  Naumann  published  an  ar- 
ticle frankly  acknowledging  the  change 
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in  spirit  resulting  from  two  years  of 
experience  that  had  opened  men's 
eyes  to  what  war  really  is — years  in 
which  death  and  privation  greater 
than  the  imagination  could  conceive 
had  come  to  dwell  among  them. 
"  Hence,"  he  said,  "  the  impression 
easily  arises  that  one  has  been  pushed 
into  something  which  one  did  not 
really  desire."     In  this  way,  according 


to  his  explanation,  had  been  bred  a 
distrust  of  the  small  for  the  great,  a 
feeling  that  the  people  at  the  top  had 
needed  the  war  and  had  required  those 
in  the  lower  ranks  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden.  A  soldier  of  the  Landsturm 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "It  must  be  ex- 
plained to  the  people  quite  simply  and 
intelligibly  why  they  are  still  fighting, 
because  they  do  not  know." 

THE  TRIALS  WHICH  BROKB  THE  QBRMAH 

Between  the  days  when  the  populace 
jubilantly  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  war-god  and  followed  his  beckon- 
ing finger,  in  the  expectation  of  a  brief 
and  successful  campaign,  and  those 
later  days  when  grief  and  care  and  de- 
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jection  had  closed  in  about  them,  lay 
months  of  varied  pursuits  and  strange 
developments.  Instead  of  der  Tag 
("the  day  "J  and  der  Krieg  ("the  war"), 
words  that  sang  themselves  into  many 
conversations  in  the  early  phases  of 
the  great  experience,  were  heard  wist- 
ful or  grumbling  murmurs  of  Friede 
{" peace"),  Essen  ("food")  and  Stetiem 
("taxes"). 


The  advantages  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped military  system  were  demon- 
strated in  the  adjustment  to  war  con- 
ditions that  at  once  took,  place  in  the 
Empire.  The  course  of  civil  life  fell 
under  direction  by  local  military  au- 
thorities as  minute  and  systematic  as 
that  of  the  army's  movements  under 


AlfTOIl  LAnO,  POTTER,  AT  HIS  BENCH 
■atUnl  BantiiD  Ufbtand*  th*  wu  brovfht  lou  kod  (orrow  ■ 

<j  ,„,  Qg[  ^  ,„,_   Thouih  Dttaar  Lun  ud  tb*l 

Paision  PUr  ia  wUch  ha  had  beanttia  CA^^Io 


'  salshbai*  feucht  ai 
.  waa  llTlna  qalatlT 
lerwood  &  UndervB 


Must  we  conclude  that  the  heart  of 
the  people  lacked  the  ' '  spirit  that 
quickeneth"?  An  American,  in  close 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  country,  has 
said,  "Somehow  the  German  always 
made  me  feel  that  his  war  determina- 
tion had  been  organized  for  him." 
There  was  firm  foundation  for  such  an 
impression  in  the  stern  control  of  the 
press  and  the  people's  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  its  statements;  in  the 
officiat  regulation  of  flag-flying  and 
celebration;  in  the  ubiquitous  warnings 
against  spies;  and  in  the  careful  mar- 
shalling of  all  neutrals  resident  in  the 
country. 


its  officers;  for  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State  was  placed  under  military 
disposal  at  once,  and  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  had  to  be  reorganized 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  war.  This  was 
comparatively  simple  in  a  land  where 
every  male  citizen  of  military  age  was 
a  potential  soldier.  General  von  Falken- 
hayn  claims,  "The  adjustment  of 
science  and  engineering,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  industry  in  the 
interests  of  the  war,  with  due  regard 
for  their  indispensable  work,  took  place 
almost  noiselessly,  so  that  they  were 
accomplished  before  the  enemy  quite 
knew  what  was  happening," 
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The  concentration  of  interest  and 
effort  on  the  one,  new,  all-important 
.objective  required  the  cutting  off  of 
non-essentials.  For  the  efficient  con- 
trol and  distribution  of  labor  a  joint 
industrial  committee  for  the  Empire 
was  formed,  with  special  separate 
committees  for  the  special  industries. 
By  means  of  good  labor  exchanges, 
and  with  the  presence  of  military  force 
to  prevent  any  serious  trouble,  the 
changes  were  effected  successfully. 
One  new  feature  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries, 
was  the  introduction  into  many  oc- 
cupations of  women  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  spite  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  labor  system,  unemployment  was 
a  serious  problem,  especially  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war. 

THE     PAR-RBACHINO     BFFBCTS    OP    THB 
RATHBNAU  PLAN. 

As  Germany  was  not  economically 
prepared  for  a  long  struggle  of  the 
tremendous  dimensions  prescribed  by 
modern  war  plans,  and  as  the  interven- 
tion of  England  meant  inevitably  a 
breaking  off  of  most  of  the  foreign 
trade,  it  became  immediately  neces- 
sary to  take  thought  about  supplies  of 
food  and  of  raw  materials.  Every  scrap 
must  serve  to  the  utmost  of  its  use- 
fulness. What  was  in  the  country 
must  be  kept,  and  plans  must  be 
made  for  securing  as  much  as  might 
be  had  from  conquered  areas  and  from 
neutral  sources. 

Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  extensive  electrical  com- 
pany, a  remarkable  economic  mobiliza- 
tion was  worked  out.  A  bureau,  with 
thirty-six  sub-divisions,  was  created  in 
connection  with  the  Ministry  of  War. 
First,  the  total  resources  of  the  country 
were  investigated  and  recorded.  The 
distribution  and  use  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials and  half-manufactured  products 
were  carefully  considered  and  planned. 
New  and  improved  methods  were 
sought  to  increase  and  hasten  produc- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  materials 
were  likely  to  fail,  with  outside  supplies 
cut  off,  chemists  were  set  at  work  on 
the  problem  of  producing  substitutes. 
The  official  personnel  for  so  great  an 
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undertaking  was  necessarily  very 
large.  Not  without  questioning  and 
opposition  was  the  new  regime  ac- 
cepted in  the  industrial  world,  but 
** matters  were  arranged"  and  the 
great  machinery  of  economic  dictator- 
ship set  in  motion. 

How  THE  PLAN  WORKBD  OUT  IN  TYPICAL 
CASBS. 

In  practical  operation  the  plan  was 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  govern- 
ment took  into  its  own  hands  all  estab- 
lishments and  processes  that  might  be 
adapted  to  war  uses,  all  raw  material 
already  in  the  possession  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  all  administra- 
tors and  scientists  with  specialized 
ability  for  solving  the  problems  of 
the  time.  The  industries  were  classified 
and  an  inventory  of  all  stock  was 
made.  "Then  to  a  manufacturer  of 
cloth,  or  metal,  the  dictator  would 
say:  'Your  factory  and  your  stock  of 
raw  material  are  now  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  Pn  order  that  the 
transition  may  not  be  too  violent,  you 
may  have  10  per  cent  of  your  own  raw 
material  for  private  use  during  Janu- 
ary and  5  per  cent  during  February; 
after  that  you  are  to  fill  only  war  or- 
ders for  the  State*." 

When  the  establishments  and  their 
specially-trained  brains  had  been  com- 
mandeered by  the  government,  manu- 
facturers were  called  upon  to  turn  the 
attention  of  their  laboratory  workers 
toward  the  production  of  certain  needed 
materials  or  their  substitutes.  At 
different  times,  consultations  upon 
the  results  of  their  experiments  were 
held.  In  some  cases  extraordinary 
success  was  achieved;  in  others,  the 
problem  was  too  difficult  to  be  satis- 
factorily worked  out.  In  the  matter  of 
nickel  and  rubber,  both  of  which  were 
very  scarce,  there  were  no  very  helpful 
results.  However,  substitutes  were 
found  which  could  be  used  instead  of 
cotton  in  manufacturing  high  ex- 
plosives; a  chemical  equivalent  of 
saltpetre,  obtained  from  nitrogen  gas, 
relieved  the  situation  when  it  became 
impossible  to  get  the  usual  supplies  of 
saltpetre  from  South  America;  and 
zinc  wire  was  successfully  used  instead 
of  copper  for  conducting  electricity. 
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THE    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRY    THE     MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  OP  ALL. 

Dr.  Rathenau  himself  says  of  the 
chemical  industry  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  it  had  in  accommodating 
itself  to  ''the  first  measures  which  had 
to  be  taken,  it  has  perhaps  achieved 
the  highest  place  among  our  war  in- 
dustries for  boldness,  initiative,  and 
inventive  power.  Nearly  every  week," 
he  continues,  ''produced  new  arrange- 
ments. We  began  with  metaJs,  and 
after  fhat  came  chemicals,  jute,  wool, 
worsted  goods,  India  rubber,  cotton, 
leather,  skins,  flax,  linen  and  horse- 
hair. These  industries  were  arranged 
partly  on  the  basis  of  limited  com- 
panies, partly  on  the  basis  of  discount 
companies." 

The  War  Companies  formed  by  the 
German  banks  for  the  various  in- 
dustries received  orders  from  the  State, 
placed  contracts  with  manufacturers, 
attended  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
raw  materials,  and  financed  the  bus- 
iness at  a  regulated  rate  of  profit.  It  is 
estimated  that,  before  long,  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  German  industries  were  en- 
gaged either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  service  of  war. 

THE      ATTEMPT     TO     ERADICATE     WAR- 
PROFITEERING. 

The  scandal  of  war-profiteering  next 
demanded  attention  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  promised  to  levy  special 
taxes  upon  war  profits  after  the  war. 
Ludendorflf  frankly  admits  that  self- 
seeking  and  profit-hunting  were  firmly 
rooted.  There  is  a  note  of  explanation, 
perhaps  of  apology,  in  Dr.  Rathenau's 
statements  published  in  1916: — "We 
have  accepted  the  war  orders,  not  to 
enrich  ourselves,  but  partly  to  replace 
our  lost  peace  orders  and,  above  all,  to 
serve  the  nation.  We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  this  upon  such  a  big 
scale  if  we  had  not  had  at  our  disposal 
the  means  laid  up  as  the  result  of  a 
careful  policy  of  dividend  distribution 
extending  over  many  years." 

And,  further,  "We  all  approve  of 
the  tax  on  war  profits  because  no  one 
should  enrich  himself  through  the  war. 
During  the  war,  when  thousands  are 
laying  down  their  lives  and  other 
thousands   sacrificing   their   property, 
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comes  the  time  for  retrenchment,  re- 
flection and  renunciation.  Never- 
theless, the  fiscal  screw  should  not  be 
turned  too  far.  The  strength  of  our 
industry  depends  upon  bold  enter- 
prise, and  the  confidence  of  this  daring 
spirit  in  the  future  should  not  be  di- 
minished too  much." 

PREPARATIONS     TO     DEVELOP     BUSINESS 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  last  sentence  indicates  a  policy 
that  concerned  the- business  leaders  in 
the  country  even  in  the  midst  of  war 
conditions  and  pursuits.  They  were 
looking  forward  to  readjustments  after 
the  return  of  peace.  How  Germany 
would  hold  her  own  in  a  world  where 
she  had  created  so  much  hostility 
toward  herself  was  no  simple  problem. 

To  meet  such  disadvantages  as 
resuming  trade  with  a  greatly  de- 
preciated currency,  steps  were  taken 
toward  developing  industrial  co- 
operation on  an  unprecedented  and 
enormous  scale.  The  government 
made  announcement  that  comprehen- 
sive industrial  associations  would  not 
only  receive  State  support  but  that 
their  formation  would  be  forwarded. 
An  "Imperial  Commissioner"  forafter- 
the-war  trade  problems  was  appointed. 
Syndication  proceeded  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions than  before.  An  instance  of 
this  was  the  practical  combination  of 
all  the  aniline  dyes  syndicates  into  one 
body.  Another  was  the  development  of 
huge  coal  combinations  by  Germans  in 
Austria. 

Industry,  finance  and  shipping,  too, 
were  brought  into  close  union,  as  when 
a  coal  merchant  of  importance  became 
connected  with  the  Hamburg- Amerika 
and  North-German  Lloyd  lines.  Men 
prominent  as  directors  of  banks  be- 
came as  well  directors  of  great  shipping 
companies.  Plans  were  organized  for 
building  up  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
"But  it  was  with  increasingly  heavy 
hearts  that  the  German  industrialists 
pursued  preparations  for  victory  that 
would  square  ill  with  defeat,  and  made 
ready  for  the  end  of  what  Herr  Ballin 
in  June,  1916,  impatiently  described 
as  'the  greatest,  bloodiest,  and  also 
stupidest  war  in  history'.' 
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ORGANIZATION  UNSATISPACTORY. 

Broad,  compticated  and  systematic 
as  was  the  organization  of  the  nation's 
life,  it  did  not  reach  up  to  the  ideal  of 
General  Ludendorff  for  one  vast  army 
of  the  whole  people  under  military 
control  and  discipline.  His  plea  was, 
"It  is  necessary  to  throw  into  the  scale 
the  last  ounce  of  our  strength,  either  in 


anxiety.  He  advocated  an  Auxiliary 
Service  act  that  would  include  the  work 
ofv 


FACTORY  TO  THE  ARMY  CHIRPS. 

When  the  Auxiliary  Service  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Reichstag,  in  December, 
1916,  Ludendorff  declared  it  to  be 
"neither  fish  nor  fowl"  and  not  at  all 
what  the  Supreme  Army  Command  had 


THE  GSAHD  DDCH£SS  OF  BADER  IH  RBD  CROSS  SERVICE 

Tka  Ian—  of  tha  Gvrmui  Red  Crou  were  mobUiied  on  tfa«  reiy  d<T  of  the  natloiuU  miliUnr  mobUiutiDB.  The; 

weie  (]fit*auticaUT  oifHniied  lor  aerrlce  In  the  fleld  uid  at  home.   Beilde  the  eectlone  wrnktag  lot  the  ilck  eod 

-■— ■  1I  Uie  umr,  U)e<e  «er«  epeoUI  depulmeati  lot  leielnx  (and*,  for  leciuliu  ihc  weKiie  of  iiriBODere  foi 

...  ,_i .— : .  -.1.—  ^: --  . j„i—  V-..-.  -uutmry  condltloai  In  homei.  Ruachin 

"For  two  years  on  end"  he 
kept  writing  to  the  government  con- 
cerning the  amendment  of  the  act  and 


In  the  fleld  ud 
wia  lobetcii^iie  and  other' dii ear ei  and  lor  prcHlDcisi 

the  fighting  line  or  behind  the  lines,  in     desired. 


munitions  work  or  other  work  at  home 
or  in  government  service." 

LudendoriT  found  the  system  of  con- 
trol at  home  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  complained,  as  reports  of 
shirking  came  to  his  ears,  "  I  never  was 
able  to  feel  that  in  this  respect  things 
were  as  they  should  be  for  the  sake  of 
morale   in   the   fields   and   at  home." 


other  measures  for  rounding  up  shirkers 
and  slackers  so  as  to  release  men  for 
reinforcement  of  the  fighting  troops. 

The  bill  created  an  Office  of  War 
{Kriegsamt)  and  called  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age.    Women  were  not  to  be 


He   felt   that  injustice  was  done   the     called  upon  except  as  volunteers.    In 

soldiers  in  that  they  received  less  for     '         '      ' 

their  services  than  did  the  workmen 

at   home.     Moreover,    the   separation 

allowances  for  their  families  were  so 

small   as   to   increase   the   burden   of 


fact,  in  the  case  of  men's  work  com- 
pulsion was  to  be  reserved  as  a  last 
resource  in  case  volunteers  did  not 
"answer  in  sufficient  measure"  to  the 
call. 
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Financially  Germany's  position  was 
different  from  that  of  other  countries 
at  war,  since  she  was  borrowing  not 
from  outside  but  from  her  own  mem- 
bers. When  it  came  to  a  question  of 
whether  the  war  loans  were  a  good 
investment,  the  answer  seemed  to 
lie  with  the  investors  themselves.  If 
they  could  pay  their,  taxes,  the  loans 
were  good.    As  someone  has  expressed 


D" 


DR.  HELFFBKICH, 
who  in  1915  (DccMded  Heir  EUhn  In  caatrti  ol  the 
Tieaiiuy,  WM  a  dittctor  ol  the  Dculiche  Bank,  with 

it,  each  was  signing  his  own  note.  There 
was  no  speculation  in  war  loans,  al- 
though the  business  on  the  Boerse  con- 
tinued active. 

-^OCTOR  HBLFFERtCH  AND  THE  QERhfAN 
FIKANCIAL   SITUATION. 

The  country's  "  war  chest,"  well  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  accumulated  in 
past  years,  was  passed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Bank,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  keep  the  store  from  depletion. 
Gold  was  hoarded  at  the  Reichsbank: 
an  embargo  on  gold  set  restrictions  on 
private  trading  and  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  paper  in  payment  for 
commodities   purchased   from    foreign 
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countries.  The  government  itself 
made  purchases  of  all  necessaries. 
Banks  no  longer  were  held  to  the  obli- 
gation of  giving  gold  in  exchange  for 
paper,  and  paper  money  was  made 
legal  tender.  The  stores  of  gold  in- 
spired in  people  and  officials  feelings  of 
pride  and  joy. 

Dr.  Helfferich,  who  in  1915  assumed 
control  of  the  Treasury,  gleefully 
announced  in  the  Reichstag:  "The 
money  we  use,  we  do  not  use  up,  it  is 
with  money  as  with  the  railroads 
which  bring  us  the  things  we  need.  As 
the  railroad  cars  roll  along,  well  tilled, 
to  their  destinations,  so  the  money 
rolls  out  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  and 
flows  back  into  it  again  by  way  of  the 
war  loans." 

Dr.  Helfferich  considered  Great 
Britain's  war  taxation  methods  "an- 
tiquated" and  aimed  to  raise  the  taxes 
in  Germany  only  enough  to  keep  the 
balance  in  the  ordinary  Imperial  Bud- 
get. But  the  real  basis  of  his  structure 
was  the  success  of  German  arms.  All 
was  to  be  made  right  by  the  indemni- 
ties to  be  paid  into  the  German  coffers 
by  conquered  foes  after  the  war  had 
been  won.  "The  leaden  weight  of 
billions,"  said  Herr  Helfferich,  "has 
been  earned  by  the  instigators  of  this 
war;  in  the  future,  let  them,  rather 
than  we,  drag  them  about  after  them." 
Those  "instigators"  he  represented 
(in  August,  1915.)  as  "still  strutting 
against  the  thought  that  their  cause 
was  lost." 

METALLIC  UONBY  DISAPPEARS  BKTCRB- 
LY  PHOM  CntCin,ATtON. 

But  "the  more  Dr.  Helfferich  ex- 
plained German  finance  the  greater 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  in  all 
neutral  countries."  It  dropped  until 
it  "lost  all  relation  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard." In  1915  and  part  of  1916  there 
was  an  appearance  of  prosperity  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  money  in 
circulation — an  "illusion  of  money 
prosperity  which  invariably  accom- 
panies currency  inflation."  No  mora- 
torium had  been  announced  but  special 
loan  institutions  had  arisen  and  War 
credit  banks  had  been  established 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  small 
traders.     These,   with   other   devices, 
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helped    to   sustain    confidence    for   a 
time. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  difficulties 
thickened,  money  conditions  became 
less  rosy.  Paper  money  was  employed 
more  and  more.  Small  change  was 
very  scarce.  A  correspondent  arriving 
from  Germany  in  191 7  said;  "There  is 
much  put  into  circulation,  but  it  dis- 
appears again  immediately.  No  one 
can  say  precisely  where  it  remains,  but 
it  is  suspected  that  the  agricultural 
population  bury  it  in  the  earth  in 
order  not  to  have  to  change  it  for 
paper."  Postage  stamps,  sometimes 
used  in  its  place,  were  far  from  con- 
venient, they  so  quickly  got  soiled, 
torn,  or  lost.  As  in  industry,  so  in 
finance,  the  thought  of  the  leaders  was 
turned  beyond  wartime  to  the  return 
of  peace  conditions.  Schemes  for 
contracting  the  currency,  and  the 
probability  of  peace  loans  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

THB  GROWING  DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS OF  LIVING. 

As  one  after  another  the  stores  of 
essentials  became  low — rubber,  petrol, 
copper,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  and, 
above  all,  foodstuffs,  fats  and  oils — 
adjustment  after  adjustment  had  to  be 
made,  until  a  point  was  reached  where 
the  people's  attention  was  almost  whol- 
ly engrossed  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to 
meet  the  elementary  needs  of  living. 
Heels,  tires  and  other  articles  made  of 
rubber,  when  worn  out,  were  replaced 
by  other  substances.  One  writer, 
speaking  of  the  "hitherto  undiscovered 
potentiality  of  a  rubber  tire  for  wear,*' 
says,  "Those  on  taxicabs  are  believed 
now  to  be  indestructible.  They  wore 
out  nominally  months  ago,  and  are 
still  serving,  but  for  looks!"  This  was 
in  1915. 

Wheels,  once  divested  of  their  rub- 
ber tires,  were  equipped  with  tires  of 
cement,  tires  of  leather  disks,  or  tires 
of  coiled  wire.  Taxicabs  were  largely 
superseded  by  horsecabs,  though  only 
poor  horses  were  left.  The  good  ones 
had  gone  into  war  service.  Pleasure 
riding  by  automobile  or  bicycle  was 
early  forbidden.  Later,  even  sorely 
needed  transport  lorries  were  held  back 
for  lack  of  petrol  or  proper  lubricants. 
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When  at  last  benzol  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  petrol,  motor  service  and 
air  service  were  greatly  reduced  in 
efficiency.  Scarcity  of  oil  meant  long 
unlighted  winter  nights  in  country 
regions,  imposing  a  condition  of  forced 
inaction  that  darkened  mind  and 
spirits.  When  to  this  discomfort  was 
added  cold,  owing  to  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining coal,  the  pulse  fell  lower  yet. 
The  question  of  coal,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  one  of  transportation  rather  than 
of  actual  supply. 

COLLECTIONS    OF     METALS,     USEFUL     IN 
MAKING  MUNITIONS. 

The  first  official  collection  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  191 5,  when  metals  of 
military  value  were  carried  from 
hearths  and  shrines  to  be  melted  and 
moulded  into  instruments  of  death. 
Kitchens  gave  up  their  brass  oven- 
doors,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by 
iron,  their  kettles  and  pots  and  pans; 
public  buildings  were  stripped  of  their 
copper  roofs;  churches  lost  their  bells, 
that  the  foundries  might  be  fed.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  kitchens 
and  roofs  of  Germany  had  stored  in 
them  enough  copper  and  brass  to 
furnish  a  supply  for  two  years.  As 
copper  roofing  had  been  very  popular, 
great  quantities  of  copper  had  been 
imported  for  that  use.  One  of  the 
buildings  unroofed  for  its  metal  hoeird 
was.  the  Rathaus  at  Bremen. 

The  contributions  were  paid  for  by 
weight  without  any  consideration  of 
their  artistic  value,  though  heirlooms 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  owners'  possession.  As  the  de- 
mand for  metals  kept  in  advance  of 
supplies,  however,  the  requisitions  be- 
came more  and  more  severe  and 
searching,  until  copper  articles  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  private 
houses.  A  Swedish  lady  tells  an  in- 
cident that  she  witnessed  in  Berlin,  at 
a  baker's.  Two  policemen  came  into 
the  shop  and  began  unscrewing  some 
brass  trays  which  were  used  for  dis- 
playing cakes,  whereupon  the  baker 
shouted  to  them  in  excitement:  "Go 
across  to  the  Prince  in  the  castle 
yonder,  and  take  the  door-handles  from 
his  stable  doors,  which  have  twice  as 
much  copper  in  them  as  my  trays,  and 
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leave  me  my  things  which  I  need  for 
my  business."  But  the  Prince  was  a 
Captain  of  the  Hussars  and  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  therefore  his  door-handles 
were  left  in  place  while  the  baker  was 
deprived  of  his  trays. 

THK  ATTEMPT  TO  SUBSTITUTE  PAPSR  FOR 
COTTON, 

Systematic  saving  {sparsamkeit) 
and  officially-managed  collections  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  all  over 
the  country.  Children  carried 
donations  to  school.  Women 
gathered  up  cartloads  of  paper. 
Everyone  helped  to  collect 
fruit-stones  for  the  precious 
drops  of  oil  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  them.  There  were 
imperial  metal  week,  imperial 
wool  week,  and  imperial  gold 
week  when  everyone  contrib- 
uted treasures  and  trinkets  of 
gold,  receiving  in  exchange 
others  made  of  iron,  tf,  as  has 
been  said,  the  families  of  war 
profiteers  were  at  that  very 
time  spending  extravagant 
sums  on  gold  and  jewels,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  many 
seems  all  the  more  poignant 
and  impressive. 

The  shortage  in  cotton  was 
kept  from  public  notice  as  long 
as  possible,  but  when  Great 
Britain  had  declared  this  im- 
portant material  absolute  con- 
traband of  war  the  strain  be- 
came acute.  Trade  in  the 
commodity  had  to  be  reorgan- 
ized and  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary cotton  fabrics  might  be  crowds  lepai 


were  not  durable  but  they  served  the 
immediate  purpose. 

The  pride  and  interest  of  the  nation 
were  for  a  time  engaged  and  held  by 
the  exhibitions  of  skill  and  efficiency 
in  adaptation  which  they  witnessed ; — 
electrical  works  turned  into  munition 
factories,  shells  manufactured  in  the 
place  of  machinery,  field  kitchens  pro- 
duced  by  boiler  makers,   and   water- 


manufactured.     By  February,  p^'Z^^t'S^i 


1916,  textile  manufactures 


fron  naU,  0 


HIKDENBUBG  SERVTTTG  THE  RED  CROSS 

ed  to  the  Tierfaiten  In  BeillD  Eg  dilTB  nolli  Into  Uia 
Sfuii  ol   thafi  hero.     Fot  the  ntTileie  of  aUdiDg  ■ 


;  brought  under  government  con- 
trol. Further  steps  included  the  con- 
trol of  clothing,  distribution  by  ticket, 
and  the  official  regulation  of  the  length 
of  material  allowed  for  each  garment. 
Fairly  satisfactory  substitutes  for  cot- 
ton to  be  used  for  high  explosives  were 
discovered,  as  we  have  seen.  By  1917, 
fabrics  made  of  paper  were  being  made 
up  into  children's  garments  and  work- 
men's blouses.  Cellulose,  thistles  and 
hair  were  other  substitutes  used  in 
manufacturing   cloth.     These    textiles 


.miitk.  "'  '  N.  V.  Timra 

proof  clothing  put  forth  by  umbrella 
manufacturers.  Until  real  want  and 
suffering  laid  hold  upon  body  and  mind, 
the  people  were  pleased  with  the  il- 
lusion of  their  country's  self-sufficiency. 

THE    GROWING    SCARCITY    OP     CLOTHES 
BRINGS  LEGISLATION. 

When  on  February  i,  1916,  the 
State  took  over  control  of  textiles, 
part  of  the  clothing  industry  was 
covered,  too.  Certain  stocks  were  re- 
quisitioned at  prices  fixed  by  the  Im- 
perial Arbitration  Office.  These  in- 
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eluded  such  things  as  blankets,  bed- 
ding, other  household  linen,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, as  well  as  clothing  that 
could  be  used  for  the  army,  navy,  men 
in  civil  service  and  prisoners  of  war. 
From  this  time  uniforms  were  no  longer 
issued  to  railway  employes.  A  month 
or  two  later,  the  meiximum  length  of 
material  for  each  article  of  dress  for 
women  and  children  was  prescribed 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  War,  and 
a  detailed  table  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  specialists. 

Already,  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  women  of  Germany  to  show  their 
patriotism  by  wearing  garments  that 
would  require  less  material  than  those 
in  fashion.  Plates  and  model  costumes 
were  used  in  an  effort  to  popularize  a 
revival  of  old  Viennese  styles.  An 
economicsd  Reform-Kleid  (*'  reform 
dress'*),  which  was  advocated  also, 
proved  too  ugly  to  survive  except  as 
food  for  jokes  in  the  weeklies.  De- 
votion to  Paris  leadership  was  hard  to 
kill;  for  women  still  managed  to  get 
fashion  sheets  and  fashion  news  by 
smuggling.  Clothing  prescription  and 
leather  shortage  did  not  prevent  their 
wearing  full  skirts  and  high  boots; 
while  their  hats,  if  there  was  a  chance, 
were  copies  of  Paris  models.  But 
isolation  did  in  time  produce  a  differ- 
ence in  styles;  while  ingenuity  was  in 
the  end  put  to  the  test  in  the  matter  of 
materials,  as,  witness,  woolen  curtains 
and  blankets  converted,  after  dyeing, 
into  winter  gowns  or  wraps. 

THB    CLOTHES    TICKET    IS    INTRODUCED 
AND  THE  RESTRICTIONS  EXTENDED. 

June  lo,  1916,  is  the  date  which  marks 
the  introduction  of  the  clothes  tickets 
(Bezu^scheine),  the  first  object  of 
which  was  to  protect  the  poor  by  pre- 
venting the  well-to-do  from  buying  up 
necessary  lower-priced  articles.  Those 
who  could  afford  to  do  so  were  en- 
couraged to  buy  articles  of  luxury  at  a 
higher  price  rather  than  goods  that 
were  in  general  demand.  By  degrees 
additions  were  made  to  the  list  of 
things  to  be  obtained  by  ticket  only, 
and  higher-priced  articles  took  their 
places  there.  A  ticket  had  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  district  where  one  lived, 
and  the  applicant  seeking  a  ticket  for 
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the  first  time  must  answer  many  ques- 
tions. If  the  wardrobe  supply  could  be 
proven  insufficient,  the  permit  would 
be  granted.  It  was  then  placed  on 
file.  It  was  non-transferable  and 
could  be  used  for  only  the  sort  of  mer- 
chandise indicated  upon  it.  Separate 
tickets  must  be  secured  for  different 
articles.  The  clothes  ticket  bore,  in 
all  seriousness,  the  notice  that  it  was 
''good  only  in  the  German  Empire." 

Throughout  19 16  the  system  was 
expanding,  until  in  the  autumn,  there 
was  a  general  stocktaking  of  the  cloth- 
ing supplies  in  the  whole  country.  By 
Christmas  time,  trade  in  second-hand 
clothing,  linen  and  footwear  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  Even  transac- 
tions in  old  clothes  were  carried  on  by 
local  authorities,  and  only  by  means  of 
permits.  When  a  man  bought  a  new 
suit  he  was  required  to  give  up  his  old 
one  to  be  put  in  condition  for  the  use  of 
some  returned  soldier. 

It  was  natural  that  1917  should 
bring  more  stringent  ruling.  Permits 
for  underwear  and  stockings  were 
hard  to  obtain.  The  allowance  of 
stockings  for  each  person  was  two  pairs 
in  three  months.  In  April,  shoes  were 
included  in  the  ticket  system,  with  not 
more  than  two  pairs  a  year  permitted 
to  an  individual.  The  poor  quality  of 
leather  made  this  provision  insufficient. 
None  but  the  soldiers'  shoes  were  good. 
A  call  was  made  upon  the  prosperous 
to  give  up  any  clothing  and  footwear 
they  could  spare.  Then,  an  absolute 
maximum  of  all  wearing  apparel  was 
established,  and  no  one  who  already 
possessed  the  authorized  maximum 
could  get  a  permit  for  more.  House- 
hold linen  also  was  strictly  limited. 
Hotels  and  boarding-houses  were  for- 
bidden to  make  any  additions  to  their 
stock  of  bed  and  table  linen.  Expen- 
sive articles  which  could  be  obtained 
without  ticket  (ohne  Bezugschein)  were 
displayed  and  advertised  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  buyers  from  the  diminishing 
stock  of  things  listed. 

THE  SUPPLY  OP  POOD  BEGINS  TO  BE  IN- 
SUPPICIBNT. 

Every  month  brought  some  change, 
some  added  restraint,  intended  to 
furnish   relief  and   postpone  disaster. 
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The  time  came  when  only  paper  fabrics  must  naturally  be  vulnerable  in  war." 

were  allowed  in  shrouds,  while  shoes  The  British  blockade,  in  spite  of  vehe- 

andstockings  were  positively  forbidden  ment    submarine    demonstrations    of 

for    burials.     To    a    people    tike    the  resistance,  drove  the  lesson  home. 

Germans,  accustomed  to  having  their  German   "hunger"   was   used   as  a 

affairs  shaped  by  the  State,  compliance  basis  of  appeal  to  neutrals,  long  before 

was  easier  than   it  would   have  been  actual  hunger  became  a  serious  con- 

araong  a  more  independent  and  demo-  dition.    So  it  played  a  part  in  inter- 

cratic  public;  but  questions  and  doubts  national  affairs.    Meanwhile,  at  home, 

as  to   the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  the  nation  was  dealing  with  its  prob- 


A  CLOTHmO  BDKEAU 
AmoBc  tbe  cit«ul*o  utlTlliM  of  tba  Bad  Ciou  ornoli 
■BcJvdnL  To  itm  doorm  cama  thoio  who  could  ■paio,  briui 
d«on  eime  Uiasa  wbo  had  bmiI  of  hrlp,  i««iTlii(  fredii. 
juitd  at  hoDM  noder  wt  conditioiu    Hoatm  of  deToted  woi 


reasons  for  its  prolongation  grew  as 
daily  life  grew  more  and  more  bitter 
with  hardship. 

Among  the  experiences  that  made  for 
bitterness  and  gloom  none  worked 
more  direfully  than  the  fear  that  arose 
from  a  steady  contraction  of  food 
supplies.  At  the  outset,  of  course,  no 
such  life-and-death  struggle  was  fore- 
seen. But,  long  before  the  guns  of 
the  Allies  ceased  to  speak  on  the 
battle  front,  the  German  people  were 
learning  the  truth  of  the  saying:  "A 
food-importing  nation  that  does  not 
absolutely  control  the  paths  by  which 
its  nourishment  reaches  it  from  outside 


OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

■tlan,  pioTlilon  for  oipbuu  uid  othar  o**^  on*i  wai 
[tnx  c>i>i"iiti  and  othH  luafal  donitiani.  To  t^e  ume 
,  doaht,  (how  at  uodaicumaDU  thai  umld  not  be  lup- 
i»n  (BTO  theii  tima  to  much  heliifD]  work. 

Henry  Riuchin 

lems  in  public  and  in  private,  meeting 
them  sometimes  wisely,  sometimes 
with  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of 
partisan  favoritism;  sometimes  coura- 
geously, and  again  with  dismal  or 
ugly  complaining. 


After  a  census  of  the  country's 
supplies  had  been  taken,  as  a  first 
step  toward  conservation,  the  authori- 
ties in  the  autumn  of  1914  issued  a 
statement  declaring:  "We  have  bread 
and  corn  enough  to  feed  the  Army  and 
the  people  until  the  next  harvest.  We 
must  be  sparing  with  our  supplies  in 
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order  to  start  the  next  harvest  year 
with  the  necessary  reserves.  We  desire 
to  be  able  to  see  the  war  through  under 
all  circumstances  until  we  have  won 
the  certainty  of  a  permanent  peace." 
In  November  a  scheme  of  maximum 
prices  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
somewhat  over  fifty  dollars  as  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  rye  in  Berlin,  prices  varying 
with  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply.  At  this  time,  too,  there  was  a 
beginning  of  the  bakery  restrictions, 
of  which  so  much  was  heard  later, 
when  German  ''war  bread"  (Kriegs- 
broi)  became  almost  a  symbol.  The  first 
instructions  as  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  new  bread  were  that  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  rye  should  be  put  into 
wheat  bread  and  at  least  five  per  cent 
of  potato  into  rye  bread.  It  was  al- 
lowable to  use  as  much  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  potato  in  bread. 

Weaknesses  in  the  new  system  be- 
came apparent  at  once,  when  farmers 
withheld  their  stocks  from  market,  and 
dealers  chose  to  send  supplies  to  the 
markets  where  the  prices  were  highest 
(the  difference  in  prices  had  no  true 
relation  to  the  cost  of  transportation). 
Farmers  were  not  forced  to  keep  the 
markets  supplied,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  agrarian  element  in  the  govern- 
ment where  it  was  treated  "too 
tenderly."  It  was.  said  of  this  class, 
**The  agrarian,  the  great  Junker  of 
Prussia,  not  only  will  not  make 
sacrifices,  but  stubbornly  insists  upon 
wringing  every  pfennig  of  misery 
money  from  the  nation  which  has 
boasted  to  the  world  that  its  patriotism 
was  unselfish  and  unrivaled." 

Landed  farmers  continued  to  main- 
tain large  stocks  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
feeding  them  (now  that  the  fodder 
supply  from  Russia  had  been  cut  off) 
grain  that  should  have  been  used  for 
the  food  of  human  beings,  but  smaller 
proprietors  found  it  impossible  to  feed 
their  stock  and  so  were  compelled  to 
kill  the  animals. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PIOS  MAKES  A  GRAVE 
MISTAKE. 

A  striking  mistake  was  the  killing 
of  too  many  pigs  at  the  start.  It  was 
recommended  by  a  committee  that  as 
many   as   sixty-five   per  cent  of  the 
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swine  in  the  country  be  disposed  of,  in 
order  to  save  the  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk (albuminous  foods)  ordinarily 
fed  to  them.  There  resulted,  as  one 
writer  expresses  it,  ''first,  a  glut  of 
pork,  and  months  afterward  a  famine  of 
fat."  The  same  writer  notes  this  lapse 
as  a  proof  that  German  efficiency  is 
not  infallible.  He  says:  "If  you  had 
seen,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  a  swine  conference  in  Berlin,  at 
which  statisticians,  physicists,  chem- 
ists, agriculturists,  commerzienrats,  and 
one  government  official  sat  down  to 
determine  just  how  many  hogs  would 
have  to  be  killed  at  once  to  effect  a 
permanent  equilibrium  between  vege- 
table and  animal  food  for  men,  with 
the  certainty  that  their  conclusion 
would  be  accepted  as  scientific  and 
acted  upon  accordingly,  you  would 
have  said,  'That  is  German  efficiency.' 
And  so  it  was.  But  they  killed  too  many 
hogs,  and  were  sorry,  because  new 
problems  arose  on  that  account,  no- 
tably the  problem  of  fat." 

More  than  a  little  waste  resulted, 
owing  to  hasty  and  careless  dressing  of 
the  meat.  The  public,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  cheered  by  the  plentiful  store 
of  pork,  since  they  felt  no  anticipation 
of  the  evil  days  to  come  when  there 
would  be  so  few  pigs  that  the  dearth  of 
fats  would  make  of  commonest  soap  a 
rare  luxury.  In  those  later  days  of 
want  exhortations  were  placarded  in 
country  places,  such  as: — 


f  < 


FATTEN  PIGS 
"Fat  is  an  essential  for  soldiers 
and  hard  workers.  Not  to  keep 
and  fatten  pigs  if  you  are  able  to 
do  so  is  treason  to  the  Father- 
land. No  pen  empty — every  pen 
full." 

And  the  words  were  an  offense  to  the 
small  farmer  who  could  not  keep  pigs 
or  cattle  because  of  lack  of  feed  for 
them. 

How  BREAD  TICKETS  WERE  ISSUED  AND 
MANAGED. 

After  the  statisticians  and  other 
specialists  had  determined  upon  the 
apportionment  of  food  materials,  vari- 
ous plans  for  regulating  the  existing 
supplies  were  tried.    Before  the  end 
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of   the   year,   a  War  Corn   Company  where    about    two    thousand    workers 

(KriegsgetreulegeseUschaft)  was  formed  persisted    for    two   hours   in   showing 

— the    directors    including    industrial  their  disapproval.     The   form  of  the 

magnates  and   representatives  of  the  bread    ticket,    also,    varied.     It    was 

State.   When,  in  January,  the  govern-  divided  into  sections,  so  that  rolls  or 

ment    seized    the    corn    supplies,    the  small  loaves  might  be  bought  instead 

storks  thus  acquired  passed  into  the  of  a  single  targe  loaf;  and  at  the  bottom 

possession  of  the  War  Corn  Company  of  the  card  was  a  flour  ticket.   One  had 

or  of  local  municipal  organizations,  to  a  choice  between  a  supply  of  flour  and 

be  thence  distributed    as  was  judged  a  supply  of  bread.    At  one  time  the  ' 
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, „ -jarcB  and  hud  to  (nt,  lo  tlut  one  muit  wait  in  Una  lone  honii  for  ■  waat  lopM  lliat 

1  be  qnlcklT  iu«d  uB,  Uib  lagblam  of  obUlninc  food  bauma  ■  neuuieH  of  tha  Saih  and  >  Teutlon  of  the 
The  futila  aipedlent  ofrioHnf  wu  Hied,  vich  biokan      '    '  


iMOtt.     Bnt  tha  dloorder  «M  loon  npFcaued  br  polica  and  military  o 


and  nilnad  (ooda  ai 


best.  After  some  experimenting  in 
methods  for  administering  a  uniform 
bread  ration,  "bread  tickets"  were 
adopted,  at  which  time  a  long  state- 
ment of  explanation  to  the  public 
appealed  to  every  individual  to  re- 
member that  "conscientious  obedience 
to  the  regulations  is  a  grave  and  sacred 
duty  to  the  Fatherland." 

The  first  bread  ration  allowed  a  little 
over  seven  ounces  a  day  to  each  person. 
The  quantity  was  changed  from  time 
to  time,  until  a  sharp  reduction,  in 
May,  1917,  in  the  season  before  green 
vegetables  were  to  be  had,  caused  a 
demonstration  in  Unter  den  Linden, 


butter  card  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  bread  card,  and  again  separate 
tickets  were  used.  In  order  to  get 
bread  at  a  restaurant  or  a  boarding- 
house  it  was  necessary  to  produce  one's 
ticket,  and  be  sure  that  one  was  not 
given  short  weight.  But,  when  anyone 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  meal,  he 
carried  his  bread  and  butter  with 
him. 

THBY  TALK  HOT  OP  WAS  OR  OF  PBACE, 
BUT  ONLY  OF  BUTTER.' 

Not  until  the  autumn  of  1915,  when 
harvests  were  bad  and  fats  and  oils 
were    getting    very    scarce,    did    con- 
ditions begin   to   press  hard.     Super- 
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vision  of  prices  was  taken  in  hand  with 
new  system;  local  authorities  were 
granted  larger  powers,  especially  for  the 
restriction  of  meat  consumption;  and 
separate  government  offices  were  set 
up  for  separate  articles,  as  for  instance, 
the  **  Imperial  Potato  Office." 

Perhaps  the  most  widely-felt  de- 
privation of  that  autumn  was  the  lack 
of  butter.  Long  lines  waiting  for  hours 
in  front  of  the  shops  suggested  the 
coining  of  a  new  verb  to  fit  the  ex- 
perience,— buUerstehen  (**to  stand  and 
wait  for  butter").  Butter  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  the  national  consciousness. 
Indeed  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  com- 
plained: *' Anybody  who  listens  to  the 
conversations  of  German  women,  no 
matter  to  what  class  they  belong,  is 
constantly  faced  with  the  question  of 
butter.  It  is  as  if  these  women  had  no 
other  care  and  no  other  yearning  except 
butter.  They  talk  not  of  war  or  of 
peace  but  only  of  butter." 

There  was  some  rioting  in  places, — 
smashing  of  windows,  overturning  of 
stalls,  and  similar  demonstrations,  but 
none  of  very  dangerous  proportions. 
The  police  were  able  promptly  to 
establish  order  and  prevent  any  really 
serious  disturbances.  Soon  the  ex- 
tension of  the  card  system  to  include 
butter,  milk,  meat  and  soap)  then, 
later,  eggs  and  other  groceries,  reduced 
the  crowds  and  thereby  reduced  the 
probability  of  outbreaks. 

MEATLESS    DAYS    PAIL    TO    SOLVE    THE 
PROBLEM. 

The  initial  step  in  restricting  the 
consumption  of  meat  was  to  assign 
meatless  days, — ^Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days— when  no  meat  was  to  be  sold 
in  shops  or  served  in  restaurants. 
Evasions  of  the  ruling,  together  with 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  meat  supply, 
made  it  necessary  to  adopt  meat  cards. 
These  remained  under  local  control 
until  October,  1916,  when  the  regula- 
tion was  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Even  then  the  butchers  sometimes  had 
too  little  meat  to  sell.  Some  of  them 
assigned  different  days  of  the  week  for 
customers  holding  different  numbers, 
and  so  avoided  embarrassment.  Eggs 
were  substituted  on  the  menus  for 
pork,  beef,  and  veal,  until  they,  too, 
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became  so  rare  that  cards  restricted  a 
person  to  two  eggs  a  week,  and  eventu- 
ally to  one  Qgg  in  two  weeks.  Game 
was  eaten  by  those  who  could  get  it, 
and  poultry  by  those  who  could  afford 
it.  In  a  Dresden  restaurant  a  pleasing 
variation  was  offered  for  a  limited  time 
when  an  elephant  which  had  been  hurt 
in  the  Zoo,  and  had  to  be  killed,  furnished 
elephant  meat,  sold  without  ticket. 
As  to  fish  and  vegetables,  the  former 
finally  began  to  soar  in  price  and  of  the 
vegetables  the  most  reliable  were  the 
least  palatable — onions,  cabbage,  and 
turnips  (the  unfailing  kohlrabi,  said 
to  be  ''fine  for  filling  up  space"). 

Before  these  extreme  conditions 
were  reached,  a  War  Nutrition  Office, 
established  in  May,  1916,  with  Herr 
von  Batocki  at  its  head,  was  given 
the  ''right  of  disposal"  over  all  stocks 
of  necessaries  of  life,  raw  materials, 
and  other  commodities,  and  all  fodder, 
this  right  of  disposal  including  the 
power  to  regulate  trade  and  con- 
sumption, importation  and  exporta- 
tion and  prices.  In  December  its 
functions  were  somewhat  restricted 
when  the  War  Emergency  Office  was 
formed,  including  a  department  for 
providing  food  for  that  part  of  the 
population  engaged  in  war  work.  Herr 
von  Batocki *s  task,  thereafter,  was  to 
administer  what  was  left  for  the  old, 
infirm,  young  children,  and  non-work- 
ing mothers. 

MOST   OF  THE   SUBSTITUTES  PROVIDED 
ARE  UNPALATABLE. 

Through  the  fall  and  winter,  191 6- 
191 7,  the  sale  of  canned  vegetables 
was  forbidden  so  that  they  might  be 
saved  for  use  in  the  spring  before  fresh 
vegetables  were  available;  yet  in  Sep- 
tember, 191 7,  the  already  scant  food 
ration  was  dropped  from  twelve  pounds 
a  month  to  nine  pounds.  There  was 
danger  that  the  bread  supply  would 
fail  before  the  new  harvest,  at  a  time 
when  bread  and  potatoes  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  ration.  Milk,  long  reserved 
for  young  children  and  invalids,  had 
no  place  in  the  diet  of  a  healthy  adult 
under  forty-five.  As  sugar  grew  more 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  saccharine 
was  substituted.  Candy  and  chocolate 
were   costly  and   hard   to  get.     Pro- 
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vision  was  made,  when  possible,  for 
sweets  of  some  sort  in  the  dietaries  of 
children. 

Of  the  many  substitutes  placed  in 
the  market,  as  the  natural  supplies 
failed,  milfix  (to  take  the  place  of 
milk);  egg  substitutes  (in  powder  or 
capsule  form):  and  "butter  stretcher" 
(which,  added  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of   butter,   expanded   it    into   a   half- 


There  are  stories  told  of  wealthy 
persons  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna  who, 
when  they  were  able,  by  paying  fabu- 
lous sums,  to  obtain  a  little  smuggled 
coffee,  gave  parties  to  their  friends, 
occasions  that  were  considered  worthy 
of  forming  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  days  following.     In  Austria, 


UKLOADIHG  POTATOES  W  THE  CITY  OF  BERLIII 


U  Uii  pmaio  conld  1^1 

•ilhoBt  potmtoaa.     Sine*  u 

isialtT-kniax  Weit-«nd,  wucd  pouioh  utitio  it  wu 

pound)  proved  acceptable.  Meat  sub- 
stitutes, especially  those  masquerading 
as  sausage,  seem  to  have  been  far  from 
savory;  while  the  imitation  coffee 
{Kaffee-Ersatz)  is  declared  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman  to  have  been  "the  most 
horrible  stuff  anyone  ever  tasted  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitute  they 
have  for  tea."  Nevertheless,  the  Ger- 
mans, in  their  devotion  to  the  diver- 
sions of  caf6  life,  accepted  the  ill- 
tasting  concoction  eagerly  and  still 
sat  around  their  little  tables  drinking 
it  or  letting  it  cool  before  them  while 
they  talked,   probably  on  the  painful 


'«  atiilocnllc, 

particularly,  coffee  is  said  to  have  been 
as  "rare  as  diamonds"  and  to  have 
cost  almost  as  much,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve an  account  of  a  Vienna  lady's 
journey  to  Trieste  to  buy  fifty  pounds 
of  it  from  a  woman  there  for  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

Smuggling  and  illicit  buying  were 
common  performances.  It  was  the 
usual  thing  to  purchase  at  night 
through  back  doors  at  forbidden  prices 
provisions  which  could  be  had  only  by 
card  at  prescribed  prices  by  day,  or 
perhaps  could  not  be  had  at  all  by 
regular  processes.   One  foreign  resident 


but  fascinating  topic  of  things  to  eat.     confesses     that     anything     could     be 
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bought  without  a  card  if  you  knew  how  operated  where  good  food  was  sold  at 
to  do  it.  "Most  people  had  crooked  low  prices.  In  already  existing  food- 
ways  of  getting  things,  and  we  all  kitchens,  instituted  in  peace  days  by 
were  as  crooked  as  we  had  a  chance  to  philanthropic  persons,  patronage 
be,"  she  adds.  greatly  increased  during  wartime; 
Smuggling,  clandestine  buying  at  while  new  Middle  Class  Kitchens  and 
high  prices,  hoarding  and  profiteering  People's  Kitchens,  established  under 
wove  a  web  of  evils  in  which  many  of  either  municipal  or  private  control, 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor  of  the  dispensed  hot,  nourishing  meals  to 
cities  were  enmeshed  almost  hopeless-  waiting  women  and  children,  day  by 


A  POOD  EITCHEIT  IIT  BERLIIT  Ain>  SOME  OP  ITS  PATRONS 
1  of  hnanry  meiilb*  whan  ibc  tutloii't  tudtt  * 
■olntioB  OT  the  pcobtem  wat 


tlanoiu.  Oafl  loliitioii  (Mf  the  problem  wac  found  in  the  aitnbli^n 
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ly;  for,  at  its  best,  the  official  ration 
was  far  below  what  was  adequate  to 
support  working  strength.  Reliable 
reports  state  that  producers  kept  back 
abundant  supplies  for  themselves;  that 
to  raise  the  price  they  held  back 
potatoes  when  there  were  plenty;  that 
they  went  so  far  as  to  unload  upon  a 
hungry  public  a  store  of  potatoes 
(advertised  to  be  sold  without  ticket 
and  ordered  in  advance)  so  bad  as  to 
be  unfit  for  swine. 

PUBLIC  KITCHENS  ESTABLI8HBD  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

By  way  of  mitigating  hardship  in 
the  lai^e  cities,  public  kitchens  were 
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day.  Some  were  under  the  patronage 
of  women's  clubs.  Some,  like  that  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
were  carried  on  largely  by  the  volun- 
tary help  of  society  women.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  kitchens  that  had  a 
local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name 
there  was  the  traveling  soup-kitchen, 
or"goulashcannon,"  from  whose  steam- 
ing cauldron  were  ladled  out  into 
lifted  cans  and  pails  many  quarts  of 
good  hot  stew  along  the  city  streets. 
In  cases  of  persons  who  could  be 
certified  as  unable  to  pay,  the  distribu- 
tion was  free. 

Since    "men    cling   to   food    habits 
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when  all  others  disappear,"  it  was  no 
easy  task  that  confronted  the  house- 
wives who  had  to  feed  their  families 
with  so  few  of  the  usual  food  stuffs 
and  ingredients  in  their  larders.    Lec- 
tures,   practical    demonstrations,    ex- 
perience   meetings,     and    war    cook- 
books, offered  assistance.    At  first  the 
results  were  not  encouraging.   Women 
came  to  the  meeting-places  "in  droves, 
listened     intently,    applauded    enthu- 
siastically— and  then  went  home  and, 
after    a    brief    struggle    against    the 
family   tastes,   gave  up  and   tried  to 
adhere  to  the  pre-war  dietary."    But 
housewives'  guilds,  that  advocated  a 
rigid    economy,    finally    succeeded    in 
helping  to  solve  some  of 
the    problems   by  estab- 
lishing consulting  and  ad- 
visory  bureaus   and    by 
introducing  such  wiles  as 
cooking  parties  where  new 
recipes    were     presented 
and   tried.     Unusual 
menus,  with  such  dishes 
as  beer  soup,  plum  soup, 
potato  and  cabbage  pud- 
ding,   appeared    in    the 
cook-books. 

PUBLIC  RBSTAURANTS  NKV- 
BR  BETTBR  PATRONIZED. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  had  been 
cooked  must  not  be  thrown  out  but 
kept  for  making  soup  or  gravy;  to 
perpetuate  a  tea  flavor,  plum  leaves 
were  stewed  with  real  tea  leaves  before 
being  dried  to  be  used  as  a  substitute; 
and  in  some  families  coffee  grounds 
were  used  over  and  over  as  preferable 
to  the  detestable  Kaffee-Ersatz. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected that  public  eating  places  would 
decline,  as  food  and  drink  deteriorated 
and  dwindled,  but  not  so!  Rather, 
they  flourished  under  the  changed 
conditions,  as  people  sought  solace  for 
discomfort  in  their  accustomed  haunts. 
"When  you  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer,"  writes  a  foreigner  in  Berlin, 
"you  take  what  is  left  of  your  family 
and  purse  and  go  to  a  restaurant  to  eat 
and  drink  moderately,  but  slowly,  for 
the  whole  evening."  Caffe,  beer-halls, 
restaurants  and  hotels,  like  the  play- 
houses and  opera  (after  a  brief  period 


of  closing),  were  well-filted.  The  fam- 
ous Adlon,  "where  everybody  goes 
because  everybody  else  does,"  claimed, 
indeed,  that  the  second  winter  of  the 
war  started  its  most  prosperous  year. 
Though  service  in  the  beer-halls  was 
limited  and  the  beer  was  not  of  the 
best,  there  was  full  demand  for  what 
was  to  be  gotten.  In  a  Berlin  estab- 
lishment only  those  in  chairs  might  be 
served.  The  customers  met  the  difli- 
culty  by  carrying  camp-chairs  to  sit 
upon.  And  in  Munich,  when  the 
beer-halls  were  not  opened  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  undaunted 
Muncheners  stood  at  the  doors  knock- 
ing out  tunes  with  their  mugs  from 


A  BOMBPDL  OF  PSOPAGABDA 
four  o'clock  on. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  felt  the  strain 
uniformly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  sufficient  inequality  to  cause 
friction,  especially  with  Bavaria,  where 
the  regulations  of  the  War  Nutrition 
Office  met  stubborn  resistance.  The 
Bavarians,  having  provided  a  bountiful 
supply  of  meat  for  the  army  and  given 
up  great  quantities  of  dairy  products 
for  the  use  of  North  Germany  as  well . 
as  for  export  to  neutral  countries  in 
exchange  for  currency,  were  resentful 
that  Prussian  tourists  invaded  their 
health  resorts  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
food  to  be  gotten  there,  Munich, 
where  bread  was  better  than  in  Berlin, 
and  where  meat,  vegetables,  fruit, 
sugar  and  other  foods  were  more 
plentiful,  had  its  own  distributing 
stations  for  the  supply  of  Bavaria. 
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While  the  army  ration  was  larger  and 
better  than  that  of  the  civil  population, 
there  were  times  when  the  provisions 
set  aside  for  the  fighters  had  to  be 
shared  with  those  at  home,  a  necessity 
which  Ludendorff  and  the  rest  of  the 
Supreme  Army  Command  deplored. 
A  reversal  of  exchange  between  in- 
dividual civilians  and  soldiers  came 
about,  too.  Instead  of  receiving  par- 
cels of  food  from  home,  the  men  at  the 
front,  particularly  officers,  sent  part 
of  their  own  rations  to  their  families. 

PRODUCTION     FAILS     TO     INCRBASB     IN 
PROPORTION  TO  THE  NEED. 

Increased  production,  the  only  real 
help  or  salvation  for  the  land,  did  not 
keep  step  *with  the  need,  in  spite  of 
exhortation^  by  the  government,  in 
spite  of  war  gardens  in  city  lots,  in 
spite  of  soldiers  sent  home  on  leave  for 
sowing  and  planting  time,  in  spite  of 
the  substitution  of  artificial  nitrates 
for  foreign  manures.  Discourage- 
ments and  obstacles  held  down  produc- 
tion. "When  a  man  has  no  interest 
in  the  planting,  marketing,  and  selling 
price  of  his  produce;  when  he  knows 
that  what  he  grows  may  be  swept  away 
from  his  district  without  being  sure 
that  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  himself 
and  his  family;  when,  in  addition,  the 
father  or  sons  of  the  household  lie 
buried  by  the  Yser,  the  Somme,  the 
Meuse  or  the  Drina,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  authorities  to  inspire  any  en- 
thusiasm for  life,  let  alone  war,  even 
among  so  docile  a  people  as  those  they 
deal  with."  The  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  and  the  regulation  of  consump- 
tion were  not  enough.  Without  con- 
trol of  produce  distribution  to  markets 
and  without  the  support  of  the  agrarian 
producers  these  measures  were  des- 
tined to  fail  of  their  end. 

FOOD   AND  SUPPLIES  DRAWN  FROM  THE 
OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES. 

Although  to  record  here  in  detail 
the  toll  drawn  by  Germany  from  the 
occupied  areas  of  Belgium,  France, 
Poland  and  Serbia,  is  impossible,  a 
brief  glance  over  this  phase  of  the  his- 
tory is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  balance.  Having  caught  some 
idea  of  the  need  of  raw  material  we 
must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  page, 
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where  the  ruthless  seizure  of  raw- 
materials  is  pictured.  In  the  words  of 
General  Ludendorflf  the  Prussian  view- 
point is  plainly  stated : — 

''In  such  a  war  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  occupied  territories  would  have  to 
supply  raw  materials.  Firmness  grad- 
ually achieved  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction.  ...  It  is  obvious  that 
this  involved  hardship  for  the  local 
populations,  but  equally  obvious  that 
these  steps  had  to  be  taken.**  He  s()eaks 
casually  of  seizing  all  the  Belgian 
locomotives  to  relieve  transportation 
troubles,  and  regrets  that  the  Russian 
rolling-stock  could  not  be  used  because 
it  was  of  a  wrong  gauge.  With  regard 
to  scrap  metal  for  steel  production  he 
remarks:  "We  removed  it  from  the 
occupied  districts  in  large  quantities. 
Many  a  factory  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
our  war  industry,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  blockade  and  the  necessities  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  furnish  old  iron  for 
the  steel  of  our  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  output  of  steel  gradually 
became  sufficient." 

THE    EXTENT    OF    THE    SPOLIATION     OF 
BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE. 

Yet  he  would  have  us  feel  that  the 
German  attitude  was  almost  compas- 
sionate. "In  spite  of  all  our  needs," 
he  tells  us,  "we  acted  with  a  leniency 
that  was  carried  almost  too  far  when 
compared  with  the  extreme  steps  taken 
at  home."  Humanitarian  argument  he 
regards  as  "absurd,"  and  he  deplores 
the  political  propaganda  developed  by 
the  democratic  foes  of  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  unavoidable  "dis- 
content" of  a  populace  living  under  a 
really  beneficent  German  rule.  With 
regard  to  provisions  concerning  educa- 
tion, religion  and  administration  of 
justice  among  the  conquered,  he  is 
complacency  itself.  "I  firmly  believe 
that  only  the  Germans  would  take  so 
much  trouble  in  a  conquered  countr>'," 
he  asserts  in  telling  of  the  legal  system 
set  up  in  Lithuania.  And,  "We  went 
so  far  in  our  desire  for  toleration  as  to 
give  the  Jews  wheaten  flour  for  un- 
leavened bread,"  he  claims  again. 
Whether  this  has  any  connection  with 
the  admission,  on  another  page,  that 
the  Jew  was  an  indispensable  middle- 
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man  in  getting  the  skins,  hides,  copper, 
brass,  rags  and  scrap-iron  that  were 
forwarded  to  the  Home  War  Depart- 
ment we  can  only  conjecture. 

After-war  investigations  and  re- 
ports have  made  it  a  familiar  story 
how  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  of  wool  were  wrested  from  France 
and  Belgium  to  make  German  uni- 
forms or  help  out  the  home  market; 


that  if  our  government  were  responsible 
for  the  war  we  should  be  able  to  bear 
all  these  terrible  sacrifices?" 

FIELDS  AND  PORB8T8  OP  THB   OCCin>IED 
TERRITORY  BXPLOtTED. 

The  development  of  agriculture  in 
some  of  the  occupied  territory  was 
elaborately  systematized  under  the 
control  of  specialists.  With  supplies 
of   tractor   plows   and    other   modern 


"BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP,  HAVE  TOU  AHT  WOOL?" 
Her*  u*  aoit  than  ths  "three  bttt  lull,"  of  the  ib}ma.    B;  Gomnundeeiiiic  hom  Uie  people  e(  Ifaa  coni]u«»d 
ueu  wool  in  trarj  form  (bUoketi,  OiiiDUl  ni(«,  clothlnx,  filUnc  of  suittieue*,  ate.,  u  wen  In  the  nictiiTe). 
(•BMCkiOf  hoDHi  to  And  it,  pryiiu  eren  into  the  ipacei  betwaeo  wall*  whaia  thinsc  waie  aometlaiet  hidden  bj 
dempente  owa«t>,  the  Germau  coUecled  (faoaaaada  et  (oiu  ol  wool,  to  ba  nied  In  maaafacttulnc  unv  aoppUaa. 

how  thousands  upon  thousands  of  machinery,  and  horses  from  the  artil- 
factories  (26,000  in  France  alone,  it  is  lery,  the  work  was  pushed  intensively. 
claimed)  were  destroyed  or  denuded  For  example,  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
of  their  machinery;  how  horses,  cattle  arable  land  in  Northern  France  was 
and  hogs  were  carried  off  until  in  cultivated  by  the  German  Army  it- 
Belgium  there  were  hardly  any  horses  self;  twenty  per  cent,  by  combined 
left  and  the  diminution  in  the  remain-  labor  of  the  army  and  the  local 
ing  live-stock  had  reached  about  one-  peasants;  the  remaining  twenty  per 
half  the  original  number.  Was  there  cent,  by  the  peasants  alone.  The 
not  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  army  took  the  crops  from  the  land 
poor  German  countrywoman  who  had  cultivated  by  its  own  efforts,  including 
killed  her  pig  because  she  could  not  half  of  the  part  operated  in  combina- 
feed  it  and  the  Flemish  peasant  whose  tion.  Of  the  thirty  per  cent  nominally 
pig  had  been  seized  to  help  prolong  left  to  the  peasants,  much  was  paid 
the  war?  "We  do  so  long  for  peace,"  for  in  promissory  notes,  redeemable 
exclaimed  the  former,    "Do  you  think  and  payable  after  the  war, 
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Fine  forests  such  as  those  of  Poland 
invited  exploitation.  From  the  saw- 
mills built  there,  wood  and  pulp  for 
many  uses  went  forth  to  the  armies 
and  to  the  home  factories,  besides  the 
valuable  by-products — resin,  charcoal 
and  chemicals.  With  mines  in  France, 
Belgium,  Poland  and  Serbia  yielding 


A  WOODEN  FinCDSHIOn 
Inln  voodan  ifflfiei,  like  thii  dI  Hindcnbort,  tbe  Ger 
ulli  at  Iron,  (ilTer  uid  lold.  MTiu  m  bmut  muki  U 
lege,  thaiib;  connlbutini  to  tbe  IM  Cidm  (nnd*. 

coal  for  the  Germans,  the  chief  problem 
in  this  case  was  one  of  transportation 
rather  than  of  quantity  produced.  Al- 
though men  were  called  in  from  the 
army  to  work  on  the  railroads  and  stock 
was  commandeered  wherever  it  could 
be  taken,  the  foundries  at  times  were 
retarded  in  their  output  for  lack  of 
fuel,  and  in  many  homes  there  was 
great  discomfort  from  cold.  In  the 
cities,  women  trundled  coal  in  baby 
carriages  or  any  receptacles  they  could 
use.  One  considerable  factor  in  the 
transport  difficulties  was  the  shortage 
of  lubricants,  which  was  mitigated 
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somewhat  by  the  seizure  of  oil-wells 
in  Rumania.  Rumania  furnished  so 
valuable  an  asset  in  foodstuffs,  too, 
that  General  Ludendorff  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  "In  the  year  1917  only 
Rumania  enabled  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Constantinople  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water." 

THE     DEPORTATIONS     AND     THE 
WORK  OF  WAR  PRISONERS. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be 
settled  in  the  conquered  lands 
was  whether  machinery  and 
workers  should  be  made  use  of 
where  they  were  or  transferred 
to  Germany.  Many  factories 
and  workshops  were  operated 
in  the  territory  itself,  as,  for 
instance,  those  for  barbed-wire 
production,  wood-sawing  and 
railway  work  in  Poland.  In- 
habitants, in  spite  of  protest 
and  resistance,  were  employed 
in  cultivating  the  fields,  labor- 
ing under  military  engineers, 
and  otherwise  serving  the  con- 
querors. Worse  than  this,  on 
the  plea  of  economic  and  soc'al 
benefit  for  the  victims,  op- 
pressed by  the  evils  of  serious 
"unemployment  caused  by  the 
British  blockade,"  the  German 
authorities  saw  fit  to  depwrt  to 
Germany  numbers  of  men  and 
women  who  would  release  from 
the  farms  and  shops  of  the 
Fatherland  fighters  for  the 
Kaiser's  army.  The  unhappy 
liM  dioM  '°^  °^  ^^^  French  and  Belgian 
th«  priTi-  exiles  is  a  familiar  tale.  From 
Poland  and  Russia,  too,  addi- 
tional man-power  was  drawn.  What 
conscious  rectitude  breathes  in  the 
statement  that  in  these,  matters  "the 
military  authorities  were  acting  from 
patriotic  duty  and  not  arbitrarily"! 

The  factor,  however,  that  counted 
most  toward  saving  the  industrial  life 
of  Germany  was  the  labor  of  prisoners 
of  war,  principally  the  Russians,  who 
greatly  outnumbered  all  others.  Work- 
ing side  by  side  with  peasant  women 
on  farms  all  over  Germany,  or  doing 
rough  labor  for  new  constructions,  they 
were  better  pleased  to  be  busy  than 
unoccupied. 


ELECnUCAL  TSEATHEHT  FOS  THE  WOUNSED 
ientiflc  kDowlBdfB  or  bUU  waa  alloved  lo  be  vastfld  En  Geromiy-    The  bp«cUUt«4  Mb 
tiitB  Knd  naieaai  wete  >1  the  comnuDd  of  the  ution  that  tbej  might  be  dented  to  th 
Idlaf  u  toaeh  at  poiaibi*  of  th*  nUD-power  o[  the  land.  .The  mnccesa  wu  lenurkable. 


ORTHOPEDIC  COBTHIVAWCES  FOR  BESTOHIWG  THE  rajDRED 
W«k  for  ths  Kriefbagchadlfte  (danuied  b;  wu)  coTcred  ■  broad  field.    No  paint  were  eptted  In  the  effort  to 

^ "--  ' — ■- -enph  of  the  men  who  had  been  thrown  ont  ol  the  ranks  becauae  of  injurj.    A  Ita- 

t  (ben  letnined  to  the  armr.   Otheri  were  prepued  for  UHefulness  in  civil  ]mrauita  after 
Ini.   The  Goretiunent  ludeitooh  the  expenaa  and  contiDl  of  this  work. 

TJcturcs,  H.  Ru5chin 
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f-pHB  WAR  WORK  OF  THE  OERUAN  WOMBN. 

Into  the  posts  left  vacant  by  their 
men  stepped  the  women  of  Germany, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  roughest 
and  most  unaccustomed  occupations 
until  there  was  perhaps  no  task  or 
calling     that    did     not    claim     them. 


biifhtan  ths  Chii 

clBh  diiectinc  ispaiis  ud  illuatlou,  ud  diitiibuSilf 

When  the  schoolmasters  had  to  go, 
women  of  education  took  their  places; 
and  so  it  happened  all  down  the  scale. 
Women  operated  street-cars  and  taxi- 
cabs,  punched  tickets  at  stations, 
cleaned  windows,  ran  elevators,  de- 
livered milk  and  coal,  even  did  heavy 
digging  for  the  underground  railway. 
They  acted  as  letter-carriers,  car- 
conductors,  bill-posters,  street-cleaners, 
and  drivers  of  ash  wagons. 

While  among  the  leisure  classes 
there  were  those  whose  attention  was 
still  held  by  fashion  and  amusements 
and    their   own   selfish    concerns,    the 
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majority  were  eager  to  be  of  use  to 
their  country.    At  first  they  turned  to 
knitting  and  Red  Cross  work.    Then 
the  founding  of  the  National  Women's 
Service  League  gave  broader  opportu- 
nities. Work  for  the  families  of  soldiers 
covered    many    activities: — investiga- 
tion   of   conditions,    relief    for    needs, 
assistance    in    the    care    and 
nourishment   of    children,    ar- 
ranging lucrative  employment 
for  the  mothers,  collecting  and 
distributing    clothing.     There 
was  work  for  all  who  offered 
their  services,  and  the  response 
to  the  call  was  generous.   Other 
rganizations  provided  for 
training    society    women     in 
gardening,  cooking,  household 
management,  etc.    Most  useful 
results  were  achieved,  too,  in 
the   collecting  and    canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables, 

TAKING     CARE    OF     THE     UtlTI- 
LATED  AND  RBSTORIHO  THEM. 

Of  their  substance  the  peo- 
ple contributed  freely  to  the 
unending  collections  for  chari- 
ties. Boxes  were  kept  on  the 
teachers'  desks  that  the  pupils 
might  drop  in  their  gifts  to  be 
used  for  the  sick  or  distressed. 
And  there  were  crowds  who 
flocked  to  drive  their  gold  or 
silver  or  iron  nails  into  the 
great  wooden  Hindenburg  in 
the  Tiergarten  at  Berlin  and 
into  other  smaller  effigies  in 
:  oiieiiiK*  to  various  places.  Many  well-to- 
ito^»a'u^  do  families  undertook  the  sup- 
I  «iiti.  port  of  orphans  or  provided  for 

the  recreation  of  poor  children,  partly 
Or  fully  adopting  them. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  Germany 
show  greater  ability  than  in  restoring 
her  crippled  soldiers  to  active  life. 
She  could  send  a  man  to  be  torn  and 
shattered,  blinded  or  dismembered. 
Then  she  would  strive  with  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  skill  to  put 
him  together  again  and  set  him  to 
work.  Wonders  were  performed.  In 
many  cases,  the  patient  was  restored  to 
his  own  trade  or  given  government 
employment.  Arms  and  legs,  fitted 
upon  the  badly  maimed,  enabled  them 
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;  activities.  There  is  a  case 
reported  of  a  legless  engineer  running 
a  fast  train  on  an  important  railway. 
Special  training  was  given  the  blinded. 
Training,  where  needed,  was  given 
without  expense  to  the  soldier;  and 
there  were  new  establishments  that 
provided  for  the  new  contingencies, 
like  a  farm  for  one-legged  men. 

II  THY  THE  RHINE  CITIES  MUST  BB  FED 
W      FIRST 

In  all  the  fluctuating  circumstances 
one    flaming    centre    was    considered 


times,  the  conditions  under  the  driving 
stress  of  war  became  so  unfortunate  as 
to  produce  in  the  laborers  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  torn  between  hatred 
for  England  and  discontent  with  their 
own  hard  lot.  Working  under  martial 
law  for  eight  hours  a  day  (there  were 
three  eight-hour  shifts),  seven  days  a 
week,  on  a  diet  which  included  no  fats 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  beans  and 
potatoes,  and  sleeping,  as  some  did,  in 
crowded  barracks,  they  became  a 
lump  made  ready  for  Socialist  leaven. 


Prepac*ad«  pkywl  *a  w 


w  pATtlcoiu  tubi 

first — the  Rhenish-Westphalian  cities 
where  the  war-god  had  his  forge. 
There  the  complement  of  workers 
must  be  fed — more  than  were  their 
brothers  elsewhere,  even  as  the  fighting 
men  on  the  battle-fields.  In  fact,  they 
allowed    one-third    more    than 


TUBES  EHCLOSIHO  PROPAGAHSA 
uiTB  rmtt  In  the  ni.   In  fact,  tome  ol  the  Geinun  leaden  attribatnl  tbeii  downtall 
prgpaianda  b;  (be  Alllei.    Variooi  inalhodt  of  dUlrlbulioB  ««ro  emplofMl  bf  both 
— '  from  aeroplanea  or  ejected  fiom  bomba,  or.  aa  In  tbia  caae,  aoalcd  in  watertitbt 
>aa  vera  tluowa  into  Iha  RUna  la  Satltiatuuia  to  be  flo«l*d  down  tbe  ilvor. 


In  the  earlier  years  of  the  war, 
Hamburg,  too,  was  a  swarming  hive 
of  industry,  where  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  men  were  employed  night 
and  day,  "getting  ready  for  the  Ham- 
burg of  tomorrow."  The  giants  of  the 
sea,  the  "Bismarck,"  of  55,000  tons. 


ordinary  civilians.  Essen,  the  heart  of  and  the  "Tirpitz,"  of  32,000  tons,  grew 
the  group  of  towns  where  the  produc-  up  in  the  docks  there,  while  sailor 
tion  of  munitions  was  going  on  day  boys  were  in  training  to  man  an  ex- 
and  night,  is  the  home  of  the  Krupp  tensive  merchant  marine  after  the  war. 
works.  This  enormous  plant,  which  The  total  tonnage  of  new  boats  up  to 
"  ' '  the  winter  of  1916  was  announced  to 

be    740,000    tons,    with    100,000    ad- 
ditional then  under  construction. 

GRADUALLY  UNITY  AMD  CONCORD  DIB- 
APPEAR  UNDER  STRESS  OH'  WAR 

In  the  first  hours  of  the  war,  unity 
and  concord,  founded  upon  emotions 
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had  made  its  owner,  Frau  von  Bohlen 
and  Halbach  {nie  Krupp),  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  world,  be- 
came in  war  practically  a  Government 
Department.  In  spite  of  the  excellence 
of  equipment  for  the  home  life  and 
comfort    of    the    workers    in    normal 
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of  loyalty  to  the  country,  actuated  all 
parties  and  all  classes.  Socialists  laid 
aside  their  antagonisms  to  fall  into  line 
temporarily.  But  the  years  1915  and 
1 91 6  introduced  political  questions 
that  reawakened  controversy  and  dis- 
sension; 191 7  and  19 1 8  brought  actual 
division  and  disaster.  Around  the 
Chancellor,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
swirled  the  conflicting  currents  of 
opinion,  while  he  endeavored  to  keep 
the  government  firm  amid  the  strain. 

Between  the  Socialists,  who  were 
opposed  to  annexation  of  territory, 
and  the  National  Liberals,  led  by 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  called  for 
extreme  steps  to  overwhelm  Great 
Britain,  the  Chancellor's  course  was 
not  easy  to  control. 

The  submarine  controversy,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  brought  about  the 
fall  of  von  Tirpitz  in  March,  1916, 
when  the  Kaiser  was  forced  to  choose 
between  him  and  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The  Admiral's  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Imperial  Navy,  after 
nineteen  years  in  office  under  three 
Chancellors,  was  a  circumstance  that 
made  a  deep  impression.  Through  the 
disputes  with  the  United  States  and 
the  various  peace  moves  the  govern- 
ment manoeuvred.    A  division  in  the 


Socialist  ranks  and  Dr.  Liebknecht's 
interruption  of  the  Chancellor's  speech, 
resulting  in  his  court-martial  and  im- 
prisonment, were  significant  episodes 
in  1916.  In  July  of  the  following  year 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  an  anti-government 
bloc  in  the  Reichstag,  resigned. 

RUMORS      OP      REVOLUTION      SPREAD 
.     THROUGH  THE  LAND. 

The  intricacies  of  the  political  posi- 
tions that  followed,  under  the  chancel- 
lorships  of  Dr.  Michaelis,  Count  von 
Hertling  and  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Baden,  we  cannot  follow  here;  but  there 
was  no  concealing  the  growing  spirit  of 
unrest  in  the  nation.  Rumors  of 
revolution  were  more  and  more  per- 
sistent. Strikes  and  riots  demanded 
strict  policing.  There  were  many  in- 
dications that  the  fulfilment  of  a  proph- 
ecy, said  to  have  been  made  almost 
twenty  years  before  by  Carl  Schurz, 
was  drawing  near.  These  are  the 
words  attributed  to  him:  "I  fear  that 
some  day  there  will  be  occurrences  that 
will  force  the  German  people  to  wrest 
their  destiny  from  the  hands  of  the 
Kaiser,  but  by  then  probably  it  will 
be  too  late  to  prevent  the  great 
catastrophe." 

L.  Marion  Lockhart 
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Native  Troopa  of  the  Belgiaii  Army 

Chapter  LVIII 

The  Conquest  of  German  East  Africa 

GERMANY  FINALLY  LOSES  A  VAST  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  AF- 
TER DESPERATE  RESISTANCE 

But  the  northern  section,  where  lie 
Tangaand  Dar-es-Salaam,  was  guarded 
by  the  islands  of  Pemba  and  Zanzibar, 

both  under  British  protection.  Of  the 
western  lakes,  the  whole  eastern  shore 
of  Tanganyika — more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles — bordered  the  German  pro- 
tectorate. About  one-half  of  beautiful 
and  picturesque  Lake  Kivu  was  avail- 
able for  German  use,  as  well  as  about 
one-fourth  of  LakeNyasa. 


T  N  a  broad-lying  country,  barely 
snatched  from  utter  wildness,  where 
savage  beasts  stalking  in  their  haunts 
contributed  a  peculiar  and  sensational 
element  of  hazard,  the  very  face  of 
nature  made  the  game  of  war  an 
adventure  requiring  especial  fitness 
and  prowess  on  the  part  of  the  players. 
The  human  participants  were  so  few 
that  military  forces  had  often  to  be 
numbered  by  tens  instead  of  by 
thousands,  but  there  was  staged,  never- 
theless, a  scene  of  the  World  War  that 
equaled  in  earnestness  and  courageous 
undertaking,  though  not  in  dimension 
and  importance,  the  titanic  pageant  in 
Europe.  It  worked  for  the  frustration 
of  a  vast  Mittel-Afrika  scheme  con- 
ceived in  the  German  Colonial  Office. 


From  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  long,  rocky -mountain-rimmed 
lakes  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  German 
East  Africa  covered  an  area  of  over 
380,000  miles  (almost  twice  that  of 
Germany  in  Europe)  including  high 
tableland  and  mountain,  thick  forests, 
malarial  swamps,  jungles,  barren 
stretches,  and  great  sweeps  covered 
with  tall  elephant  grass.  The  sea- 
board, six  hundred  twenty  miles  in 
length,  offered  good  harbors  for  several 
ports,  such  as  Dar-es-Salaam  (the 
capital),    Tanga,    Kilwa    and    Lindi. 


The  great  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  size 
practically  equal  to  Scotland,  lay 
more  than  half  in  German  territory. 
To  the  west  of  it  Uganda,  and  to  the 
east,  British  East  Africa  formed  the 
northern  land  boundaries  of  German 
East  Africa.  The  western  neighbor, 
beyond  the  lakes,  is  Belgian  Congo; 
while  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  on  the  southwest  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa  (Mozambique)  on  the 
southeast,  complete  the  tale  of  border- 
ing states.  Of  the  many  rivers  flowing 
through  the  region,  the  greater  number 
are  not  adapted  to  navigation,  and 
there  are  large  areas  of  the  country  in 
virgin  state,  undeveloped  and  even 
uncharted. 

SOUE  OF   THB  COITNTRY  HABITABLE    BY 
WHITE  MBN. 

The  part  best  suited  for  the  residence 
of  Europeans  is  found  in  the  north- 
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eastern  districts,  where  the  Usambara 
Highlands,  forming  a  horseshoe-shaped 
rim  of  protection  around  a  productive 
valley,  not  many  miles  from  the  sea, 
almost  touch  the  frontier  of  British 
East  Africa.  Here,  in  '*the  garden  of 
the  colony,"  a  group  of  European 
village  communities  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  private  investment 
of  German  and  British  capital.  Other 
such  settlements  are  in  the  hills  around 
Mrogoro,  west  of  Dar.-es-Salaam. 

Two  railways  have  been  built  since 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Usambara  line  runs  from  the  sea  at 
Tanga  to  Neu  Moshi  in  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  peak 
in  Africa.  The  Central,  or  Tanganyika 
trunk  line,  terminating  originally  at 
Mrogoro,  was  completed  to*  its  ter- 
minus on  Lake  Tanganyika  at  Kigoma 
(near  Ujiji)  in  February,  1914.  The 
introduction  of  the  railroads,  as  would 
be  expected,  greatly  increased  the 
volume  of  export  trade  from  a  country 
rich  in  forests  and  in  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities and  not  without  minerals. 

DANGERS    AND    PESTS     FATAL    TO    MAN 
AND  BEAST. 

On  the  British  side  of  the  border,  the 
Uganda  railway  had  connected  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  with  the  seaport,  Mom- 
basa, as  early  as  1901,  although  its 
construction  had  been  frequently  dis- 
puted and  impeded  by  the  wild 
.  creatures  of  the  woods  and  river  val- 
leys. Man-eating  lions  nightly  snatched 
coolies  from  their  tents,  without  re- 
spect for  fire  or  gun  shots.  Crocodiles 
snapped  their  trap-like  jaws  upon 
•  hapless  bathers  or  drawers  of  water. 
Obstacles  and  impediments  were  on 
every  hand.  In  the  words  of  a  Hindu, 
there  were  "many  rocks,  mountains, 
and  dense  forests  abounding  in  lions 
and  leopards;  also  buffaloes,  wolves, 
deer,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  camels, 
and  all  enemies  of  man;  gorillas,  fero- 
cious monkeys  that  attack  men,  black 
baboons,  of  giant  size;  .  .  .  wild 
horses,  wild  dogs,  black  snakes  and  all 
animals  that  a  hunter  or  sportsman 
could  desire.  The  forests  are  so  dark 
and  dreadful  that  even  the  boldest 
warriors  shrink  from  their  awful 
depths.*' 
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Yet  this  catalogue  has  not  exhausted 
the  terrors  of  the  land.  A  British 
officer  on  duty  beside  Victoria  Nyanza 
in  the  war,  adds  to  the  list.  To  quote 
from  his  letter:  **  Every  known  form 
of  insect  and  some  peculiar  to  it  (the 
lake)  alone,  swarm  in  and  around  it. 
Tsetse  fly  and  sleeping  sickness,  nine 
kinds  of  fever,  each  worse  than  the  one 
before,  revel  in  the  district  in  addition 
to  hippo  and  crocs,  which  prevent 
bathing  on  the  beaches."  His  con- 
clusion is,  ''If  ever  the  Devil  had  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  a  country,  this 
is  the  one  he  took  most  interest  in,  I 
fancy.*'  Official  reports  confirm  these 
impressions,  as  we  read,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1 916  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  the  wastage  included 
10,000  horses,  10,000  mules,  11,000 
oxen,  2500  donkeys;  while  in  a  single 
week  there  were  9,000  men  sick  in 
hospital. 

POPULATION   OP  THE   COLONY   AND  THE 
MILITARY  PORCES. 

The  population  of  German  East 
Africa  numbered  about  8,000,000,  with 
some  5000  whites.  When  the  war  began 
there  were  in  the  country  visiting  non- 
residents who  had  come  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  completed  Central  Railway 
or  Tanganyikabahn.  The  army  that 
was  immediately  gathered  together 
included  many  of  these  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  steamers  that  were  in 
port,  in  addition  to  the  German  mis- 
sionaries and  residents  of  military  age 
(estimated  at  about  3000),  the  military 
and  police,  native  reserves  and  re- 
cruits, and  Arabs.  The  Arabs  had  been 
incited  to  a  Holy  War  by  the  German 
authorities,  who  suddenly  turned  from 
an  anti-Mohammedan  attitude  to  one 
of  conciliatory  friendliness.  In  all,  we 
may  place  the  number  of  troops  or- 
ganized under  the  German  colors  by 
October,  1 91 4,  at  30,000  natives  and 
4000  Germans.  In  command  was 
Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  who  had 
been  in  Africa  developing  the  local 
military  organization  since  the  spring 
of  1914.  His  able  leadership,  seconded 
by  an  ample  initial  supply  of  machine 
guns  and  other  arms  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  native  troops,  kept 
German  East  Africa  practically  free 
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from  invasion  by  the  Allies  for  the 
ttrst  year  and  a  half,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Germans  to  sustain  the 
'offensive  during  that  time. 

On  the  British  frontiers  of  German 
East  Africa,  when  the  startling  news 
of  war  was  received,  police  and  military 
bodies  were  recalled  from  distant  posts, 


and  new  forces  were  recruited  to  guard 
the  danger  points,  especially  the 
Uganda  Railway,  which  lay  perilously 
near  the  border.  (The  German  con- 
centration point,  Moshi,  was  quite 
too  close  for  safety.)  A  valuable 
nucleus  existed  in  the  semi-military 
police  and  the  small  but  excellent  body 
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of  admirably-trained  native  fighters, 
the  King's  African  Rifles,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  at  the  time  engaged 
in  Jubaland,  on  a  punitive  expedition. 
These  were  called  back  to  the  German 
border,  and  about  this  centre  rallied 
volunteers  from  the  British  and  Indian 
settlers — a  thousand  or  more  within 
a  fortnight.  Two  new  regiments,  the 
East  African  Mounted  Rifles  and 
the  E^t  African  Regiment,  took  shape 
at  once,  the  former  becoming  a  really 
effective  body.  The  Boer  Volunteers 
were  organized  into  a  special  separate 
company. 

THB  NATIVSS  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE  RE- 
MAIN LOYAL. 

As  to  the  probable  action  of  the  na- 
tives there  was  natural  anxiety  at 
first.  Some  of  them  were  drawn  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy — fine  warriors 
from  the  Manyumwezi,  the  Masai,  and 
other  tribes;  but  the  majority  of  those 
in  British  territory,  especially  the 
powerful  Masai,  remained  loyal.  Fears 
were  set  at  rest  by  their  offers  to 
serve  in  the  British  army.  The  Arabs, 
too,  on  Zanzibar  and  the  east  coast, 
resisting  the  invitations  and  propa- 
ganda of  their  German  neighbors, 
responded  readily  with  financial  and 
personal  support  to  the  necessity  of  the 
British.  Among  them.  Lieutenant  A. 
J.  B.  Wavell,  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  was  able  to  raise 
a  body  of  recruits,  who,  known  by  the 
name  of  '*Wa veil's  Arabs,"  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  themselves  as  staunch 
fighters. 

These  men  who  formed  the  thin  line 
of  resistance  against  German  aggres- 
sion— from  the  natives,  who  were  bush- 
bred  shikaris,  and  their  officers,  who 
had  acquired  skill  as  hunters  of  big 
game,  to  the  settlers,  who  were  "a 
sporting  lot" — all  had  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  country.  However,  the  available 
defenders  of  British  territory  in  East 
Africa  during  the  first  three  weeks 
probably  numbered  not  many  more 
than  1 200.  If  the  foe  had  struck  with 
decision  then,  the  outcome  might  have 
been  serious,  and  there  was  reason  for 
unrest  until  reinforcements  from  India 
could  arrive. 
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DESULTORY      PIQHTINO      DURING      THB 
FIRST  FEW  WEEKS. 

The  early  fighting  was  of  a  sort  not 
uncommon  in  almost  any  far  colonial 
section  of  the  British  Empire.  Posts 
were  attacked  and  slight  incursions 
made  by  small  bands  from  each  side; 
on  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  steamers 
were  sunk  and  ports  were  seized.  The 
main  objectives  of  the  Germans,  on 
the  northeast,  were  Mombasa  and 
the  Uganda  Railway,  giving  approach 
to  Nairobi,  the  capital.  The  first  aim 
of  the  British,  beyond  the  defense  of 
their  own  territory,  was  to  control 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  establish  naval 
supremacy  on  the  lakes. 

Promptly,  in  the  second  week  of 
August,  a  British  cruiser  from  Zan- 
zibar bombarded  Dar-es-Salaam  (*'the 
harbor  of  peace'')  dismantling  German 
ships  in  the  harbor,  sinking  the  floating 
dock  and  a  survey  ship,  the  Mowe, 
and  disabling  the  wireless  station  in- 
stalled there.  At  the  same  time,  on 
Lake  Nyasa  the  only  German  steamer 
was  disabled  by  a  British  boat.  The 
Germans,  however,  were  taking  their 
first  steps  toward  their  chosen  goals  by 
seizing  Taveta,  close  under  Kili- 
manjaro, and  Vanga,  on  the  coast, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Mombasa.  The 
arrival,  on  September  3,  of  the  first 
reinforcements  from  India  was  op- 
portune. Brigadier-General  J.  M. 
Stewart,  who  brought  the  troops  from 
the  East,  then  assumed  command 
of  the  whole  British  force. 

I^HB     KONIOSBBRO      FORCED     TO     TAKE 
REFUGE  IN  THE  RUFIJI  RIVER. 

On  the  southern  frontier  the  volun- 
teer defenders  and  the  Rhodesian 
police  were  kept  on  the  alert  to  hold 
their  towns  from  capture  by  bodies 
of  Germans  whose  numbers  greatly 
overmatched  their  own.  In  the  north, 
the  enemy  gained  a  tentative  footing 
east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  border 
fighting  continued  at  intervals  with 
varying  fortunes.  But  the  chief  effort 
and  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the 
section  between  Kilimanjaro  and  the 
ocean.  Beyond  the  coast,  indeed,  the 
German  cruiser,  Konigsberg,  caused 
some  trepidation  until  she  was  driven 
into    the    Rufiji    River    by   the   East 
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Indian  squadron.  The  damage  she 
accomplished  was  the  destruction,  on 
September  20,  of  the  Pegasus  in  Zan- 
zibar harbor;  she  was  prevented  from 
taking  part,  as  had  been  planned,  in  an 
attempt  to  overwhelm  Mombasa. 

A  German  attempt  on  Mombasa, 
begun  on  September  30,  was  checked 
at  a  point  about  twenty-five  miles 
below  the  city  by  the  determined 
stand  of  Wavell's  Arabs.  There,  near 
Gazi,  they  held  until  reinforced.  Then 
the  fighting  continued  up  to  the  second 
week  in  October,  when  the  Germans 
withdrew.  Although  determined  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  Uganda  Railway  at 
Tsavo,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  Tsavo 
bridge,  were  turned  back  by  stiff 
fighting,  the  Germans  were  able  to 
establish  themselves  not  far  from  that 
point,  as  well  as  at  Longido,  north- 
west of  Kilimanjaro  (valuable  as 
furnishing  the  only  permanent  water 
in  a  broad  region),  while  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  Taveta. 

THE  BRITISH  KAIL  TO  TAKE  TANOA 
BYSBA. 

The  coming  of  the  second  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  A.  E.  Aitken, 
made  it  possible  to  undertake  offensive 
action  upon  German  East  Africa.  The 
British  transports  reached  Tanga  on 
November  2,  and  the  town  was  called 
upon  to  surrender.  In  the  hours  of 
grace  that  were  granted  before  bom- 
bardment should  begin,  German  rein- 
forcements were  hurried  to  the  port. 
The  fight,  after  a  landing  was  made, 
resulted  in  severe  losses  for  the  British, 
owing  to  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from 
the  housetops  and  to  entanglements 
of  rope  hidden  in  sandy  paths  so 
arranged  as  to  release  signal  flags  fixing 
the  gun-range,  besides  assaults  of  bees 
from  concealed  hives.  The  casualties 
amounted  to  795,  nearly  150  of  whom 
were  British  officers  and  men.  It  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  to  Mombasa. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Longido 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  and 
reoccupied  by  General  Stewart;  a 
second  raid  by  sea  had  been  made  upon 
Dar-es- Salaam;  and  the  Baganda,  na- 
tives of  Uganda,  had  established  a 
strategic  line  along  the  Kagera  River. 


In  1915  there  was  continued  fighting  of 
the  same  sort  on  all  the  borders-  At 
the  end  of  April,  the  command  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Major-General  M.  J. 
Tighe,  who  entered  with  energy  upon 
preparations  for  stronger  offensive 
measures.  July  was  marked  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Konigsberg,  which, 
bottled  up  in  the  Rufiji,  had  made  a 
strong  position  on  the  adjacent  shores, 
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where  some  of  her  guns  had  been  set 
up.  When  her  location  had  been  dis- 
covered by  British  aircraft,  two  river 
monitors  were  sent  to  bombard  her. 
After  heavy  shelling  on  July  4  and 
July  II,  the  cruiser  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed; but  her  crew,  numbering 
about  600,  and  her  guns  went  to  join 
the  land  army  of  Colonel  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck. 

GERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  INVADE  RHODE- 
SIA ARE  REPULSED. 

In  Northern  Rhodesia  German  at- 
tacks on  Fife  and  Saisi  were  repulsed 
with  unyielding  courage  on   the  part 
of  their  garrisons,  though  in  the  latter 
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place  telegraph  connection  had  been 
broken  down,  there  was  scant  supply 
of  food,  and  water  could  be  obtained 
from  the  river  only  at  great  peril  under 
cover  of  darkness.  As  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  supplies  and  trans- 
port on  this  front,  Viscount  Buxton 
states:  *'From  1st  April  to  31st 
December,  1915,  20,000  carriers  were 
employed  in  carrying  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  supplies  from  distant  bases, 
and  an  additional  50,000  in  bringing 
grain  from  adjacent  districts." 

By  March,  1915,  British  supremacy 
on  Victoria  Nyanza  had  been  secured; 
but  the  story  of  the  control  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  (where  the  Belgians  co- 
operated with  their  ally)  involves  a 
seemingly  mad  venture  that  was, 
nevertheless,  carried  through  to  suc- 
cess. Two  motor-boats,  swift  and  well- 
armored,  the  Mimi  and  the  Toutou, 
made  the  journey  from  England  to 
Cape  Town  and  from  Cape  Town  to 
the  lake  without  disaster,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  work  havoc  among  the 
German  boats.  After  February,  1916, 
only  one  of  any  size  remained,  the 
last  of  the  German  flotilla  on  the  lakes. 
This,  a  twin-screw  steamer,  the  Graf 
von  Gotzen,  was  finally  scuttled  by 
her  captain  after  having  been  bombed 
by  a  Belgian  aeroplane.  The  introduc- 
tion of  motor  boats  and  aeroplanes  into 
the  heart  of  Africa  had  been  a  surprise 
to  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  natives 
insisted  upon  believing  that  the  air- 
ships were  birds. 

THE    DIFFICULT    TRIP    OF    TWO    MOTOR 
BOATS. 

The  trip  of  the  motor  boats  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  continent  in- 
cluded 2300  miles  by  train;  150  miles 
by  haulage  over  atrocious  roads  where 
the  altitude  varied  from  2000  to  6000 
feet;  another  short  ride  on  trucks  by 
rail ;  a  400-mile  run  down  a  river,  float- 
ing under  their  own  power;  a  bit  of  the 
way  on  lighters  among  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  a  final  stage  by  rail.  Commander 
Spicer  Simson,  in  his  report,  pays 
tribute  to  his  men  and  their  devotion 
to  the  enterprise.  He  says:  ''Washing, 
and  even  drinking,  water  was  voluntar- 
ily given  up  for  use  in  the  boilers  of 
the  traction  engines  in  order  that  the 
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progress  of  the  expedition  should  not 
be  delayed." 

For  the  protection  of  the  Uganda 
front.  General  Tighe  directed  the  cap- 
ture of  Bukoba  on  Victoria  Nyanza, 
where  the  fort  and  the  wireless  installa- 
tion were  destroyed  and  valuable 
documents  taken.  But  the  command- 
er's attention  was  most  concerned 
with  plans  for  invasion  of  the  Kiliman- 
jaro section.  Because  of  the  arid 
nature  of  the  country  there,  it  was 
necessary  to  pipe  for  a  water  supply 
and  to  build  and  carry  tanks.  The 
preparations  made  by  General  Tighe 
were  so  admirable  as  to  be  praised  by 
General  Smuts  and,  with  but  slight 
changes,  carried  forward  on  the  same 
lines  by  him  after  he  assumed  com- 
mand. 

GBNBRAL  SMUTS  TAKES  OVER  THB  CHIEF 
COMMAND. 

The  change  in  control  took  place  in 
February,  191 6,  after  new  brigades 
raised  in  South  Africa  had  begun  to 
arrive  at  Mombasa.  As  Sir  Horace  L. 
Smith-Dorrien,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed, was  prevented  by  ill-health 
from  assuming  the  East  African  leader- 
ship. General  Smuts  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it.  With  the  rank  of 
Lieiltenant-General  in  the  British 
Army,  he  arrived  on  the  eastern  coast, 
February  19,  to  infuse  with  his  in- 
spiring, whole-souled  enthusiasm  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  to 
throw  his  able  generalship  into  cam- 
paigns that  would  rid  East  Africa  of 
German  armies.  The  first  work  was  to 
reorganize  the  British  forces,  whose 
Indian  and  South  African  contingents 
held  representatives  from  almost  every 
continent,  with  a  rare  mixture  of 
languages.  Three  divisions  were 
formed  and  definite  work  laid  out  for 
each. 

After  an  eighteen-day  campaign  for 
control  of  the  border  around  Kiliman- 
jaro, a  concerted  movement  of  converg- 
ing forces  began,  with  the  object  of 
pressing  in  upon  the  Germans  from  all 
sides.  By  consulting  the  map  one  can 
get  a  clear  conception  of  these  opera- 
tions. Nearest  the  coast.  General 
Smuts  conducted  the  main  column  of 
invasion  (Major-General  Haskins'  ist 
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Division  and  Major-General  Brits's 
3rd  Division)  toward  Mrogoro  and 
the  Rufiji  River.  The  2nd  Division, 
led  by  Major-General  J.  L.  Van 
Deventer,  advanced  upon  the  Central 
Railway  between  Kilimatinde,  and 
Kilosa;  while  from  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  the  reinforced  troops 
from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  under 
their  new  head,  Brigadier-General  Ed- 


OF    ONB 
POSITION  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

The  campaign  around  Kilimanjaro, 
begun  on  March  5,  1916,  was  an  en- 
veloping operation  of  two  columns,  one 
moving  from  northwest  of  the  moun-  . 
tain,  the  other  from  the  southeast.  The 
latter.  General  Van  Deventer's,  ad- 
vanced upon  Taveta,  which  was  evac- 
uated on  the  ninth;  then  through  the 
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_, n  (■!!(■  u  thli  wu  moat  ol  th«  hbor  done  tint  o|Ha«d  imiti  ol  Africa  to  iccau  by  rail. 

Bafon  Geneial  Snniti  took  otbt  the  comnund.  Gennal  Tlxhe,  Id  ptepu-ation  for  invadiac  tba  KiLlBuojaiD  laclaD, 
naliad  (oiwaid  a  branch  of  the  Uxanda  Railway  from  Vol  tovud  Ih«  easmy  position  at  Taysta. 

Henry  Rusehin, 

ward  Northey,  worked  northeast  with  mountain   pass  toward   Moshi,   which 

Neu  Iringa  as  an  objective.    General  they  occupied   on   the  thirteenth.     A 

Tombeur,   of    Belgian    Congo,    ready  few  days  later  Kahe  Station,   by  the 

now  for  his  first  real  offensive  move,  Pangani  River,  had  been  seized  and  an 

divided  his  force  into  separate  columns,  advance    made    to    Arusha;    but    the 

oneof  which  operated  along  the  eastern  Germans   had   managed   to   get  away 

side  of  Tanganyika,  while  two  others  farther  east.     Now,   however,   a  base 

drove    southeast   upon   Tabora,   with  had  been  established  on  the  enemy's 

the  support  of  a  British  column  from  own  soil  and  by  quick  action  this  had 

Victoria    Nyanza,    whose   leader   was  been    accomplished    before    the    rains 

Brigadier-General      Sir      Charles      P.  began.  The  branch  railway  was  farther 

Crewe.   The  enemy  were  thus  squeezed  extended    to    Kahe,  to    link    together 

out  of   position   after  position,   often  the  Uganda  and  Usambara  lines,  thus 


escaping  by  some  unsuspected  route, 
concealed,  even  when  close  at  hand,  by 
the  thick  bush  growth. 


aiding  communication.   The  work  pro- 
gressed at  an  average  of  a  mile  a  day. 
Headquarters  were  moved  to  Moshi . 
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General  Van  Deventer's  Division, 
without  pausing,  made  a  remarkable 
forced  march  across  difficult  country, 
though  without  adequate  provisioning, 
to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Kondoa 
Irangi.  The  position  became  theirs 
on  April  19,  after  which  they  paused  to 
recover  strength,  both  men  and  horses 
having  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Their  movement  had  the  effect  antic- 
ipated by  General  Smuts,  as  it  forced 
von    Lettow   to   weaken    his   hold   in 


had  taken  possession  of  Wilhelmstal 
and  Korogwe,  whither  he  turned  to 
join  Sheppard's  force  at  Handeni. 
They  came  together  there  on  June  20, 
a  day  after  Sheppard  had  entered  the 
town,  the  Germans  dropping  south 
among  the  Nguru  Mountains,  where 
they  began  to  gather  together  their 
strength.  Handeni  now  became  the 
seat  of  British  General  Headquarters. 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  land  and 
naval    forces,    the    coast    region    was 


OIT  THREE  WHEELS  AHD  A  TRSB-lltlTm 
DiflcDltl«  dI  tiuupoTE  wire  iicit  cnouch,  iiiidBr  tha  bail  coaditfoni,  in  Uie  But  Afriua  tiski  oTsr  lonxh, 
iiTtcnUi,  Miubby  (round:  but  Uui  tUneen-poundnr,  hivtoi  l«t  ■  whaal,  it  nurugim  with  an  ImRDTiisd  raaaar 
lo  kaep  Ita  plaea  In  tha  Kiliinu)uD  Colnnui.     It  ii  uphUl  work,  but  Dclther  nwn  nor  |una  «n  ba  ipued. 

Usambara  by  transferring  some  4000  cleared,   during  July  and  August,   as 

men  to  the  vicinity  of  Kondoa  Irangi  far  south  as  Bagamoyo.    This  made  it 

where  a  last  German  offensive  stroke,  possible  to  move  the  British  base  from 

attempted  in  May,  ended  in  failure.  Mombasa  to  Tanga,    Meanwhile  Col- 

THB   QBRMANS   DRivxN    OUT   OF    THB  OHel   Olsen's  Tanganyika   division   of 

USAMBARA  HILLS.  the  Belgian  army  on  the  east  side  of  the 

General  Smuts  seized  this  moment  lake,  before  the  first  week  of  August 

for    forcing    the    remaining    Germans  had  secured  Ujiji  and  Kigoma,  at  the 

out  of  the  Usambara  Hills,    His  main  western  end  of  the  Central  Railway, 

column,     including     Sheppard's     and  whence   they   soon   started   eastward, 

Beves's     brigades,     pushed     through  Another  force,  crossing  the  lake,  had 

heavy  bush  on  the  left  bank  of  the  un-  taken  Karema  before  moving  toward 

ford  able   Pangani   River,   guarded   on  Tabor  a.     Colonel    Molitor,    with    the 

their   left   by   Hannyngton's   brigade,  other    columns,    after    taking    Kigali, 

which    proceeded    along   the    railway,  east  of  Lake  Kivu,  had  moved  on  the 

while  some  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  way  to  Tabora;  and  Sir  Charles  Crewe 

skirted   around   the   Pare   Mountains,  had  secured  a  good  base  in  Mwanza, 

By  the  middle  of  June,  Hannyngton  on  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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General  Northey's  advance  from  the 

southwest  started  at  the  end  of  May.  "^     "«•"  mroqoro. 

While  some  of  the  forces  operated  in  "To  bottle  up  the  enemy  in  Mro- 

the  area  of  Bismarckburg,  clearing  it  goro"  was  General  Smuts'  next  aim. 

of  the  enemy,  the  main  body  marched  There  were   the   German   administra- 

north  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa,  live  headquarters,  and  there  were  both 

occupying  Neu   Langenburg  on   May  the  Governor,  Dr.  Schnee,  and  Colonel 

30.   The  southern  German  detachment  von   Lettow-Vorbeck.    While  General 

under     Captain     Count     Falkenstein,  Smuts  drove  southward,  Van  Deventer 

made  a  firm  stand  at  Melangali,  with  came   on    from    the   west,    occupying 


.- , .,— , — _  , ._..,„  —t  retioni  whera  Oi«B  w«e 

■u  iail«a*>  and  00  wiiion  loadi.  Thcis  utlTH,  acconpuniDc  Oeoeial  Horthsr'i  column,  turniah  bul  ■  tag- 
■Htion  of  the  Unas  of  Euinu  pack-bMie»  thai  waie  tnyeitlat  the  Alricu  wUdi,  "over  hlU.  ortt  dale,  thtHODlh 
buah,  thoreuth  briar,"  to  (npiily  the  aimlea. 

the  purpose  of  preventing  Northey's  Mpapua  on  August  12  and  Ktlossa  on 

force     from    co-operating    with    Van  the  twenty-second.    Finding  Mrogoro 

Deventer's,    But  the  Germans,  includ-  unsafe,  the  enemy  evacuated  it  on  the 

ing    the    surviving    members    of    the  twenty- fourth,  slipping  southward  by 

Konigsberg  crew,  were  dislodged  and  a  route  unknown  to  his  pursuers,  and 

had  to  give  way  on  July  24.  so   evading  a  flanking  turn   made   to 

Returning    to     General     Van     De-  entrap  him.    Mrogoro  was  entered  by 

venter's  line,  we  find  that  he  resumed  Sheppard   and    Beves  on   August   26. 

activity  at  the  end  of  June,  pressing  The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 

forward  to  Dodoma.    Divergent  lines  who  fought  strong  rear-guard  actions 

pushed  out,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  on  the  way,  was  pushed  on   through 

Singida   and   Kilimatinde.     With   the  difficult  hill  country  until   the    Rufiji 

latter   place   occupied   and   Kikombo,  River  was  reached.    Van  Deventer,  at 

fifteen  miles  east  of  Dodoma,  as  well,  the  same  time,  had  advanced  across 

a  hundred  miles  of  the  Central  Railway  the  Ruaha,  and  Northey  was  not  far 

had  fallen  under  British  control.  away,  reaching  Iringa  on  August  29. 
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The  lake  divisions,  turning,  threat- 
ened Tabora,  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  intended  as  the  capital  of 
the  protectorate.  There  most  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  enemy  aliens  had 
been  interned  (and  not  too  happily 
entertained).  On  September  19,  the 
garrison  withdrew,  starting  in  the 
direction  of  Mahenge,  although  they 
would  have  to  pass  both  Van  Deven- 
ter's  and  Northey's  armies.  Sir  Charles 
Crewe's  column  made  sure  of  the 
Central  Railway  between  Tabora  and 
Kilimatinde,  then,  having  accom- 
plished the  service  required  of  it,  this 
column  was  abolished.  The  German 
group  from  Tabora,  commanded  by 
General  Wahle,  fought  various  en- 
gagements with  General  Northey's 
men  before  breaking  through,  as  they 
eventually  did,  to  join  the  contingent 
on  the  healthful  Mahenge  plateau. 

THE  WHOLE  COAST  IS  OCCUPIBD  DURING 
THE  AUTUMN. 

On  September  3  the  former  capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam,  surrendered,  where- 
upon the  other  coast  towns,  Kilwa, 
Mikindani  and  Lindi  quickly  followed. 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  Kilwa  were  im- 
mediately utilized  as  new  and  valuable 
centres.  In  the  former  place  the  enemy, 
before  leaving,  had  done  what  damage 
they  could,  wrecking  the  harbor  and 
the  railway  station  and  running  loco- 
motives into  the  sea.  Numbers  of 
bridges  on  the  Central  Railway  had 
been  destroyed,  too. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
remaining  struggle,  which  would  be 
largely  in  low  malarial  country.  Gen- 
eral Smuts  reorganized  his  divisions, 
sending  to  South  Africa  about  12,000 
white  troops  who  had  been  rendered 
unfit  by  hard  campaigning,  and  re- 
placing them  as  far  as  possible  by  na- 
tives inured  to  the  climate  and  its 
conditions.  Various  shifts  in  the  com- 
mand and  composition  of  the  forces 
were  made. 

A  short  campaign  undertaken  in 
January,  191 7,  to  round  up  the  enemy 
by  cutting  off  his  retreat  at  the 
Rufiji  and  preventing  the  sections  on 
the  Mahenge  from  uniting,  failed  of  its 
end.    Van  De venter  and  Northey  lost 
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their  quarry  in  the  deep  bush,  and 
Sheppard's  brigade  reached  the  Rufiji 
only  to  discover  that  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck  had  destroyed  the  bridge  and  had 
already  removed  his  men  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

GENERAL  SMUTS  IS  SUMMONED  TO  LON- 
DON. 

In  the  fighting  that  took  place  just 
before  reaching  the  Rufiji,  there  fell 
the  most  distinguished  of  African 
naturalists  and  hunters.  Captain  F.  C. 
Selous,  who,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-four 
years,  had  been  serving  with  *' con- 
spicuous gallantry,  resource  and  en- 
durance*' in  the  25th  Fusiliers.  His 
death  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Wavell, 
exactly  a  year  before,  were  a  loss  to  the 
world  as  well  as  to  their  colleagues  and 
subordinates. 

Rains,  extraordinarily  long  and 
heavy  even  for  that  country,  prevented 
any  great  activity  for  the  time;  and, 
besides,  on  January  26,  General  Smuts 
left  for  London  whither  he  had  been 
called  to  represent  South  Africa  in  the 
War  Cabinet.  His  successor  was  Ma- 
jor-General Hoskins,  formerly  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Division.  In  May,  the 
supreme  command  passed  into  the 
hands  of  General  Van  Deventer. 

The  sadly  reduced  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  grouped  by  this  time  in 
two  main  bodies — ^between  four  and 
five  thousand  under  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck  in  the  valley  of  the  Matandu 
River,  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  with  Tafel  near  Mahenge. 
When  foraging  or  raiding  parties  broke 
away  they  were  followed  by  companies 
of  mounted  British.  One  such  band, 
under  a  man  named  Naumann,  made 
a  wide  sweep  through  the  country, 
being  caught  after  several  months, 
about  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
starting  point. 

THE  REMNANT  Ol>'  THE  GERMAN  FORCES 
IN  PORTUGUESE  TERRITORY. 

Until  March  9,  1916,  Portuguese 
East  Africa  (Mozambique)  was  neu- 
tral territory;  but  on  that  date  Por- 
tugal became  a  belligerent,  fighting 
with  the  Allies.  Her  part,  then,  in 
Africa,  was  to  hold  the  front  at  the 
Rovuma  River  if  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  escape  across  it.    The  Portu- 
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guese  even  advanced  a  short  distance 
into  the  territory  north  of  the  river, 
taking  back  a  part  that  had  once  been 
theirs. 

Toward  this  frontier,  through  the 
months  of  191 7,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
withdrew  under  pressure  from  the 
north  and  from  Kilwa  and  Lindi,  but 
not  without  vigorous  fighting.  Farther 
west,  Tafel  was  trying  to  escape  the 
encircling  forces  of  Northey*s  troops 
and  the  Belgian  armies.  Before  the 
vear  was  out  there  had  come  an  end  to 
the  hardy  resistance  of  both  little  com- 
panies. In  spite  of  the  Portuguese 
patrol  on  the  Rovuma,  von  Lettow- 
\/orbeck  with  some  two  thousand  fol- 
lowers slipped  across  into  Mozambique, 
on  November  25-26.  Two  days  later, 
Tafel,  caught  in  unfamiliar  country 
and  lacking  food  for  his  men,  surren- 
dered unconditionally,  giving  up  **  19 
officers,  92  other  Europeans,  over 
1 ,200  askari  (native  soldiers),  and  some 
2,200  other  natives."  On  December 
I,  1 91 7,  General  Van  Deventer  re- 
ported that  German  East  Africa  was 
completely  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  German  overseas 
possessions  had  passed  into  British 
and  Belgian  hands. 

BRITISH  TESTIMONY  ON  THB  QUALITY  OP 
THB  QBRMAN  RESISTANCE. 

From  General  Van  Deventer's  own 
words  we  catch  something  of  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  opposing  masses  en- 
gaged in  battle  upon  the  wild  expanse 
of  East  Africa.  He  says :  *  *  The  morale 
of  the  enemy  never  wavered,  and 
nothing  but  the  determined  gallantry 
and  endurance  of  our  troops  finally 
crushed  him.  To  the  infantry, — British, 
South  African,  Indian,  West  and  East 
African, — I  owe  unqualified  thanks 
and  praise,  and  especially  to  the  regi- 
mental officers  who  set  an  example 
which  all  have  followed."  Nor  must 
the  Belgians  be  forgotten.  General 
Tombeur  had  succeeded  from  the  first 
in  holding  back  the  enemy  on  his 
border,  at  the  same  time  co-operating 
with  the  British  in  Rhodesia  and  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  In  the  later  cam- 
paigns the  Belgian  contingents  (native 
soldiers  with  European  leaders)  took 


their  full  part  and  suffered  severe  losses. 
Losses  on  both  sides  had  been  very 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  sickness  adding  many  to  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  reports  show 
that  in  the  period  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, 191 7,  the  British  lost,  in  action 
alone,  6,000;  and  that  there  were  killed 
and  captured,  in  that  time,  1,618 
Germans  and  5,482  natives.  It  is 
estimated  that  altogether  the  enemy 
force  had  been  reduced  by  nine-tenths 
of  its  personnel  before  German  East 
Africa  was  cleared. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  GERMAN  FIOHTINQ  IN 
AFRICA. 

The  little  remnant  with  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  moved  rapidly  toward  the 
centre  of  Mozambique,  half-way  be- 
tween Lake  Nyasa  and  the  sea.  The 
campaign  of  pursuit,  directed  by  (Gen- 
eral Van  Deventer,  and  prosecuted 
chiefly  by  native  soldiers.  King's  Afri- 
can Rifles  and  a  Nigerian  brigade,  un- 
der the  lead  of  General  Northey  and 
others,  was  intended  to  be  **one  of 
virtual  extermination'"  But,  although 
the  pursuing  lines  pressed  in  from  east 
and  west,  the  retreat  was  so  rapid  as  to 
keep  for  the  most  part  in  advance  of 
both  British  and  Portuguese  forces. 
Now  and  again  there  was  fighting, 
when  detachments  of  the  opponents 
came  together.  But  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  pursuers  by  buying  the  favor  of 
natives  with  rich  gifts  out  of  the  booty 
he  gathered  from  Portuguese  settle- 
ments as  he  moved  along.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  food  and  shelter  and  as- 
sured that  false  information  would  be 
offered  to  the  troops  that  were  follow- 
ing on  his  track.  South  he  hurried, 
then  east  toward  the  coast,  north  and 
west,  even  back  across  the  Rovuma 
into  the  old  territory  again.  Next,  he 
turned  to  Northern  Rhodesia  and  at- 
tacked Fife,  on  the  border.  November 
II,  1918,  the  day  of  the  Armistice, 
found  him  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Congo  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  There 
he  promptly  submitted  to  the  local 
magistrate,  and  on  November  25  made 
formal  surrender  at  Abercorn  with 
considerable  ceremony. 
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A  B9LSHEVIST  NAVAL  DBTACHHEHT  GOFRG  SOUTH 
Some  of  the  moit  enlbuuaiClc  BolahsTitU  came  (rom  the  !*■•;.    After   IdlliDi  tbsir  offlcen  tbtj 


all  diTMIiai 
Dew  pcame 

a.    Tbete  lud  bwuded  «  natn  by  rorce  aod  were  en  then  way  to  th 

inleiler  of  Ruui*  t 

0  ODJor  the 

■»' 

SAILORS  PLnnOERIKG  THE  COUimtT  AS  THET  PASSED 
Other  aallars  from  the  fleeit  took  poaieaaion  ol  ouchlDi  loiu  which  they  mounted  In  in  Dp«n  car  wiA  troo  tides. 
They  treyeled  leiaore^  from  atatloD  to  alatioD.  terroriiinf  the  peopte»  end   plunderinx  the  hooiea  and  ahops 
wherenr  they  ■lopped.     Any  towai  at  men  who  attamjited  to  teaiit  them  Mere  treated  with   treat  Mveii^. 
Geaerally,  howereri  the  popalace  was  too  much  t>ewl]dered  10  make  any  effective  realaCance. 


Armored  Cars  Used  by  the  Bolihevikt 


Chapter  LIX 


Russia  Makes  A  Separate  Peace 

FRUITLESS  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  BREST-LITOVSK  ARE  FOL- 
LOWED BY  ANOTHER  INVASION 


T'HE  Bolshevik!  were  in  power. 
■*■  Through  an  armed  uprising,  prac- 
tically through  a  military  mutiny,  they 
had  seized  control  of  the  government 
machinery.  But  for  all  that  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  personalities  at  the  head  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  and  their  doctrines. 
To  this  day  the  average  Russian 
probably  knows  little  more  of  Lenin's 
theories  of  government  than  does  the 
average  American.  Furthermore, 
Lenin  has  modified  and  changed  his 
policy  whenever  he  found  it  not 
adapted  to  practical  alTairs.  The  Bol- 
shevild  came  into  power  on  one  very 
big  issue,  and  that  was  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued, or  whether  peace  should  be 
made  at  any  cost. 

THE  BOL8HSVIKI  OAIN   POWER   ON   THB 
ISSUE  OF  PEACE. 

Russia  was  beaten  far  worse  than 
Germany  was  beaten,  when  later  she 
sued  for  peace.  Not  only  was  the 
Russian  military  organization  smashed, 
the  economic  machinery  ceasing  to 
move,  but  the  Russian  mujik,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Russian  soldier,  was 
heartily  sick  of  further  fighting.  He 
wanted  to  stop  fighting  and  go  home. 
That  was  why  he  listened  to  Bolshevist 
'"propaganda,"  and  that  was  why  he 
shoved  Kerensky  out  of  power  and 
allowed  Lenin  and  Trotzky  to  get  in. 


All  the  reforms  that  interested  him  had 
been  promised  by  Kerensky  also.  Ker- 
ensky, though  quite  as  good  a  Socialist 
as  Lenin,  had  been  more  honest,  or 
perhaps  more  practical,  for  he  had 
realized  that  a  Socialist  Republic 
could  only  be  established  in  Russia  by 
evolutionary  means,  and  that  a  political 
revolution  was  only  the  clearing  away 
of  obstacles  which  were  arbitrarily 
checking  the  evolutionary  processes. 

IBNtN    DESIRED    PEACE     TO     BUILD     HIS 
J     IDEAI   STATE. 

Lenin,  at  least,  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  peace  at 
almost  any  cost  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  social  organization 
based  on  his  theories.  Some  of  his 
associates  probably  genuinely  shared 
this  conviction  with  him;  those  that 
did  not  at  any  rate  realized  that  they 
must  give  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
soldiers  what  they  wanted  if  they  were 
to  remain  in  power,  and  that  was 
peace. 

The  first  informal  notice  of  the 
peace  negotiations  which  the  Bol- 
sheviki  proposed  to  initiate  was  issued 
on  November  20,  1917,  when  an  an- 
nouncement was  made,  stating  that, 
"when  the  new  government  is  firmly 
established  the  Cabinet  will,  without 
delay,  make  a  formal  offer  of  an  armis- 
tice to  all  the  belligerents,  enemy  and 
ally." 
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The    Commander-in-Chief,   General  allowed   General   Komilov,   who   was 

Dukhonin,  was  at  the  same  time  noti-  still   a   prisoner   at   headquarters,    to 

fied  to  open  communications  with  the  escape. 

Germans  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  offer  A  proclamation  was  then  issued  to 

a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  the  army  and  navy  ordering  individual 

of  opening  peace  negotiations.  units  to  open   negotiations  with   the 

For  several  days  the  Lenin  Govern-  enemy,  regbrdless  of  commanding  of- 

ment  received   neither   reply   nor  ac-  ficers,   though   the   power  to  sign   an 

knowledgment  from  headquarters.  Fi-  agreement   for   an    armistice   was   re- 

nally.threedays  later, on  November23,  served  to  the  Petrograd  Government. 


ERSIGtt  KRTLEREO,  ORCE  THE  BOLSHEVIST  COHHAlfDEK 
i-commitiiDDSil  omen-  In  tlis  u-my  vlu  wu  nude  Hiniiler  ol  Wit  by  ths  BolahaTUd.  aitd 
idgd  (he  ■miM.    Utile  iafofoullon  cgaceniiai  him  ruchcd  the  vedera  World,  and  aftar 
-*ri  trnm  iKn  Tii»wa  anHr*iv.    JhTHHrnT^tlj  ha  waa  a  mail  of  Uttlv  ablilty  and  Goold  have  had 

©  Uadcrwood  ft  Underwood 

Trotzky,  Commissary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, then  sent  a  note  to  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  Allied  belligerents, 
worded,  in  part,  as  follows: 

TROTZXY  PROPOSES  AN   Ihf  UBDIATE  AR- 
MISTICE ON  ALL  FRONTS. 

"  Drawing  your  attention  to  the 
text  of  an  offer  of  an  armistice  and  a 
democratic  peace,  based  on  no  annexa- 
tions or  indemnities,  and  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  approved  by 
the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Delegates,  I  have 
the  honor  to  beg  you  to  regard  the 
above  document  as  the  formal  offer  of 
an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronf^. 


Ultle  miUtaiy  hnowledc*. 

telephone  communication  with  Dukhon- 
in was  established. 

The  General  wished  first  to  know 
whether  the  proposal  of  a  general  peace 
had  been  communicated  to  all  of  Rus- 
sia's allies,  and  whether  they  had  replied. 

"These  are  not  questions  that  con- 
cern you,"  replied  Lenin.  "You  are 
simply  to  obey  our  instructions," 

Still  Dukhonin  insisted,  whereupon 
he  was  dismissed,  and  "Ensign"  Kry- 
lenko,  who  had  been  appointed  Com- 
missary, or  Minister  of  War,  was  sent 
to  take  his  place.  Several  days  later 
Dukhonin  was  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers,   because,    apparently,    he    had 
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and  the  immediate  opening  of  peace  are  disputed,  but  according  to  all 
negotiations,  an  offer  with  which  the  accounts  the  Bolsheviki  fell  short  of  a 
authoritative  Government  of  the  Rus-  majority.  The  most  favorable  reports 
sian  Republic  has  addressed  itself  gave  them  about  forty-five  per  cent  of 
simultaneoudy  to  all  the  belligerent  the  whole.  Some  accounts  give  them 
peoples  and    their  governments. "  a  much  smaller  vote. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Nov,  28, 
1917,  a  Russian  delegation, 
preceded  by  a  trumpeter  car- 
rying a  white  flag,  crossed  the 
lines  near  Dvinslc  and  began 
a  parley  with  the  Germans. 
The  Russian  delegation,  after 
being  blindfolded,  was  con- 
ducted behind  the  German 
lines,  and  there  kept  while  the 
German  commander  entered 
into  communication  by  wire 
with  the  German  High  Com- 
mand. At  midnight  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  received  from 
German  Headquarters: 

THE    GERMAN    AUTHORITIES 
AORSB  TO  AN  ARMISTICE. 

"The  Chief  of  the  German 
Eastern  Front  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  chief  command.  The 
Chief  of  the  German  Eastern 
Front  is  authorized  by  the  Ger- 
man Commander-in-Chief  to 
carry  on  negotiations  for  an 
armistice.  The  Chief  of  the 
Russian  armies  is  requested  to 
appoint    a    commission     with 

written  authority  to  be  sent  to      jg^  jj^j  fiohtdtg  OH  the  SDHAnun  border 
the  headquarters  01   the  Ger- 
man Eastern  Front.    The  German  com- 
mander, on  his  part,  will  name  a  similar 
commission. "  During  this  same  period,  the  Govem- 

The  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  ment  carried  out  its  policy  of  publicity 
thenegotiations  was  December  2,  at  the  for  all  state  affairs  by  publishing  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  Eastern  secret  treaties  in  the  archives  of  the 
Front,  at  Brest-Litovsk.  Departmentof  Foreign  Affairs.  Among 

Meanwhile  the  elections  to  the  them  were  some  sensational  documents. 
Constituent  Assembly  were  allowed  to  One  plainly  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
take  place,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ment  had  deliberately  sacrificed  Ru- 
Bolshevik  programme  recognized  only  mania,  if  not  to  help  the  enemy,  at 
such  suffrage  as  was  based  on  the  least  to  save  the  Russian  forces.  The 
"proletariat  workers  and  peasants."  promises  of  extensive  territorial  an- 
On  November  26,  1917,  the  election  nexations  made  to  Italy  to  bring  her 
returns  for  Petrograd  gave  the  Bol-  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
sheviki  272,000  votes,  as  compared  were  plainly  indicated.  But,  on  the 
to  211,000  cast  by  the  Constitutional  whole,  little  was  shown  which  had  not 
IJemocrats  and  116,000  by  the  Social  already  been  at  least  rumored  in  the 
Revolutionists.     These    exact    figures     press  months  before. 
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The  only  resistance  to  Bolshevist 
rule  at  this  time  was  in  those  regions 
dominated  by  the  Cossack  chiefs. 
Komilov,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
•scaped  from  Staff  Headquarters,  and 
with  a  small  force  of  his  faithful  Cos- 
sacks, had  made  his  way  to  the  Don, 
where  he  joined  General  Kaledin,  who 
had  immediately  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment.   Making  Rostov  his  headquar- 


ters, he  was  able  for  some  time  to 
establish  here  an  an  ti- Bolshevik  mili- 
tary state. 


More  important,  though  of  a  very 
different  character,  was  the  action  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  people  live 
in  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
governments  (or  provinces)  of  Volhy- 
nia,  Chemygov,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  Podolia,  Kharkov,  Poltava, 
Taurida,  and  in  Galicia,  extending 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea  and 
to  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Kerensky 
regime  the  Ukrainians  had  shown  a 
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strong  tendency  to  establish  an'  inde- 
pendent state.  Now  that  the  Bot- 
sheviki  had  risen  to  power,  the  Popular 
Assembly,  known  as  the  Rada,  on  No- 
vember 26,  1917,  proclaimed  the 
Ukraine  independent.  This  action  the 
Petrograd  Government  could  not  pro- 
test, if  it  were  to  remain  true  to  its 
principle  of  the  "self-determination" 
of  all  peoples.  Nor  did  it,  officially,  but 
it  made  strong  efforts  to  support  the 
Bolshevist  elements  in  the  Ukraine, 
who  were  in  favor  of  recognizing  the 
authority  of  Petrograd. 

THE     UKRAINIAN     OOVBSNMBNT     SEBK8 
GERMAN  AID. 

The  Rada  represented  the  prosperous 
peasant  and  rich  landlord  class,  and 
naturally  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  Later  thiselement  received 
the  active  support  of  Germany  and 
its  official  representatives  became  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
High  Command. 

Finland  followed  a  similar  course. 
A  conservative  government  declared 
Finland's  independence  on  December  5, 
19T7,  which  declaration  the  Bolsheviki 
tacitly  recognized,  though  here  too,  as  in 
the  Ukraine,  they  strongly  supported 
a  large  and  active  Bolshevist  element. 
And  here,  too,  as  in  the  Ukraine,  in  its 
effort  to  get  away  from  ultra-radical 
influences,  the  government  went  over 
to  Germany. 

RUMANIA     FORCED      RELUCTANTLY     TO 
.    SEEK  FOR  PEACE. 

Deeply  involved  in  this  genera! 
situation  was  little  Rumania,  surround- 
ed as  she  was  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgarians,  her  mortal 
enemies,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  contemplated  peace  with 
those  same  enemies.  For  a  while  the 
Rumanian  Government  at  Jassy  issued 
proclamations,  expressing  a  strong  de- 
termination to  continue  the  fight 
against  the  Central  Empires  alone. 
But  hardly  had  the  last  of  them  been 
uttered,  on  December  7,  1917,  when 
the  Rumanians,  too,  joined  the  general 
rush  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Central  Empires. 

Meanwhile,  down  on  the  Caucasus 
front,  where  another  independent  state 
was  proclaiming  itself,  the  Turks  took 


ALLIED  Missions  OIT  THEIR  WAT  OUT  OF  RUSSIA 
■eallanid 
:mir  Ihej  b 


Aft«rIliaRuuUnReTBlDrianAme<lmlui<uuweieiealla>i<ltliBRiiHiuuinu7  way  pMsible.    Wi 
of  the  Bolsheriki  uu)  (lie  dluolntion  of  the  aim/  tbtj  bsume  oteltii.  uia  withdrew  bj  way 
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Wracks  wars  (rsiiiisnt  uid  one  occurred  Immedldety  in  froat  of  the  Iriin  in  which  the  Allied 
trBTelinc,  toward  Hvrmiuwli.  Some  ol  the  French  ■oldienaitiched  to  (he  miBiioD  wets  lent  on 
the  tnck.  ai  the  railway  force  wai  utteilj  demoraliied,  and  Incapable  at  jn(elli(ent  eflort. 


tdlngly  poor  condlition. 
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the  initiative,  and  proposed  to  the  Rus- 
sian forces  there  that  they  cease  fight- 
ing, which  was  accordingly  done. 

THB      PETROQRAD     OOVERNHBNT     PRO- 
CBEDS  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITAU8M. 

In  Petrograd  the  main  business  of 
the  Soviet  Government  was  to  further 
the  peace  negotiations,  but  it  proceeded 
to  publish  some  of  its  favorite  theories. 
On  November  26,  1917,  a  decree  was 


mittees,  elected  by  the  workers  within 
a  given  district,  were  created  to  take 
charge  of  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties.  This  system  was  also  a  failure. 

THK     CO-OPERATIVE     MOVEMENT     SAVES 
RUSSIA  PROM  COLLAPSE. 

What  saved  the  Soviet  Government 
from  complete  economic  breakdown  at 
this  juncture  was  the  Russian  Co- 
operative Movement,  the  co-operative 


BOLSHEVIKI  SEEKmO  TO  SPREAD  THEIR  FAITH 
ill  <l«ttiii«t  veta  iptudlnc  otst  the  couoUy  nuh   ■   tlfbt  ■■  tU>  «u  coi 
a  to  town  •llimiitini  lo  nuke  coa*aM,  p«acc*bty  if  thtj  could,  forcibly  U  nei 
w  r<(ime  wm«  at  fautical  in  tbeir  ilcwrs  to  ipiHd  Ui«iT  batlef  w  evsi  wms  tl 


•  followui 


issued  abolishing  all  class  distinctions. 
More  important  still,  "capitalism" 
as  a  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
production  and  distribution  of  all  com- 
modities was  declared  to  be  the  business 
of  the  state. 

Nor  was  this  an  empty  phrase. 
Factories,  warehouses,  stores  and 
hanks,  through  this  and  various  other 
decrees,  were  actually  confiscated  and 
taken  over  by  the  Soviets.  At  first  the 
factories  were  turned  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  committees  elected  by  the 
workingmen  actually  employed  within 
their  four  walls.  This  system  proved  a 
dismal    failure.     Then    regional    com- 


societies  previously  mentioned  which, 
through  their  federations,  carried  on 
manufacturing  for  their  own  members. 
During  the  Keren  sky  regime  this 
movement  had  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  and  development.  Though 
the  leaders  of  the  co-operatives  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki 
and  had  denounced  their  forcible  seiz- 
ure of  power,  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  Soviets. 
And  Lenin,  on  the  other  hand,  more  and 
more  left  the  actual  business  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  to  the  co- 
operative organization,  for  eventually 
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he  came  to  recognize  the  failure  of  his 
Marxian  theories  when  applied  to  actual 
practice. 

ALL  ARldY  OFFICERS  AKB  RSDtJCBD  TO 
l\     THS  RANKS. 

On  December  i6  a  decree  was  issued 
reducing  all  army  officers  to  the  ranks 
and  authorizing  the  rank  and  file  to 
elect  their  own  officers.  This  was  the 
final  blow  to  the  morale  of  what  was 
still  left  of  the  Russian  Army.    Truly 


Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  peace  conference  continued.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  the  Petrograd  Govern- 
ment had  declared  that  it  did  not  desire 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Central 
Empires,  but  a  general  peace.  The 
Allied  belligerents  made  no  reply  to 
Trotzky's  note  to  that  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  strongly  protested 


WHERE  THE  COIITEREnCE  UBT  AT  BREST  LTTOVSE 
t,  Auitilidi,  Toika  ind  BulguUu  itteed  « 


meiit  of  Gtodna  la  old  Rowla. 

this  was  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  American  militia  oi^nization  was 
based,  before  the  war,  but  in  the  face 
of  such  an  oi^anization  of  force  as  the 
German  Army  it  was  utterly  impracti- 
cable. 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  also 
confiscated.  The  actual  church  build- 
ings and  their  equipment  were  declared 
state  property,  to  be  rented  out  to  the 
priesthocKi.  The  vast  estates  were  ap- 
portioned for  future  distribution  among 

the  poorer  landless  peasantry.    In  fact,         .    .,    .    _      _.  _    „ 

the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood  took  crossed  over  to  the  German  lines  and 
possession  without  waiting  for  author-  was  escorted  to  Brest- Li  to  vsk.  Three 
ity,  just  as  the  peasants  had  done  in  days  later  an  official  account  of  the  ne- 
France  during  the  French  Revolution,     gotiations  was  issued  from  Petrograd. 


'D  la  tbc  (a*e 

against  the  proposed  peace  negotiations 
but  these  protests  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Russian  Chief  Command,  at 
Moghiliev.  On  November  30,  Count 
Czernin,  A  ustro- Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Petrograd  Government,  stating  that 
his  Government  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  negotiate.  Thus  Austria- Hungary 
was  the  first  to  extend  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  Bolshevist  Cabinet. 

On  December  2,  according  to  agree- 
ment,   the    Russian    delegation   again 
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"The  conference  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and 
Field  Marshal  Hotzendorflf  charged 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  with  the 
negotiations,  and  he  in  his  turn  nomi- 
nated his  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Hoffman. 

*'Our  delegates  opened  the  confer- 
ence with  a  declaration  of  our  peace 
aims,  in  view  of  which  an  armistice  was 
proposed.  The  enemy  delegates  re- 
plied that  that  was  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  the  politicians.  They  said 
they  were  soldiers,  having  power  to 
negotiate  only  conditions  of  an  armis- 
tice, and  could  add  nothing  to  the  de- 
claration of  Foreign  Ministers  Czernin 
and  von  Kuhlmann. 

"...  .Our  representatives  submitted 
a  project  for  an  armistice  on  all  fronts 
elaborated  by  our  military  experts. 
The  principal  points  of  this  subject 
were:  first,  an  interdiction  against 
sending  forces  on  our  fronts  to  the 
fronts  of  our  allies,  and,  second,  the 
retirement  of  German  detachments 
from  the  islands  around  Moon  Sound. 
....  The  enemy  delegation  declared  that 
our  conditions  were  unacceptable,  and 
could  be  addressed  only  to  a  conquered 
people. ..." 

THE  GERMAN  QOVBRNBABNT  AQREBS  TO 
SUSPEND  HOSTILITIES  TEMPORARILY. 

On  December  6  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment announced  that  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  had  finally  been  agreed  upon 
in  writing,  to  last  ten  days  and  to  affect 
the  whole  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  During  this  period  a  regular 
armistice  would  be  negotiated. 

On  this  same  day,  December  6, 
Trotzky  sent  a  note  to  all  the  Allied 
l>elligerents  announcing  that  the  ne- 
gotiations would  be  suspended  for  seven 
days,  to  give  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  time  in  which  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  or  not  they  would 
participate.  This  note  added  that  no 
armistice  would  be  signed  by  the  Rus- 
sians which  would  permit  the  Germans 
to  transport  their  troops  from  the 
Eastern  to  other  fronts.  To  this  com- 
munication none  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments made  any  reply. 
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THE    BREST-LITOVSK    CONFERENCE    BB- 
QINS  ITS  SITTINGS. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  a  regular 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  to  go  into 
effect  immediately,  on  December  17, 
and  to  last  until  January  14, 1918.  The 
first  sitting  of  the  actual  peace  con- 
ference began  on  December  22.  At  the 
head  of  the  German  delegation  were 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Richard  von 
Kuhlmann  and  General  Hoffman. 
Count  Czernin  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  Austria-Hungary.  Popov, 
a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet, 
headed  the  Bulgarian  delegation,  while 
Nesimy  Bey,  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
represented  his  Government.  Russia 
was  represented  by  "Citizens*'  Joffe, 
Kaminev,  Bibenko,  Pokrosky,  Kara- 
ghan,  Lubinski,  Weltman,  Pawlovitch, 
Admiral  Altvater,  General  Tumorri, 
Colonel  Rokki,  Colonel  Zelpitt  and 
Captain  Lipsky. 

Von  Kuhlmann  was  elected  chair- 
man. His  opening  speech  was  profusely 
garnished  with  flowery  phrases,  but  was 
markedly  deficient  in  any  definite  basis 
on  which  the  Central  Powers  were 
willing  to  rest  the  "democratic**  peace 
which  the  Russians  proposed.  Thanks 
to  the  policy  of  publicity  pursued  by 
the  Petrograd  Government,  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  were 
published  in  detail,  a  proceeding  which 
more  than  once  roused  the  ire  of  the 
German  Government. 

^"^HE     RUSSIAN     PROPOSALS     FOR     PEACE 
1      PRESENTED. 

The  Russian  delegates  then  presented 
their  demands,  comprising  fifteen  para- 
graphs, of  which  the  following  is  the 
essence: 

Evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory 
by  Germany  and  Austria;  autonomy 
for  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Turkish  Armenia;  settlement  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  problem  by  referen- 
dum; restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  an  international  fund ;  Serbia 
to  have  access  to  the  Adriatic;  complete 
autonomy  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
complete  restoration  of  Rumania,  with 
autonomy  for  the  Dobrudja;  equal 
rights  for  Jews  in  all  territories;  restora- 
tion of  the  German  colonies;  neutraliza- 
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tion  of  all  maritime  straits  leading  to 
inland  waters,  including  the  Suez  and 
Panama  canals;  no  indemnities;  forcible 
contributions  levied  during  the  war  to 
be  refunded;  no  commercial  boycotts 
after  the  war;  abolition  of  all  previous 
secret  treaties;  general  disarmament, 
militia  to  take  the  place  of  standing 
armies. 

THR  QKSUANS  TUBN  THEIK  OWN  3TATB- 
UBNTS  AGAINST  THE  BOL3HBVIKI. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Central 
Powers  made  a  formal  reply  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  For  from  the  verbiage  in 
which  the  answer  was  couched,  this 
thought  stood  out:  that,  since  the 
Russians  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
"self-determination  of  small  national- 
ities," therefore  they  renounced  all 
claims  to  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
future  of  these  provinces  would  be  de- 
termined by  conditions  which  were 
obviously  under  the  control  of  Germany 
since  she  was  in  military  occupation  of 
those  territories.  In  plain  language, 
Germany  said:  " Since  you  don't  want 
those  territories,  hand  them  over  to 
us." 

Meetings  in  Petrograd  were  held  and 
literally  boiled  over  with  rage  against 
Germany.  Trntzky,  with  his  usual 
verbosity,  pointed  out  that  his  "diplo- 
macy" had  forced  Germany  to  reveal 
her  true  self  from  under  her  lately  as- 
sumed robe  of  hypocrisy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  in  the  Allied  countries  the 
general  indignation  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki  for  proposing  peace  negotiations 
was  giving  place  to  a  milder  attitude, 
not  unmixed  with  approval  of  what  was 
one  of  the  plainest  exposures  of  Ger- 
many's real  war  aims  which  had  yet 
taken  place.  The  situation  obviously 
inspired  the  speech  made  by  President 
Wilson,  on  January  8,  1918,  in  which 
the  war  aims  of  the  United  States  were 
definitely  stated. 

THE     BOLSKBVIKI     ATTEMPT     TO     GAIN 
CONVERTS    AMONG    THE    GERMANS. 

Trotzky,  indeed,  showed  himself  in  a 
triumphant  mood.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  and  his  associates  had  not 
expected  Germany  to  agree  to  their 
peace  proposals. .  Trotzky  possibly 
hoped  to  expose  the  imperialistic  aims 


of  Germany  to  the  whole  worid,  but 
especially  to  the  people  of  the 
Central  Empires,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  he  would  stimulate  them 
to  initiate  the  great  world-wide  social 
revolution,  which  would  sweep  the 
"  capitaHst "  governments  out  of  powe-r. 
To  expedite  this  event  he  had  instituted 
a  system  of  propaganda  among  the 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers  on  the 


PRmcE  LEOPOLD  OF  BAVARU 
Eastern  Front  on  a  truly  colossal  scale. 
Literally  carloads  of  literature,  printed 
in  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Central  Empires,  were 
shipped  to  the  front  and  smuggled  over 
the  lines  to  the  enemy  soldiers.  Trotz- 
ky had  no  doubt  that  this  would  take 
due  effect.  Here  he  made  a  mistake. 
The  Germans  are  temperamentally 
disinclined  to  follow  the  methods  apt>eal-' 
ingto  the  more  individualistic  Russians. 
On  January  2,  after  a  session  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet,  the 
Petrograd  Government  made  known  its 
rejection  of  the  German  counter-pro- 
posals. Indeed,  the  German  answer  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  which 
was  shipped  across  the  lines  as  further 
propaganda.    On  that  same  date  the 
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chairman  of  the  Russian  peace  delega- 
tion sent  a  communication  to  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  delegations,  signify- 
ing his  desire  to  continue  the  peace 
conference  in  a  neutral  country,  and 
suggested  that  the  next  conference 
be  held  in  Stockholm.  This  was 
possibly  a  manoeuvre  to  place  the 
Germans  in  a  still  more  unpleasant 
position,  and  was  successful,  in  that  it 
mac^e  it  apparent  that  the  Germans 
feartri  the  light  of  publicity.  At  any 
rtaith]  they  refused  to  move  the  seat  of 
the  conference  outside  of  territory 
under  their  control,  and  Trotzky's 
press  bureau  made  the  most  of  it. 

T^HB  QBRMANS  SURPRISED  AT  THE  BOL- 
'     SHBVI8T  OBJSCTIONS. 

l^he  Germans  seemed  genuinely  sur- 
prised and  pained  that  the  Petrograd 
Government  had  rejected  their  counter- 
proppsals.  The  German  Kaiser  called 
a  conference  of  all  the  military  leaders. 
On  th6*  following  day  Chancellor  von 
Hertling  addre^ed  the  Main  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  and  in  a  some- 
what heated  manner  stated  the  German 
position.  A  number  of  Socialist  mem- 
bers dissented  strongly,  and  insisted 
that  the  German  policy  regarding  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  decidedly  wrong. 

On  January  lo,  191 8,  the  next  session 
of  the  conference  assembled  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  now  Trotzky  himself 
headed  the  Russian  delegation.  The 
Russians  were  now  rather  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  Ukrainian  delega- 
tion, which  disputed  their  right  to 
represent  the  Ukraine.  Later  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Ukrainian  delegation 
was  largely  a  German  creation,  and 
was  to  be  utilized  as  a  pawn  to  be  played 
against  the  Petrograd  delegation,  and 
this  they  managed  to  do  rather  cleverly. 

TROTZKY  SUCCBBDS  IN  IRRITATING  THE 
GERMAN  DELEGATION. 

The  Germans  seemed  to  resent  very 
much  the  presence  of  Trotzky,  who 
managed  to  trample  upon  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  diplomatic  history. 

'*  We  were  getting  along  very  amiably 
together,"  remarked  von  Kuhlmann, 
in  one  of  his  reports,  *'when  Trotzky 
appeared,  and  then  the  whole  atmos- 
phere darkened. " 

As  another  instance,   a  committee 
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had  prepared  a  clause  stating  ''that 
the  contracting  parties  have  resolved 
henceforward  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship,  etc.," 

*  *  Purely  decorative ! ' '  exclaimed 
Trotzky.  ''That  phrase  does  not  at 
all  express  the  future  relations  which 
shall  exist  between  us. " 

Trotzky  certainly  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  his  end  by  tact.  His  attitude 
continued  irritating,  as  though  his 
object  were  to  excite  the  Germans  to 
indiscretion.  So  unbearable  became  his 
behavior  that  at  one  time  General 
Hoffmann  leaped  to  his  feet  exclaiming: 

"One  might  think  that  you  were  the 
conqueror,  we  the  vanquished,  and 
that  you  stood  here  dictating  terms!" 

THE   CONFERENCE    ADJOURNS    WITHOUT 
APPROACHING  AN  AGREEMENT. 

The  conference  again  adjourned, 
without  having  progressed  one  degree 
toward  a  final  settlement,  yet  Trotzky 
cheerfully  expressed  his  willingness  to 
meet  again.  Apparently  he  neither 
cared  for  nor  expected  a  final  agreement ; 
his  object  was  to  play  for  time,  to  extend 
the  negotiations.  For  almost  daily  not 
only  he,  but  even  the  Allied  world,  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  disturbances  behind 
the  Teuton  lines.  There  were  many 
rumors  of  an  uprising  in  Vienna.  The 
Germans  exerted  every  pressure  to  bring 
about  a  final  understanding,  but  Trotz- 
ky and  his  associates  remained  obdu- 
rate. 

That  von  Kuhlman  was  furious  he 
made  obvious  four  days  later,  during  an 
address  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag. 

"Trotzky  declared,"  he  said  bitter- 
ly, "that  our  authority  rested  on  brute 
force.  And  I  say  that  they  themselves 
represent  nothing  but  brute  force." 

"They  thought  we  needed  peace  at 
any  price, "  said  Trotzky,  on  his  return 
to  Petrograd,  before  a  Congress  of  the 
Soviets,  "but  they  have  learned  their 
mistake.  We  shall  insist  on  a  demo- 
cratic peace."  The  delegates  to  the 
Congress  supported  this  declaration 
unanimously. 

THE    ALLIED    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    THE 
BOLSHEVIKI  NOT  BITTER. 

At  this  time  Bolshevism  had  almost 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  degree  of 
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good  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 
The  attitude  was,  that  here  is  a  rough- 
dad  and  rough-mannered  fellow,  but 
he  means  well.  He  proposes  to  beat  the 
Germans  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

This  general  feeling  received  a  severe 
setback  during  the  period  that  inter- 
vened before  the  peace  conference  con- 
vened again.  In  the  middle  of  January 
the  delegates  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly began  arriving  in  Petrograd, 
and  on  4:he  i8th  the  first  session  was 
held  with  about  500  delegates  present, 
to  judge  by  the  voting.  Though  the 
Bolsheviki  had  not  a  working  majority, 
they  were  at  least  the  principal  element. 
Tchernov,  an  old-time  revolutionist, 
and  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  a  time 
in  the  Kerensky  Cabinet,  was  elected 
chairman,  by  a  vote  of  244  against  151. 
The  first  session  continued  rather  tur- 
bulent, until  it  was  terminated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  Bolshevist  dele- 
gates in  a  body. 

THB  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  IS  FORCI- 
BLY DISSOLVED. 

On  the  following  day  the  Govern- 
ment issued  a  decree  abolishing  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  action, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based 
— that  the  suffrage  should  only  be  ex- 
tended to  workers — created  a  serious 
split  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  all 
other  radicals,  so  serious  that  many  of 
the  latter  were  even  willing  to  support 
foreign  invaders  in  the  hope  of  sup- 
pressing Bolshevism.  The  impression 
created  in  the  Allied  countries  was 
equally  bad,  and  many  Socialists  who 
had  been  ardent  admirers  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  their  peace  negotiations  now 
turned  bitterly  against  them. 

On  February  i,  1918,  the  p)eace 
negotiations  were  again  resumed  in 
Brest-Litovsk,  Trotzky  once  more 
heading  the  Russian  delegation.  All 
this  time  the  Petrograd  Government 
had  been  straining  every  effort  to  pour 
more  and  still  more  propaganda  into 
the  grey  masses  of  the  German  soldiery 
across  the  lines. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES 
REMAINED  UI>«SETTLED. 

For  nine  days  the  delegates  talked 
to  each  other  across  the  table,  but  the 


main  point  of  difference  remained  the 
same.  The  Germans  still  refused  to 
withdraw  from  what  had  formerly  been 
Russian  territory  in  order  to  allow  the 
populations  of  those  countries  to  de- 
clare themselves.  The  Germans  took 
the  stand  that  those  countries  had 
already  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  joining  the  German  Empire. 

On  February  9  the  indignation  of  the 
Russians  was  roused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  delegates  that 
they  had  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Ukrainian  delegation.  Some  weeks 
previously  the  Ukrainian  Bolsheviki 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Kiev,  and 
Trotzky  had  immediately  taken  the 
position  that  the  Ukrainian  delegation 
no  longer  represented  the  Ukraine. 
This  was  perhaps  true,  but  the  Germans 
had  nevertheless  hastened  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  faction  which 
favored  them.  The  Rada  undoubtedly 
did  favor  the  Germans,  as  their  saviors 
from  Bolshevism.  And  the  Germans 
were  prepared  to  raise  their  friends  into 
power,  if  it  happened  that  they  were 
not  in  power  at  that  moment. 

THE     RUSSIAN     GOVERNMENT     RSPUSES 
EITHER  TO  MAKE  A  TREATY  OR  PIGHT. 

On  the  roth,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
last  session  of  the  conference  was  held, 
and  still  no  agreement  was  arrived  at. 
With  bitter  invective  Trotzky  de- 
nounced German  imperialism,  declar- 
ing  that  Russia  would  not  submit  to  the 
German  terms. 

**  Russia  will  not  sign  such  a  p)eace!** 
he  shouted.  Then  he  added  what  con- 
stituted a  surprising  climax — **Nor 
will  she  fight.  There  is  neither  peace 
nor  war  between  you  and  us,  but  the 
responsibility  rests  on  you." 

Neither  Trotzky  nor  his  associates 
believed  that  Germany  would  again 
dare  to  resume  military  operations 
against  Russia.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
every  indication  that  the  Germans  did 
fear  such  a  necessity.  Assuredly  it  put 
them  in  the  position  of  aggressors. 
It  seemed  extremely  likely,  even  to 
many  who  doubted  the  likelihood  of 
revolution  in  Germany,  that  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  would  refuse  to  continue 
a  campaign  of  conquest  into  Russia. 
In  this  as  in  so  many  other  supposi- 
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tions,  they  were  deceived-  The  Ger- 
man soldier  was  not  ready  to  revolt 
against  the  rulers  he  had  obeyed  so 
long 

THE  UKRAINIAN  RADA  NOW  ASKS  OBR- 
MAN  AID. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Teutonic 
Governments  was  plainly  reflected  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  newspapers. 


Trotzky's  reply  to  thp  last  offer  of 
the  German  peace  negotiators  received 
the  full  approval  of  the  Petrograd 
Government.  Krylenko,  in  fact,  gave 
the  order  for  immeidiate  demobilization. 
And  then  the  Russians  sat  down  to  wait 
hopefully — but  anxiously.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, at  least,  showed  no  indication  of 
intending    further    aggression.     That 


It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Clkrain-     country    no    longer    had    a    common 


LEOPOLD  OF  BAVARU  SlOimfO  THE  ARMISTICE 

1  wai  chucxl  wiUi  ttas  QS|otiitiai»  with  the  BoUlisviU,  though  hi 

I  iDcludsd  Hiernl  wamBn,  ■aae  of  whom  wwc  more  ladlcK]  than  the  i 


'help 


Princa  Leopold  of  Bava 
acdvs  put  m  ttaB  diacnsi 
TheBoUheilitdalsntii 
vild  Iwd  ool  yel  realiiea  loe  luu  piupoii  oi  u 

ian  Rada  issued  an  appeal  for 
against  the  agressions  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki."  It  was  a  clever  trick.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  fighting  in  the 
Ukraine  between  the  Bolshevik!  and 
the  forces  of  the  conservative  Rada,  but 
the  Bolsheviki  were  Ukrainian  Bolshe- 
viki,  not  invaders  sent  by  the  Petrograd 
Government.     But   the   German   and 


frontier  with  Bolshevist  Russia,  and 
the  terms  of  the  peace  with  the  Uk- 
raine were  perfectly  satisfactory.  On 
the  i8th,  the  day  the  armistice  expired, 
Vienna  announced  that  it  would  not 
continue  military  operations  in  Russia. 

THE    GERMAN    TROOPS    ADVANCE    INTO 
.  RUSSIAN  TERRITORY. 

Shortly    after   noon,    on    the    i8th, 
Austrian    papers    were    instructed    to     German  troops  began  pouring  across 


make  the  most  of  this,  and  an  appeal 
was  published  in  practically  all  papers 
urging  Germany  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Ukrainians.  Thus  was  created 
a  moral  pretext  for  a  further  advance 
into  Russian  territory, 
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the  bridges  over  the  Dvina.  The 
news  of  the  German  advance  acted  on 
Petrograd  like  a  galvanic  shock.  All 
that  evening  and  all  that  night  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  sat 
in    continuous    session.     Two    strong 
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factions  developed,  one  led  by  Lenin,  After  nearly  a  day's  silence  General 

favoring   peace   on   any   terms,   while  Hoffman   replied,  saying  that  only  a 

the  other,-,  with  Trotzky  at  its  head,  properly  written  and  signed  document 

favored  resistance,  however  ineffectual  could    be   considered,    and    that    this 

or  costly  it  might  be.    All  that  night  should    be   sent   to    Dvinsk   at   once, 

the  two  factions  continued  their  heated  by  courier.    These   instructions   were 

argument  and  finally,  as  the  grey  light  complied  with   immediately,    but  an- 

of  dawn  penetrated  the  windows  of  the  other    four    days    passed    Iiefore    the 

council  room,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  Germans   finally   declared    themselves 

Lenin  won  out — by  one  vote.  ready  to  consider  further  peace  nego- 


ADSHUAIT  PRISOItERS  RELEASED  IR  RUSSIA 


rDmcoi  (anouacad  Ihil  no 


■I  thai  th«r  wonld  *tala  bo  (i 


I  Into  the  uni^,  and,  tt 


Krylenko,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
issued  instructions  that  every  Russian 
force  which  was  attacked  by  Germans 
should  make  every  endeavor  to  parley 
with  the  enemy  and  persuade  them  to 
desist.  Where  the  enemy  refused, 
resistance  should  be  continued. 


PTKOORAD.  DISHAYBD  BY  THE 
ADVAHCK,  ASKS  PBACE. 

Meanwhile  Petrograd  sent  a  wireless 
message  to  the  German  High  Command 
offering  to  reconsider  the  peace  terms. 
The  Germans,  however,  having  begun 
the  attack,  and  the  German  soldiers 
showing  no  inclination  to  refuse  to  obey 
their  orders,  were  in  no  hurry  to  desist. 


tiatlons.  All  this  time  the  German 
troops  swept  onward,  taking  Pskov, 
Dvinsk,  Werder,  Lutsk  and  other 
places,  which  were  either  defended 
very  feebly  by  the  disorganized 
Russians,  or  were  entered  unopposed. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Germans  were  now  willing  to  declare 
peace  with  Russia  were  considerably 
changed — they  amounted  to  something 
very  little  better  than  unconditional 
surrender.  There  would  be  no  armis- 
tice— the  German  soldiers  would  ad- 
vance until  the  treaty  was  actually 
signed.  Livonia  and  Esthonia  must 
now  be  ceded  outright  to  Germany,  who 
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ij  ruined  in  the  rtiuule  bvtwBQ] 


VILITA  IH  WEST  HDSSIA 
Vau  U  ui  old  dtj  IrrecnlulT  boilt  *t  Ibe  cooflonce  of  tfas  meika  wlEh  tha  VUla,  iM  mllH  Kntlu 
Durioilbe  HTenUeMB  ceanuT  )■  *■■ '""'T  "'''■ 
b;  Riiuia  in  179S.    la  lOIS  U  wu  occupied  %j  tbt 

would  dispose  of  them  as  she  saw  fit. 
Soviet  Russia  must  rea^nize  the 
conservative  Rada  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  refrain  from  giving  the  Ukrainian 
Bolsheviki  further  assistance.  Finally, 
Soviet  Russia  must  demobilize  com- 
pletely. Even  the  volunteer  Red 
Guards,  the  revolutionary  militia  which 
was  being  organized  behind  the  lines, 
must  be  disbanded,  save  for  such  a  force 
as  was  needed  for  police  duty. 

KJ3SIA      PRACTICALLY     MAKBS    AH     UN- 
CONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 

Again  Petrograd  underwent  a  night 
of  hot  debate,  but  on  February  24,  I918, 
the   Executive   Committee   agreed   to 


ft  of  Pfltiocnd. 

d  VIU  lUUHXcd 


Brest-Litovsk  had  signed  a  treaty. 
During  the  operations  close  to  60,000 
men  had  been  captured,  nearly  7,000 
officers,  2,400  cannon,  5,000  machine 
gunsand8oolocomotives.  The  territory 
added  to  German  occupancy  was  all 
that  part  of  Russia  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  due  south  to  Kiev,  including 
Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Livonia  and  the  outlying  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Trotzky's  picturesque 
attitude  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  had 
lost  the  Petrograd  Government  ter- 
ritories amounting  to  almost  a  fourth 
of    European    Russia,    inhabited    by 


accept  the  German  terms.  On  March  3  ,  about  a  third  of  the  population.   By  the 

the  Germans  announced  that  they  had  new  treaty  Germany  gained  practical 

halted  the  advance  of  their  army  into  control  of  Russia. 
Russia,  as   the  Russian   delegation  to  Albert  Sonnichsen 
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The  Relief  Ship  Strethnen  Entering  Rotterdam 

Chapter  LX 

Belgium  Under  the  German  Yoke 

A  BELGIAN'S   STORY  OF   LIFE    IN   HIS   COUNTRY    DURING 
THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Author  of  "Through  Uu  Iron  Ban" 


IF  we  try  to  imagine  the  life  of  the 
■"■  civilians  in  some  big  town  of  the 
occupied  part  of  Belgium — Brussels, 
for  instance— we  mugt  never  forget  that 
the  far-away  rumbling  of  the  guns  can 
often  be  heard,  that  at  regular  inter- 
vals the  tramping  of  German  patrols 
resounds  in  the  streets,  and  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when 
expectant  food  queues  do  not  line  the 
pavement  in  the  populous  quarters  of 
the  city.  These  constant  features  of 
Belgian  life  will  at  once  give  us  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture. 

THE    RUMBLINQ    OF   THE    QUN8    IN    THE 
DISTANCE. 

The  guns  sound  quite  near  in  the 
army  zones  of  Luxemburg,  Hainaut, 
and  Flanders ;  but  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  west,  or  when  some  important 
action  is  taking  place,  the  drum-fire 
is  heard  distinctly  as  far  as  Brussels. 
The  years  of  war  have  not  yet  dulled 
the  people's  attention  to  it.  They 
stop  in  the  street  to  listen  to  the  low 
murmur.  They  wonder  what  is  taking 
place.  During  the  autumn  of  1917, 
when  the  guns  roared  for  weeks  round 
the  Vpres  salient,  they  guessed  the 
truth — that  their  masters  were  getting 
the  worst  of  it.  They  even  believed, 
in  spite  of  the  German  communiques, 
that  the  Allies  had  broken  through, 


and  the  rumors  of  a  German  defeat 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  Brussels. 

THE  BELGIANS  NEVER  LOST  HOPE  IN  THE 
DARKEST  HOURS. 

Since  the  siege  of  Antwerp  the  Bel- 
gians have  lived  in  this  state  of  sus- 
pense, and  though  they  have  been  dis- 
appointed again  and  again,  they  have 
not  lost,  after  years  of  German  op- 
pression, the  extraordinary  faculty  of 
creating  good  tidings  and  the  most 
extraordinary  readiness  to  believe  in 
them.  But  whatever  they  may  have 
imagined,  the  distant  roar  of  the  guns 
has  remained  the  supreme  argument. 
Every  hope,  every  anxiety  has  been 
associated  with  it.  Those  who  had 
sons,  husbands,  or  friends  in  the  Bel- 
gian Army  shivered  at  the  sound,  for 
they  knew  that  any  offensive,  even  if 
successful,  must  be  costly.  To  them, 
nevertheless,  the  distant  voice  of 
battle — the  long  drawn  battle  which 
must  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  their 
country — -is  the  inarticulate  message 
of  the  outside  world  brought  into  their 
prison  on  the  wings  of  the  western 
breeze. 

For  the  Belgians  may  have  given  up 
their  weapons,  they  may  be  invaded, 
they  may  even,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  be  driven  like  slaves  to  work 
for  the  enemy,  but  they  do  not  con- 
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sider  themselves  out  of  the  war.  They 
sincerely  believe  that  they  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  Allied  armies. 


This  may  welt  be  exaggerated,  though 
it  seems  evident  that  the  resist- 
ance of  Belgian  civilians  must  con- 
siderably hamper  German  activity 
in  this  sector  of  their  front.     It  may 


try  with  spies  and  secret  agents,  and 
to  line  the  Dutch  frontier  with  sentries 
and  two  rows  of  electrified  wire. 
These  strong  measures  did  not  prevent 
30,000  young  men  from  joining  the 
colors  and  filling  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  first  campaign. 

Sometimes,  however — very  frequent- 
ly in  the  army  zone,  less  frequently  in 
Antwerp  and   Brussels — the   booming 


BELGURS  FLEEING  FROM  THE  GEKHAH  TEBROR 

toail  bctirean  Bruusli  ud  Mulinei  conld  bs  dapliuted  Uiouundi  of  UnN.    L«aTin|  practioUr 
fled  uiTwhsta  in  Uis  hope  of  ■■ialni  atttj  fiom  the  daaieie  of  which  the;  nad  beud. 

be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  its     of  the  guns  sounds  quite  close  to  the 


importance  in  terms  of  men,  but  it  is 
easy  to  realize  that  if  Germany  were 
able  to  add  500,000  Belgian  workers 
to  her  industrial  army,  to  leave  the 
Dutch  frontier  unguarded,  and  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  personnel  of 
the  police,  she  would  derive  con- 
siderable advantages  from  such  a 
situation.  Instead  of  this,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  deport  the  men  before  get- 
ing  any  work  out  of  them,  which 
attempt  has  proved  a  failure  from  every 
point  of  view,  to  demolish  industrial 


expectant  civilians.  Londoners  grew 
accustomed  to  the  alarms  and  excur- 
sions of  hostile  air  raids,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  see  the  risk  of  war  brought 
near  by  German  airmen  and  to  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  din  of  the  bar- 
rage directed  against  them,  and  to  open 
one's  paper  on  the  next  day  to  read 
that  one  or  two  of  the  enemy  machines 
have  been  brought  down.  It  is  another 
to  be  bombed  by  one's  own  men  and 
to  be  torn  between  the  natural  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  one's  family  at  home 


plants  and  remove  the  machines  before  and  the  greater  anxiety  for  the  safety 
using  them,  to  place  strong  garrisons  of  the  pilot  of  the  (rail  machine  sar- 
in the  largest  towns,  to  flood  the  coun-  rounded  with  bursting  shrapnel. 
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In  March,  1917,  the  burgomaster  and 
the  town  of  Ghent  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  marks  in  the 
following  circumstances:  After  an 
aerial  bombardment  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  several  civilians,  the 
KommandanlUT  issued  a  poster  pub- 
lishing the  nanies  of  the  victims  "killed 


their  own  lines,  even  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  killing  a  few  Belgians.  But 
they  know  also  that  they  started  bomb- 
ing open  towns  and  that,  if  it  had  not 
l>een  for  them,  there  would  have  been 
no  war — in  any  case,  no  war  in  Bel- 
gium. Others  may  wander  from  the 
essential  principles  of  the  struggle — 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so;  they  are 
too  often  reminded  of  them. 


LIFE'S  WEART  PILGRIMAGE 
e>  of  the  tntile  (>t«  of  Iha  rctnite 


10  fBtlher.  weary,  ofnn  frnitltu  itarcb. 


by  British  airmen."  During  the  night 
some  patriots  substituted  the  words: 
"Killed  by  a  German  Zeppelin." 

The  German  is  not  only  the  oppres- 
sor, he  is  the  scapegoat,  the  cause  of 
all  troubles,  of  all  sufferings,  I  believe 
that,  if  the  rain  spoiled  the  crops,  the 
Boche  would  at  once  be  made  res- 
ponsible for  it  in  some  way  or  another. 
There  is  a  rough-and-ready  justice  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  peasants 
know,  of  course,  that  no  German  can 
spoil  the  crops,  but  they  know  that  he 
can  requisition  them.  The  citizens  of 
Ghent  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  Germans  to  bomb 


ft  might  have  been  expected  that 
after  three  years  and  a  half  of  waiting, 
and  two  years  of  severe  privation,  a 
population  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  fed  on  German 
censored  news  would  show  certain 
evident  signs  of  lassitude.  In  every 
Allied  country  the  Russian  collapse, 
by  postponing  the  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement,  has  more  or  less  encouraged 
pacifist  devices.  People  realize  that 
they  have  henceforth  to  choose  be- 
tween some  form  of  compromise  or  a 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  and  of  the 
hardships  it  implies.  It  would  there- 
fore be  only  natural  if  such  a  reaction 
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were  felt  particularly  strongly  by  a 
nation  faced  with  starvation  and  feeling 
all  the  might  of  foreign  oppression.  In 
spite  of  this,  1  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  in  no  country  of  the  Entente  is 
the  morale  so  sound  on  the  war  among 
all  classes  of  the  population.  This 
conviction  is  founded  on  the  declara- 


k  FEARLESS  PATRIOT  AND  PRISST 
CudliMl  Hatciar,  Archbishi 
pailoial  lener  vu  saiiiircui 

tjons  of  the  authorized  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  on  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  neutral  observers,  and 
even  on  the  avowal  of  the  Germans 
themselves. 


The  official  memoir  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  written  in  July,  1917,  after 
the  Russian  collapse,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  documents  produced  during 
the  year.  Already,  in  December,  1916, 
the  Belgian  Socialists  had  warned 
their  "comrades  "  of  the  En  ten  te  against 
the   dangers   of   a    premature    peace. 
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Now  that  the  Central  Empires  have 
been  strengthened  and  that  the  indus- 
trial population  has  been  brought  to 
the   verge   of   starvation,    they   claim 
again  the  restoration  of  their  country 
in  its  absolute  freedom  and  independ- 
ence,   the    payment    by    the    Central 
Empires  of  an  indemnity  for  the  dam- 
age done  in  Belgium,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  na- 
tionalities   in    Europe.     They 
repudiate  indignantly  the  pol- 
icy pursued    by    the   Russian 
Maximalists  and  by  those  who, 
in  neutral  and  Allied  countries, 
"stir  up  feelings  of  charity  and 
humanity  at  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing the  most  sacred  rights 
of  mankind."     They   remain 
convinced  that  "a  satisfactory 
peace  could  only  be  concluded 
either    through     the    military 
victoryof  the  Allies,  or  through 
a    radical    transformation    of 
ideas  and  institutions  among 
the  Central  Powers." 

The  Catholics,  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Car- 
dinal Mercier,  have  main- 
tained the  most  uncompromis- 
ing attitude.  The  Germans 
are,  for  them,  outside  the  pale 
of  nations,  and  will  remain 
there  until  they  have  atoned 
for  their  crimes.  Again  and 
again,  in  his  pastoral  letters 
and  his  sermons,  the  Cardinal 
"  has  developed  the  idea  that 
Haiine    B  u        ho    I  °"'^  puuishment  and  repent- 

bf  th*  Genun  Unroot  ofBeUiu"  ance  could  wipe  out  the  mem- 
N.  y.  Times  Qj-y  Qf  j},g  outrages  committed, 
and  that  Divine  justice  stands  above 
even  Christian  charity. 

\T  THAT  THE  BBLQIANSDraCtraSKD  IN  THk 
W      HOUK  CIRCI.BS. 

Such  questions  and  many  others 
concerning  the  future  of  the  country 
are  discussed  every  day,  for  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  think  that  social  life  is 
stopped  in  Belgium.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  "functions"  of  any  kind, 
and  no  public  meetings  are  allowed  by 
the  authorities,  except  those  of  the 
activists.  But  behind  the  closed  shut- 
ters of  the  mourning  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  the  caf^s — ^at  least,  in 


THE  HARVEST  OF  GERUAN  ARTHXERY 
■troyed  thoa-nuukat  (ccUon  of  Antwtrp  loakini  tovudi  the  < 
n  of  Gothic  (nhltictiire  in  the  Law  Countiiei.   Th>  roof  ii  ma 


REFUGEES  FROM  ASTWERP  FLEEHIG  FROM  THEIR  HOUES 
In  the  itcond  half  of  Ih*  fifteenth  I 

riemUh  dtlei,  Broiea  end  GhBBE.    _ 

centra  of  the  money  axchufei  of  Buopa,  the  dly  w 
iU  proarerity,  and  It  loal  half  of  ita  population. 


irerp  warn  the  vorld  mait  of  Surope,  aapplantJac  the  other  treat 
irles  V,  *B  the  principal  lUtion  of  the  Hanaeatlc  Leame  and  the 
ly  wai  at  the  heifht  of  Iti  apiandor.      Sleaea  and  battlei  deatroyed 
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the  Belgian  caKs,  which,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  consent,  no  German  will  enter — 
in  the  homes  of  the  bourgeois  and  of 
the  workman,  people  gather  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  than  before,  because 
there  is  more  leisure  for  many,  and 
because  it  is.  the  way  to  save  light  and 
coal. 

War  conditions  have  revived  the  old 
custom  of  the  **veill6e,*'  when  a  few 
friends  and  neighbors  meet  in  turn  in 
one  another's  houses.  The  women 
knit  for  the  prisoners,  or  mend  the 
family's  clothes — ^it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  buy  new  ones — the  men 
smoke  when  some  member  of  the 
gathering  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
secure  some  tobacco;  and  there,  around 
the  slow-burning  stove,  under  the  lamp, 
after  the  last  German  proclamation  has 
been  ridiculed — ^there  is  one  at  least 
every  week — and  when  the  housewives 
have  exchanged  recipes  concerning 
some  wonderful  new  substitute,  plans 
are  made  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
and  the  war  is  discussed. 

BBLQIANS  NOT  ALL  BITHBR  HSROBS  OR 
MARTYRS 

I  do  not  want  to  embellish  this 
picture  of  Belgian  life;  I  do  not  want 
in  the  least  to  convey  the  impression 
that  all  Belgians  are  either  martyrs  or 
heroes.  This  illusion  has  already  done 
too  much  mischief.  On  the  contrary, 
no  people  in  Europe  is  more  deeply 
and  more  openly  human,  with  all  the 
qualities  and  the  weaknesses  which 
the  word  implies.  Whatever  the  Bel- 
gians are,  they  show  it;  they  carry  their 
character  on  their  face,  and  their 
heart  on  the  sleeve.  They  are  unable 
to  exercise  self-restraint  and  to  strike 
heroic  attitudes.  There  is  no  classi- 
cism, no  style  about  them,  and  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
compare  their  action  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  that  of  Leonidas.  The 
righteous  feeling  of  a  publican  evicting 
a  drunkard  who  is  insulting  his  daugh- 
ter is  much  more  akin  to  the  wild 
indignation  which  got  hold  of  the 
average  Belgian  on  the  day  of  the 
ultimatum.  Of  the  Belgian,  perhaps 
more  than  of  any  other  nation,  it 
would  be  right  to  say,  '*It  takes  all 
sorts  to  make  a  world."    It  is  unhap- 
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pily  true,  then,  that  in  some  quarters 
greed  has  exerted  its  humiliating  in- 
fluence. The  Germans  have  been 
able  to  buy  off  a  few  consciences  and 
some  trades-people  have  not  resisted 
the  temptation  to  make  fruitful  bar- 
gains with  the  enemy.  There  is  a 
small  minority,  a  very  small  minority, 
of  traitors  and  profiteers  in  Belgium; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
no  pacifists. 

When  I  asked  the  reason  of  one  who, 
by  his  position,  had  traveled  a  good 
deal  about  the  country,  and  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  people  of  all 
classes  he  said:  **  You  wonder  that  we 
keep  up  our  spirits  in  our  German  pris- 
on, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  hear 
too  much  about  the  Allies'  efforts  that 
we  never  doubt  their  success. 

*'The  secret  of  our  resistance  is  that 
we  stand  closer  to  Germany.  We  do 
not  expect  any  miraculous  concession 
from  the  German  Imperialistic  spirit, 
but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  witnessing  the  de- 
cline of  this  spirit.  We  do  not  believe 
in  German  organization  and  German 
efficiency,  because  we  can  see  ourselves 
how  disorganized  and  inefficient  it  can 
be.  We  do  not  believe  in  German 
cleverness,  because  none  of  their  tricks 
ever  caught  us  napping.  And  we 
believe  in  the  Allies'  success  because 
we  see  the  results  of  their  efforts  with- 
out thinking  of  the  difficulties  they  may 
experience  in  making  them." 

THE  TRAMP  OP  THE   OBRMAN  SOLDIERS 
IN  THE  STREET. 

Sometimes,  at  night  when  people 
talk  quietly  of  their  hopes  and  miseries, 
when  their  thoughts  wander  towards 
some  Belgian  soldier  in  the  trenches  or 
some  prisoner  in  the  cold  hut  of  a 
German  camp,  footsteps  are  heard  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  door.  It  is  a 
German  patrol — a  few  privates,  led  by 
a  non-commissioned  officer;  and  for  one 
moment  the  conversation  stops  and 
the  women  cease  to  sew.  The  rhyth- 
mic beating  of  the  nailed  boots  on  the 
rough  pavement  soon  grows  fainter. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  women  again 
bend  their  heads  over  their  work,  the 
men  pull  at  their  pipes,  and,  without 
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further  notice  of  this  small  incident,     much  energy  in  torturing  their  victims 
the  talking  is  quietly  resumed.  when    nothing    prevents    them    from 

For    you    never    know.      At    any     deporting    them    according    to    their 


moment  the  soldiers  may  stop,  enter 
the  house,  and  arrest  one  or  more  of 
the  party.  It  might  be  here  or  it 
might  be  next  door.  It  might  be  for 
some  offense  against  the  German  regu- 
lations, or  for  nothing  at  all — an 
anonymous  letter,  or  the  denunciation 


own  sweet  will.  It  is  true  that  Burgo- 
master Max  and  a  few  other  prominent 
citizens  were  never  regularly  tried, 
and  were  simply  packed  off  to  Ger- 
many as  "undesirable."  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  oppressor  likes  to  make  a  show 
of  legality   and    to   extract   from   the 


SMDGGLIHG  Oil  THE  FRAnCO-BBLGIAN  FROITTIER 

hid  to  cany  with  thsm  ■  certain  peimliiloa 
'Ithciat  paupoAi  took  pUci,  with  coniequsnt 


Ererybodj  traisllaf  on  th«  loadc  In  thli  ivt  —  — 

temporary  German  milltaiy  toToiniBBnt    H«*efthal*M 

amnuUni  o(  fooda  into  Fniwe.   Manj  airaat*  of 

tion  M  ton-"- 


of  an  "agent  provocateur."  Some  have 
left  in  the  morning  for  their  office  or  for 
their  work  and  never  been  seen  again. 
Once  arrested,  you  are  brought  straight 
to  the  Kommandantur,  and,  if  your 
cross-examination  is  not  considered 
satisfactory,  sent  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Gilles  or  some  other  gaol  and  put  for 
weeks  into  solitary  confinement  pend- 


"  culprit"  a  formal  avowal,  and, 
what  is  of  still  greater  value  to  him,  the 
denunciation  of  some  "accomplices." 
Every  possible  means  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  people  have  been  deprived 
of  food  to  compel  them  to  speak, 
others  have  been  beaten,  others  were 
told  that  their  wife  or  their  child  was 


ing  your  trial  by  a  German  military  dying  and    that    they    would    be   al- 

court.  lowed  to  see   them   if   they  confessed 

THE  sTOsiBS  THAT  ARB  TOLD  AMONO  THB  their    Crime.     The   examinations   are 

PSOFLB.  kept  up  for  hours  in  order  to  exhaust 

Terrible   tales   are   told   about   the  the  strength  of  the  accused,  and  when 

German  inquisition,  and  one  wonders  one  examining  officer  is  tired,  another 

really  why  the   tormentors  spend   so  takes  his  place. 
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I  could  not  vouch  for  every  one  of 
these  stories.  Few  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  experienced  such 
torture  have  come  back  to  describe 
them.  Enough  is  known  to  render 
these  rumors  plausible,  so  that  the 
people  live  in  dread  of  the  German 
police  and  the  German  spies  who  infest 


who,    for    some    reason    or    another, 
finds  himself  on  their  black  list. 

/"^NPISCATKD    COPOa     OF    "LIBRE     BKL- 
^     QIQUB"  CAUSE  MANY  ARRSSTS. 

Their  work  was  rendered  more  easy 
by  the  seizure  of  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  the  newspaper,  Libre  Bel- 
gique.     One  of   these   thrown   in   the 


AH  ntTERESTIlfG  GRODP 
Eia(  Albarl  of  tba  BalfUw  falloiTsd  bjr  Qanenl  Dubois,  Piaddcnt  Polacart,  U.  llillaiuul  and  Ganetal  Jollrs 
crseUof  milltuT  obaarrtri  Id  Fnnc*.   Ba  is  spaaldu  with  LicDL-Colonal  HiiontcU  of  Japuu  The  remarubla 
pbTiliaa  of  ^a  monuch  uanu  to  dwarf  tha  Ocurai  of  the  othar  chista,  of  wboiii  aaTaral  are  of  no  mean  atature. 


the  country,  especially  in  the  lar^ 
towns.  They  can  be  found  every- 
where, in  the  street,  in  the  trams,  in  the 
caf^s,  in  the  churches,  under  any 
possible  disguise.  It  is  their  business 
to  find  out  who  publishes  and  circulates 
forbidden  papers,  such  as  "La  Libre 
Belgique, "  who  brings  news  from  the 
soldiers  to  their  families,  who  helps 
volunteers  to  cross  the  wire,  who 
entertains  relations  with  the  Belgian 
Government;  and  when  their  quest 
remains  fruitless,  as  it  often  does,  to 
convict  of  such  crime  any  good  patriot 
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letter-box  of  any  suspect  or  slipped 
into  a  drawer  could  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  his  immediate  arrest.  A  well- 
dressed  man  called  on  the  principal  of 
oneof  the  most  important  schools  in 
Brussels.  He  told  this  priest  that  the 
school  had  been  highly  recommended 
to  him,  and  that  he  wanted  his  two 
boys  to  be  educated  there.  He  insisted 
on  paying  beforehand  the  fee  for  the 
first  term,  and  slipped,  as  he  left,  a 
banknote  in  the  principal 's  hand , 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "For  the  'Libre 
Belgique,'  you  know,"  and  disappear- 
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ed,  after  saying  that  he  would  bring 
his  boys  the  next  day. 

Something   in   the   man's   behavior 
made    the   priest   suspicious,    and    he 
promptly   sent    the   banknote   to   the 
office  of  "  La  Belgique, "  one  of  the  Ger- 
man censored  papers  subsidized  by  the 
"PoIitischeAbtheilung,"  asking 
for  a   receipt.    The  next  day 
the  German  agent  reappeared, 
escorted    by  two  soldiers,  and 
declared  that  it  was  his  painful 
mission  to  arrest  the  principal, 
since,  by  accepting  the  money, 
he  had  admitted  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  publication 
of  a  forbidden  paper.    "Which 
paper?"  asked  the  priest,  show- 
ing great  astonishment.    "The 
'Libre  Belgique'." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I 
hear  the  name, "  was  the 
answer.  "  I  thought  you  meant 
'  I-a  Belgique. '  The  money  has 
already  been  taken  there.  I 
am  sorry  I  made  this  mistake, 
but  perhaps  there  is  still  time 
to  claim  it.  Here  is  the  receipt 
if  you  care  to  go. " 

The  patriot  avoided  thus  a 
penalty  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  or  depor- 
tation to  Germany.  But,  for 
one  who  escapes,  how  many 
false  victims  of  their  confi- 
dence?— for  the  German  mili- 
tary courts  of  Hasselt,  Brussels, 
and  Ghent  may  safely  be  com-  tu*  '"'JJ^ 
pared  with  the  "  Bloody  Coun-  B>i^^aiaii< 
dl "  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  '■'  * 


in  Ste.  Gudule,  the  great  church  was 
deserted,  and  when,  three  days  later, 
the  German  Emperor  crossed  the  town, 
only  his  soldiers  and  policemen  were 
there  to  greet  him.  This  complete 
ostracism  may  relax,  to  a  certain 
extent,   in   small   country   towns   and 


PALAIS  DE  jaSnCE,  BRUSSELS 
In  lbs  Qcnnuu  u  ■  bamcki.   B«(na  In  1866  u 
I  tSSi  on  the  occuion  of  tba  flfdeth  uidlfsrHTj 
ipsadenct,  it  la  prr^'^'d*'  in  tb*pa  uwt  colnloatai 


TUDK  TOWARD  THB  GERMANS. 

In  the  street,  when  obliged  to  pass 
before  a  "  field-grey, "  the  Brussels 
bourgeois  will  look  in  another  direc 
tion,  in  the  tram  no  lady  will  remain 
■  I  the  car  if  a  German  takes  his  seat 


villages,  where  only  a  few  old  and 
mournful  men  of  the  Landsturm  form 
the  whole  garrison,  but  it  is  unmistak- 
able and  relentless  in  every  town  where 
even  those  patriots  who  speak  to  an 
enemy  with  the  idea  of  getting  some 
useful  information  from  him  live  under 


beside   her.     There   are   Belgian   and  a  shadow. 
German   caf^s,    Belgian   and   German         The  Germans  sowed  terror,  thinking 

shops,  and,  iff  the  country,  where  such  that  they  would  reap  the  golden  crop 

arrangements  are  not  always  possible,  of   submission,   and   lo!   only   thistles 

the  intrusion  of  an  enemy  is  invariably  and  nettles  grow  on  the  Belgian  fields, 

followed  by  dead  silence,  even  orders  And  they  wonder  and  ask  themselves 


being  given  by  signs.  On  August  17, 
1917,  when  a  service  for  the  birthday 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  celebrated 


and  every  neutral  they  meet:  "How  is 
it?  What  have  we  done  that  we  should 
be  hated  thus?" 
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But,  if  the  Germans  wonder  at  their 
failure,  they  do  not  alter  their  methods. 
They  know  no  other.  They  no  longer 
publish  the  names  of  the  patriots 
sentenced  by  their  courts,  sinCe  such 
practice  only  prompts  others  to  follow 
their  example.  They  have  also  ceased 
to  bury  the  martyrs  outside  the  prisons 
where  people  could  come  and  pray  on 
their  graves  and  cover  them  with  flowers, 
but  they  go  on  condemning  them,  de- 
porting others  and  fining  many  more. 
According  to  their  own  admission, 
100,000  sentences  were  pronounced  in 
one  year  (1915-16),  and  this  figure  must 
be  largely  increased  by  now.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  offence  and 
the  punishment  is,  perhaps,  more  sug- 
gestive of  German  terrorism  than  the 
most  sensational  stories  of  torture  and 
wanton  cruelty.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

^OMS  BXAMPLBS  OP  THB    ATTKBiPTS   TO 
O     BREAK  THB  BBLOIAN  SPIRIT. 

Parents  are  daily  condemned  to  a 
penalty  of  three  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  erf  one  thousand 
marks  for  "not  having  prevented  their 
sons  from  crossing  the  frontiier.**  Any- 
body who,  verbally  or  otherwise,  gives 
news  from  the  soldiers  to  their  rela- 
tives remaining  in  Belgium  is  heavily 
fined  and  deported  to  Germany.  An 
official  proclamation  has  been  posted  *in 
Flanders  declaring  that  anybody  who 
should  be  taken  carrying  any  weapon — 
even  a  pocket-knife — ^would  be  shot. 
A  citizen  of  Hasselt  was  fined  one 
thousand  marks  for  closing  his  win- 
dows when  the  military  band  was 
playing  in  the  market-place.  The  burgo- 
master of  Mons,  for  refusing  to  stand 
at  attention  before  the  military  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  had  to  pay  7,500 
francs,  etc. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  here 
the  deportation  of  M.  Max  the  burgo- 
master of  Brussels  and  of  his  successor 
M.  Leraonier,  whose  crime  had  been  to 
defend  their  constitutional  rights;  or 
that  of  Professors  Pirenne  and  Fred- 
ericq,  whose  only  offense  was  that  of 
declining  to  help  the  Germans  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  University  of 
Ghent.  Under  such  trivial  pretexts  at 
least  ten  deputies  and  senators,  fifteen 
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burgomasters  and  aldermen,  eminent 
advocates  and  well-known  doctors, 
have  been  banished  from  the  country. 

THB   DBMAND   THAT   THB    PBOPLB    QIVB 
ACTIVB  AID. 

The  imposition  of  collective  fines  on 
the  communes  has  become  a  regular 
source  of  income  for  the  German  war- 
chest.  Any  incident  may  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  justify  such  measures — a 
telegraph-post  thrown  down  by  a  gale, 
the  successful  escape  of  workmen  or 
recruits,  the  appearance  of  an  Allied 
aeroplane  over  the  town,  or  a  sympa- 
thetic demonstration  towards  British 
prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1917 
Mons  had  to  pay  500,000  marks  after 
a  British  air  raid,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  followed  the  announcement  by  a 
Belgian  paper  published  in  *  Holland 
that  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  had 
established  his  headquarters  there. 
The  small  commune  of  Zele,  near 
Termonde,  was  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  100,000  marks  because  the  inhab- 
itants had  distributed  food  and  ciga- 
rettes to  British  prisoners.  Malines 
was  fined  20,000  marks  because  the 
local  authorities  had  refused  to  clear 
up  the  wreckage  caused  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  town  by  the  enemy. 

The  last  example  illustrates  parti- 
♦cularly  well  the  German  policy  pur- 
sued in  Belgium.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  should  not  do  anything  to 
help  their  country,  they  should  also 
do  everything  to  help  Germany.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  should  refrain 
from  any  demonstration  of  sympathy 
towards  their  Allies,  they  should  also 
exert  themselves  to  further  German 
aims.  Malines  should  clear  the  ruins 
wrought  by  German  guns,  deportees 
should  be  employed  on  military  work, 
professors  should  lend  their  name  and 
reputation  to  the  German  University 
of  Ghent,  patriots  be  compelled  to  dig 
trenches  and  build  concrete  dug-outs 
to  shelter  German  soldiers. 

SOMB    INDIVIDUALS    SUCCUMB    TO    THB 
TBMPTATION. 

The  tramp  of  soldiers  has  become 
especially  loud  in  some  Belgian  towns. 
The  Germans  are  not  suppressing  a 
rising.  They  are  protecting  a  little 
band  of  traitors  against  the  infuriated 
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population  whose  patience  is  exhausted. 
For  the  stubborn  hostility  against  the 
Boches  however  burning,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
people  against  the  few  "activists"  who, 
with  German  help  and  German  money, 
are  endeavoring  to  break  up  Belgium. 
There  is  a  traitor  in  the  Belgian 
tragedy.  It  is  a  man  who,  before  the 
war,  was  regarded  as  a  failure  while  he 


features  of  foreign  oppression  that  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  satisfy  their 
greed  and  their  rancor.  They  may  be 
seen  in  Belgium  to-day  lecturing  to  the 
empty  benches  of  the  Ghent  Univer- 
sity, filling  the  most  responsible  posts 
of  the  deserted  Flemish  Ministries, 
going  in  and  out  of  the  Kommandantur 
bent  on  some  cloudy  errand.  Dressed 
in  brand  new  frock  coals,  they  wander 
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considered  himself  a  success.  He 
belongs  generally  to  the  intellectual 
class.  It  is  a  college  professor  whose 
head  has  been  turned  by  the  prospect 
of  a  chair  at  Ghent,  or  a  civil  servant 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
offered  by  a  directorship,  or  a  doctor  in 
search  of  patients,  a  singer  without 
voice,  a  painter  without  talent,  a  poet 
without  inspiration,  or  merely  a  debtor 
without  any  money — what  the  French 
call  a  "rate,"  a  man  who  cannot  for- 
give his  country  or  his  Government  for 
the  scant  attention  given  to  him  in  the 
past  and  who  is  ready  to  sell  his  soul 
for  power,  money,  and  a  top-hat. 

Such  people  exist  in  every  country, 
and   it   is  perhaps  one  of   the  worst 


through  the  streets  trying  not  to  see 
the  look  of  hatred  which  follows  them 
everywhere  and  not  to  hear  the  ironic 
greeting  "Traitor!  Judas!"  whispered 
by  every  passer-by. 

How  THB  BELGIANS  DEALT  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  AIDED  QKKUANY. 

The  professors  and  students  at 
Ghent,  the  new  of&cials  at  the  Flemish 
Ministry  in  Brussels,  are  outside  the 
pale  of  society.  These  men  were  so 
few,  and  their  propaganda  had  so  little 
influence,  that  the  patriots  never  took 
the  trouble  to  attack  them  seriously. 
It  seemed  scarcely  worth  while.  But 
the  self-appointed  "Council  of  Flan- 
ders" proclaimed  the  "Independence of 
Flanders"  in  January,  1918,  and  started 
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a  violent  propaganda  under  German 
protection.  In  spite  of  the  ridicu- 
lously amall  number  of  separatists 
(there  are  only  a  few  hundred  "ac- 
tivists" among  the  four  million  Flem- 
ings), this  step  might  have  proved 
dangerous  in  creating  among  the  Ger- 
man people  and  even  among  Allied 
nations,  the  illusion  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  Belgian  population  wanted  to 
dissociate    themselves    from    the    rest 


In  Brussels,  a  few  days  later,  the 
Belgian  Court  of  Appeal  took  the 
initiative  of  prosecuting  the  eleven 
signatories  of  a  poster  proclaiming  the 
independence  of  Flanders.  Two  of 
them  were  duly  arrested,  on  February 
8th,  and  the  judge  was  cross -examining 
them  when  a  German  major  in  full 
uniform    rushed    into    the    study    of 


Tha  dly  U  int«ntc(ed  hy  a  numbet  of  itrMou  and  muIi  iDumad  bt  mi 
Wjtb  It*  nurov  street!  and  jnbled  buildinca  beari  a  decidedly  Flemlailx  ai 
ol  (rut  hulralcal  iotertil.  Ghtnl  bai  a  nainbcr  of  old  (oild  himaaa  and  tl 


of  the  nation  and  to  receive  separate 
treatment  at  the  p)eace  conference.  An 
"independent"  Flanders  meant  evi- 
dently a  German-protected  Flanders. 
Though  German  statements  have  re- 
peatedly assured  us  that  they  do  not 
want  to  annex  Belgium  "violently," 
they  might,  later  on,  make  the  same 
answer  to  the  Allies  about  Flanders 
as  they  did  to  the  Bolshevists  concern- 
ing the  Baltic  provinces:  "We  do 
not  care  to  annex  an  inch  of  territory, 
but  we  cannot  decently  refuse  to 
protect  large  provinces,  if  the  people 
there  claim  our  protection." 


M.  Jottrand  the  public  prosecutor  with 
great  clatter  of  sword  and  spurs,  and, 
thumping  the  table  with  his  fist, 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the 
two  activist  leaders.  M.  Jottrand  only 
consented  to  give  the  order  of  release 
when  Major  Schauer  had  given  him 
a  written  document  stating  that  he 
took  all  the  responsibility  for  the  illegal 
measure.  And  a  few  moments  later  the 
Belgians,  assembled  before  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  could  see  the  German  officer 
walking  out,  carrying  the  voluminous 
dossier  under  his  arm,  with  one  traitor 
on  each  side.    I  need  scarcely  add  that 
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the  three  presidents  of  the  Court  of  The  people  are  fed  on  substitutes 
Appeal  were  deported  as  "undesirable,"  when  they  are  fed  at  all,  terrorism  is 
after  which  all  the  Selgian  magistrates     rampant,    the    whole    country,    with 


decided  to  suspend  their  sittings. 

Extraordinary  country,  where  the 
patriotic  judges  go  on  strike  hand  in 
hand  with  the  patriotic  workmen,  and 
where  an  archbishop  and  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  counted 
among  the  foremost  ringleaders! 


its  wide,  rolling  ■  plains  and  capricious 
hills,  has  become  a  huge  prison;  but 
laughter  Js  not  entirely  dead.  The 
Belgian's  answer  to  the  tramp  of 
the  soldiers  is  his  laughter.  Not  bitter, 
defiant  laughter,  rather  the  broad, 
good-humored  laughter  of  a  man  who 


SALVAGING  AHD  CLSARHIG  Ot  THE  HASBOR 
rcn  dlT«r  ■•eotalnlsc  U  ■  aiuken  ihtp  eonld  be  iijud.  Whan  the  BelglaHi;~e««cutsd  tha  dn  thcjr  unk 
ft  la  ths  harbon — an  actian  which  coat  tba  Oerouuu  nuuijr  oiDnths  ol  tireaoma  work,  althoufh  IncidenUllT 

tu  adTMUad.  Ruschin 

would  rather  be  ruined   or  deported 
than  give  up  a  practical  joke. 

THB  SPBCTRB  OF  STARVATION  NEVBR  OUT 
OF  SIGHT. 

"I  shall  never  think  of  Belgium," 
writes  Mrs.  Kello^,  "without  seeing 
endless  processions  of  silent  men  and 
black -shawled  women,  pitchers  in  hand. 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  day's  pint  of 
soup.    One  and  a  quarter  million  make 


th«irahlo*  l>  ths  harb 
It  ■■*•  tltarebj  i»at 

'-pHB  PB(H>LB  HAVB  NOT  FOROOTTKN  HOW 
1      TO  LAUOB. 

It  is  very  difHcult  to  give  a  trust- 
worthy picture  of  Belgian  life  in  the 
spring  of  1918  without  producing  an 
impression  of  gloom.  The  situation  of 
these  seven  million  men,  women,  and 
children  separated  from  their  friends 
and  relations  in  the  Army  or  abroad, 
completely  isolated   from  the  rest  of 


the  world,  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  victor  a  long  procession.  If  you  have  imagined 
who  is  exerting  all  his  cunning  in  order  it  in  the  sunshine,  think  of  it  in  the 
to  extract  the  last  ounce  of  their  rain.  A  man  may  shut  himself  in  his 
energy,  the  last  potato  of  their  crop,  house  and  forget  the  war  for  a  few 
the  last  shilling  of  their  money,  the  hours,  but  he  dare  not  venture  out- 
last breath  of  their  patriotism,  is  side.  If  he  does,  he  will  quickly 
nothing  short  of  desperate.  stumble  against  a  part  of  this  line   .    .  " 

looi 
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The  Belgian  people  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes — those  who 
•are  entirely  dependent  on  relief,  most 
industrial  workers,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  profes- 
sional classes  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  or  entirely  ruined  by  the 
war;  those  who  are  only   partly  de- 


ntntSE  EDITH  CAVELL,  VICTIM  OF  GKllf  AH 
SAVAGERY 

Thim  imiiiui  vhoae  Ilia  had  b««D  d*n>t«d  W  wMk>  ol  OMrci 

bj  Uia  Older  of  B»ron  Ton  Bluinc,  (hot.  ■!!«  nmiiiuT  tii>]  »t  »='»™"'  '"' 
BnusU  on  Octobsr  1 1,  ipij.  for  htlping  Brltlih  and  BcliUa  futf-  maSSaCred 
IJTes  luiM*  tlia  Belfiu  fraatier. 

pendent  on  relief,  including  a  number 
of  the  bourgeois  class,  whose  income, 
though  curtailed,  allows  them  to  pay 
the  low  prices  of  the  "Comit^  Nation- 
al"; and  those  who  are  still  entirely 
self-supporting,  including  the  farmers, 

some  merchants,  and  the  owners  of  seldom  come  back  empty-handed.  Wal- 
landed  property.  Out  of  the  seven  loon  children  by  the  thousand  are 
million  people  remaining  in  Belgium  found  as  far  as  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
about  four  million  are  entirely  or  places  where  they  cannot  make  them- 
partly  dependent  on  the  work  of  the  selves  understood.  But  the  voice  of 
Commission  for  Relief.  heart  does  not  need  translating. 


The  Germans  have  failed  to  per- 
suade the  Belgians  that  the  British 
blockade  is  in  any  shape  or  form  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  This'  fal- 
lacy, propounded  by  the  censored 
Press,  has  been  repeatedly  exposed  by 
Cardinal  Mercierand  the  local 
authorities  who  protested 
against  the  deportations.  The 
people  know  that  Britain  al- 
lowed the  import  of  foodstuffs 
under  neutral  control,  and  that, 
when  these  do  not  reach  the 
country,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  it  is  owing  to 
the  torpedoing  of  the  relief 
ships  by 'U-boats.  They  are 
also  aware  that,  had  Germany 
consented  to  submit  to  the 
same  control  regarding  raw 
material,  the  Belgian  work- 
shops might  have  been  kept 
busy,  and  a  half  a  million  men 
would  ■  not  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  not  the 
blockade  which  reduces  the 
Belgian  workers  of  Mens,  Char- 
leroi,  and  Li&ge  to  the  desper- 
ate conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves  today.  It  is 
not  even  the  enormous  requi- 
sitions in  money,  food,  and  raw 
stuffs  made  by  the  enemy.  It 
is  the  stubborn  and  splendid 
patriotism  which  made  these 
men  refuse  to  work  against  their 
country.  The  Belgian  civilians 
are  starving  today  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  they  were 
August,  1914 — 
because  they  stubbornly  resist 
Germany's  will. 

Men  and  women  from  the  Li^ge 
region,  unable  to  support  their  fami- 
lies, tramp  sometimes  for  days  in 
Hesbaye  or  Flemish  Limbourg  in  order 
to  obtain  food  at  the  farms  and  they 
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pHEOAYTOWNLiFENOLONQBRBviDENT.      must  drag  their  cars  along,  and  it  is  a 


Those  who  knew  Brussels  before  the 
war,  the  gay  city  with  its  noisy  streets, 
loud -speaking  crowd,  and  comfortable 
life,  would  be  staggered  if  they  could 
wander  to-day  about  the  deserted  and 


painful  sight  to  see  these  weak  men  in 
harness  struggling  to  climb  the  steep 
streets.  Another  remarkable  feature, 
in  a  town  where  no  household  was 
complete  without  some  pet  animal, 
cats  and  dogs  are  quickly  disappearing. 


GERMAIT  OFFICER  PURCHASmO  FOOD  IH  BELGIDH 
EMeily  ofllcer  tni^ng  Tcgeublsi  from  Bclilu  paaunt'i  humble  ■UH  in  |))«  mulnl  |4ac*.    Snch  tirodncu  could 
not  be  baarded  for  lb*  BtlEiaai  themulTei,  noi  cancaalsd  hom  ths  rlcUuit  Ocrmuu  vhon  mllituT  (aTainon 
ware  woat,  U  cbev  auipected  luch  deceptloa,  la  eammudeei  the  whole  crop.   R««U  ira  lariely  crown  id  Uu  heinr 
■oU  ol  Ois  Low  Connttiea.  Ruschiti 


silent  thoroughfares  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  town.  But  for  the  few  cars  used 
by  the  Kommandanlur  and  the  ' '  Comi- 
ty National,"  no  motors  are  to  be 
seen;  cycles  have  vanished;  unem- 
ployment has  considerably  decreased 
the  pedestrian  traffic.  The  tramways, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  active. 
They  are  the  principal  means  of  trans- 
port for  public  services,  all  heavy  ma- 
terial being  conveyed  in  small  open 
trucks  along  the  line.  Even  burials 
take  place  in  that  way.  the  coffin  being 
placed  in  the  first  carriage,  and  the 
family  and  friends  sitting  in  the  second. 
A  few  months  ago  a  few  oxen,  donkeys, 
and  old  horses  were  still  employed  by 
private  hrms.  Now  they  are  seldom 
to  be  seen.    The  dustmen,  for  instance. 


No  regulations  have  yet  been  made  in 
Brussels,  as  in  Ghent,  for  instance, 
about  the  slaughtering  of  dogs,  but 
such  regulations  have  become  useless. 
There  will  soon  be  no  dogs  left. 

THE  SOUND  OF  WOODBN  SHOBS    ON   THE 
PAVEUKNTS. 

If  there  are  few  passers-by,  they  can 
be  heard  approaching  from  afar,  owing 
to  the  wooden  soles  which  replace  the 
old  leather  ones  when  these  are  worn 
out.  Many  poor  people  walk  in  wood- 
en shoes,  and  even  some  policemen 
are  seen  wearing  this  rustic  footgear. 
The  women  do  wonders  to  look  neat 
and  smart,  and  they  succeed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Only  their  intimate  friends 
know  that  their  new  dress  is  the  third 
edition,  modified  and  converted,  of  an 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BELGIANS 


old  pre-war  **  toilette."  and  they  do  not 
easily  confess  that  their  best  coat  has 
been  made  out  of  an  extra  blanket. 
Owing  to  the  requisitions,  wool,  cloth, 
and  even  linen  have  become  so  valu- 
able that,  in  some  cases,  robbers  have 
taken  away  the  clothes  of  their  vic- 
tims, reviving  the  custom  of  the  old 
highwaymen. 

The  enemy  has  seized  every  kind  of 
brass  in  the  caffe,  tramcars,  and  public 
buildings,  and  even  in  private  houses. 
All  the  brilliant  copper  fittings  are 
replaced  by  dull  iron.  The  shine  has 
gone  from  the  gay  city.  After  the  scarc- 
ity of  food,  this  want  of  brightness  and 
spotless  cleanliness  is  perhaps  t-he 
severest  trial  of  the  Brussels  housewife. 
It  was  the  great  luxury  of  the  poor  in 
Belgium.  Water  is  still  plentiful — 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  which  has 
not  been  affected  by  the  war — but  a 
small  piece  of  soap  is  worth  four 
shillings. 

THE  "BUSY  BEES*'  STRIVE   TO  SAVE   THE 
CHILDREN. 

And  still  through  frost  and  snow, 
through  wind  and  showers,  unex- 
pectedly the  queues  of  *' silent  men 
and  black-shawled  women,  pitchers  in 
hand, "  bar  the  way,  and  the  wanderer 
realizes  that  out  of  750,000  people 
who  live  in  Brussels,  from  200,000  to 
250,000  are  destitute.  Besides  these 
grown-ups  who  wait  before  the  **soupes'* 
there  are  crowds  of  children  who  gather 
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at  II  o'clock  before  the  canteens  for 
subnormal  children,  to  take  the  extra 
meal  provided  by  the*Tetite?  Abeilles," 
the  private  association  known  in  Brus- 
sels as  the  "Little  Bees."  Twenty- 
six  thousand  children  are  fed  by  2,000 
to  3,000  women  of  all  classes  who  have 
volunteered  for  this  work  since  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  and  looked 
after  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
physicians  who  give  their  services. 

The  "Little  Bees"  are  all  volunteers. 
They  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief,  and  go  from  door  to 
door  to  collect  alms.  They  gather  in 
this  way,  in  Brussels  alone,  $500  a  week 
besides  gifts  in  food,  and  bring  their 
honey  back  to  the  hive.  Their  popu- 
larity in  the  town  has  grown  tremen- 
dously, and  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
owing  to  their  untiring  efforts  that  the 
mortality  among  children  has  been 
kept  within  bounds. 

MRS.  KBLLOGO  TELLS  OP  THE  CHILDREN 
SHE  SAW  IN  BRUSSELS. 

Queen  Elisabeth  was  the  promoter 
and  the  patroness  of  the  association 
before  the  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  their  Queen,  engaged  in 
sterner  duty  on  the  Yser  front,  the 
workers  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
post,  and  will  be  able,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  render  a  glorious  account  of 
themselves.  This  is  how  Mrs.  Kellogg 
describes  the  rush  of  youngsters  in  the 
canteen : 
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"  It  was  raining  outside,  but  all  was 
white  and  clean  and  inviting  within. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  in  the 
courtyard  below.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window;  in  the  rain  1,662  children 
between  three  and  fourteen  years, 
mothers  often  leading  the  smaller 
ones,  not  an  umbrella  or  rubber  among 
them,  were  lining  up  with  their  cards, 
eager  to  be  passed   by  the  sei^ant. 


'Beaucoup,  mademoiselle,  beaucoup!' 
A  few  even  said,  'Only  a  little,  made- 
moiselle!' Everybody  said  something. 
One  tiny,  golden-haired  thing  pleaded, 
'You  know,  I  like  the  little  pieces  oi 
meat  best. '  In  no  time  they  discovered 
that  1  was  new,  and  tried  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  extra  slices  of  bread  or 
bowls  of  milk." 
Though   they  bear  other  names  in 
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These  kind-hearted,  long-sulTering  ser- 
geants kept  this  wavering  line  in  place, 
as  the  children  noisily  climbed  the 
long  stairway,  calling,  pushing.  One 
little  girl  stepped  out  to  put  fresh 
flowers  before  a  bust  of  the  Queen. 
Boys  and  girls  under  six  crowded  into 
the  first  of  the  large  airy  rooms,  older 
girls  into  the  second,  while  the  bigger 
boys  climbed  to  the  floor  above.  With 
much  chattering  and  shuffling  of  sabots 
they  slid  along  the  low  benches  to  their 
places  at  the  long  narrow  tables.  The 
women  hurried  between  the  wriggling 
rows,  ladling  out  the  hot,  thick  soup. 
The    air    was    filled    with  cries  of, 


of  Bmf  ea. 

other  towns,  there  are  "Little  Bees" 
all  over  the  country  looking  after 
253,000  subnormal  children,  and  fight- 
ing hard  to  protect  the  little  ones 
against  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  food 
crisis. 

THE  ATTEUPTS  OP  THE  BELGIANS  TO  HELP 
THEMSELVES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to 
preserve  the  race  and  alleviate  suffering. 
The  school  children  (there  are  1,200,000 
of  them)  receive  an  extra  meal  at  4 
P.  M,,  given  them  by  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  The  "Drop  of 
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Milk"  cares  for  expectant  mothers, 
and  has  53,000  babies  under  supervi- 
sion. The  Clothing  Relief  provides 
several  hundred  thousand  garments, 
besides  giving  a  few  hours'  employ- 
ment a  week  to  25,000  seamstresses,  in 
Brussels  alone.  The  lace  industry — 
the  only  industry  whose  exports  are 
allowed — keeps  48,000  workers  busy. 
The  "Restaurants  Economiques"  pro- 
vide over  10,000  cheap  meals  a  day  in 
Brussels  to  the  many  "Pauvres  hon- 
leux,"  who  would  rather  endure  severe 
privations  than  be  seen  in  the  soup 
queues. 

All  these  foundations  are  subsidized 
by  the  communes  and  the  Commission 
for  Relief,  and  none  of  them  could  work 
for  more  than  a  month  without  the 
help  of  volunteers  and  the  constant 
flow  of  private  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Hoover  speaks  of  an  army  of  55,000 
volunteer  workers  on  relief  that  has 
grown  among  the  Belgian  and  French 
}Deople,  "of  a  perfection  and  a  patriot- 
ism without  parallel  in  the  existence  of 
any  country.  *'  It  is  "  to  the  growth  of 
the  relief  organization,  and  the  demand 
it  has  made  upon  the  people's  exertions 
and  their  devotion,  that  its  morale  has 
flowered  in  such  a  fine  national  spirit 
and  stoical  resolution." 

THE  BBLOIAN  ARMY  AND  THB   BBLQIAN 
PBOPLB. 

The  Belgians  have  refused  to  work 
for  (Germany,  but  they  are  working 
for  Belgium  harder  than  ever;  some  of 
them  are  so  engrossed  in  this  new 
undertaking  that  they  have  no  time  to 
weep  over  the  past.  Their  sight  must 
clear  like  that  of  the  pilot  of  the  ship, 
for  there  is  danger  ahead.  Never  has 
there    been    so    little    money    in    the 


country,    and    never   have   so    many 
charities  flourished. 

The  Army  is  worshipped.  In  many 
homes  the  picture  of  the  absent  soldier 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  living 
room,  and  is  surrounded  with  small 
household  treasures.  Tapers  are  kept 
burning  before  these  shrines  during  the 
winter  nights,  and  they  are  surrounded 
with  flowers  in  summer.  The  soldiers' 
children  and  the  orphans  are  the  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  of  hundreds  of  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  "Secours  des  En- 
fan  ts  de  nos  Braves,"  the  "Obole  Pop- 
ulaire,"  the  "Friends  of  our  Soldiers' 
Children,"  the  "Orphan's  Flower," 
and  the  prisoners  in  Germany  are  not 
forgotten  by  "  L  'Adoption, "  the  "  Com- 
ity du  Soldat  Beige  Prisonnier, "  while 
ihe  disabled  are  looked  after  by 
*' La  Fraternelle  des  Soldats  Mutilfe." 

1AUQHINQ     AT     THEIR     MISERY    ENABLES 
^     THEM  TO  ENDURE  IT. 

"The  great  characteristic  of  the 
Belgian  people,"  writes  Mr.  J.  G. 
Blieck,  in  the  Amsterdammer  after 
spending  two  years  in  the  occupied 
provinces,  "is  the  unconquerable 
strength  of  their  living  spirit,  this  spirit 
which  remains  silent  because  obliged 
to  do  so,  but  remains  untamed,  which 
laughs  because  inclined  to  do  so  and 
because  it  knows.  Yes,  even  in  the 
present  circumstances,  the  spirit  of 
Belgium  laughs!  It  laughs  at  the  in- 
congruities of  life,  mocking  the  war- 
rior's sword,  mocking  its  own  misery. 
But  laughter  means  victory;  and  it  is 
precisely  because  Belgium  began  again 
to  laugh  so  soon,  and  has  never  ceased 
to  laugh  since,  that  she  will  conquer. 
She  does  not  even  resist  the  evil  spirit, 
because  it  has  no  hold  upon  hen 
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Chapter  LXI 


The  German  Offensive  of  March  and  April 

LUDENDORFF  ATTEMPTS  TO  GAIN  PEACE  BY  SEPARATING 
THE  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  ARMIES 


TOURING  the  winter  of  1917-1918 
there  was  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  Germans  would  venture 
to  attack  in  force  on  the  Western 
Front  in  the  following  spring.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  front  had  by  this 
time  enabled  them  to  transfer  to  the 
West  vast  numbers  of  fresh  troops  and 
a  great  quantity  of  war  material — with 
the  result  that  in  strength  they  were 
now  considerably  superior.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  those— some  of 
them  high  up  in  the  Allied  councils — 
who,  remembering  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  break  through  in  1916  and 
1917,  believed  that  the  deadlock  on 
the  Western  Front  was  unbreakable, 
and  that  the  Germans  would  not  dare 
to  attack.  Even  among  the  soldiers, 
there  were  many  who  regarded  the 
prospect  of  a  German  offensive  as  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  who  believed  that 
the  Germans  would  continue  their 
stone-walling  tactics  rather  than  ven- 
ture on  the  project  of  a  grand  offensive. 

THE  SITUATION  AT    KOMS    FORCED   THE 
OKRUAN3  TO  FIOHT. 

These  latter  views,  however,  were 
based  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Central 
Powers,  though  temporarily  favorable, 
was  rapidly  becoming  critical.  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue  the  struggle 
indefinitely;  and  even  in  Germany  in- 


ternal conditions  were  steadily  grow- 
ing worse.  •  The  submarine  warfare, 
moreover,  had  failed  to  yield  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  promised  from 
it;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Euro- 
pean theatre  would  soon  become  a 
serious  factor.  Obviously,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  Germans  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  their  tempo- 
rary superiority.  If  the  British  and 
French  armies  could  be  decisively  de- 
feated before  the  Americans  could  come 
to  their  relief,  the  war  would  be  virtu- 
ally won;  for  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  United  States,  separated  from  the 
field  of  conflict  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea,  would  continue  the  struggle 
single-handed. 

IUDKNDORFF  PROMISES  VICTORY  WITHIN 
>     FOUR  MONTHS. 

Everything  hinged  on  whether,  in 
the  next  round  of  the  bout,  the  Ger- 
man army  could  administer  to  the 
combined  British  and  French  armies  a 
knock-out  blow;  and  it  would  appear 
that  eady  in  the  winter  Ludendorff, 
who — -under  the  nominal  leadership  of 
the  popular  idol,  Hindenburg — was 
the  master-mind  of  the  German  army, 
had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  .such  an  achievement  was  feasible 
At  a  secret  session  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  held  in  February,  1918, 
Ludendorff  appeared  in  person,  and 
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after  outlining  his  proposals,  guaran- 
teed the  German  people  a  victorious 
peace  within  four  months,  if  his  pro- 
posals were  adopted.  He  frankly  esti- 
mated the  probable  German  losses  at 
an  appalling  figure;  but  the  Reichstag 
intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory at  last,  gave  his  project  their 
blessing. 


Ludendorff's  plan  bore  witness  to 
the  power  and  originality  of  his  narrow 
but  efficient  mind.  It  was  a  definite 
and  revolutionary  attempt  to  find  a 
fresh  solution  for  the  stalemate  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  war  of 
positions.  In  the  battles  of  the  preced- 
ing years  it  had  been  deemed  essential 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  infantry  as- 
sault by  a  prolonged  bombardment— 
with  the  result  that  the  element  of  sur- 
prise was  lost,  the  enemy  got  plenty  of 
time  and  warning  to  get  his  reserves 
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up,  and  the  attack  was  not  able  to 

f>rogress  far.  The  bombardment  was 
ikely,  also,  to  make  the  ground  im- 
passable for  the  artillery  and  supply 
services  as  the  attack  swept  forward. 

The  problem  had  been  partially  solved 
by  the  British  in  their  tank  attack 
near  Cambrai  in  November,  1917, 
where  the  prolonged  artillery  bombard- 
ment had  been  dispensed  with,  and 
a  complete  surprise  had  been  ob- 
tained. Ludendorff  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  tanks  to  enable 
him  to  copy  the  British  tactics,  nor 
does  he  appear  at  this  stage  to 
have  thought  highly  of  the  tanks 
as  an  instrument  of  warfare;  but 
he  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  success  of  the  British  in  res- 
toring the  element  of  surprise  to 
the  battle. 


He  could  not,  of  course,  hope  to 
obtain  a  complete  surprise;  but  he 
conceived  that  it  would  beat  least 
possible  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to 
the  point  at  which  his  main  blow 
was  to  fall.  His  idea  was  to  effect 
his  concentrations  far  behind  the 
front  line,  where  they  would  threat- 
en several  different  sectors  of  the 
enemy's  front;  to  hurry  his  troops 
forward  to  the  assembly  positions 
under  cover  of  night,  by  every 
means  of  transportation  at  his  dis- 
posal; to  attack,  after  a  brief  but 
violent  bombardment,  in  over- 
whelming strength  at  certain  crit- 
ical points,  and  thus  to  effect  a 
break-through  before  the  enemy 
could  readjust  himself  to  meet  the 
sudden  blow.  The  actual  assault  was 
to  be  carried  out  by  specially  trained 
storm-troops,  who  were  to  press  for- 
ward at  all  costs  through  any  gaps  that 
appeared,  and  were  to  indicate  by  a 
carefully  prepared  system  of  signals 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  be  follow- 
ed by  the  dense  waves  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  attacking  in  their 
wake.  All  troops  were  to  be  furnished 
with  several  days'  iron  rations,  and 
were  to  push  on  to  the  limit  of  their 
endurance,  when  they  would  be  "leap- 
frogged" by  fresher  formations.  These 
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tactics  had  been  used  by  Gen- 
eral von  Hutier  in  the  East, 
and  later  at  Caporetto  on  a 
limited  scale. 

After  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  front,  Ludendorff  se- 
lected the  sector  on  which  his 
attack  was  to  be  made.  This 
sector  was  the  southern  half 
of  the  British  line,  extending 
from  north  of  Cambrai  to  south 
of  St.  Quentin,  and  coinciding 
with  the  areas  held  by  the 
British  Third  and  Fifth  Annies. 
It  was  intended,  however,  that 
the  main  blow  should  fall  on 
the  British  Fifth  Army,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  British 
line;  and  the  object  of  this  blow 
was  to  separate  the  British  and 
French  armies,  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  isolate  the 
British  from  French  assistance, 
to  roll  the  British  armies  back 
on  the  Channel  ports  and 
destroy  them;  then  to  turn 
south  and  roll  up  the  French 
line.  It  was  an  astute  attempt 
to  put  into  twentieth-century 
practice  Napoleon's  device  **'  £^  ^^  ^ 
separating  his  enemies  and  de-  iodi-iuvs' 
feating  them  in  succession.         hnndiM  u 

How  NBAR  TO  SUCCESS  DID  LtnJENDORFF 
COUE7 

Just  how  far  this  plan  fell  short  of 
success  is  a  question  which  will  proba- 
bly be  debated  in  Germany  for  many 
years  to  come.  Certainly  it  did  not  fall 
far  short.  Ludendorff's  concentration 
of  his  troops  left  the  Allies  in  the  dark 
as  to  where  his  main  blow  was  to  fall; 
and  the  preparations  which  they  made 
to  meet  it  were  hopelessly  astray.  The 
French  commander-in-chief.  General 
P^tain,  was  convinced  that  Ludendorff 
was  going  to  attack  in  Champagne; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  strengthen 
his  line,  he  induced  the  British  to  take 
over  an  additional  thirty  miles  of  front 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Quentin — 
the  very  spot  where  the  German  drive 
was  to  take  place.  This  arrangement 
produced  a  dangerous  extension  of  the 
British  line;  for  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  ow- 
ing to  the  failure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  support   the  Western   Front 
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with  adequate  reinforcements,  had 
actually  at  his  disposal  at  the  very 
least  100,000  fewer  fighting  troops  than 
he  had  had  a  year  before,  when  he  had 
occupied  a  shorter  front. 

Had  General  Haig  known  beforehand 
where  Ludendorff  was  going  to  strike, 
he  might  still  have  been  able  to 
counter  the  blow;  but  failing  this 
knowledge,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
mass  his  reserves  behind  what  seemed 
the  most  vulnerable  places  in  his  line — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  north,  protecting 
the  Channel  ports,  where  he  was  not 
able,  without  disaster,  to  give  much 
ground.  Consequently,  the  southern 
part  of  the  British  line  was  very  lightly 
held.  The  Fifth  British  Army,  which 
lay  direcdy  across  the  path  of  the  main 
German  drive,  and  which  was  composed 
of  only  fourteen  infantry  divisions 
and  three  cavalry  divisions,  all  con- 
siderably below  strength,  had  to  de- 
fend a  front  of  over  forty  miles. 
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TRB    REASONS    WHY    THB    FIFTH    ARMY 
BROKB  DOWN. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Fifth  Army 
in  the  battle  that  followed  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  harsh  criticism  that  it 
may  be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  to  explain  in  some  detail  the 
■  situation  on  the  Fifth  Army  front. 
The  greater  part  of  this  sector  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  British  only  in 


and  a  rear  zone,  several  thousand  yards 
apart;  he  had  even  begun  defensive 
works  as  far  back  as  the  crossings  of 
the  Somme  and  he  had  done  his  best 
to  improve  communications  by  repair- 
ing the  roads,  building  light  railways, 
establishing  dumps,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal  was 
limited — so  limited  that  he  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  defending  parts  of 
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the  latter  part  of  January,  1918,  and 
its  defenses  were  in  a  sketchy  condition. 
Being  partially  protected  by  the 
marshes  of  the  Oise  valley  it  had  not 
been  strongly  held  by  the  French.  The 
country  behind  it,  moreover,  was  the 
devastated  area  over  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  passed  in  their  retreat  to  the 
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his  line  by  means  of  a  series  of  discon- 
nected posts;  and,  when  the  storm 
broke,  his  preparations  were  still  far 
from  completion.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  early  spring  of  1918  was 
phenomenally  dry;  and  the  marshes  of 
the  Oise  valley  dried  up,  with  the  result 
that  the  Germans  were  able  to  make 


Hindenburg  line  the  year  before,  and     their  way  across  them  in  much  larger 


was  seriously  deficient  in  adequate 
facilities  for  communication  and  trans- 
portation. Sir  Hubert  Gough,  the 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Army,  had,  on 
taking  over  the  front,  immediately  set 
himself  to  improving  its  defenses.  He 
had  organized  three  separate  defensive 

zones,  an  outpost  zone,  a  battle  zone     expected  disaster,  drew  nigh 
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numbers  than  had  been  thought  possi- 
ble. Seldom  in  truth  have  troops  found 
themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  in  a  less  enviable  position  than 
did  the  attenuated  units  of  Cough's 
devoted  army  as  the  fateful  end  of 
March,  1918,  which  was  to  bring  un- 
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WHERE  THB  GERUAN  BLOW  FSLL  HI  MARCH 


Up  to  the  last  minute,  the  British 
General  Staff  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  main  German  blow  was 
going  to  fall  on  the  British  Third  Army; 
whereas,  as  the  battle  unfolded,  it  was 
found  to  have  fallen  on  the  Fifth  Army. 
Against  the  fifteen  divisions  of  the 
Third  Army,  under  Sir  Juhan  Byng, 
Ludendorff  threw  twenty-four  divi- 
sions from  Otto  von  Below's  Seven- 
teenth Army  and  von  der  Marwitz's 
Second  Army;  but  against  the  fourteen 
infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions  of  Gough's  Fifth  Army,  he 
threw  no  less  than  forty  divisions,  in- 
cluding   the    whole    of    von    Hu tier's 


Eighteenth  Army  and  the  great  part 
of  von  der  Marwitz's  Second  Army. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fighting  nine 
more  divisions  were  used,  seventy- 
three  in  all.  The  importance  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  attack  W[is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  northern  part  was  made  by  troops 
in  the  Army  Group  of  Rupprecht  of 
Bavaria,  von  Hutier's  Army  wasin  the 
Army  Group  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince.  Once  the  attack  was  under 
way,  it  was  announced  that  the  Kaiser 
was  in  supreme  command. 

The   thunder-bolt  was   launched  on 

the  morning  of  March  21,    At  4  A,  M. 

the  German  guns  opened  up  a  terrific 

bombardment  of  gas  and  high  explosive 
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shells,  not  only  along  the  front  of  the 
British  Third  and  Fifth  Armies,  but  on 
many  other  parts  of  the  front,  both 
British  and  French.  Dunkirk  even 
was  bombarded.  More  shells  were 
used  than  in  the  entire  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Then,  as  the  morning  wore  on, 
the  infantry  attack  developed  on  a 
sixty-mile  front  from  north  of  the 
River  Sens^e  to  south  of  the  River  Oise. 
In  one  place  it  began  as  early  as  8  A.  m. 
and  it  was  general  by  lo  A.  m.  It  did 
not  fall  on  all  parts  of  the  line  with 
equal  force:  some  places,  such  as  the 
face  of  the  salient  opposite  Cambrai, 
were  hardly  attacked  at  all,  and  units 
fighting  side  by  side  found  themselves 
subjected  to  very  different  degrees  of 
pressure.  It  was  only  at  certain  points 
that  the  attack  was  pressed  with  especial 
violence;  and  here,  indeed,  it  was  all 
but  irresistible. 

THB  WEATHER    CONDITIONS   FAVORABLE 
TO  THE  GERMANS. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather 
conditions  were  particularly  favorable 
for  the  attack.  The  morning  of  March 
21  broke  with  the  front  wrapped  in  one 
of  those  dense  fogs  for  which  the  winter 
of  northern  France  has  become  famous. 
This  meant  that,  in  the  damp  and 
heavy  air,  the  fumes  of  the  German 
gas  shells  hung  long  and  low  on  the 
ground;  and  it  made  next  to  impossible 
any  effective  counter-battery  work  on 
the  part  of  the  British  artillery.  When 
the  infantry  attack  developed,  the  fog 
prevented  the  British  from  seeing  their 
assailants  until  they  were  only  a  few 
yards  away,  and  so  rendered  abortive 
the  carefully  devised  scheme  of  defense 
which  the  British  had  evolved.  The 
idea  underlying  the  British  defenses 
was  that  the  outpost  line  should  serve 
to  break  up  the  cohesion  of  the  German 
attack,  and  that  the  battle  zone,  which 
was  composed  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
and  strong  points  manned  by  machine- 
guns  sweeping  the  approaches  with 
transverse  fire,  should  bring  the  attack 
to  a  standstill.  What  actually  happened 
was  that  the  troops  in  the  outpost 
line  were  in  many  cases  overwhelmed 
almost  before  they  were  aware  that  the 
Germans  were  upon  them ;  and  the  ma- 
chine-guns and  artillery  in  the  battle 
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zone  were  robbed  of  their  targets  by  the 
fog  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  Nature 
had  provided  the  Germans  with  a 
"smoke-screen"  more  effectual  than 
any  that  artificial  means  could  have  de- 
vised. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  there  was  at  first  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  (Ubdcle.  Though  the  outpost 
line  was  almost  everywhere  overrun, 
and  several  deep  dents  were  made  in  the 
battle  zone,  the  rear  zone  was  at  the 
end  of  the  day  everywhere  intact. 
Nor,  in  view  of  the  facts,  can  the 
British  resistance  be  described  as  other 
than  heroic.  Over  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  advance  posts  a  silence  reigns  more 
eloquent  than  words;  but  we  know 
that  in  others  the  defenders  held  out 
long  after  the  advancing  German 
hordes  had  swept  past  them.  A  typi- 
cal illustration  of  the  fate  of  these  re- 
doubts may  be  found  in  the  story  of 
Manchester  Hill,  opposite  St.  Quentin, 
which  was  held  by  the  1 6th  Manches- 
ters.  The  colonel  of  the  Manchesters, 
Elstob,  had  issued  instructions  that 
"The  Manchesters  will  defend  Man- 
chester Hill  to  the  last;**  and  the 
battalion  lived  and  died  true  to  its 
orders. 

MEN  IN  THE  ADVANCE  POSTS  FIQHT  TO 
THE  END. 

In  some  localities  rifle- fire  was 
heard  about  the  advance  posts  as 
late  as  midnight;  and  indeed  in  most 
cases  the  forward  troops  fought  until 
they  could  fight  no  more.  Though 
fighting  against  hopeless  odds,  they 
served  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the  first 
German  onslaught,  and  thus  slowed  up 
the  German  advance.  It  is  significant 
that  nowhere  on  the  first  day  did  the 
German  attack  reach  such  a  depth  as 
was  reached,  for  example,  by  the  later 
assault  of  the  Canadians  and  Austral- 
ians opposite  Amiens  on  August  8.  Its 
maximum  depth  of  penetration  was 
about  8,ooo  yards  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  British  line;  and  the  average 
depth  was  probably  not  more  than  half 
of   that   distance. 

Had  the  British  had  even  a  normal 
supply  of  reserves,  especially  on  the 
Fifth  Army  front  to  the  south,  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  have  made 
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good  their  line  of  resistance  on  the 
following  day.  In  reserves,  however, 
they  were  woefully  deficient.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  very  slender  reserves  of 
the  Fifth  Army  had  been  drawn  into 
the  fight  on  March  21 ;  and  in  view  of 
the  progress  which  the  Germans  had 
made,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  right  wing  of  the  Fifth  Army 
behind  the  Crozat  Canal.    At  the  same 


ally  "masked."  Nevertheless,  practi- 
cally the  whole  front  of  Byng's  Third 
Army  held  firm;  and  the  thin-strung 
line  along  the  Crozat  Canal  in  the 
south  opposed  a  most  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  German  advance.  It 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Fifth  Army, 
opposite  St.  Quentin,  that  the  break 
occurred.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  point  at  which  theCermans  launched 
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time,  certain  rectifications  of  the  line 
were  made  farther  north,  especially  at 
the  salient  opposite  Cambrai,  which 
had  been  heavily  attacked  at  both  re- 
entrants. These  operations  were  carried 
out  during  the  night  of  March  21-23, 
with  practically  no  interference  from 
the  enemy. 

THE    GERMANS    BREAK    THROUGH   OPPO- 
SITE ST.  QUBNTIN. 

On  the  morning  of  March  22,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  renewed  their  at- 
tack with  great  violence.  The  morn- 
ing was  again  thick  with  mist,  and 
once  more  the  fire  of  the  British  guns, 
rifles  and   machine-guns  was  efFectu- 


of  their  attack. 
Under  the  weight  of  the  troops  which 
Ludendorff  here  poured  into  the  battle, 
the  British,  fighting  fiercely  and  contin- 
uously, were  gradually  forced  back 
out  of  the  battle  zone  and  into  the 
third  or  rear  defensive  zone.  On  this 
line  they  made  a  last  desperate  stand; 
but  the  omens  were  against  them.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  little  Omignon 
River,  the  Germans  found  a  gap  be- 
tween two  British  divisions;  into  this 
gap  they  poured  large  numbers  of 
troops,  and  thus  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  definite  break-through  which  they 
had  in  view.  Since  there  were  no 
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further  reserves  within  call  to  be  used 
in  stopping  the  gap,  the  Fifth  Army 
commander  had  now  no  choice  but  to 
order  a  withdrawal  to  the  bridgehead 
positions  which  he  had  begun  east  of 
the  Somme  near  Pi^ronne.  This  he  did 
just  before  midnight  on  March  22. 


To  carry  out  a  retirement  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  the  enemy  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  war- 
fare; and  it  is  especially  difficult  with 


Armies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
River  Tortille  in  the  north,  a  most 
critical  situation  developed  as  a  result 
of  these  dislocations. 

In  view  o(  these  facts,  and  in  view 
also  of  reports  received  from  the  Air 
Force  that  the  German  front  for  miles 
back  was  black  with  advancing  Ger- 
man troops,  General  Gough  decided  at 
the  last  minute  not  to  attempt  to  make 
a  stand  on  the  east  of  the  Somme,  but 
to  retire  forthwith  to  the  west  bank. 
He  felt,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  to 
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troops  which,  like  the  British,  were 
accustomed  mainly  to  trench  routine, 
and  which  had  not  been  trained,  as 
the  German  storm-troops  had  been, 
in  the  tactics  of  open  fighting.  As  the 
British  Fifth  Army  fell  back  toward 
the  Somme,  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
Third  Army  swung  back  to  conform 
with  this  movement,  there  was  an  al- 
most inevitable  dislocation  of  the 
front,  and  dangerous  gaps  appeared  at 
certain  points  in  the  line.  Into  these 
gaps  the  Germans  felt  their  way  with 
an  unerring  instinct,  and  thus  in  some 
cases  got  in  rear  of  the  retiring  British. 
Especially  at  Ham  in  the  south  and  be- 
tween the  wings  of  the  Third  and  Fifth 
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ask  his  tired  troops  to  hold  the  bridge- 
head positions  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  opposed  to  them  would  be  to 
invite  disaster.  In  retiring  over  the 
river  so  precipitately,  he  of  course 
greatly  shortened  the  time  available 
for  evacuating  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  with  the  result  that  great 
quantities  of  materials  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemy.  But  once' 
his  troops  had  the  river  in  front  of 
them,  they  were  able  to  rally,  and  op- 
pose a  fairly  effective  resistance  to  the 
German  advance.  Night  fell  on  March 
23  with  the  Germans  pressing  hard ' 
upon  the  river  line  north  of  Ham ;  and 
even  on  March  24,  when  the  Germans 
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succeeded  in  forcing  the  river  crossings 
south  of  fipenancourt,  the  rest  of  the 
line  held  firm. 

BACK  AGAIN  UPON  THB  OLD  SOMUB  BAT- 
TLSrtBLDS. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  continued  in 
movement  both  to  the  south  and  to 
the  north.  In  the  south,  where  the 
French  reserves  were  already  coming 
up  in  an  attempt  to  staunch  the  ever- 
growing breach  created  as  the  British 
fell  back  westward,  the  Germans  were 
striving  to  exploit  their  opportunities 


sector  were  on  the  point  of  disintegra- 
tion. By  March  24  the  Germans  were 
already  on  the  edge  of  the  Somme 
battlefield,  well  to  the  rear  flank  of  the 
British  troops  along  the  Somme  south 
of  the  bend  at  Pferonne.  On  March  25 
they  swept  across  the  old  battlefields, 
capturing  Courcelette,  Pozifires,  Thi^p- 
val,  and  many  another  place  which  it 
had  cost  the  British  untold  blood  and 
agony  to  wring  from  them  a  year  and  a 
half  before;  and  by  March  26  they  were 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Albert  itself. 
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to  the  Utmost.  Having  carried  the 
line  of  the  Crozat  Canal,  they  were 
pushing  forward,  and  by  nightfall  on 
March  24  they  had  captured  Chauny 
and  were  half-way  along  the  road  from 
Ham  to  Noyon. 

In  the  north,  a  still  more  serious  re- 
treat was  under  way.  The  Germans, 
profiting  to  the  full  from  the  gap  that 
they  had  found  between  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies,  were  hustling  the  British 
back  toward  the  old  Somme  battle- 
fields of  1916.  In  the  repeated  retire- 
ments and  readjustments  of  the  line, 
divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions  lost 
touch  with  one  another;  and  it  seemed 
for  a  time  as  if  the  British  line  in  this 


brl^apatin 

By  this  time,  however,  British  rein- 
forcements were  coming  into  line  from 
farther  north;  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
German  blow  was  spending  itself.  IThe 
German  troops,  after  nearly  a  week  of 
constant  marching  and  fighting,  were 
reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion;  and 
the  German  transport  was  beginning 
to  break  down  under  the  strain.  On 
March  27  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
capturing  Albert — a  town  which  had 
never  before  been  in  their  hands;  but 
this  success  was  the  highwater  mark  of 
their  advance  on  this  front.  By  March 
28  they  had  everywhere  been  brought 
to  a  standstill  along  the  line  of  the 
Ancre. 
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The  rapid  retreat  of  the  Third  Army 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Fifth  Army 
north  of  the  Somme  naturally  rendered 
necessary  repeated  withdrawals  of  that 
part  of  the  Fifth  Army  south  of  the 
Somme.  These  would  no  doubt  have 
been  necessary  in  any  case;  but  they 
were  rendered  more  difficult  owing  to 
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the  fact  that  the  British  to  the  south 
of  the  Somme  were  a  day  behind  those 
to  the  north  in  their  retirement,  and 
their  left  flank  was  therefore  continu- 
ally in  the  air.  The  most  serious  con- 
sequences of  this  situation  were  seen 
on  March  26,  On  this  date  the  British 
south  of  the  Somme  had  taken  up  a 
position  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Amiens,  where,  despite  their  exhausted 
condition,  and  their  poverty  in  re- 
serves, they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
desperate  stand;  but  to  the  north  of 
the  river  at  Bray-sur-Somme,  the 
local  British  commander,  owing  to  a 
misconception  of  his  orders,  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  several  miles  farther 
west,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to 
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cross  the  river  and  put  themselves  be- 
tween the  British  and  Amiens.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  British  to  do  but  to  retire  again, 
which  they  did  with  such  difficulty 
that  the  road  to  Amiens  seemed  open. 
Fortunately,  General  Gough  had  al- 
ready arranged  for  the  manning  of  the 
old  Amiens  defense  line,  from  Marcel- 
cave  to  the  Somme,  by  a  mixed  force 
of  details,  stragglers,  schools  personnel, 
American  engineers  and  Canadian  rail- 
way troops,  tunneling  companies,  labor- 
ers, cooks,  and  what  not,  under  General 
Carey;  and  "  Mother Carey'schickens," 
as  this  new  Falstaft's  army  designated 
themselves,  stopped  the  breach.  By 
March  28  the  remnants  of  the  Fifth 
Army  south  of  the  Somme  had  fallen 
back  into  alignment  with  them;  and 
here,  for  the  time  being,  the  German 
advance  was  stayed. 

BOTH  8IDBS   WRARIED  TO  THS  POINT  OP 
EXHAUSTION. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  the 
Germans  made  repeated  attempts, 
both  before  Amiens  and  north  of  the 
Somme,  to  prevent  the  British  from 
stabilizing  tiieir  line,  and  here  and 
there  local  advances  were  made  by 
them.  But  their  offensive  had  lost 
its  momentum,  British  airmen,  who 
watched  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle 
from  above,  have  described  how,  by 
this  time,  the  infantry  on  both  sides 
were  so  exhausted  that,  save  in  an 
emei^ncy,  they  lay  for  hours  opposite 
each  other  without  firing.  Thin  as 
was  the  line  that  barred  the  approaches 
to  Amiens,  it  now  held;  and  March  28 
may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  first 
phase  of  the  German  offensive  in  this 
quarter. 

General  Gough  was  just  now  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Amiens, 
while  General   H.  S.   Rawtinson  was 

S'ven  command  of  whatever  British 
rces  remained  south  of  the  Somme, 
as  the  Fifth  Army  could  hardly  be  said 
longer  to  exist. 

In  the  south,  meanwhile,  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  making  notable  pro- 
gress. On  March  25  they  captured 
Nesle  and  Noyon;  on  March  26  they 
pa^ed  through  Roye;  and  thence  they 
struck  south-west  toward  Montdidier, 
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in  the  double  hope  of  interfering  with  to  hold  fast  on  the  Bray-Albert  line 
the  detraining  of  the  French  reinforce-  north  of  the  Somme  and  General 
ments  at  that  point,  and  of  finally  FayoUe,  in  chaise  of  the  French  Re- 
separating  the  French  and  British  serve  Group,  was  ordered  to  hold  in  the 
Armies.  In  this  they  were  almost  south.  Though  the  Germans  took 
successful,  for  on  March  27  they  cap-  Montdidier,  they  were  not  able  to 
tured  Montdidier,  in  spite  of  General  advance  further.  They  succeeded  dur- 
Fayolle's  Frenchmen  now  coming  up,  ing  March  28  in  progressing  slightly 
and  the  Paris-Amiens  railway  came  on  both  sides  of  Montdidier;  but  by 
under    the    long-distance    fire   of   the  nightfall  their  prepress  had  been  stayed, 
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German  guns.  But  by  this  time,  now 
that  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  German  offensive  was  being 
thrown  against  the  line  held  by  the 
British,  the  French  reserves  were  com- 
ing rapidly  into  the  field. 

On  March  26  at  a  conference  of 
Allied  statesmen  and  generals  at  Doul- 
lens,  behind  the  battle-front,  General 
Foch  had  been  appointed  to  "co- 
ordinate" the  Allied  forces  in  France; 
and  already  his  influence  began  to  be 
felt.  With  all  the  rare  genius  at  his 
command,  he  accelerated  the  move- 
ment of  the  French  reserves  to  the 
point  of  danger.    General  Haig  agreed 


and  the  German  offensive  here,  as  well 
as  farther  north,  had  shot  its  bolt. 

ItniBNDORFF  NKXT  SHtPTS  TO  AN  ATTACK 
J    ON  ARRA& 

Ludendorff,  however,  though  he  had 
been  held  up  in  his  attempt  to  capture 
Amiens  and  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
French  and  British  Armies,  still  had 
another  string  to  his  bow.  The  hinge 
on  which  the  British  Third  and  Fifth 
Armies  had  swung  back  in  their  retreat 
was  Arras;  and  Ludendorff  conceived 
that  if  he  could  smash  in  this  hinge  he 
would  renew  the  rearward  movement 
of  the  British,  and  so  would  be  able  to 
achieve  his  object  by  a  roundabout 
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tDUte.  He  was  nervous  also  about  his  (ense  which  the  British  had  evolved 
left  flank,  where  the  French  reserves  was  calculated  to  repel  the  most  de- 
were  now  appearing  in  ever-increasing  termined  assaults.  As  the  German 
numbers;  and  he  could  not  allow  the  storm-troops  took  up  their  assembly 
initiative  to  pass  to  the  Allies.  Conse-  positions,  they  were  in  several  places 
quently,  on  the  morning  of  March  28 —  observed  by  the  British  artillery,  and 
the  day  on  which  his  advance  in  the  the  severest  punishment  was  inflicted 
valley  of  the  Somme  was  reaching  its  on  them;  and  when,  after  the  usual 
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limit — he  launched  a  powerful  attack 
on  the  British  defenses  in  front  of 
Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge. 

The  Germans  employed  in  this  at- 
tack the  same  methods  as  they  had 
used  on  March  21 ;  and  had  they 
achieved  a  similar  success  the  results 
must  have  been  grave  indeed.  But, 
fortunately  for  the  defense,  the  weath- 
er conditions  were  very  different  on 
March  28  from  what  they  had  been  on 
the  earlier  date.  There  was  no  fog; 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  scheme  of  de- 
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preliminary  bombardment,  the  attack 
was  launched,  the  British  outpost  line 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  break  up  its 
cohesion.  The  Germans  advanced  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  the  transverse 
fire  of  the  British  machine-guns,  by  the 
point-blank  fire  of  the  British  field 
artillery,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  fire 
of  the  surviving  garrisons  of  the  out- 
post line,  who  fa«d  about  and  poured 
round  after  round  into  their  flank  and 
rear.  The  result  was  that  the  attack 
withered  away,  and  the  day  ended 
with  the  British  battle  zone  everywhere 
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intact.  So  decisive  was  the  repulse 
that,  apart  from  a  second  and  equally 
disastrous  attack  on  part  of  the  line  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  28,  the  Ger- 
mans niade  no  further  attempt  to  ad- 
vance on  this  front.  Ludendorflf's 
campaign  up  to  this  time  had  failed 
in  spite  of  the  ground  he  had  won.  He 
had  made  a  gap,  but  it  had  been  closed 
up.  He  was  left  with  a  saHent  too 
V  for  comfort. 


order  to  find  reserves  to  throw  into 
the  battle  of  the  Somme,  had  drawn 
heavily  on  the  northern  part  of  his  line, 
and  had  only  partially  replaced  the 
troops  he  had  withdrawn  by  exhausted 
divisions  hastily  reconstituted  with 
reinforcements  from  England.  Be- 
lieving that  the  British  weakness  in 
the  north  now  offered  greater  prospects 
of  success,  he  reverted  to  it,  and  on 
April  9  launched  an  offensive  on  the 
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Lens-Armentieres  sector  which  for  a 
time  appeared  to  be  no  less  dangerous  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
army  in  France  than  the  drive  toward 
Amiens  had  been. 

The  attack  was  heralded-by  a  pro- 
longed bombardment  by  gas  shells, 
which  began  on  April  7,  and  which  was 
merged  with  a   bombardment  of  high 


LudendorfF,  however,  had  imposed 
on  himself  an  offensive  policy,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  sit  still.  Time  was 
required  to  reorganize  his  much-tried 
troojjs  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
battleline;  but  he  still  had  about 
twenty  fresh  divisions  left  from  the 
original  mass  of  manceuvre  which  he     explosive  shells  as  the  zero  hour  dre 


had  built  up,  and  he  now  decided  to 
employ  these  in  an  attack  on  the 
British  line  between  Lens  and  Armen- 
tiferes,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  drive 
the  British  here  back  on  the  Channel 
ports.  He  had  considered  such  an  at- 
tack when  he  was  forming  his  plans  in 
the  winter,  but  had  rejected  it.  Now, 
however,  he  was  aware  that  Haig,  in 


near.  The  infantry  assault  developed 
in  the  early  hours  of  April  9.  Its  main 
weight  fell  on  the  Portuguese,  who  held 
the  line  midway  between  Armentifires 
and  the  La  Bass^  Canal.  These  troops, 
who  had  been  in  the  line  too  long  with- 
out relief,  gave  way  befoie  the  first  im- 
pact of  the  German  attack;  and  their 
defection  uncovered  the  flanks  of  the 
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British  on  each  side  of  them.  Into  the 
gap  thus  created  the  Germans  poured, 
and  before  nightfall  they  had  crossed 
both  the  Lys  and  the  Lawe  Rivers. 
Fortunately,  the  55th  West  Lancashire 
Division  stood  firm  before  the  imix)rt- 
ant  British  centre  of  B^thune;  but,  to 
the  north,  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
isolating  Armentieres,  which  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  them  the  next  day,  and 
they  began  a  dangerous  movement  to- 
ward Hazebrouck,  the  chief  railwav 
centre  of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LYS 

So  serious  did  this  new  German 
threat  to  the  Channel  ports  appear 
that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  compelled, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Flanders  ridges  (Messines,  Wyts- 
chaete  and  Passchendaele) ,  which  had 
been  won  at  the  cost  of  terrific  losses 
only  a  few  months  before,  and  to  take 
up  a  new  line  just  in  front  of  Ypres. 
Preparations  were  actually  made  for 
flooding  the  approaches  to  Calais  and 
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Dunkirk,  and  for  evacuating,  from 
these  ports  all  non-essential  personnel. 
On  April  1 1 ,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  is- 
sued the  famous  order  of  the  day  in 
which  he  appealed  to  his  men  to  fight 
d  Voutrance,  "Every  position  must  be  . 
held  to  the  last  man :  there  must  be  no 
retirement.  With  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  and  believing  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to 
the  end.*'  By  April  13  the  village  of 
Vieux  Berquin,  not  five  miles  from 
Hazebrouck,  had  fallen ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Germans  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  success. 

But  the  appeal  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  bore  fruit.  The  British  infan- 
try, many  of  them  boys  of  eighteen  and 
nineteen  just  drafted  out  from  Eng- 
land, fought  with  a  desperate  courage 
which  was  beyond  all  praise.  At  each 
side  of  the  gap  which  the  Germans 
had  torn  in  the  line,  the  British  troops 
stood  firm  as  a  rock,  the  resistance  of 
the  55  th  Division  near  Festubert  and 
Givenchy  being  paralleled  by  the  stub- 
born stand  of  the  9th  (Scottish)  Divi- 
sion on  the  Messines  Ridge;  and  the 
slender  units  that  sought  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  German  advance  in  the 
salient  fought  every  foot  of  the  ground. 
The  crisis  came  on  April  13.  On  that 
day  the  Germans  had  nothing  between 
them  and  Hazebrouck  but  the  rem- 
nants of  two  British  divisions,  the 
29th  and  the  31st,  strung  out  over  a 
very  wide  front.  All  day  they  strove 
furiously  to  batter  their  way  through; 
but,  by  a  miracle,  the  tenuous  line 
held,  and  thus  time  was  given  for  the 
First  Australian  Division,  which  was 
being  rushed  up  b}'^  rail  from  the 
Somme,  to  detrain  at  Hazebrouck  and 
to  dig  themselves,  in  along  the  edge  of 
the  Forest  of  Nieppe. 

In  this  way  the  road  to  Hazebrouck 
was  closed,  and  the  worst  of  the  danger 
averted.  British  reserves  from  the 
south  now  began  to  appear  on  the 
battlefield  in  increasing  numbers;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  French  re- 
serves also  began  to  arrive.  Luden- 
dorff ,  lured  on  by  his  first  success,  had 
now  definitely  committed  himself  to  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  he  still  strove 
fiercely  to  extend  his  gains.    On  April 
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15  he  captured  Bailleul.  But  this  and 
other  local  gains  brought  him  no  nearer 
to  his  goal ;  and  after  April  17  the  battle 
of  the  Lys  for  the  time  being  died  down. 

EDENDORFF'8     LAST     ATTACKS    ON     THB 
BRITISH  PROMT. 

Having  been  able  meanwhile  to  re- 
organize his  troops  on  the  Amiens 
front,  and  having  drawn  off  from  this 
front    some    of    the    Allied    reserves, 


neux  was  once  more  firmly  in  British 
hands,  and  the  last  threat  to  the  safety 
of  Amiens  had  been  removed. 

Ludendorff  was  now  like  a  boxer 
who,  having  failed  to  administer  to  his 
opponent  a  knock-out  blow,  strikes  out 
right  and  left  in  a  blind  fury.  The  at- 
tack near  Villers  Bretonneux  was  fol- 
lowed on  April  25  by  a  renewed  assault 
on  the  Flanders  front.     This  assault. 


m  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  GERMAHS 


■  Idoi  wsal  ths  fair  coooOT  of  France. 


LudendorfT  now  made  another  and 
final  attempt  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan.  On  the  morning  of  April  23, 
after  a  heavy  bombardment  lasting 
three  hours,  the  Germans  attacked  on 
the  whole  British  front  south  of  the 
Somme,  and  assisted  by  German  tanks, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  met  Brit- 
ish tanks  in  action,  they  broke  through 
opposite  Amiens  and  captured  the  im- 
portant and  critical  village  of  Villers 
Bretonneux.  But  before  the  Germans 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  new 
positions,  a  brilliant  night  attack  car- 
ried out  by  Australian  and  British 
troops  swept  them  back;  and  by  the 
afternoon  of  April  24  Villers  Breton- 
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which  was  carried  out  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  exceptional  intensity,  met  at 
first  with  some  success.  Kemmel  Hill, 
the  highest  point  of  observation  on  the 
Flanders  front,  was  wrested  from  the 
French  troops  defending  it;  and  the 
British  were  compelled  to  flatten  out 
still  further  their  line  about  Ypres. 
But  this  success  was  really  the  Ger- 
mans' undoing.  It  encouraged  them 
to  attempt  on  April  28  a  series  of  strong 
attacks  against  the  French  and  British 
troops  in  the  sector  immediately  south 
of  Ypres,  attacks  which  broke  down 
no  less  decisively  than  their  attacks 
opposite  Arras  had  broken  down  just 
one  month  before.    This  second  severe 
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BELGUnS  WITH  MACHpfE  GUBS 


iBCDDMltutien  of  ths  Bel(Ua  amiy  the  coniHiniaB  at  Be 
Oi^tlnc  unit.  Both  u  ut  afttoairt  ud  u  ■  dsfeuiTs  «( 

repulse  discouraged  the  Germans  from 
any  further  effort  against  the  British 
front,  which  had  once  more  become 
stable;  and  Ludendorff  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  French  front,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  there  the  success 
which  had  thus  far  eluded  him. 

■yHB  GERMAN  EFFORT  FAILS   TO    ACCOH- 

Since    March    21     Ludendorflf    had 


I  of  tha  daTelaomcnU  of  tho  WU!  ■Her  lb< 
l-runnen  v«re  to  idcroued  u  to  lopplj  Ubcrallt  sTsrr 
,pon  th>  miCnillsiua  vu  incKulntly  luad  by  b«u  >id*i. 

making  an  advance  such  as  no  other 
general  had  succeeded  in  making  since 
the  phaseof  trench-warfare  had  dawned. 
His  staff  work  had  been  admirable, 
and  his  troops  had  shown  a  courage,  a 
resource,  and  an  endurance  of  no  mean 
order.  Yet  the  bitter  truth  was  that 
his  offensive  had  been  a  failure. 
Thanks  to  the  dogged  and  indomitable 
tenacity  of  the  British  infantry,  never 


thrown  against  the  British  army,  and     better  than   when   fighting  an   uphill 


against  the  French  forces  which  had 
come  to  its  assistance,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  divisions.  Under 
this  staggering  blow  the  British  army, 
which  had  a  strength  of  only  fifty-five 
infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions,  had  reeled  back.  Its  total 
casualties  had  been  more  than  300,000 
men,  of  whom  about  70,000  had  been 
taken  prisoners;  it  had  lost  l,000  guns, 
4,000  machine  guns,  700  trench  mortars, 
200  tanks,  and  an  incalculable  quantity 
of  stores.    Ludendorflf  had  succeeded  in 


fight  against  heavy  odds,  and  thanks 
to  the  ready  and  loyal  gallantry  of  the 
French,  and  the  genius  of  General 
Foch,  he  had  failed  to  strike  the  Allies 
in  any  vital  spot.  The  all-important 
railway  centres  of  Amiens  and  Haze- 
brouck  had  both  defied  him;  he  had 
neither  destroyed  the  British  armies 
nor  separated  them  from  the  French; 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  Allies  else- 
where. 

W.  S.   Wallace. 
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A  Great  French  Searchlight 


Liatening  Apparatua. 


Chapter  LXII 


The  Marne:  The  Beginning  of  Victory 

FOCH  CHECKS  LUDENEMDRFF'S  THRUST  TOWARD  PARIS 
AND  TAKES  THE  INITIATIVE 


FRENCH  historians  include  the 
several  offensives  and  counter- 
offensives  of  1918  in  one  campaign 
which  they  call  the  "Battle  of  France." 
It  is  probable  that  posterity  will 
endorse  this  view  for  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  disassociate  any  one 
phase  of  it  from  the  others,  and  the 
long-drawn-out  struggle^  has  all  the 
aspects  of  a  duel  between  two  armies, 
two  staffs,  two  command&rs.  "Whert'-  ~ 
in,"  writes  Madclin,  "qne  broke,.off- 
only  to  fight  again,  drew  baclc  but  to 
seek  anew  the  vital  spot,  wherein  sud- 
denly one  of  the  antagonists  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  thrusts  forced 
back  the  other,  pinned  him  down  and 
finally  gave  him  the  quietus  of  the 
end."  Through  all  the  forest  of  guns, 
of  mitrailleuses,  and  of  cannon  the 
insistent  clash  of  the  two  master-blades 
is  never  lost. 

UNITED  COMMAND  QIVBS  THB  QERMAN3 
A  GREAT  ADVANTAGE. 

In  the  opening  round  the  Germans 
had  had  the  enormous  advantage  of 
united  command.  Eric  von  Luden- 
dorff,  undoubtedly  the  brains  of  the 
Hindenburg  legend,  had  bent  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind  and  single 
purpose  towards  ending  the  deadlock 
upon  the  Western  Front.  In  the  olden 
tiays  siege  warfare  was  at  an  end  once 
the  enemy  had  broken  through.  In 
modem  trench  warfare,  experience  has 


shown  that  the  break-through  is  but  a 
prelude  to  the  battle  with  reserves, 
and  upon  this  latter  point  every  pre- 
vious offensive  had  hitherto  collaireed. 
Reversal  to  the  theory  of  the  "limited 
objective"  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
and  later  battles  of  1917,  where  the 
infantry  occupied  only  the  ground  won 
in  a  single  bombardment,  had  had 
little  effect  upon  the  long  line  of  the 
Vi'estern  Front.  By  successfully  re- 
storing the  element  of  surprise  in  his 
attack  upon  the  British  in  March 
and  April,  1918,  and  by  the  rapidity 
and  depth  of  his  "infiltration"  of  their 
lines,  Ludendorff  had  almost  achieved 
decision.  But  not  quite.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  weariness  of  the  attacking 
troops  and  the  belated  arrival  of  re- 
serves had  stopped  the  way. 

IinSBNDORFF     ALLOWS     HIMSELF    TO     BE 
J     DIVERTED  FROM  HIS  MAIN  OBJECTIVE. 

In  his  later  attacks  Ludendorff 
sought  first  to  exhaust  the  reserves 
before  he  struck  his  main  blow.  In 
swerving  from  this  purpose  and  allow- 
ing one  of  these  diversions  to  become 
a  main  operation,  the  great  comman- 
der lost  the  war.  In  May,  however, 
he  stood  high,  at  the  head  of  superior 
forces,  whose  whole  line  of  thought 
had  been  carefully  and  successfully 
diverted  from  trench  warfare  to  the 
offensive;  strong  moreover,  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  method  already 
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triumphantly  demonstrated  against  the 
Russians  before  Riga,  and  against  the 
British  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  UNITED 
COUUAHD. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Allies  had 
faced  the  first  great  German  onslaught 
of  March  21  at  a  disadvantage,  their 


MARSHAL  FERI>IKAni>  FOCH 
ComoMndsr-ia-CUaf  of  lU  the  A11<ad  Aiml*!,  ud  tha 
racOEoi^ad  oitanLzar  of  victor^' 

IntcrnalLonal 

supreme  command  in  the  hands  of 
a  polyglot  committee,  whose  members 
were  responsible  to  separate  govern- 
ments, and  whose  ill -constructed  ma- 
chinery began  to  creak  as  soon  as 
strain  was  put  upon  it.  Steps  towards 
unity  of  command  had  been  slowly 
taken  by  the  Allies- — and  for  obvious 
reasons.  If  a  "generalissimo"  were 
appointed,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  a  French  General,  and  the 
French  were  naturally  diffident  to  press 
the  point.  The  British  had  submitted 
to  Nivelle,  and  had  paid  the  cost  in 
long  casualty  lists.  Nevertheless,  after 
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the  disaster  of  Caporetto,  a  supreme 
war  cabinet  known  as  the  Versailles 
Council  had  been  estabhshed,  but  its 
powers  were  not  executive — merely  ad- 
visory, and  early  in  1918  an  executive 
Military  Council  was  added  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  strategy  of 
allied  commanders.  Such  coordination 
proved  inadequate.  On  March 
21  the  Germans  massed  forty 
divisions  against  fourteen  Brit- 
ish divisions  and  in  four  days 
almost  achieved  their  aim  of 
separating  the  French  and 
British  armies.  The  follow- 
ing day  at  Douellens,  just  be- 
hind the  lines,  a  conference  of 
allied  statesmen  and  generals 
without  reference  to  their 
governments  placed  General 
Foch  in  partial  control  of  the 
armies  on  the  Western  Front, 
and  later  his  powers  were 
extended.  At  this  late  hour  by 
a  judicious  use  of  reserves  the 
German  hammer-blow  was  ar- 
rested. The  protagonist  had 
entered  the  lists,  and  through- 
out the  succeeding  phases  of 
the  battle  his  skillful  direc- 
tion is  everywhere  to  be  fell. 


Ferdinand  Foch  was  at  this 
time  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
Before  the  war  at  the  £cole  de 
Guerre  as  lecturer  and  director, 
and  as  author  of  two  treatises 
QniTer««uy  ^^^  Principes  de  la  Guerre  and 
Conduite  de  la  Guerre,  he  had 
'Um  Service  made  his  name  as  a  master 
of  strategy  and  as  a  brilliant  theorist. 
When  war  came  he  had  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  reasonings  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  In  1915,  how- 
ever, his  Artois  offensive  had  failed, 
and  in  1916  after  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  he  had  been  somewhat 
eclipsed.  After  Nivelle  fell  Foch  be- 
came adviser  to  the  French  General 
Staff,  and  after  Caporetto  the  coun- 
sellor of  the  Italians.  The  crisis  of 
March  25  called  him  to  assume  the 
gravest  responsibility,  which  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon  has  ever  rested  upon 
a  soldier.    In  a  few  hours  he  made  his 
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personality  felt,  forming  a  new  head- 
quarters rapidly,  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  command 
of  5,000,000  men  on  a  front  of  450 
miles,  and  rushing  troops  to  the  points 
of  danger  between  French  and  British 
armies  by  any  and  every  means — so 
that  in  ten  days  he  had  assembled 
twice  as  many  reserves  as  the 
estimates  of  the  French  Staff 
had  called  for. 

THE  DnrPEKENT  PHASES  OF  THS 
LAST  CAUPAIONS. 

In  the  death-grip  of  1918  five 
phases  are  to  be  recognized. 
The  first  phase,  that  of  the 
German  offensive  up  to  July 
15,  includes  four  separate  ac- 
tions: against  the  British  on 
the  Somme,  March  21 ;  against 
the  British  in  Flanders,  April  8; 
against  the  French  and  British 
on  the  Aisne,  May  27;  and 
against  the  French  on  the 
Oise,  June  9. 

The  second  phase  opens  with 
the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
July  15-August  6,  when  Foch, 
having  thrown  back  the  fifth 
enemy  attack  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Rheims,  passes  to  an 
offensive  on  his  flank,  July  18, 
and  succeeds  in  hurling  back 
the  enemy  on  to  Marne  and 
Vesle. 

In  the  third  phase,  which 
opens  August  8,  the  British  in 
an  offensive  in  the  Somme- 
Oise  sector  push  back  the 
enemy  to  his  starting-place  on 
the  Hindenburg  line.  During 
this  period  also  the  Americans  d/ive 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  September 
12,  and  satisfy  Foch  that  he  can  use 
their  army  as  his  right  wing  in  the 
next  offensive. 

The  fourth  phase  witnesses  an  attack 
by  the  Allies'  centre  on  the  famous 
Hindenburg  line.  While  this  is  being 
broken  the  Germans  are  also  attacked 
on  the  two  wings:  on  the  right  in 
Flanders  by  the  British  and  Belgian 
armies,  on  the  left  by  the  Franco- 
American  group. 

The  last  phase  of  all  is  a  concentric 
attack  convei^ng  on  to  the  Ardennes 


region  by  all  armies,  so  menacing  even 
in  its  conception  and  early  stages 
that  the  enemy  speaks  of  armistice. 
When  attack  to  the  east  of  the  Moselle 
seems  imminent,  and  the  Flanders 
army  having  reached  the  frontier  of 
Holland  threatens  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  he  capitulates. 


GERUAinr'S  REAL  COMHAIfDER-IH-CHIEF 
GtaettJ  LudandoiB,  la  chist  commuid  of  ths  fisat  Girman  oBamlTa 
on  tha  Wastern  Pronl  in  tha  ■prlni  uid  lummar  at  ipiS. 

Riuchld 


When  Foch  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Allied  armies  Ludendorff's  two 
thrusts  against  the  British  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  considerable  ground, 
and  he  had  inflicted  stunning  losses  in 
prisoners  and  maUriel,  but  they  had 
failed  of  their  ultimate  aim  of  destroy- 
ing the  British  army.  "In  arranging 
for  further  operations,"  writes  Luden- 
dorff,  "there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
initiative  which  we  had  seized  on  the 
Western  Front  must  be  kept  and  the 
first  great  blow  must  as  soon  as  possible 
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be  followed  by  a  second."  The  German 
Chief  of  Staff  would  have  preferred 
to  strike  again  at  the  British  in  Flan- 
ders but  the  enemy  there  now  was  so 
strong  in  numbers  that,  perforce,  he 
turned  to  the  French  front  in  a  deter- 
mination to  exhaust  its  reserves,  test 
their  intervention  should,  as  in  April 
and  March,  again  save  the  situation. 
He  chose  the  Aisne  sector  because  it 
was   weakly    held:     troops   had   been 


For  once,  Foch  was  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  of  the  direction  of  the  re- 
newed thrust,  and  when  the  blow  fell 
the  French  front  was  very  lightly  held ; 
the  first  lines  having  only  one  division 
to  eight  kilometres  and  the  second 
lines  but  one  to  every  fourteen,  while 
behind  the  front  between  Aisne  and 
Marne  were  divisions  only  recently 
brought  back  from  Somme  or  Flanders 
battles. 
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drawn  off  to  send  to  Flanders  and  their 
places  taken  by  tired  English  divisions 
who  had  f>een  through  the  great  offen- 
sives. Furthermore,  advance  to  the 
plateaux  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne 
would  threaten  Paris  and  give  point  to 
the  cry  of  the  French  for  the  removal 
of  their  reserves  from  Flanders  and 
Picardy.  The  Chemin  des  Dames  and 
Craonne  plateau  offered  great  natural 
difficulties,  but  to  the  Germans  these 
were  not  so  formidable  as  those  which 
they  had  overcome  on  the  Italian 
frontier  in  October,  1917.  A  secondary 
operation  against  Compiegne  would 
suppress  the  salient  created  in  the 
lines  north  of  the  .'\isne. 
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The  region  attacked  falls  into  three 
distinct  sectors:  to  the  west  the 
Craonne  plateau,  dominating  the 
marshes  of  the  Ailette  and  deemed 
almost  impregnable  by  the  Allies,  was 
held  by  the  French  VI  Army  under 
Duchesne.  Eastward,  between  the  end 
of  the  plateau  and  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Aisne,  French  failure  in  1917  had 
left  open  the  Irouie  or  Gap  of  Juvin- 
court,  and  here  four  tired  British 
divisions  belonging  to  the  9th  Corps 
were  in  line.  South  of  the  Aisne  as 
far  as  Rheims,  the  French  V  Army's 
forward    lines    ran    through    the    low 
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land,  and  their  support  lines  on  the 
hills  from  Aisne  to  Vesle. 

Against  the  seven  or  eight  weary 
French  and  British  divisions,  Luden- 
dorff  flung  twenty-eight  German  divi- 
sions of  the  VII  and  I  Armies  of 
von  Boehn  and  Fritz  von  Below, 
who  had  been  in  rest  billets  since  the 
middle  of  April  training  for  the  coming 


As  a  result,  indications  of  the  com- 
ing attack  were  few.  The  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  two  prisoners  in- 
terrogated by  General  Maud'huy  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  an  attack 
next  day  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
after  violent  bombardment,  but  Maud'- 


m^ 
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Colonial 


in  (mU  u  in  tlisli  Uklni  ol  Doiuud 


battles,  and  of  whom  many  were  vet- 
erans of  the  Aisne  battles  of  1917  and 
thus  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ground.  The  formidable  artillery 
assembled,  4,000  pieces,  was  fully  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  French:  it 
was  to  emit  sufficient  poison  gas  to 
paralyze  the  defense.  Precautions  as 
to  surprise  were  even  more  careful 
than  in  the  preliminary  battle  of 
March  2 1 .  Attacking  troops  were 
brought  up  in  darkness  only,  and  did 
not  relieve  the  troops  in  the  front  lines 
until  the  last  moment.  Artillery  was 
pushed  to  the  front  with  the  wheels 
padded,  and  the  severest  penalties 
were  laid  upon  the  clanking  of  harness. 


.coraisd  batUsasld.    Pisnch 

tem  PronI  for  (uil«m  lad  dulaf  in  laidi  uiil  alUths 
iz.   ThcT  aullared  uinaldaiaUv  fiom  thB  wait  EnroMan 

huy  still  reserved  his  order  to  destroy 
the  bridges  over  the  Aisne  and  Vesle. 
When  the  order  was  given  it  came  too 
late. 

On  the  27th  of  May  bombardment 
started,  with  unusual  predominance 
of  toxic  shells,  from  Vauxaillon  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Rheims,  aiming  at  the 
bridges  of  the  Aisne  and  even  at  those 
of  the  Vesle.  Immediately  telephone 
communication  was  cut,  dense  fumes 
from  explosives  forbade  the  use  of 
optic  signalling,  so  that  great  con- 
fusion resulted. 

At  340  the  German  infantry  left 
their  trenches,  and  found  the  defense  — 
as  Ludendorflf  had  planned — half  par- 
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alyzed  by  the  asphyxiating  fumes.  The 
formidable  region  of  plateaux  and 
ravines  now  became  dangerous  to  the 
defender  under  such  conditions,  as 
the  enemy  insinuated  himself  into 
hollows  and  captured  crests.  By  noon, 
in  spite  of  heroic  resistance,  the  French 
and  British  had  fallen  back  on  to  the 
Aisne,  and  because  the  order  to  destroy 
the  bridges  was  given  too  late,  the 
river  proved  no  obstacle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  was  successfully 
crossed.  Afternoon  wore  on  and  still 
the  French  fell  back,  and  as  the  late 
Spring  twilio^ht  fell,  two  German  divi- 
sions gained  the  Vesle.  Night  hardly 
stayed  pursuit,  dawn  gave  it  fresh 
impetus.  During  the  darkness  one 
German  division  had  crossed  the  Vesle 
and  was  advancing  upon  Fere-en- 
Tardenois.  At  ii  o'clock  Fismes  fell, 
but  eastward  the  advance  was  some- 
what slower.  To  the  west  the  enemy 
reached  the  massif  of  ChSteau-Thierry, 
and  his  right  wing  penetrated  Soissons 
itself,  where  through  the  night  hours 
fierce  fighting  took  place  in  the  irregular 
streets. 

IUDENDORFF     ALLOWS     HIMSELF     TO     BB 
^     DIVERTED  FROM  FLANDERS. 

*'I  had  thought,"  writes  Ludendorff, 
"we  should  succeed  in  reaching  only 
the  neighborhood  of  Soissons  and 
Fismes.  By  the  second  and  third  days 
these  objectives  had  in  places  been  left 
far  behind.  We  had  gained  ground 
especially  beyond  Fismes,  not  so  much 
beyond  Soissons."  In  two  days  Ger- 
man advance  had  stormed  not  only 
the  plateaux  of  the  Aisne,  but  the 
Aisne  itself  and  the  Vesle;  had  more- 
over, in  the  completeness  of  the  surprise, 
taken  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  and 
captured  stores  of  accumulated  ma- 
Uriel  left  for  safety  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  the  barriers  of  the  plateaux. 

At  this  juncture,  May  28,  Fate 
took  a  hand.  German  victory  had  re- 
vived German  lust  for  conquest  in  all 
its  power,  and  urged  on  the  armies  of 
the  Fatherland  to  ruin.  Ludendorff 's 
plan  still  contemplated  the  separating 
of  the  British  and  French  armies  and 
pushing  the  former  back  against  the 
Channel.  The  attack  in  the  Aisne 
sector  was  intended  only  to  alarm  the 
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French  and  to  draw  their  reserves  from 
the  north.  After  this  diversion  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  to  the  north.  The  over- 
whelming success  of  the  Aisne  attack, 
together  with  certain  dynastic  consid- 
erations led  to  a  change  of  plan,  which 
was  to  prove  Ludendorflf's  undoing. 

THE  VANITY  OF  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  DE- 
MANDS THE  DRIVE  ON  PARIS. 

Another  Crown  Prince,  Rupprecht  of 
Bavaria,  was  holding  the  Flanders 
salient  in  the  north;  to  hini  would 
belong  the  prestige  of  the  drive  upon 
the  sea.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
desired  the  glory  of  the  advance  upon 
Paris,  which  the  apparent  dissolution 
of  the  French  army  seemed  to  open 
up.  After  the  Council  the  decision 
of  the  staff  was  announced:  ''The 
attack  will  be  pressed."  Thus  the 
march  beyond  the  Vesle  was  decided: 
the  centre  to  the  Marne  if  possible,  the 
wings  to  capture  Rheims  on  the  left, 
and  after  Soissons  on  the  right  the 
forest  of  Villers-Cotterets.  That  same 
day.  May  28,  had  the  German  Com- 
mand been  given  to  weighing  evidence 
from  the  other  side  and  shaping  its 
plans  accordingly,  their  decision  might 
have  been  revised.  The  American  ist 
Division,  brigaded  with  the  III 
French  Army,  attacked  in  the  Mont- 
didier  section  and  took  the  village  of 
Cantigny,  and  170  prisoners.  Amer- 
ican troops  had  before  this  been  en- 
gaged in  minor  actions  in  Lorraine 
but  this  was  their  first  share  in  the 
main  battle,  and  their  capture  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Cantigny  position 
was  fraught  with  meaning  as  to  their 
fighting  value  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  second  phase  begins  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  May.  While  the 
Allied  publics  thought  of  Paris,  Luden- 
dorff strove  to  broaden  the  ends  of  the 
** pocket"  which  the  continued  advance 
of  his  VII  Army  in  the  centre  had  . 
created,  and  Foch  concentrated  on 
holding  firm  its  two  gateways  against 
the  hour  when  Germany  might  be  taken 
in  the  great  snare  which  she  was  laying 
for  herself. 

A  DEEP    WBDQE     IS     DRIVEN    INTO    THE 
FRENCH  LINE. 

Soissons  fell  on  the  29th,  but  acting 
upon  the  decision  of  the  French  Staff 
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General  Maud'huy  hung  on  before  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  for  forty-eight  hours  with 
the  remnants  of  his  unfortunate  nth 
Corps,  On  the  left  the  Germans  suc- 
ceeded in  encircling  Rheims  on  three 
sides,  but  its  wooded  heights  still 
offered  obstinate  resistance.  In  the 
centre  by  the  evening  of  the  30th  they 
had  reached  the  Marne  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Dormans. 


Held  fast  by  the  two  breakwaters 
the  tide  of  battle  was  slackening,  and 
though  the  great  waves  came  again 
through  the  first  week  of  June  it  was 
clear  that  their  force  was  almost  spent. 
It  was  time  for  the  second  thrust  at 
Compiegne  which  should  have  been 
delivered  June  7,  coincidentally  with 
the  attack  southwest  of  Soissons  but 


FKEHCE  MOmfTAm  AItTILl£RT,  THE  «65'i" 
Tha  Al^aa  CluuiBBti  weie  ucompuiisd  bj  llcht  hatteiiai  umad  with  "6s'i,"  reducad  "n't"  irith  aT«c;  chu- 
■claiiUlc  ol  tlie  lamoua  fan  ranoddced  but  hlTlnj  leu  <rel||hl  ao  aa  to  enanic  mobUltr.   Loade-*     -  '**-  ■---■— 
of  mnlaa  aTer?  piece  can  eiallr  De  dlunountad  aod  ramaontao,  ftu 
law  minutsi  ready  foi  action. 


oTinn.  MrrUca.  whatii,  liDbei-bei  auamblad  In  > 


The  salient  had  been  deepened — it  for  the  delay  of  the  heavy  artillery, 

had  not  been  widened — and  the  posi-  On  the  9th  von  Hutier  threw  fifteen 

tion  of  its  flanks  was  becoming  more  divisions  against   the  Allied   front  of 

perilous  with   each   step   of   advance,  twenty-five  miles  between  Noyon  and 

The  deeper  a  pocket  is  driven  the  more  Montdidier.    The  engagement  formed 

dangerous   it   is   unless  the  mouth   is  part  of  the  original  offensive  and  Lu- 

correspondingly    widened.     The    last  dendorff's   objective   was   Compiegne, 

day  of   the   month   witnessed   furious  to  widen  the  base  of  his  new  salient 

attacks:   at  the  gate-post  on  the  right  and  link  it  up  with  that  on  the  Somme. 

as  von  Boehn  strove  vainly  to  debouch  The  main  obstacle  to  his  advance  was 

from  Soissons,  on  the  left  as  von  Below  the  Lassigny  group  of  hills,  and  von 

attacked  at  Rheims  (June  1 )  with_tanks.  Hutier  strove  by  an  advance  down  the 


At  first  he  made  gains,  but  a  French 
counter-attack  later  in  the  day  drove 
him  back  and  captured  some  of  his  tanks. 


stream    of    the    Matz   to    turn    their 
flank. 
This  time  the  French  were  prepared 
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and  the  Germans  achieved  only  a  local  ing   numbers   were   coming   into   line, 

success  in   a   costly   advance   up   the  Britain  was  restoring  her  army,  and 

Matz  valley.    They  captured  the  hills  Foch  making  careful  plans  to  check  the 

but  sharp  French  counter-attacks  were  new  attack.   The  Germans  bridged  the 

delivered  on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th,  gap  in  publishing  a  list  of  gains  and 

and    finally    to   avoid    further    heavy  in  what  they  hoped  was  a  final  blow 

casualties   the   German  Headquarters  against  the  Italians.    Its  failure  was  a 

called  off  the  action.  severe  blow  both  to  the  Higher  Com- 

From  the  middle  of  June  nearly  the  mand  and  to  the  military  and  civilian 

whole  of  the  new  front  of  the  German  morale. 


A  GERHAn  BARBER  PLTmG  HIS  TRADE 
Althoucb  w<  h**a  endenui  of  the  ■btanu  ot  the  tttrbet  from  mUltwr  life  In  the  tlUe  ol  "poIlDi"  or  bmiiy  one 
beWomd  upon  Uie  FrcDch  tioopo,  plctnrei  sDch  M  thJa  Mture  ui  thkl  soouUmii  the  uta  el  pa*»  *>re  punuei 
in  tlia  <Uyi  el  mu — irovlded  the  trench  wh  fu  enouch  In  tha  ten,  Henry  Riuchi: 


Crown  Prince's  group  of  armies  be- 
came quiet.  Between  the  Aisne  and 
Chateau-Thierry  some  tension  re- 
mained, which  ever  and  again  broke 
forth  into  local  actions.  Thus  on  the 
nth  the  Americans  made  a  fine 
advance  at  Belleau  Wood  and  took 
300  prisoners.  But  Ludendorff  was 
resting  his  machine  and  making  due 
preparation  for  a  further  heavy  blow. 
The  pause  was  necessary,  in  spite  of 
elaborate  winter  preparations,  because 
he  had  pressed  his  actions  even  when 
casualties  became  very  heavy.  It 
was  going  to  cost  him  dear,  for  all  the 
while  the  Americans  in  ever-in 
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Watching  the  French  political  situa- 
tion with  eagerness  for  clefts  in  the 
national  armor  made  by  the  late 
German  success,  Ludendorff  says,  "In 
the  session  of  the  Chamber  early  in 
June,  which  I  awaited  with  interest, 
there  appeared,  indeed,  no  sign  of 
weakness.  Clemengeau's  words  were 
full  of  pride  and  exemplary  strength, 
'We  are  now  giving  ground  but  we 
shall  never  surrender.'  'We  shall  be 
victorious  if  the  public  authorities  are 
equal  to  their  task.'  'I  shall  fight  before 
Paris,  I  shall  fight  in  Paris,  I  shall  fight 
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behind    Paris.'  "    Guided    in    straight     — due  not  only  to  enemy  propaganda 
paths  the  French   nation  held  firmly     but  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Bolshe- 


most  real  peril  after  the  terrible 
blows  of  March  and  May  on  Somme 
and  Aisne.  Yet  Ludendorff  knew  that 
at  home  in  the  Fatherland — even  on 
the  front  among  the  new  battalions — a 
different  spirit  was  abroad  beneath  the 
Prussian  eagle.  Confident  of  victory 
as  they  had  been  in  the  spring  of  the 


viki — he  seriously  thought  of  relin- 
quishing the  offensive.  "But  1  finally 
decided  against  this  policy.  ...  Of 
the  two  an  ofifensive  makes  less  demand 
on  the  men,  and  involves  no  higher 
loss.  The  offensive  had  the  incalculable 
moral  advantage  that  it  could  notbe 
voluntarily  broken  off."    Chained  to 


A  COMPUCATED  SYSTEM  OF  WIRE  AND  CABLE 


■nMB  ot  telepbone  wliaa  no  from  the  man  Bdnncad  po(l(  to  the  rear,  uid  tlu  wlr«i  sei«  Irt- 
I  hj  th>  fall  of  Cha  enemr'a  imj«ctll«>.  In  the  slclnie  mlMlarr  alinillaia  an  lapaiiiu  «  win  is  thv 
liar  cuTod  DDt  by  the  miihtT  eiploaion  e(  ■  hI(h-eiploilTa  ilieU.  Fiench  UBIciiU 


qoanllT  braina  bj 


year,  and  uplifted  at  the  thought  of 
overwhelming  France  and  driving  Eng- 
land from  the  seas,  yet  the  root  of 
German  desire  for  victory  was  not  for 
glory,  nor  in  the  first  place  for  profit, 
but  in  reality  an  almost  despairing 
craving  for  peace.  "Easter  bells  will 
ring  in  peace,"  said  the  Crown  Prince 
to  his  soldiers,  but  Easter  had  passed 
and  still  the  Feldgrau  must  fall  in 
thousands  to  satisfy  the  Juggernaut 
of  war. 

FACTORS  WHICH  CONTROLLBD  THB  GBR- 
UAN  DECISION  TO  ATTACK. 

And    because    Ludendorff   was    un- 
easily conscious  of  this  shaken  morale 


i-eiploilTa 

victory,  then,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
French  reserves  were  in  front  of  Paris 
and  that  the  Cha teau-Thierry- Ver- 
dun front  was  more  tightly  held,  de- 
cided to  strike  there. 

His  immediate  objective  was  Rheims, 
to  enlarge  his  salient  and  improve  the 
rear  communications  of  the  VII  Army 
between  the  Aisne  and  Marne.  Im- 
mediately following  this  operation  he 
planned  to  concentrate  artillery,  trench 
mortars  and  flying  squadrons  on  the 
Flanders  front  and  possibly  attack 
there  a  fortnight  later.  Preparations 
for   the    fourth    great    offensive    were 
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carried  out  exactly  on  the  same  lines 
as  were  those  for  the  previous  ones. 
The  VII  Army  was  to  cross  the  Marne 
east  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  advance 
towards  Epernay.  The  I  and  III 
Armies  £ittacking  from  both  sides  of 
Rheims  were  to  bring  their  right  wing 
past  the  For6t  de  la  Montagne  de 
Rheims  to  Epernay  and  make  Chilons- 
sur-Marne  their  principal  objective. 
Thus,  Rheims  attacked  from  two  sides 
must  surely  fall,  the  German  salient 
would  be  eased,  while  the  French 
reserves  would  be  called  off  from  both 
Paris  and  Flanders  fronts,  and  a  choice 
of  advance  upon  one  or  both  be 
offered  to  the  German  High  Command. 
A  clever  plan — ^but  one  which  did  not 
reckon  sufficiently  with  the  strength 
of  Foch's  growing  reserves.  **We 
reckoned,"  said  Ludendorff,  *'on  an 
enemy  counter-offensive  between  Aisne 
and  Marne  with  Soissons  as  its  primary 
objective  and  we  organized  the  IX 
Army  and  the  right  wing  of  the  VII 
accordingly."  But  this  vital  exposed 
right  flank  of  the  Germans  was  not, 
as  the  event  showed,  sufficiently  forti- 
fied against  the  enemy  thrust. 

THB  SUPRBlkfB  WAR  COUNCIL  CONSIDERS 
THB  SITUATION. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  met  at 
Versailles  in  July  and  took  stock  of 
the  situation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
grave.  In  two  months  the  enemy  had 
launched  three  successful  offensives 
whose  cost  in  men  and  territory  was 
high.  His  armies  lay  now  within  40 
miles  of  Paris,  and  threatened  the 
Channel  ports.  He  had,  seemingly, 
found  the  solution  to  the  deadlock  of 
modern  warfare — for  so  far  only  one 
thing  had  checked  the  complete  success 
of  his  attacks,  the  arrival — often  be- 
lated and  desperate — of  precious  re- 
serves. If  he  succeeded  in  exhausting 
these  the  war  would  be  won. 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the 
balance  of  man -power  was  at  Isst 
shifting  in  the  Allied  favor.  By  July, 
the  American  army  had  twenty-five 
divisions  in  France,  of  whom  twelve 
were  ready  or  nearly  ready  to  enter 
battle,  and  other  American  troops 
in  their  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
arriving  in  ships  which  the  submarine 
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warfare  had  failed  to  sink.  Moreover, 
the  delay  had  already  given  time  to  the 
stricken  British  army  to  raise  up  its 
head  again.  Troops  from  other  fronts 
and  from  England  had  brought  up  the 
number  of  effective  divisions  in  France 
from  forty-nine  in  May  to  fifty-three 
in  July.  By  increased  output  from  the 
home  factories,  too,  it  was  stronger 
now  than  it  had  ever  been  in  artillery, 
machine  guns,  tanks  and  aeroplanes. 
Ludendorff  was  still  superior  by  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  rifles,  but  in  air- 
craft, in  guns  and,  notably,  in  tanks, 
he  was  less  well-equipped.  Moreover, 
while  his  reserves  were  decreasing, 
those  of  the  Allies  were  steadily  growing. 

PCH    CONSIDERS    THB    PROBLBBfS    AND 
MAKES  HIS  DECISION. 

Because  of  this  last  factor  Foch 
was  at  last  able  to  plan,  and  not  to 
improvise.  He  had  no  set  formula  to 
apply  to  his  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
but  he  followed  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  he  modified  for  conditions 
as  they  arose.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
says:  '*So  Foch  did  not  tell  the 
Allied  statesmen  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  these  trying  days  when  the 
Germans  were  engaged  in  tuning  up 
their  war-machines  for  their  last  great 
blow,  very  much  about  his  plans.  One 
of  them  asked  him  point-blank:  *But, 
General,  if  the  Germans  do  make  their 
great  attack,  what  is  your  plan?' 
and  Foch  answered  by  striking  out 
three  rapid  blows,  with  his  right,  with 
his  left  and  again  with  his  right, 
following  these  by  launching  out  a 
vigorous  kick.  There  was  the  principle 
of  the  art,  dramatically  described." 
The  Commander-in-Chief  had  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  Ludendorff's  mis- 
take of  attempting  the  break-through 
before  the  enemy  reserves  were  ex- 
hausted. At  this  date  he  knew  not 
whether  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
1919  for  the  big  kick,  but  he  had 
determined,  after  arresting  the  German 
onslaught,  to  deliver  the  first  punch 
against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's 
salient. 

FOCH  DETERMINES  TO  KEEP  THE  SALIENT 
NARROW,  AND  THEN  TO  ATTACK. 

To  this  two-fold  problem  of  holding 
up  the  offensive  and  thus  preserving  the 
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pocket,  and  of  breaking  through  be- 
tween Soissons  and  ChSteau -Thierry 
where  the  foe  was  enmeshed,  Foch 
devoted  the  six  weeks'  pause,  To 
achieve  the  first,  he  had  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  Von  Hutier  scheme  of 
infiltration:  for  the  second,  a  method 
of  break-through  that  possessed  the 
quality  of  surprise  by  ehminating 
artillery  preparation.  He  had  the 
rudiments  of  the  check  tactics  all  ready 
to  his  hand,  for  they  had  been  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  March  battles, 


Behind  the  forward  zone  lay  a  vacant 
region  where  Foch  planned  to  pour 
a  highly  complex  bombardment  upon 
the  attackers.  Last  of  all  and  far 
enough  back  for  the  guns  to  survive 
the  artillery  preparation,  were  the 
French  battle  positions  whose  troops 
would  be  strong  to  receive  the  weak- 
ened lines  of  enemy  infantry,  easily 
dispose  of  them  and  then  press  for- 
ward in  quick  counter-attack. 

To    achieve    a    break-through    by 
virtue   of   surprise   Foch    had   a   new 
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weapon  ready  to  hand,  the  small  whip- 
pet  tank.     Cambrai  had  shown  that 


llsue*  that  cannot  be  biontht  li 

though  fog  forbade  their  employment; 
and  in  the  Noyon-Montdidier  offensive 
of  June  9  they  had  already  achieved 
some  success.  To  the  east  and  west  of 
Rheims  and  eastward  to  the  Argonne 
where  attack  was  expected  (for  in  this 
case  German  precautions  against  sur- 
prise failed,  prisoners  had  been  cap- 
tured, letters  intercepted),  Berthelot 
with  the  IX  Army  and  Gouraud  with 
the  IV  were  in  hne.  Upon  the  latter, 
to  the  east  of  Rheims,  the  greater 
blow  would  fall  and  in  accordance  with 
Foch's  instructions  he  organized  a 
thin  outpost  line  which  would  merely 
serve  to  observe  and  signal  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  enemy  assault. 


tanks  could  replace  a  long  bombard- 
ment and  achieve  surprise,  and  a  fur- 
ther small  operation  in  July  of  the 
Australian  corps  of  the  IV  British 
Army,  had  established  a  rapport  be- 
tween artillery,  infantry  and  tanks, 
wherein  the  latter,  working  behind 
an  artillery  barrage,  overcame  the 
enemy's  machine  guns  and  drove  the 
infantry  into  their  dug-outs,  where  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  British  infantry. 

THE  GERMAN  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  AND  THK 
FRENCH  RESISTANCE. 

Upon  July  15  the  German  offensive 
started.  Von  Mudra  with  the  I  German 
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Army  and  von  Einem  with  the  III 
struck  east  and  west  of  Rheims. 
Southwards  von  Boehn's  VII  Army 
pressed  across  the  Marne  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Dormans.  If 
these  attacks  succeeded,  and  the  front 
through  the  possession  of  Rheims  was 
adequately  supplied  with  railways, 
the  IX  Army  on  the  western  face  of 
the  salient  was  to  join  in  a  general 
advance  upon  Paris.  Coincidentally,  a 
further  blow  would  be  struck  at  the 
capital  from  the  Amiens  salient,  and 


THE    ATTACK    AROUND    RHEIMS    MAKES 
LITTLE  HEADWAY. 

Consistent  with  the  new  theory,  bom- 
bardment, although  terrific  was  brief. 
The  German  advance  fell  on  the  light 
forward  troops,  devoted  men  who  knew 
their  sacrificial  purpose,  and,  having 
informed  their  comrades  of  the  phases 
of  the  storm,  died  at  their  posts.  As 
the  attacking  infantry  gained  the 
open  zone  it  fell  under  an  appalling 
storm  of  fire  and  its  tanks,  where  they 
survived    the  artillery,    foundered    on 
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Line   Xlj  I*  skown.  i(ws  — 


FOCH'S  FLANK  ATTACK  UPON  THE  MARNE  SALIENT 


farther  to  the  north  in  Flanders, 
Rupprecht  could  at  last  unloose  his 
reserves  against  the  British  Army. 

Facing  von  Einem  and  von  Mudra 
lay  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  Berthe- 
lot*s  IX  Army,  and  the  IV  Army  under 
Gouraud.  Against  von  Boehn  from 
east  to  west  lay  the  left  wing  of  the  IX 
Army,  and  the  VI  Army  under 
D6goutte.  With  Gouraud  was  the 
American  Rainbow  Division  (42d), 
on  the  Montagne  de  Rheims  the  Italian 
II  Corps,  and  around  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  salient  the  I  American  Corps. 
A  British  corps  was  divided  between 
Mangin  and  Berthelot.  At  midnight 
on  Sunday,  July  14,  Paris  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  great  guns. 
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mines.  By  the  afternoon  the  flood 
had  reached  the  French  positions  but 
failed  to  penetrate  them.  The  follow- 
ing day  Gouraud *s  men  reentered  the 
empty  zone,  and  the  German  Head- 
quarters ordered  a  suspension  of  the 
offensive  which  had  captured  no  guns, 
but  few  prisoners  and  only  such 
ground  as  Gouraud  had  deliberately 
relinquished. 

Southwards  (July  15-16)  von  Boehn 
was  more  successful,  southwest  of 
Rheims  and  between  Dormans  ^nd 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  but  he  failed  to 
widen  the  salient  for  the  Italians 
stood  firm  on  the  Montagne,  and  the 
Americans  near  Ch&teau-Thierry.  The 
front  wavered  back  and  forth  on  the 
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I7th-l8th  and  tKen  stood  firm,  the 
assault  exhausted  against  incoming 
reserves.  Ludendorff  had  made  a 
mistake  which  was  to  coat  him  dear. 
He  had  driven  deep  into  the  French 
Hne  but  he  could  not  break  through, 
and  his  flanks  were  exposed. 

JULY  IB,  THE  DAY  UPON  WHICH  THS  TIDB 
TURNED. 

Now  Foch  was  ready,  and  he  ordered 
D^goutte  and  Mangin  to  spring  a  sur- 


by  the  news  that  a  French  attack  had 
broken  through  his  line  southwest  ni 
Soissons. 

Since  Rheims  had  not  been  taken, 
the  railways  that  passed  through 
Soissons  and  the  Soissons- Rheims  high- 
way were  the  only  ones  that  fed  the 
German  troops  in  the  salient.  Soissons 
was  then  a  vulnerable  point  and 
Ludendorff  had  half  expected  an  attack 
in  this  quarter — had  indeed  been  told 
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prise  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient, 
July  i8,  between  Chiteau -Thierry 
and  Soissons  on  a  front  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  French  generals  be- 
lieved that  their  numbers  warranted 
advance  on  only  half  that  distance. 
"We  haven't  the  men,"  they  expos- 
tulated. "I  know,"  replied  Foch, 
"still  you  must  attack  the  whole  of 
the  German  flank."  Ludendorff  was 
absent  from  the  Mame  for  the  mo- 
ment: after  the  failure  against  Gouraud 
he  had  gone  up  to  review  the  chances 
of  an  offensive  by  Rupprecht's  men 
on  the  Flanders  front.   He  was  recalled 


of  a  surprise  movement  accompanied 
by  tanks  to  take  place  on  the  nth, 
but  nothing  had  come  of  the  rumor. 
The  German  trenches  in  the  area  had 
not  been  made  with  the  formidable 
thoroughness  of  their  rear  lines  else- 
where, thrown  up  by  the  forced  labor 
of  French  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war.  In  his  own  narrative  for  this 
omission  Ludendorff  blames  impartially 
the  influenza  and  the  faltering  morale 
both  prevalent  in  the  army  at  the 
time.  In  the  event  of  attack  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  had  foreseen  that 
von  Boehn  would  be  fighting  with  his 
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head  facing  the  wrong  way,  but  there 
were  strong  reserves  within  the  salient 
and  a  new  army  under  von  Eben 
forming  in  the  rear,  so  that  Foch  in 
asking  Haig  both  for  French  reserves 
and  British  supports  was  taking  con- 
siderable risk  in  view  of  the  freshness 
of  Rupprecht's  divisions  in  the  north. 
Haig  cheerfully  agreed  and  sent  not 
only  the  eight  French  divisions  but  a 
British  corps  as  well. 

MANQIN  DELIVERS  THE  STROKE  WHICH 
BEQINS  THE  GERMAN  DOWNFALL. 

Using  the  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets 
for  cover  Mangin  concentrated  north 
of  the  Ourcq.  The  Moroccan  Division 
and  the  First  and  Second  American 
formed  the  spearhead  of  the  attack. 
To  the  south  D^goutte  formed  his 
lines  between  Ourcq  and  Mame,  Lu- 
dendorff's  words  carry  on  the  nar- 
rative: "After  a  short  and  sharp 
artillery  preparation  and  a  smoke 
screen,  he  (Foch)  attacked  with  massed 
infantry  and  a  stronger  force  of  tanks 
than  had  ever  before  been  concentrated 
in  one  place.  For  the  first  time  small, 
low,  fast  tanks  that  allowed  the  use  of 
machine  guns  above  the  corn  were 
used;  our  machine  guns  were  hindered 
by  it,  except  when  they  were  mounted 
on  tripods.  .  ,  .  Tanks  were  also 
observed  which  were  used  solely  for 
the  transport  of  men.  These  passed 
through  our  lines,  put  down  their 
passengers  with  machine  guns  behind 
them,  to  form  machine-gun  nests,  and 
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then  promptly 
returned  for  re- 
inforcements." 
By   the   use 
of  his  reserves 
and  by  means 
of     his    tanks 
Foch   accomp- 
lished    the 
break-through. 
Though    the 
enemy  threw  in 
three  divisions, 
by  the  evening 
of   the    rgth 
Mangin's  guns 
dominated 
both   the   rail- 
way and  high- 
way in  Soissons.  Southof  theOurcqad- 
vance  was  less  rapid  but  the  situation 
to  the  north  of  the  river  necessitated  a 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  fighting  on 
the  south    bank.     They   were   closely 
followed  up  by  D^goutte's  army  which 
included  American  units. 

EC«NDORFF      STRIVES      TO      BXTRICATB 
HIMSELF    PROM   HIS    AWKWARD   POSI- 
,.         TION. 

Ludendorff  now  faced  a  crisis.  He 
had  lost  his  communications;  the  neck 
of  his  salient  was  threatened;  with- 
drawal, even  over  the  Marne,  was 
rendered  difficult  because  Franco- 
American  counter-attacks  had  seized 
the  heights  dominating  the  river.  In 
this  juncture,  rushing  up  reinforce- 
ments, the  German  Commander  made 
his  men  stand  southwest  of  Soissons 
and  west  of  Rheims  on  the  Ardre,  so 
that  the  troops  retiring  from  the  Marne 
should  feel  no  panic.  Throughout  the 
19th  Foch  attacked  all  around  the  sali- 
ent, particularly  at  its  exits;  to  Mangin 
and  D6goutte  were  added  De  Mitry 
from  below  the  Marne,  and  Berthelot 
westward  from  Rheims,  but  though 
it  was  a  critical  day  for  the  Feldgrau 
they  were  beginning  to  hold,  and  on 
the  20th  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Marne  was 
effected  in  good  order.  Another  day 
and  it  became  apparent  that  Luden- 
dorff would  get  his  men  behind  the 
Vesle  without  a  dib&ck.  It  was  im- 
portant for  him   to  move  slowly   for 
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he  had  stores  of  vital  importance  that 
he  could  not  abandon.  But  at  this 
time  the  Flanders  offensive  was  def- 
initely given  up  and  Rupprecht's 
reserves  were  thrown  in  to  stiffen  the 
defense.  D^goutte  was  attacking  now 
north-east  from  Chiteau-Thierry,  and 
the  Fran  CO- American  troops  on  the 
point  of  the  salient  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans back  behind  the  Ourcq,  where 


strong  counter-attacks  but  th^y  were 
broken.  Ludendorff  finding  his  salient 
still  narrowing  retreated  behind  the 
Vesle  (August  i)  and  there  in  strongly 
prepared  positions  faced  the  enemy 
again.  By  the  second  of  the  month 
Soissons  fell,  the  Marne  salient  had 
been  flattened  out,  and  the  enemy's 
line  ran  from  Soissons  to  Rheims  along 
the  Vesle.    He  had  lost  over  35,000 


they  attempted  a  stand  on  the  line 
Oulchy-le-Chateau  and  Fere-en-Tar- 
denois.  Mangin,  reinforced  (July  23), 
directed  another  blow  between  the 
Ourcq  and  Soissons  against  the  flank 
of  the  (iermans  opposing  D^goutte, 
who  also  at  the  same  time  received 
reinforcements. 

THE  OFFENSIVE  HAD  NOW  PASSED  TO  THE 
ALLIES. 

Pressed  on  three  sides  German  de- 
fense between  Aisne  and  Ourcq  grad- 
ually broke  down  and,  July  26,  D6- 
goutte  entered  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
Rupprecht's    reserves    now    delivered 


men  and  more  than  700  guns.  Nine 
American  Divisions  (equivalent  to 
eighteen  French)  had  taken  part  in 
this  offensive.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  participation  will  be 
given  elsewhere.  The  battle,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  British  and 
American  troops,  was  planned  and  led 
by  the  French.  Foch  had  checked  the 
enemy's  last  offensive,  and  himself 
delivered  his  own  first  short,  sharp 
thrust.  He  now  tossed  the  ball  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  who,  August  8, 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Amiens 
front.  Muriel  Bray. 
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Tractor  for  Threahmg  in  the  West 

Chapter  LXIII 

The  Canadian  People  and  the  War 

A  RECORD  OF  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS  DURING  A  TRYING  PERIOD 

By  Sir  John  Willison 


■\\7'HEN  the  war  came  Canada  was 
"'in  the  throes  of  a  severe  commer- 
cial depression.  Many  factories  were 
on  half  time.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
thousands  of  workers  were  unemployed. 
There  was  a  general  suspension  of 
private  and  municipal  building  and  of 
all  Provincial  and  Federal  undertakings 
involving  heavy  expenditures.  Such 
Western  centres  as  Winnipeg,  Saska- 
toon, Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Van- 
couver had  enjoyed  a  feverish  era  of 
land  trading.  In  Eastern  Canada, 
Toronto  and  Montreal  had  a  like 
experience.  In  many  lesser  com- 
munities, particularly  in  the  newer 
Provinces,  land  values  were  grossly 
inflated  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  farm 
lands  plotted  for  building  and  provid- 
ed with  paper  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Two  new  transcontinental  railways,  in 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  borrowed 
money  were  invested,  were  nearing 
completion  and  many  industries  had 
expanded  beyond  the  immediate  de- 
mand for  their  products.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  war  was 
joined  to  depression,  and  the  money 
markets  were  closed  against  Canadian 
borrowings,  the  people  looked  to  the 
future  with  apprehension  and  dismay.- 
One  recalls  the  grave  anxiety  of 
bankers,  the  gloom  on  the  exchanges. 


the  fear  of  general  collapse  and  panic. 
But  there  was  no  division  or  conflict 
of  opinion  among  the  people  as  to 
what  was  the  duty  of  Canada.  It  is 
true  the  common  expectation  was 
that  the  war  would  be  of  short  duration. 
A  three-months'  war  was  the  general 
conviction.  That  the  conflict  could 
extend  beyond  six  months  was  re- 
garded as  improbable  and  impossible. 
It  was  thought  that  Canada  would 
be  required  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  but  few  believed  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
would  be  enrolled.  Indeed  one  re- 
members the  anxious  apprehension 
among  the  second  and  thinl  Canadian 
Contingents  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing that  the  war  would  be  over  before 
they  could  reach  Europe. 

No  DOUBT    AS    TO   THB    DtTTY    OP    THS 
DOUINION. 

On  August  1st,  1914,  before  war  was 
actually  declared,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Governor  Gener- 
al, the  Duke  of  Connaught,  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  which  it  was 
said,  "My  advisers,  while  expressing 
their  most  earnest  hope  that  a  peaceful 
solution  of  existing  international  diffi- 
culties may  be  achieved  and  their 
strong  desire  to  co-operate  in  ever>' 
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possible  way  for  that  purpose,  wish  me 
to  express  to  His  Majesty's  Govern 
ment  the  firm  assurance  that  if  un- 
happily war  should  ensue,  the  Canadian 
people  will  be  united  in  a  common 
resolve  to  put  forth  every  effort,  and 
to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to 
ensure  the  integrity,  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  our  Empire. "  These  and  like 
messages  from  the  other  Dominions 
were  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by 
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the  King  and  Imperial  ministers.  The 
action  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  was 
not  challenged  by  any  interest  or 
element  in  Canada.  In  Ontario,  in 
Quebec  and  in  the  West  there  was 
spontaneous,  universal,  aggressive  ap- 
proval of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  employ  all  the  coun- 
try's manhood  and  resources  in  the 
great  struggle  which  the  Mother  Coun- 
try could  not  escape,  but  in  which 
Canada  could  become  involved  only 
by  the  free  decision  of  its  own  Parlia- 
ment. When  war  was  actually  de- 
clared the  Governor  General  in  a 
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despatch  to  the  King  said; —  "Canada 
stands  united  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  in  her  determination  to  up- 
hold the  honor  and  traditions  of  our 
Empire." 


An  emergency  session  of  Parliament 
was  called  for  August  i8th  to  sanction 
the  resolve  of  the  Government  to  send 
troops  from  Canada  and  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriations.  No  such 
solemnity  has  ever  brooded  over  the 
Canadian  Parliament  as  when  this 
decision  was  taken,  nor  has  any  Parlia- 
ment in  a  free  country  in  agreat  decision 
ever  expressed  more  faithfully  the 
temper  of  the  press  and  the  people. 
Even  more  impressive  and  eloquent 
than  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  was  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  French-Canadian  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party,  "Speaking," 
he  said,  "for  those  who  sit  around  me, 
speaking  for  the  wide  constituencies 
which  we  represent  in  this  House,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  to  all  these  measures 
we  are  prepared  to  give  immediate 
assent.  If  in  what  has  been  done  or 
what  remains  to  be  done  there  may  be 
anything  which  in  our  judgment  should 
not  be  done  or  should  be  differently 
done,  we  raise  no  question,  we  take  no 
exception,  we  offer  no  criticism,  and 
shall  offer  no  criticism  so  long  as  there 
is  danger  at  the  front."  Emphasizing 
the  (act  that  Great  Britain  could  have 
had  peace  by  desertion  of  Belgium, 
the  Liberal  leader  characterized  the 
proposal  as  infamous  and  declared 
"There  is  not  to-day  all  over  the 
universe  a  British  subject,  there  is  not 
outside  the  British  Empire  a  single 
man,  whose  admiration  for  England 
is  not  greater  by  reason  of  this  firm 
and  noble  attitude. "  He  added,  "  From 
this  painful  war  the  British  Empire 
will  emerge  with  a  new  bond  of  union, 
the  pride  of  all  its  citizens,  and  a  living 
light  to  all  other  nations. " 

THB  PRtUB  UINI8TBR  STATES  THS  POSI- 
TION OF  THE  OOVBRNMBNT. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  at 
length  the  causes  which  drove  Great 
Britain    into    the    war,    asserted     in 
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unequivocal  language  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  Dominions  to  support  the 
Mother  Country  at  any  cost  of  blood 
or  treasure  and  concluded  with  these 
eloquent  sentences,  "In  an  hour  when 
such  peril  confronts  us  as  this  Empire 
has  not  faced  for  a  hundred  years, 
every  vain  or  unnecessary  word  seems 
a  discord.  As  to  our  duty,  all  are 
agreed.  We  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions 
in  this  quarrel.  And  that  duty  we 
shall  not  fail  to  fulfill  as  the  honor  of 
Canada  demands.  Not  for  love  of 
battle,  not  for  lust  of  conquest,  not 
for  greed  of  possessions,  but  for  the 
cause  of  honor,  to  maintain  solemn 
pledges,  to  uphold  principles  of  liberty, 
to  withstand  forces  that  would  con- 
vert the  world  into  an  armed  camp; 
yea,  in  the  very  name  of  the  peace  that 
we  sought  at  any  cost  save  that  of 
dishonor  we  have  entered  into  this 
war;  and  while  gravely  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  issues  involved  and 
of  all  the  sacrifices  that  they  may  en- 
tail, we  do  not  shrink  from  them, 
but  with  firm  hearts  we  abide  the 
event." 

In  Canada  as  in  other  countries 
when  the  war  began  the  chief  immediate 
concern  was  to  maintain  confidence 
and  credit.  Between  1900  and  1914 
the  Dominion  had  borrowed  over 
$1,200,000,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
$400,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
These  huge  amounts  were  invested 
chiefly  in  railway,  municipal  and  cor- 
poration securities.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Transcontinental  Railway 
System  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
System  in  Western  Canada,  as  has 
been  said,  were  only  approaching 
completion  and  were  still  dependent 
upon  public  support.  The  roads  had 
been  constructed  chiefly  by  federal  and 
Provincial  guarantees.  Neither  had 
revenues  equal  to  interest  charges 
and  cost  of  operation.  With  the 
financial  fabric  of  the  worid  in  chaos 
their  position  became  desperate  and 
in  their  solvency  was  involved  the 
credit  of  the  Dominion.  There  was 
also  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  supply  , 
of  capital  for  many  federal,  Provincial, 
municipal  and  corporate  enterprises. 


HBAVy   tMCRBASB   OF   TAXATION   18   AV- 
THORIZBD  BY  PARUAMBNT. 

At  once  bank  notes  were  made  legal 
tender.  The  banks  were  authorized 
to  issue  Dominion  notes  against  ap- 
proved securities  and  to  make  pay- 
ments  in    notes   instead    of   in   gold. 


The  Department  of  Finance  also  took 
authority  to  enlarge  the  issue  of 
Dominion  notes  unprotected  by  gold 
reserves.  Thus  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  the  war  additional 
currency  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000 
was  provided.  Customs  duties  were 
increased  by  5  per  cent  on  importH 
from  Great  Britain  and  by  7J4  per 
cent  on  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
and  postal  charges  from  one  to  two 
cents  for  drop  letters  and  from  two 
to  three  cents  on  letters  for  general 
distribution.  In  1916  a  levy  upon  the 
excess  profits  of  industrial,  commercial. 
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profits  and  income,  with  returns  from 
the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue, 
for  1914-15  was  $98,056,  for  1915-16 
$3,620,781,  for  1916-17  $16,302,238,  for 
1917-18  $25,379,900,  and  for  1918-19 
$56,179,508.  The  estimate  for  1919-20 
is  $81,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $182,578,- 
485- 

THB    WAR    LOANS    ABB    LAROBLY    OVER- 
SUBSCRIBBD. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  order  to 
protect  the  gold  supply  borrowed, 
first  in  London  and  then  in  New  York. 
In  all  $130,000,000  of  Provincial, 
municipal  and  other  bonds  were  mar- 
keted. Of  this  amount  $19,000,000 
were  placed  in  Canada,  over $85,000,000 
in  the  United  States  and  $25,000,000 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Towards 
the  close  of  1915  the  Finance  Minister 
became  convinced  that  a  domestic  war 
loan  could  be  issued.  He  asked  for 
$50,000,000  but  $1 10,000,000  were 
subscribed  of  which  the  Treasury 
accepted  $100,000,000.  Other  domestic 


and  financial  companies  was  authorized 
and  in  1917  individual  incomes  were 
subjected  to  taxation.  On  incorporated 
companies  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
and  over  the  profits  tax  was  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  profits 
between  7  and  15  per  cent,  with  50 
per  cent  added  on  profits  between  15 
and  20  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  on 
profits  over  20  per  cent.  On  com- 
panies not  assessable  under  the  profits 
tax  ten  per  cent  on  all  net  income  in 
excess  of  $2,000  was  imposed. 

Individual  incomes  were  taxed  four 
per  cent  up  to  $6,000  with  graduated 
exemptions,  and  eight  per  cent  over 
$6,000  with  supplementary  levies  by 
graduated  surtaxes  running  from  one 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  From  business 
profits  taxation  the  return  for  1916-17 
was  $12,506,516.  for  1917-18  $21,271,- 
083,  and  for  1918-19  $32,970,061.  For 
1919-20  the  estimate  is  $44,000,000. 
The  yield  of  the  income  taxes  for  1918- 
19  was  $9,349,719  and  for  1919-20  the 
estimate  Is  $25,000,000.  The  total  war 
revenue,  including  taxes  on  banks, 
loan    and    trust    companies,    business 
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loans  followed  from  year  to  year,  and 
always  the  amount  required  was  ex- 
ceeded. For  the  Victory  Loan  of  1919 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Government 
was  $300,000,000  but  $690,000,000 
were  subscribed.  This  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  bonds,  unlike  those 
issued  during  the  war,  were  subject 
to  taxation.  Altogether  $r,8oo,ooo,ooo 
have  been  raised  by  domestic  loans  and 


000,000  exports.  It  will  thus  appear 
that  from  an  adverse  balance  of 
$300,000,000  in  1913  and  of  $160,000,- 
000  in  1914  we  had  attained  a  favorable 
balance  of  over  $600,000,000  in  1918 
and  of  $340,000,000  for  1919.  At  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period  from  1914 
to  1919,  our  total  trade  had  doubled, 
while  for  the  year  1918,  which  marked 
the  highest  point,   it  aggregated  2M 
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moAltlotu,  UTuicfld  for  tli«  foiilDc  of  stnl,  And  di 
yuuita  ■itualHl  in  lbs  Taiiooi  prarlocei. 

from  the  bonds  thus  issued  the  holders 
will  derive  annually  a  total  income  of 
nearly  $100,000,000. 

In  his  financial  statement  of  1919 
Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance, 
said:  —  "  In  1913  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us  was  $300,000,000.  In  1914 
our  total  international  trade  was 
$1,073,000,000,  of  which  $618,000,000 
was  in  imports  and  $455,000,000  in 
exports.  Fori9i8  the  total  was  $2,sSo,- 
000,000,  of  which  $962,000,000  was 
imports  and  $1,586,000,000  exports. 
For  1919  the  unrevised  figures  show  a 
total  of  $2,169,000,000,  of  which 
$916,000,000  was  im[>orts  and  $1,253,- 


bulad  tbe  iDifliici  and  componmt  parU  to  tbe  i 

times  the  trade  of  1914."  The  debt, 
however,  has  increased  from  $336,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000,000  and  the  total 
war  expenditure  is  estimated  at  $1,640- 
000,000.  Before  the  war  the  annual 
expenditure  ran  from  $170,000,000 
to  $175,000,000  but  the  main  estimates 
for  1920  total  $500,000,000  and  prob- 
ably the  supplementary  estimates 
will  increase  the  amount  by  $5,000,000 
or  $10,000,000.  The  revenue  is  es- 
timated at  $365,000,000.  Fixed  charges 
represent  $159,743,000,  of  which  $142,- 
281,000  are  required  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  $47,000,000  for 
deficits,  maturing  obligations,  con- 
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struction    and     betterments    on    the 
national  railways. 

NATIVES    OF    THE    BRITISH    I8LB8   RUSH 
TO  ENLIST. 

When  the  war  began  no  one  foresaw 
the  demand  that  would  arise  for  Cana- 
dian products  and  for  production  of 
munitions  in  Canadian  factories.  Even 
during  the  last  months  of  1914  unem- 
ployment was  greatly  reduced  if  not 
wholly  overcome  by  enlistment  in  the 
expeditionary  regiments.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  immediate 
response  of  thousands  of  British  work- 
men and  even  of  British  farmers  to  the 
call  for  recruits.  It  is  estimated  that 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  first  regiments  to  leave  Quebec 
were  natives  of  the  British  Islands.  All 
across  the  Western  plains  and  in  all  the 
industrial  communities  of  the  older 
Provinces  they  offered  themselves  in 
thousands  on  the  instant,  definite  con- 
viction that  whatever  might  be  the 
attitude  of  native  Canadians  they 
could  neither  hesitate  nor  reason  when 
the  Old  Country  was  in  danger.  The 
example,  although  no  example  was 
needed,  emphasized  the  solemn  gravity 
of  the  conflict  into  which  Canada  had 
entered.  If  there  were  those  in  Canada 
who  had  thought  that  Englishmen  were 
"difficult  '*  as  settlers  and  workmen  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  reverence  for  the 
spirit  which  they  displayed  when  their 
Mother  Country  was  threatened.  But 
if  enlistment  relieved  unemployment  it 
was  munition  contracts  which  set  the 
wheels  of  the  factories  running,  inspired 
public  confidence  and  enabled  the 
country  to  subscribe  hundreds  of 
millions  to  war  loans  and  provide 
credits  for  British  purchases  in  the 
Dominion. 

SHOULD   CANADIAN   FIRMS   ATTEMPT  TO 
MAKE  MUNITIONS? 

From  the  first  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of 
Militia,  urged  the  War  Office  to  place 
contracts  for  munitions  with  Canadian 
factories.  But  the  War  Office  was 
reluctant  and  even  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  doubted  if  they  should 
take  such  contracts  even  if  they  could 
be  obtained.  No  shells  had  ever  been 
made  in  Canada.  There  was  no  general 
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confidence  that  the  factories  could  be 
adjusted  to  the  production  of  munitions. 
There  was  fear  that  the  skilled  labor 
required  would  not  be  available.  In- 
deed the  first  contracts  were  taken  not 
with  expectation  of  profit,  but  in  order 
to  employ  labor  and  in  response  to  the 
very  urgent  appeals  of  the  Government. 
These  contracts  were  placed  by  a 
Canadian  Shell  Committee  but  this 
organization  was  succeeded  by  an 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  of  which 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  was  chairman, 
and  which  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  authorities.  Through 
this  Board  there  was  produced  and 
shipped  to  the  British  Government 
65*340,000  shells,  45,000,000  cartridge 
cases,  immense  quantities  of  primers, 
friction  tubes,  fuses,  copper  bands  and 
forgings  of  various  types,  41,000,000 
pounds  of  high  explosive,  50,000,000 
pounds  of  powder,  8,ooc,ooo  pounds 
of  acetone,  10,000,000  pounds  of  acetic 
acid,  2,250,000  pounds  of  acetate  of 
lime,  35,400,000  pounds  of  zinc,  18,500-, 
000  pounds  of  calcium  carbide,  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  nickel,  8,200,000  pounds 
of  ferro  silicon,  23,800,000  feet  of 
aeroplane  spruce,  36,000,000  feet  of 
spruce  deals  and  Douglas  firs,  1 1 ,800,- 
000  pounds  of  pulp  board,  626,000 
pounds  of  leather,  300,000  feet  of 
leather  belt,  4,000,000  pounds  of  as- 
bestos, flax-pulling  machines  exceeding- 
$1,000,000  in  value,  over  a  thousand 
typewriters,  railway  waggons  to  the 
value  of  $7,000,000,  forty  locomotives 
and  forty-six  wooden  and  forty-four 
steel  vessels,  aggregating  350,000  tons 
and  costing  $70,000,000.  The  Board 
also  produced  3,000  aeroplanes,  with 
spare  parts,  which  cost  with  the  in- 
cidental expenditure  upon  training 
camps  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  over 
$15,000,000.  All  these  machines  were 
used  in  Canada  except  one  thousand, 
which  were  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  training  pilots.  The  total  value  of 
the  orders  received  exceeded  $1,300,- 
000,000  and  the  actual  expenditure 
was  over  $1,100,000,000. 

PLANTS  BSTABLISHBD  BY  THE  IMPERIAL 
MUNITIONS  BOARD. 

The  Board  also  established  a  series  of 
national  plants:  one  in  Montreal  for 
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the  loading  of  fuses,  upon  which  over  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  pro- 
$2,000,000  was  expended;  one  in  Tren-  duction  of  aeroplane  spruce  in  the 
ton  for  the  production  of  powder  and     Dominion  represented  sixty  per  cent  of 


TNT,  which  cost  $5,000,000;  one 
near  Parry  Sound,  for  the  production 
of  cordite,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000;  one 
in  Toronto,  for  the  production  of  steel 
and  forgings,  upon  which  $3,000,000 
was  expended:  and  another  plant  in 
Toronto  for  the  production  of  aero- 


the  required  quantity.  The  Board 
acted  in  Canada  primarily  for  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  was  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  Imperial  Minister. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  War 
Department,  Navy  Department,  Tim- 
ber   Comptroller's    Department    and 
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planes,  which  involved  an  outlay  of 
$1,300,000.  Over  $1,000,000  was  also 
expended  upon  the  Gooderham  Dis- 
tillery at  Toronto,  for  the  production  of 
acetone.  These  national  plants  were 
organized  as  separate  companies,  all 
the  share  capital  was  owned  by  the 
Crown,  and  all  were  under  the  direction 
of  business  men  who  volunteered  for  the 
service. 

In  1917,  the  production  of  complete 
rounds  of  shrapnel  shells  tn  Canada 
represented  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
requirements  of  Great  Britain.  The 
shells  were  shipped  direct  to  France  and 
ready  for  use  in  i8-pounder  field  guns. 


Ministry  of  Shipping  made  use  of  the 
Board's  organization  for  services  tfie>' 
required  in  Canada. 


The  Board  also  acted  as  agent  for 
the  United  States  Government  in 
placing  orders  for  munitions,  to  be 
produced  in  Canada,  for  the  American 
armies.  Such  orders  placed  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  exceeded  a  total 
value  of  $200,000,000,  and  subsequently 
in  settling  claims  arising  out  of  the 
cancellation  of  many  of  these  contracts 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  the  Board 
was  associated  with  officers  of  the 
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American  Government.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  and 
his  associates  displayed  extraordinary 
courage,  resource  and  efficiency  in 
discharge  of  the  tremendous  respon^- 
bilities  they  had  to  carry.  The  story 
of  their  achievements  constitutes  one 
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of  the  finest  chapters  of  the  war  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Empire.  Nor  was 
there  any  taint  of  irregularity  or 
scandal  to  diminish  the  splendor  of  the 
great  work  they  performed. 

JKR  SBRVICBS   OF   THB   CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY. 

Imposing  and  impressive  is  the 
story  of  the  war  services  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  From  its  various 
departments  7,500  men  enlisted.  Of 
these  over  500  were  killed  in  action  and 
1,695  were  among  the  casualties,  in 
loans  and  guarantees  to  the  Allied 
nations  the  Company  gave  J8o,ooo,ooo. 
It  gave  millions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund 
and  subscribed  heavily  to  war  loans. 
To  the  Transport  Service  it  virtually 
handed   over  a   fleet    of    thirty-seven 
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ocean  steamships.  Its  great  plants  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies.  It  provided 
commissary  cars  for  the  soldiers  and 
hospital  cars  for  the  wounded.  It  gave 
a  six-months'  bonus  to  all  its  employees 
who  enlisted,  all  who  returned  were 
re-employed,  and  many  other  veterans 
taken  into  the  Company's  services. 
It  gave  reductions  from  25  cents  to  5 
cents  a  word  for  cable  messages  between 
th^  soldiers  and  their  families.  When 
,war  broke  out  and  serious  unemploy- 
ment threatened  the  Company  under- 
took to  And  places  for  6,000  additional 
workers.  It  has  set  apart  ten  thousand 
farms  of  160  acres  each,  built  a  thou- 
sand bams  and  dwellings,  dug  a 
thousand  wells,  and  erected  1,300  miles 
of  fencing  in  Western  territory  to  be 
occupied  byreturned  soldiers.  Through- 
out the  war  many  of  its  executive 
officers,  its  experts  in  railway  con- 
struction, its  master  mechanics  and 
bridge  builders  were  released  for  ser- 
vice with  the  War  Department.  As 
with  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  so 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  all  its  activities  were  dis- 
tinguished by  foresight,  courage,  and 
efficiency  and  inspired  by  complete 
devotion-  to  the  great  cause  which  was 
the  common  and  supreme  concern. 

THS    ACCOMPUSHUSHT    OF    THB    CANA. 
DIAN  SHIPYARDS. 

Since  1915  Canadian  shipyards  have 
produced  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
Aside  from  the  vessels  constructed  for 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  a  com- 
mercial fleet  of  170,000  tons  has  been 
built  for  the  Dominion  Government, 
for  France  a  tonnage  of  250,000  was 
provided  and  for  other  countries  of 
90,000.  For  Great  Britain  600  small 
vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
100,000  were  constructed.  In  all, 
during  the  four  years  Canadian  ship- 
yards built  for  the  Canadian  and  Allied 
Governments  no  fewer  than  900  vessels, 
and  Canada  sold  ships  to  other  coun- 
tries to  a  total  value  of  $65,000,000. 
In  the  shipyards  23,000  workers  were 
employed  and  in  Allied  industries  over 
20,000.  For  1919  in  these  industries 
$40,000,000  was  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries.    The  Dominion  emerges  from 
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the  war  with  a  fleet  oE  vessels  which  will 
be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian    national    railway    system. 


Many  pages  would  be  required  for 
any  adequate  account  of  the  organiza- 
tions created  and  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices performed  by  individuals  and 
groups  of  citizens  in  association  with  the 
Government  and  the  Army  between 
1914  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
forces.  Sir  Charles  Gordon  of  Montreal 


for  9,000,000  people,  and  out  of  which 
a  country  that  had  no  other  thought 
before  the  war  than  to  borrow  abroad 
provided  credits  of  $909,000,000  to 
Great  Britain.  Against  this  amount, 
however,  stands  $600,000,000  advanced 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  maintenance 
of  Canadian  troops  oversea. 

How  CANADA  HELPED  TO  PSODUCB  AND 
SAVB  FOOD. 

Although  there  was  no  absolute  or 
genera]  fixation  of  the  prices  of  food 
products    the    Canada    Food    Board, 
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and  Sir  James  Woods  of  Toronto  held 
very  responsible  Imperial  appointments 
at  Washington  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris  of  Brantford,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  War  Board  at 
Washington,  secured  many  contracts 
for  Canadian  factories  and  was  influen- 
tial in  negotiations  for  exchange  of 
necessary  war  materials  between  the 
two  countries.  A  Federal  Trade  Board 
at  Ottawa,  whose  members  gave  vol- 
untary service,  was  an  important 
agency  in  the  distribution  and  execu- 
tion of  contracts  for  war  supplies.  The 
Banks  gave  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Government  and  to  all  war  industries. 
Leaders  in  finance  and  in  business 
united  with  singular  energy  in  all  the 
national  organizations  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
raised  war  loans  of  surprising  magnitude 


which  was  organized  by  Hon.  W.  J. 
Hanna  of  Toronto  and  after  his  resigna- 
tion directed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Thomson  of 
British  Columbia,  assisted  materially 
in  regulating  consumption  and  increas- 
ing production.  A  rationing  system 
was  applied  to  public  eating  places. 
Millers  were  required  to  lengthen  the 
extraction  of  wheat,  bakers  were  re- 
stricted in  the  uses  of  fats  and  sugar 
and  the  supply  of  sugar  to  all  manu- 
facturers was  strictly  controlled.  A 
great  saving  of  meats  for  shipment 
oversea  was  effected  by  encouraging 
consumption  of  fish  in  Canada.  At- 
lantic haddock,  cod,  mackerel  and  her- 
ring, through  fast  and  direct  freight 
services,  were  made  available  at  low 
prices  in  the  markets  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  while  in  the  Western  Provinces 
a  demand  was  created  for  flat  fish  and 
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cods  (rom  the  Pacific.  So  the  fish 
resources  of  the  Lakes  were  utilized  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
The  profits  of  flour  mills  and  provision 
houses  were  regulated.  In  1917  a 
maximum  price  of  $2.21  per  bushel  for 
wheat  was  established.  For  1918  the 
fixed  price  was  $2.24^  and  for  1919 
$3.15  with  participation  certificates 
which  will  exceed  40  cents  in  value  and 
may  give  the  farmers  an  additional  50 
cents  per  bushel. 


farm  work.  Much  of  this  labor  was 
unskilled,  and  there  was  an  admitted 
scarcity  of  farm  workers  before  the  war, 
but  despite  the  heavy  enlistments  in  the 
army  production  was  not  only  main- 
tained but  substantially  increased. 
Moreover,  from  the  activities  of  the 
Food  Board  there  have  been  valuable 
permanent  results.  The  fisheries  have 
been  stimulated  and  the  efficiency  of 
food  handling  and  food  manufacturing 
industries  has   been  enhanced.     The 
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The  chief  object  of  the  Food  Board, 
however,  was  to  eflect  voluntary  econo- 
mies and  to  increase  production.  This 
was  accomplished  by  organized  appeal, 
by  extensive  display  advertising,  by  co- 
operation with  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  and  by  distribu- 
tion of  tractors  at  low  cost  to  farmers. 
Provincial  Resources  Committees  were 
formed  in  the  Provinces,  upon  which  the 
farmers  and  leaders  of  labor  were  repre- 
sented. Workmen  from  the  factories 
were  released   for   the  harvest.     High 
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farmers  in  all  the  Provinces  responded 
loyally  to  the  Board's  appeals  and 
adapted  production  as  was  required  to 
feed  the  army  and  supply  the  products 
needed  to  relieve  scarcity  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Europe. 

THB     ATTITUDB     OF     CANADIAN     LABOR 
TOWARD  THB  WAR. 

The  attitude  of  industrial  workers 
throughout  the  war,  aside  from  the  issue 
of  conscription,  was  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  other  elements  of  the 
population.     In    1914    the    Dominion 


School  students  were  enrolled  as  farm  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  approved 

workers  and  many  young  women  from  the  intervention  of  Canada  in  the  war, 

the    universities   and    the    towns   and  butpronounceddefinitelyandunequivo- 

cities  assisted  in  the  orchards,  in  berry  cally  against  conscription.   This  posi- 

picking  and    in   other   light  field  and  tion  was  maintained  when  conscription 
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leaders  of  organized  Labor  in  Canada. 
Generally,  however.  Labor  co-operated 
with  the  Government  in  voluntary 
recruiting,  in  relief  and  patriotic  move- 
ments, and  in  the  organization  of 
national,  Provincial  and  local  com- 
mittees to  raise_  the  war  loans;  with 
manufacturers  in  production  of  muni- 
tions and  war  supplies;  and  with  the 
railways  to  assure  uninterrupted  trans- 
portation. In  short,  the  leaders  of 
Labor  exerted  their  full  authority  to 
prevent  industrial  conflict,  to  restrain 
extremists  and  to  prevent  untimely 
agitation.  It  is  estimated  that  22,000 
ot^anized  and  130,000  unorganized 
workers  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  regi- 
ments and  altogether  Labor  gave  de- 
voted and  effective  support  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  nation. 


A  LEADER  m  WOMEITS  MOVEMERTS 

A  pramliitiil  work«  in  ill  dtiMrtmenti  of  wihikb'i 
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was  actually  adopted,  although  dis- 
approval of  organized  action  by  the 
workers  to  resist  the  law  was  expressed. 
It  was  urged,  however,  that  with  con- 
scription of  men  there  should  also  be 
conscription  of  wealth,  that  the  Military 
Service  Act  should  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  country  had  been  consulted  in 
a  general  election,  and  that  if  rejected, 
immediate  repeal  should  follow. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta  repeated  strikes  greatly 
reduced  production.  In  the  mining 
district  of  Northern  Ontario  there  was 
unrest  and  steady  pressure  for  higher 
wages.  Strikes  of  longshoremen  at 
Vancouver  and  of  elevator  workers  at 
Port  Arthur  andFort  William  interfered 
with  shipments  of  wheat  and  supplies 
for  the  Army.  But  in  the  Western 
mining  districts  and  in  the  gold  and 
silver  camps  of  Northern  Ontario 
there  are  alien  and  Socialistic  elements, 
associated  with  the  I.W.W.'s  and  other 
revolutionary  groups,  which  have  never 
been  wholly  subject  to  the  responsible 
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From  the  first,  the  women  of  the 
country  gave  themselves  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  devotion  to  war  ob- 
jects. The  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  raised  over 
$1,000,000  for  patriotic  purposes.  The 
National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada 
placed  100,000  placards  urging  food 
conservation  in  shops  and  factories 
throughout  the  country.  The  Women's 
Branchesof  the  Western  Gr^  Growers' 
Associations,  the  United  Farm- Women 
of  Alberta,  and  the  Farm  Women's  In- 
stitutes of  Ontario  and  the  Western 
Provinces  raised  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  relief  and  patriotic  pUfposes. 
A  multitude  of  women's  organ^tions 
were  active  in  Red  Cross  work  *and  in 
regular  shipment  of  supplies  » to  the 
soldiers  and  to  hospitals  in  England,  in 
France,  in  Belgium,  in  Serbia,  and 
in  Mesopotamia.  There  was  a  women's 
association  to  supply  nurses,  Women's 
Thrift  Committees  and  women's  or- 
ganizations to  provide  supplies  for  the 
navy.  Every  regiment  oversea  had  an 
auxiliary  women's  association  at  home 
through  which  supplies  were  sent  to 
the  men  in  the  trenches,  in  hospitals, 
in  German  prisons  or  in  training  in 
England. 

The  churches  had  like  associations 
and  the  universities  were  centres  of  re- 
cruiting, of  medical  and  hospital  or- 
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ganization,  and  of  inspiration  to  service 
andsacrifice.  No  other  agencies  indeed, 
than  the  universities  and  pulpits,  were 
more  influential  in  developing  and  main- 
taining a  resolute  temper  in  the  country 
and  in  reconciling  all  elements  of  the 
people  to  exertion  and  endurance,  to 
the  cruel  strain  of  Indecisive  battles, 


379.  Of  this  amount  the  Mennpnites, 
who  settled  in  Canada  under  a  guaran- 
tee of  exemption  from  military  service, 
contributed  $5,705.  In  a  few  municipal- 
ities and  one  or  two  of  the  Provinces  the 
money  was  raised  by  taxation  but  the 
bulk  of  the  amount  was  secured  by 
voluntary  subscription.     Nearly  $41,- 


the  long  roll  of  casualties,  the  agony  of     000,000  has  been  distributed,  chiefly  to 
In  recognition  of  the  efficiency      the    dependents    of    private    soldiers. 


RED  CROSS  WORKERS 
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of  women  eqUal  suffrage,  which  was  not 
established  in  any  Province  of  Canada 
when  the  war  began,  now  prevails  in 
all  the  Provinces  but  Quebec.  So 
women  in  all  the  Provinces,  including 
Quebec,  have  the  franchise  in  federal 
elections.  The  power  of  the  churches 
in  the  war  was  expressed  in  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  the  Provinces 
but  Quebec,  and  even  in  the  French 
Province  only  wine  and  beer  licenses 
are  now  issued. 

CANADA'S  CONTRIBUTIOK  FOB  THE  RKLIBF 
OF  SUFFBRIHO. 

The  Patriotic  Fund,  collected  to 
provide  allowances  for  the  dependents 
of  soldiers,  reached  a  total  of  $48,481,- 


IH  TOROHTO 
ones  ollned  !■■  lerricet  to  tb*  cantui  Red  CroM,  and 
ind  iruyiai  ncedi  o[  hoipicel  work  ■!  home  and  abroad, 
rinler,  and  In  ■lunmet  octuiitcd  11  dlffereoC  leaoTU. 

There  is  still  a  bank  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  of  $7,236,205. 
Over  two  thousand  physicians  and 
1,500  dentists  served  the  army  at  home 
orabroad.  The  Canadian  Dental  Corps 
was  the  first  to  be  established  by  any 
country  and  was  described  as  "one  of 
the  best  steps  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Government."  Canada  maintained  six- 
teen field  ambulances  with  the  Canadian 
forces;  seven  general  hospitals,  five  in 
France  and  two  in  Greece;  seven  sta- 
tionary hospitals,  one  in  Greece,  three 
in  France  and  three  in  England;  four 
casualty  clearing  stations,  three  in 
France  and  one  in  England;  and  ad- 
ministered altogether  27  hospitals 
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abroad  all  of  which  were  manned  by 
Canadian  physicians  and  nurses. 

To  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
Canada  gave  nearly  $8,000,000  in  cash 
and  over  $13,000,000  in  supplies;  to  the 
British  1^  Cross  over  $6,000,000;  to 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  $1,642,000  in 
cash  and  $1,512,000  in  supplies;  and  to 
the  military  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  $4,575,000.  The 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
gave  gifts  of  flour,  oats,  potatoes  and 
other  foodstuffs  to  Great  Britain  to  the 
value  of  $5,469,000.  GiftstotheFrench, 
Serbian  and  Polish  Relief  funds,  for 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
or  field  comforts  for  troops  oversea 
and  returned  soldiers  and  for  various 
other  objects,  totalled  $8,000,000.  It  ia 
estimated  that  the  total  of  voluntary 
contributions  from  Canada  for  war 
purposes  exceeded  $95,000,000. 


Only  the  United  States  of  all  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  war  has  a  scale  of 
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pensions  as  liberal  as  that  of  Canada. 
In  1915  the  pension  for  a  totally  dis- 
abled single  man  was  fixed  at  $264.  In 
1916  this  amount  was  increased  to  $480. 
There  was  a  further  increase  in  1917  to 
$600,  while  in  1918  the  allowance  was 
raised  by  means  of  a  bonus  to  $720. 
There  have  been  proportionate  increases 
to  those  not  wholly  disabled  and  to 
wives,  widows  and  children.  In  1919, 
175,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions. Of  these  70,950  were  disabled 
soldiers,  27,649  wives  of  disabled  Jcl- 
diers,  58,582  children  of  disabled  and 
widows  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  17,725 
widows  and  mothers  or  other  relations 
of  deceased  soldiers.  The  totalpayment 
for  pensions  for  the  year  ending  March 
2ist,  1917,  was  $1,791,566,  for  191S 
$7,402,253,  for  1919,  $16,589,021  and 
for  1920  $23,824,265,  or  a  total  of 
$49,607,055.  The  expenditures  for  re- 
establishment  have  totalled  many  mil- 
lions and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  departments  concerned  in  fitting 
partially  disabled  soldiers  for  civil 
pursuits  in  which  they  can  earn  wages 
and  recover  and  maintain  their  personal 
independence  have  been  singularly 
efficient. 

So  remarkable  success  has  attended 
the  effort  of  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish soldiers  in  agriculture.  Allowances 
are  granted  for  purchase  of  land  of 
$5,000,  for  slock  and  implements  of 
$2,000  and  for  building  material  and 
permanent  improvements  of  $T,ooo. 
Interest  on  unpaid  balances  is  fixed  at 
5  per  cent  and  repayment  of  the  total 
advances  is  required  in  25  annual  instal- 
ments. Down  to  March  27th,  1920,  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  had  approved 
loans  to  the  amount  of  $58,741,605. 
In  all  over  50,oooapplicationshave been 
received  from  soldiers  who  desire  to  go 
upon  the  land,  and  of  these  36,000  have 
been  approved.  The  average  loan  for 
each  settler  is  $3,700.  Estimates  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  for  1920-21 
total  $56,017,000. 

Tta  QtnSTION  OP  PENSIONS  NOT  CLOUD- 
BD  BV  PART»AN  CONSIDERATIONS. 

TheGreat  War  Veterans' Associations 
are  demanding  additional  cash  bonuses 
for  ail  returned  soldiers,  running  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500,  according  to  length 
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and  conditions  of  service,  but  the 
Government  has  definitely  intimated 
that  the  demand  cannot  be  conceded. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Veterans  that  the 
total  amount  required  to  give  such 
bonuses  would  be  $250,000,000  but  the 
Government  holds  that  the  total  chai^ 
would  be  between  $500,000,000  and 
$800,000,000.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  in  special  cases  additional  bonuses 


ous  as  the  condition  of  the  finances  will 
permit,  and  as  yet  there  is  a  universal 
public  opinon  behind  all  the  legislation 
for  their  benefit  which  Parliament  has 
enacted. 


There  was  no  such  observance  of  the 
"political  truce"  as  was  anticipated 
from  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  first  war 
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will  be  granted  and  that  pensions  to 
widowed  mothers  with  children  will  be 
increased.  From  the  first,  pensions 
have  been  considered  by  a  select  com- 
mittee representing  all  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment. Its  recommendations  have  been 
unanimous  and  have  been  accepted 
with  few  changes  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Senate.  The  clear  and  wise  object  is  to 
avoid  partisan  competition  and  conflict 
over  the  country's  duty  and  obligation 
to  the  soldiers.  It  is  recognized  that 
their  services  and  sacrifices  can  receive 
no  adequate  recognition  or  reward.  But 
the  country  demands  provision  for  the 
soldic7c  and  their  dependents  as  gener- 
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session  of  Parliament.  Before  the  war 
the  country  had  been  greatly  divided 
over  proposals  to  assist  in  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  In  1910  the 
Laurier  Government  had  asked  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction  the  organization  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  Canadian  navy.  It  was 
provided  that  the  vessels  should  be 
built  in  Canada,  and  that  the  fleet 
should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Canadian  Government.  In  1909 
Parliament  had  unanimously  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Canadian  navy  and  there 
was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Laurier  programme  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition.  But  a  wing  of  the  Con- 
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servative  party  insisted  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  inadequate,  the  extreme 
French  element  of  Quebec,  under  Mr. 
Henri  Bourassa,  organized  an  in- 
flammatory agitation  in  that  Province 
against  any  appropriation  for  naval  de- 
fense, and  gradually  the  Conservative 
representation  in  Parliament  was  con- 
solidated against  the  proposals  of  the 
Government.  Hon.  F.  D.  Monk, 
French  Conservative  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  joined  Mr.  Bou- 
rassa  in  organizing  and  energizing  the 
Nationalist  agitation  in  Quebec,  al- 
though in  1909  he  had  supported  the 
joint  Parliamentary  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  Canadian  navy. 

Quebec  has  produced  few  men  of 
greater  genius  for  popular  agitation 
than  Mr.  Bourassa.  While  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  perhaps  its 
most  brilliant  orator,  whether  he  spoke 
in  French  or  English,  and  he  was  even 
more  effective  on  the  platform.  He  had 
resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  pro- 
test against  participation  by  Canada  in 
the  war  in  South  Africa  and  had  es- 
tablished an  organ  whose  chief  mission 
was  to  resist  all  Imperial  projects  and 
maintain  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
the  Ultramontane  element  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Excited 
by  the  passionate  appeals  of  Bourassa, 
the  sober,  deliberate  reasoningof  Monk, 
and  the  extreme  utterances  of  a  group 
of  the  younger  Quebec  politicians,  a 
multitude  of  French-Canadians  were 
convinced  that  the  naval  proposals  re- 
vealed a  conspiracy,  inspired  from 
England,  to  destroy  self-government  in 
Canada  and  involve  the  Dominion  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Empire  in  Europe. 

THB  BITTER  DISCUSSION  OVER  A    CANA- 
DIAN NAVY. 

In  the  general  election  of  191 1  in  which 
a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  was  the  chief  issue,  the 
Nationalists  united  with  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  English  Provinces  and  over- 
threw the  Laurier  Administration.  But 
while  Reciprocity  was  the  issue  in  the 
English  Provinces,  in  Quebec  the  Na- 
tionalists directed  their  whole  attack 
against  Laurier's  naval  proposals.  It 
may  be  that  between  the  Conservatives 
and    the    Nationalists    there    was    no 
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actual  alliance  but  there  was  co-opera- 
tion which  wrested  a  score  of  con- 
stituencies from  the  Liberal  party. 
When  Sir  Robert  Borden  formed  his 
Government  three  Nationalists,  repre- 
senting a  solid  French  bloc,  were 
included.  One  of  these  was  Monk,  who 
had  deserted  the  Conservative  party  in 
order  to  assist  the  Nationalist  agitation 
in  Quebec.  This  practical  evidence  of 
an  alliance  between  French  National- 
ists and  Conservative  Imperialists  ex- 
cited bitter  resentment  among  Liberals 
and  goes  far  to  explain  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the 
emergency  naval  programme  which, 
after  consultation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  Borden  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Substantially  the  Conser- 
vative Government  proposed  to  build 
three  Dreadnoughts  for  the  Royal  Navy 
to  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  until  Canada  should  evolve 
a  definite  permanent  naval  policy,  when 
they  would  be  subject  to  recall  if  the 
final  decision  should  be  in  favor  of  a 
Canadian  navy  rather  than  a  central 
navy  under  common  Imperial  control. 
After  weeks  of  angry  and  bitter  ob- 
struction and  the  final  adoption  of  a 
system  of  closure  for  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  the  proposals  were  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons  but  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate  where  the 
Liberal  party  commanded  a  majority. 

THB  OBRMAN  BCSNACB  LONG  UNRBCOO- 
NIZED  IN  CANADA. 

During  the  tumultuous  naval  de- 
bates there  was  much  denunciation  of 
the  suspected  designs  of  British  Im- 
perialists, strenuous  protests  against 
** contribution "  and  "centralization " 
and  an  alliance  in  sympathy  but  not  in 
action  between  Quebec  Nationalists  and 
the  Liberal  party  which  had  suffered  so 
sorely  from  Nationalist  attacks  in  the 
general  election.  With  the  Nationalists 
Laurier  would  have  no  co-operation. 
Bourassa  and  his  allies  he  never  ceased 
to  denounce  while  he  lived.  But  during 
the  naval  controversy  he  insisted  again 
and  again  that  there  was  no  ''emergen- 
cy'* before  the  British  Empire,  that 
Germany  desired  only  good  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  was  a  bulwark  of  peace  in 
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Europe.    This  was   the  situation   in     appointments,  however,  there  was  no 
Canada  when  war  came  and  Sir  Wilfrid     discrimination    against    Liberals,    nor 
was  there  any  preference  for  Conserva- 
tives in  the  constitution  of  Relief  and 
Patriotic  organizations. 

If  there  was  no  movement  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war  to  admit  Liberals  to 
the  Cabinet  it  must  also  be  stated  that 
there  was  no  demand  from  the  Liberal 


Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party  were  ob- 
liged to  admit  that  they  had  misunder- 
stood Germany  and  were  required  to 
co-operate  with  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment in  all  measures  necessary  to 
create  an  army,  provide  for  its  support, 
and  place  the  country  generally  upon  a 
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NO  EARLY  SUOOBSTION   OF  A  COALITION 
MINISTRY. 

For  twelve  months,  however,  there 
was  co-operation  between  the  parties  in 
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Parliament  for  all  war  and   patriotic 
objects.    But  in  a  section  of  the  Con- 


party  for  any  partnership  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.  It  has 
been  said  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would 
have  agreed  to  enter  a  coalition  if  he  had 
received  such  a  proposal  from  the 
Prime  Minister  in  1914  or  1915,  but  if 


servative    press    there    was    frequent     this  be  true  the  fact  was  not  suspected 
attack  upon  Laurier  and  provocative     nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 


resurrection  of  his  pre-war  utterances. 
There  was  no  thought  of  a  coalition 
Government  such  as  was  established  in 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  disposition 
among  the  Conservative  leaders  to 
associate  Liberals  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  or  to  relax  in  any  degree  the 
strictest  ministerial  control  over  ex- 
penditures and  patronage.    In  military 


Conservative  ministers  would  have 
joined  forces  with  the  Liberal  leaders 
even  if  they  had  been  convinced  that 
proposals  for  a  coalition  would  be  en- 
tertained. 

DIVISION  UPON  SUBJECTS  NOT  CONNECT- 
ED WITH  THE  WAR. 

So  upon  all  questions  not  actually 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the 
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parties  divided  according  to  pre-war 
prejudices,  preferences  and  convictions. 
There  was,  therefore,  throughout  the 
war  an  atmosphere  of  partisan  conflict 
in  Canada,  a  disposition  among  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  turn  every  un- 
toward incident  to  political  account, 
and  a  manifest  desire  among  Conserva- 
tive leaders  to  interpret  Liberal  criticism 
as  dictated  only  by  partisan  considera- 
tions. The  masses  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, resented  every  symptom  of  politi- 
cal warfare  and  thought  only  of  the  war 
and  the  high  necessity  of  union  and 
co-operation  in  order  that  the  participa- 
tion of  Canada  in  the  conflict  should 
be  effective. 

For  this  reason  the  Government  did 
not  venture  to  order  a  general  election. 
In  1915  and  again  in  1916  ministers  had 
definitely  decided  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies. Five  years  is  the  legal  and 
constitutional  life  of  a  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. A  general  election  was  held  in 
191 1  and  thus  in  1916  the  mandate  from 
the  people  was  exhausted.  It  is  the 
custom  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  least 
.twelve  months  before  dissolution  be- 
comes imperative.  Notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  four 
rather  than  five  years  represents  the 
actual  average  life  of  Parliament  in 
Canada.  Under  normal  conditions, 
therefore,  the  Government  would  have 
sought  a  renewal  of  public  confidence  in 
the  autumn  of  191 5  and  certainly  not 
later  than  the  summer  of  1916.  But  the 
Liberal  party,  clearly  supported  by 
public  opinion,  opposed  a  war  election. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  that  al- 
though he  was  confident  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  survive  an  appeal  to  the 
country  he  was  unwilling  to  open  the 
portals  of  office  with  "a  bloody  key." 
The  Liberal  press  was  united,  energetic 
and  fervent  in  protest  against  any 
proposal  to  plunge  the  country  into  the 
bitterness,  and  turmoil  of  a  general 
election  while  Canadian  soldiers  were 
dying  in  the  trenches  and  mourning  and 
desolation  pervaded  thousands  of  Cana- 
dian households. 

PUBLIC   SBNTIBCSNT  OPPOSED  TO  A  WAR 
ELECTION. 

Patriotic  and   recruiting    organiza- 
tions joined  in  the  protest  and  voices 
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from  many  pulpits  pleaded  for  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  extend  the 
life  of  Parliament.  In  the  Cabinet  also 
there  was  division  as  apparently  among 
Liberals  there  was  less  unanimity  than 
was  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  the 
parliamentary  party.  It  has  since  been 
stated  that  at  the  Liberal  caucus  which 
agreed  to  extension  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority.  **I  think  it  would 
be  much  better"  he  told  the  caucus  **to 
stand  on  the  solid  bedrock  of  the 
constitution  and  to  have  elections  as 
the  constitution  provides."  A  student 
of  Lincoln  as  Laurier  was,  he  probably 
had  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  speech 
from  the  White  House  when  he  was 
elected  as  President  for  a  second  term 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  '*We 
cannot  have  free  government  without 
elections,"  he  declared  "and  if  the 
rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego  or 
postpone  a  national  election  it  might 
fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered 
and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  election 
is  but  human  nature  practically  applied 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has 
occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur 
in  similar  cases.  Human  nature  will  not 
change.  In  any  future  great  national 
trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we 
shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly 

and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  inci- 
dental and  undesirable  strife  has  done 
good  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a 
people's  government  can  sustain  a 
national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
civil  war.  Until  now,  it  has  not  been 
known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
possibility." 

In  Canada,  however,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  public  feeling  was  resolutely 
against  a  war  election  and  twice  the 
Government  submitted  even  against 
its  own  desire  and  judgment  after  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  definitely 
determined  to  consult  the  people. 
There  was  this  difference  between 
the  situation  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  Mother  Country  Lib- 
erals, Unionists  and  the  Labor  party 
had  united  to  form  a  Coalition  Cabinet. 
In  the  Dominion  government  by  party 
still  prevailed.    Moreover,  the  Opposi- 
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tion  would  agree  only  to  an  extension  of 
Parliament  from  year  to  year  and  thus 
there  was  always  the  temptation  to 
manceuvre  for  party  advantage  and 
power  in  the  Opposition  at  the  termina- 
tion of  any  agreement  to  force  a  general 
election. 

CRITICISM     OP     THE     CONDUCT    OF    THB 
WAR  IS  VARIED. 

Even  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  there 
was  unceasing  criticism.  The  distribu- 
tion of  shell  contracts  and  the  Ross 
rifle  were  special  objects  of  attack.  It 
was  contended  that  the  Ross  rifle  man- 
ufactured at  Quebec  was  a  sporting  and 
not  a  military  weapon,  that  it  was  too 
delicate  for  service  in  the  trenches,  and 
was  unreliable  and ' '  jammed ' '  in  action. 
Ample  evidence  has  accumulated  that 
there  was  substance  in  these  charges. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Canadian  weapon 
was  unpopular  with  the  Expeditionary 
Army.  Many  were  abandoned  in  the 
field  when  British  rifles  could  be  secured 
as  substitutes.  Under  attack  and 
_  pressure  of  public  feeling  the  Ross  rifle 
finally  was  replaced  by  the  Lee-Enfield 
and  manufacture  of  the  Canadian  arm 
discontinued. 

Into  the  charges  that  favorites  of  the 
Minister  of  Militia  had  profited  im- 
properly through  shell  contracts  there 
was  inquiry  by  a  judicial  commission 
and  substantial  vindication  of  the 
Minister.  If  the  Minister  was  insub- 
ordinate and  autocratic  and  later  with- 
drew from  the  Government  over  differ- 
ences with  his  colleagues  it  is  admitted 
that  he  displayed  remarkable  energy 
and  resource  in  organizing  and  equip- 
ping the  first  contingents  and  that 
no  evidence  of  corruption  in  office  ever 
was  produced.  There  wereacutediffer- 
ences  also  over  railway  policy  and  over 
methods  of  taxation.  Unable  to  borrow 
in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  had 
to  be  assisted  from  the  public  treasury. 
A  loan  of  $45,000,000  to  the  first  road 
was  resisted  by  the  Opposition  as  a  con- 
cession to  favorite  capitalists  upon  in- 
adequate security  and  they  were  joined 
in  the  debate  and  the  division  by  Mr,  R. 
B.  Bennett  of  Calgary  and  Mr,  W.  F, 
Nickle  of  Kingston,  among  the  most 


influential  Conservatives  outside  the 
Cabinet  in  Parliament.  A  motion  by 
Mr.  Nickle  to  abolish  hereditary  titles 
in  Canada  was  supported  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  declared  his  readiness  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  his  own  parchment, 
and  by  a  formidable  wing  of  Conserva- 
tives. An  amendment  to  abolish  all 
titles  save  those  bestowed  in  recognition 
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of  war  services  was  only  defeated  by  the 
blunt  and  resolute  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  if  the  motion 
carried  the  Government  would  resign. 
Defeated  for  the  moment,  the  proposal 
was  renewed  in  a  subsequent  session 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  Paris  and  adopted  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Parliament.  As 
has  been  said  the  Opposition  strongly 
opposed  increase  of  customs  duties  as  a 
method  of  raising  additional  revenueand 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  was  never 
wholly  favorable  to  taxation  of  excess 
profits.  But  none  of  these  issues  greatly 
excited  the  country  or  cut  down  to  the 
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roots  of  old  political  relationships  as  did 
the  acute  quarrel  over  conscription. 

THB  QUBSTIOIt  OF  CONSCRIPTtON  FINAL- 
LY BBCOMBS  IMPORTANT. 

There  was  no  thought  of  a  draft  in 
Canada  when  the  war  began.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  as  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  leader 
of  the  parliamentary  Opposition  de- 
clared again  and  again  that  compulsion 


effect.  There  was  no  prospect  of  peace 
in  the  near  future.  There  was  no 
suggestion  from  any  group  or  party 
that  the  strength  of  Canada  in  the 
field  should  be  reduced.  Even  those 
who  opposed  the  draft  insisted  that 
adequate  reinforcements  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  may  be  that  compulsion 
would  not  have  been  applied  if  volun- 
tary recruiting  could  have  been  main- 
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would  not  be  employed.  But  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year 
the  call  for  men  was  continuous  and 
insistent.  When  we  had  organized 
an  army  of  lOO.OOO  another  100,000 
was  required.  When  200,000  men  had 
enlisted  there  was  an  appeal  for 
300,000.  When  350,000  had  enrolled 
a  Canadian  contribution  of  500,000 
was  authorized.  By  voluntary  en- 
listment 437,000  were  secured  and 
by  midsummer  of  1917  322,000  of 
these  had  crossed  the  sea. 

Thereafter  appeal  and  persuasion 
ceased  to  bring  any  considerable  re- 
sponse, although  not  wholly  without 
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tained,  but  with  comparative  failure  of 
voluntary  recruiting  the  Government 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no 
alternative.  In  the  last  phases  of  the 
voluntary  system  arguments  were  used 
and  devices  employed  of  dubious 
propriety    and    doubtful    dignity. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Bill  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  and  carried  by  118  to  55. 
Nine  Conservatives  and  37  Liberals 
from  Quebec  voted  against  the  Bill  but 
the  minority  contained  only  12  English 
speaking  members  from  all  the  Prov- 
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inces.   In  offering  an  amendment  that      , 

'  'the  further  consideration  of  this  Bill  be  A-  »«■  o"  sir  wilfrid  lauries. 
deferred  until  the  principle  thereof  has.  The  Parliamentary  division  over 
by  means  of  a  Referendum,  been  sub-  conscription  accentuated  the  revolt 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  electors  among  Liberals  in  all  the  English  Prov- 
of  Canada,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said,  inces  against  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
"Would  anyone  believe  that  if  the  leadership.  For  some  time  such  power- 
Government  had  told  us  in  191 
they  contemplated  introducing 
the  new  radical  principle  of  con- 
scription, Parliament  would 
have  been  extended  ?  When  this 
Government  asks  this  moribund 
Parliament  to  pass  such  a  law 
as  this,  it  is  an  abuse  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the'  people  of 
Canada.  Parliament  has  not 
been  in  touch  with  the  country 
for  two  years  and  more,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ad-  I 
ditional  reason  why  we  should 
not  proceed  with  this  Bill. 
There  is  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
this  Dominion  at  the  present 
moment  amongst  the  working 
classes  an  opposition  to  this 
measure  which  is  not  waver- 
ing but  which  is  becoming 
stronger  every  day.  There  is 
another  class  who  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  conscrip- 
tion and  I  must  deal  with  them. 
I  refer  to  the  French  Canadian 
portion  of  the  population.  I  ask 
which  is  the  course  most  con- 
ducive to  success  in  the  war  —  

compulsion  with  irritation  and      womes  workers  ih  thec.  p.  r.  RODTOHODSE, 

bitterness    and    a    sense    of    in-    a  irooi.  ol  women  eii«in»JLin«.  who  m«d<.  «<k«1  in  thB  w«.  Pr«- 

tolerance     and     injustice,     or  yitmttetheii  tati<vBitat^ttnj»vtbi^co™td^t^'t*'f«' 

...  .,,     ^  .    iUt.   Thau  eiihc  women  did  eiiBt  enfiaei  per  daj.  TbsT  Mian 

consultation     with    consequent    tuaplm  oB  the  tiMte.  hoilai  out  the  lcnde»  and  pollablivthe 

union,  and  universal  satisfac-  "i'«*»i  "id  ta«ti. 

tion  all  around . . .  What  I  propose  is  Globe  and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  had 
that  we  should  have  a  referendum  and  been  calling  for  a  Union  Government 
a  consultation  of  the  people  upon  this  and  the  sul^titution  of  the  Militia  Act, 
question.  When  the  verdict  of  the  which  authorized  conscription  by  ballot 
people  has  been  given,  there  can  be  no  and  which  was  adopted  when  Laurier 
further  question,  and  everybody  will  was  Premier,  for  the  voluntary  system 
have  to  submit  to  the  law.  I  repeat  of  recruiting.  These  demands  had  the 
the  pledges  1  gave  a  moment  ago  on  vehement  support  of  Mr.  N.W.  Rowell, 
behalf  of  my  own  Province,  that  every  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Ontario 
man,  even  although  he  is  to-day  op-  Le^slature,  and  other  influential  Liber- 
posed  to  the  law,  shall  do  service  as  well  als  in  the  constituencies.  It  is  not  too 
as  any  man  of  any  other  race. "  Later  much  to  say  that  the  Liberal  news- 
developments  showed,  however,  that  papers  of  the  English  Provinces  were 
the  Liberal  Party  was  not  united.  practically    united    in    support    of    a 
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measure  of  compulsion  and  a  Union 
Cabinet.  A  representative  Convention 
of  Western  Liberals  at  Winnipeg,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pronounce  in  favor  of 
conscription,  substantially  endorsed 
Laurier  and  unequivocally  rejected 
Borden.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that 
except  under  Borden  no  coalition  could 
be  effected.  A  caucus  of  Conservative 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  so  intimated  in  language 
which  the  country  could  not  misunder- 
stand. Borden  himself  offered  to  with- 
draw in  favor  of  Sir  George  Foster, 
whom  it  was  directly  intimated  West- 
ern Liberals  would  accept,  but  to  this 
neither  Foster  nor  caucus  would  agree. 
Thenceforward  Borden  set  himself 
with  patience  and  energy  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Union  Cabinet.  Naturally 
he  first  made  direct  advances  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  Substantially  he  pro- 
posed that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  should  enter  the  Cabinet  knd 
select  one  half  of  its  members.  Laurier 
did  not  give  an  immediate  answer  al- 
though there  never  was  any  real  pros- 
pect that  he  would  accept.  When  he  did 
reply  it  was  in  effect  that  he  could  not 
enter  a  coalition  to  enforce  conscription 
and  that  he  should  have  been  consulted 
before  the  Military  Service  Act  was 
forced  through  Parliament.  Failing 
with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  Prime 
Minister  turned  to  that  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  had  supported 
conscription  and  been  foremost  in  the 
agitation  for  a  Union  Government. 

PUBLIC     OPINION     SWINGS     TOWARD     A 
UNION  CABINET. 

National  Unity  Conventions  were 
held  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  many 
patriotic  organizations  adopted  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  conscription  and 
union,  and  many  of  the  Liberal  news- 
papers became  steadily  more  hostile  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  Liberal 
leaders.  Gradually  an  irresistible  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  was  developed 
and  the  Prime  Minister  immensely 
strengthened  in  the  difficult  task  to 
which  he  had  set  himself.  The  Western 
Liberal  leaders  who  had  declared  ad- 
hesion to  Laurier  at  the  Winnipeg 
Convention  reconsidered  their  position 
and    entered    into   direct    negotiation 
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with  Borden  and  other  Conservative 
ministers.  Very  influential  in  the 
movement  was  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  one 
of  the  virile  figures  in  Canadian  affairs, 
who  from  the  first  had  subordinated  all 
other  considerations  to  the  war,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  which  put  all  its 
power  of  persuasion,  appeal  and  argu- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  Unionists.  In 
Ontario  also  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
the  Toronto  Star,  reluctant  as  they 
were  to  separate  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  were  hardly  less  effective  in 
creating  a  public  temper  which  could 
not  be  resisted. 

1IBBRAL  RBPRBSBNTATION  IN    THE    CAB- 
^  INST  AS  FINALLY  FORIhlSD. 

In  the  Union  Cabinet  as  finally 
organized  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  there 
was  a  formidable  Liberal  represent- 
ation. Among  the  ministers  were 
Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  Liberal  leader  of 
Ontario,  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton,  Liberal 
Premier  of  Alberta,  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Liberal 
Government  of  Saskatchewan,  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar  of  Manitoba,  leader  of  the 
Western  Grain  Growers,  Hon.  A.  K 
Maclean  of  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  F.  B. 
Carvell  of  New  Brunswick,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne  of  Quebec  and  Hon.  Hugh 
Guthrie  and  Hon.  S.  C.  Newbum  of 
Ontario.  Of  these  only  Mr.  Carvell, 
Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Guthrie  had 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whether  or  not  Laurier  exerted  pressure 
upon  his  followers  it  is  certain  that  few 
even  of  the  Conscriptionist  Liberals  in 
Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  Union  Cabinet.  Only  two  French 
Canadians  had  seats  in  the  Government 
and  both  of  these  were  defeated  in  the 
general  election  of  December  191 7  which 
followed  its  organization. 

In  the  electoral  contest  conscription 
was  the  overshadowing  issue  alike  in 
Quebec  and  in  the  English  Provinces. 
But  Quebec  was  with  and  the  English 
Provinces  against  Laurier.  In  many  of 
the  speeches  of  Unionist  candidates  and 
in  much  of  the  Unionist  literature  there 
was  denunciation  of  Quebec  as  hostile 
to  conscription,  slack  in  recruiting, 
and  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
decimated  regiments  in  France  and 
Flanders.   To  racial  feeling  among  the 
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EngUsh-speaking  people  was  added  the 
emotional  appeal  for  reinforcements  for 
the  army.  The  favorite  slogans  in 
English  constituencies  were,  "Stand  by 
the  boys  at  the  front"  and  "Shall 
Quebec  govern  Canada?" 

THS   RESULTS    OF   THE   BLBCTION  SHOW 
PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Quebec  bitterly  resented  these  asper- 
sions  and   attacks   and   settled   more 


Liberals  and  22  Unionists.  In  Quebec, 
out  of  65  seats  only  three  Unionists 
were  returned.  Many  Unionist  ma- 
jorities ran  from  5,000  to  20,000  but  the 
majorities  for  Liberal  candidates  in 
Quebec  were  not  less  decisive.  The 
soldiers  oversea,  in  England  and  in  the 
field,  and  in  camps  in  Canada  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  the  Government. 
The  Unionists  had  a  total  majority  over 


Prnented  by  tha  Uuaej 
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fiiTnly  and  angrily  into  its  established 
attitude  of  personal  devotion  to  Laurier. 
The  Liberal  leader  himself  although  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year  displayed  re- 
markable vigor  and  energy.  He  crossed 
the  Dominion  from  Ottawa  to  Vancou- 
ver, speaking  at  all  the  chief  centres, 
and  always  to  great  and  apparently 
sympathetic  audiences.  But  while  it 
was  made  clear  that  there  was  a  great 
reserve  of  affection  among  the  Canadian 
people  for  an  attractive  and  picturesque 
ngure,  the    result   demonstrated    that 

personal    regard   could   not  be   trans-  „  .  ^        ^ 

lated  into  political  support.  In  all  the  al  election  definite  pledges  were  made 
West,  Laurier  carried  only  three  seats  by  the  Government  that  owing  to  the 
out  of  56  and  only  seven  in  Ontario,  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the  urgent 
The  Atlantic  Provinces  elected  eight     need  of  greater  food  production  farm- 
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the  official  Opposition  of  362,000  and  a 
plurality  over  Liberal,  Labor  and 
Independent  candidates  of  264,216. 
Of  the  military  votes  206,626  were  re- 
corded in  favor  of  the  Government  and 
15,016  for  opposing  candidates. 

THE      OPERATIONS      OP      CONSCRIPTION 
CAUSE  CONSIDERABLE  IRRITATION. 

There  was  no  serious  resistance  to  the 
draft  in  any  portion  of  the  Dominion. 
But  there  were  evaders  and  deserters 
and  subsequent  prosecutions.  Among 
farmers  a  good  deal  of  exasperation  and 
anger  was  produced.   During  the  gener- 
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ers'  sons  would  not  be  drafted.  It  was 
found,  however,  in  Canada  as  in  Great 
Britain  that  to  exempt  any  class  was 
impracticable.  The  prospect  of  ex- 
emption drew  too  many  people  to  the 
land  who  had  no  connection,  or  thought 
of  any  connection,  with  agriculture  until 
the  draft  was  instituted.  The  military 
tribunals,  therefore,  ignored  the  Gov- 
ernment's pledges,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  who  had  supported  the  Union- 
ists strongly  resented  what  they  regard- 
ed as  deliberate  and  wanton  violation  of 
a  positive  contract.  In  Quebec  also, 
where  conscription  was  so  generally 
opposed,  there  is  enduring  resentment 
over  the  attacks  during  the  contest 
upon  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
French  people.  No  candidate  of  the 
Government  has  since  been  elected  in 
Quebec  and  all  advances  by  Unionists 
are  rejected.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
anxious  to  have  greater  French  repre- 
sentation ill  the  Cabinet  but  no  can- 
didate willing  to  take  office  under  Sir 
Robert  Borden  could  have  been  elected 
in  a  French  constituency.  It  has  to  be 
said  for  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
however,  that  he  was  ever  conciliatory 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  French 
Province  and  even  during  the  general 
election  abstained  from  any  harsh  or 
censorious  utterance.  But  Quebec  was 
devoted  to  Laurier  and  as  yet  will  have 
no  association  with  the  political  group 
which  he  opposed  and  the  measures  of 
policy  which  he  resisted.  His  death 
ended  a  political  era  in  Canada  but  there 
is  reverence  for  his  memory  among 
Liberals  equal  to  that  which  exists 
among  Conservatives  for  the  personality 
and  achievements  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald. 


T 


HE  ALIEN  ENEMIES  IN  CANADA  DURING 
THE  WAR. 

Although  there  are  over  600,000 
Germans  and  Austrians  in  Canada  they 
were  so  tractable  throughout  the  war 
that  only  a  few  thousands  were  interned. 
In  the  West  the  vigilance  of  the  Mount- 
ed Police  gave  an  effective  guarantee 
of  order  and  security.  In  cases  alien 
enemies  were  suspected  of  incendiarism 
and  destruction  of  property  but  seldom 
was  definite  evidence  to  convict  or  even 
to  justify  suspicion  obtained.    In  the 
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general  election  of  191 7  Germans  and 
Austrians  who  had  not  lived  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  the  Dominion  were 
disfranchised.  This  legislation  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Liberal  party 
and  is  still  denounced  as  a  fundamental 
violation  of  the  right  of  citizenship. 

VIGOROUS  MEASURES  FOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION UNDERTAKEN. 

In  measures  of  reconstruction  the 
Government  has  been  vigorous  and 
courageous.  Over  $100,000,000  was 
provided  for  credits  to  Rumania, 
Greece,  France  and  Belgium  to  pur- 
chase grain  and  manufactures  in  Cana- 
da, $50,000,000  to  Great  Britain  for 
timber  supplies  from  British  Columbia, 
$25,000,000  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  inexpensive  houses,  $10,000,000  for 
good  roads,  and  $500,000  is  recommend- 
ed for  a  National  Scientific  Institute  at 
Ottawa.  Manufactures  were  assisted 
through  a  Canadian  Trade  Commission 
in  London  to  place  export  orderis  in 
foreign  markets  and  the  wheat  crop 
satisfactorily  marketed  through  a  Na- 
tional Wheat  Board  which  ensured  the 
farmers  $2 .  55  a  bushel  for  the  crop  of 
19 19.  A  Board  of  Commerce  was 
also  instituted  to  regulate  prices  of 
necessaries,  to  restrict  profiteering  and 
to  prevent  illegal  industrial  combina- 
tion with  results  not  very  different  from 
those  which  usually  attend  such  legisla- 
tive experiments.  The  Government 
has  acquired  the  Canadian  Northern, 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railways,  and  now  operates  22,000 
miles  of  national  railway  extending  from 
Windsor  in  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Ontario  to  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Pacific. 

Parliament  has  affirmed  Canada's 
adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
asserted  the  new  national  status  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  determination  to  ap- 
point an  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
Indeed  the  war  has  vitally  affected  the 
constitutional  position  and  the  political 
outlook  of  Canada.  Between  1914  and 
1920  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  in  close  and 
continuous  consultation  with  Imperial 
ministers.  An  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
was  created  to  ensure  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country.   An  Oversea 
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Minister  of  Militia  represented  Canada 
in  London.  Authority  was  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  attach  oversea 
ministers  from  the  Dominions  to  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  other  Canadian  delegates  attended 
the  Peace  Conference  and  representa- 
tives of  Canada  signed  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Henceforth  the  Dominion  wiU 
be  represented  in  the  Assembly  of 
Nations  and  in  Imperial  Conferences 
not  as  a  subordinate  colony  but  as  an 
equal  nation  under  the  Crown,  What 
lies  in  the  womb  of  the  future  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  but  the  British  Em- 
pire never  again  can  be  just  what  it  was 
before  the  war  and  only  the  gods  know 
what  form  of  poli)'ical  structure  the  new 
forces  and  conditions  will  develop. 


has  determined  not  to  resort  to  further 
borrowing.  New  taxes  just  imposed 
are  expected  to  yield  an  increase  of 
$70,000,000  in  revenue.  They  include 
taxes  on  sales  over  definite  amounts, 


In  the  mesintime  political  conditions 
are  unsettled.  The  long  absences  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  England  and  France 
affected  the  cohesion  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Bye-elections  have  gone  steadily 
against  the  Government.  The  farmers 
have  oi^nized  as  a  national  political 
party  and  in  association  with  a  Labor 
group  have  secured  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ontario,  and  established  an 
Independent  group  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  broken 
by  the  long  strain  of  the  war,  and  the 
perplexities  and  difficulties  inseparable 
from  political  leadership,  has  with- 
drawn from  public  life,  and  has  been- 
succeeded  by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Meighen.  The  United  Farmers  and  the 
Liberals  demand  a  lower  tariff  and 
unquestionably  in  the  next  general 
election,  as  in  so  many  other  political 
contests  in  Canada,  that  will  be  the 
chief  issue  between  groups  and  parties. 
It  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  a 
period  of  government  by  groups  instead 
of  by  the  two-party  system  which  has 
prevailed  since  Confederation.  Taxa- 
tion is  very  heavy  but  the  Government 
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heavier  taxation  of  incomes  above 
$5,000,  increase  in  stamp  taxes,  in 
taxes  on  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  in  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  on  beer,  wine  and  spiritu- 
ous hquors  and  a  tax  of  two  cents  per 
share  on  stock  transfers,  with  customs 
and  profits  taxes  only  very  slightly 
reduced.  But  the  temper  of  the  country 
is  firm  and  buoyant  and  whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  fortune  of  political 
parties  the  great  burden  which  the  war 
has  laid  upon  the  Canadian  people  will 
be  carried  without  repining  and  without 
fear  of  the  future. 
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Chapter  LXIV 

The  United  States  Naval  Forces 
in  European  Waters 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  DURING  THE  GREAT  WAR 

By  Rear  Aduiral  William  S.  Sims,  U.  S.  Navy 


npHE  effectiveness  of  Sea  Power  has 
^  always  been  measured  by  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  it  fulfills  its  mis- 
sion in  the  support  of  Land  Power, 
Sea  Power  is,  in  effect,  the  foundation 
upon  which  Land  Power  exists,  for 
which  reason  the  basic  mission  of  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  Great 
War  was  to  further  a  successful  deci- 
sion on  land.  Command  of  the  sea  does 
not,  in  itself,  insure  ultiinate  victory; 
but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
successful  decision  on  land,  for,  once  it 
has  been  established,  the  resources  of 
allied  and  neutral  nations  are  made 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
armies  dependent  upon  supplies  from 
overseas  for  their  effective  operations. 


Command  of  the  sea  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
enemy  naval  forces,  or  by  effectually 
"containing"  them  with  an  over- 
whelmingly superior  force.  This  latter 
state  of  affairs  existed  at  the  time  the 
United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany,  on  April  6,  1917,  for  the 
Allies  had  actually  established  partial 
command  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  the 
enemy's  surface  craft  were  effectually 
contained  within  the  immediate  vicin- 


ity of  his  home  waters.  Although  the 
enemy  commanded  the  Baltic,  and  was 
at  all  times  perfectly  free  to  enter  the 
North  Sea,  no  operations  in  those  areas 
could  have  had  any  serious  influence 
upon  the  success  of  land  operations, 
the  court  of  last  appeal,  unless  such 
operations  were  successful  in  defeating 
the  British  Grand  Fleet,  which  was 
highly  improbable. 


The  German  High  Seas  Fleet  was 
rendered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
impotent  by  the  mere  existence  and 
readiness  for  battle  of  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  guarding  the  exits  of  the 
North  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sub-surface  command  of  the  sea  had 
not  been  established  by  the  Allies;  and 
enemy  submarines  were,  therefore, 
free  to  enter  the  Atlantic  and  prey 
upon  commerce  in  their  attempt  to 
starve  the  Allies  into  submission  and 
eventual  surrender.  Submarine  War- 
fare was,  in  effect,  directed  against 
Land  Power;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
be  overcome  only  by  naval  forces,  the 
relationship  between  Land  Power  and 
Sea  Power  is  apparent.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  Allied  Armies  depended 
entirely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
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Diagram  showinc  the' destruction  of  French  and  Italian  shippinK  fhroog h  a  period  of  the  eleven  most  critical  weeks. 
The  fluctuations  were  more  marked  than  in  the  British  losses.  Many  of  the  Italian  vessels  sunk  were  only  small  craft. 


the  submarine'  warfare  being  waged 
indirectly  against  them.  To  the  Navies, 
therefore,  fell  the  task  of  overcoming 
the  submarine  menace,  and  of  pre- 
serving in  this  way  the  integrity  of 
the  Armies  in  order  that  ultimate 
victory  might  be  achieved. 

The  enemy  in  making  submarine 
warfare  his  principal  naval  effort  was 
thus  conforming  directly  to  the  basic 
mission  of  employing  the  naval  forces 
at  his  disposal  to  further  a  successful 
decision  on  land. 

MAINTAINING    LINES    OF    COMMUNICA- 
TION   THB   MOST    IMPORTANT   TASK. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  read- 
ily be  understood  why  the  principal 
naval  effort  exerted  by  the  United 
States  during  the  Great  War  was  that 
of  safeguarding  from  enemy  submarines 
the  naval  lines  of  communication  to 
Europe.  If  not  before,  certainly  after 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  Central 
Powers  realized  that  they  could  never 
gain  the  control  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  and  they  accordingly  concentrated 
every  effort  in  their  attempt  to  gain 
the  sub-surface  command  of  the  sea, 
and  thus  establish  an  economic  block- 
ade which  would  eventually  starve  the 
Allies  into  submission  and  eventual 
defeat  on  land. 

To  appreciate  this  situation  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  Allied  Armies 
and,  later,  our  own  Army  as  well,  were 
chiefly  dependent — not  only  as  regards 
their  fighting  efficiency,  but  for  their 
very  existence — upon  supplies  from 
overseas.  The  maintenance  in  France 
of  the  American  Army  alone  required 
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the  delivery  in  French  seaports  of 
approximately  50,000  tons  of  supplies 
a  dav,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
very  life,  not  to  mention  the  effective- 
ness, of  the  combined  Allied  Armies 
required  an  immense  and  continuous 
supply  of  fuel,  food  and  munitions 
from  overseas.  The  interruption  of 
the  flow  of  these  supplies  even  for  a 
short  time  would  have  seriously  handi- 
capped the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
Allied  Armies  on  all  fronts;  success  in 
actually  severing  the  naval  lines  of 
communication,  would  infallibly  have 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Central 
Powers.  This  was  fully  realized,  and 
therefore  they  were  willing  to  risk  all 
upon  the  chance 

THE    SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN   RSALLY   A 
FLANKING  MOVBBCSNT. 

A  very  apt  comparison  may  be 
drawn  between  these  naval  lines  of 
communication  and  a  number  of  elec- 
tric light  wires  carrying  current  to  a 
group  of  electric  lights.  One  has  but  to 
cut  the  wires  to  extinguish  the  lights; 
and,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the 
successful  cutting  of  the  naval  lines  of 
communication  would  have  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  armies  at  the  front. 
Realizing  the  futility  of  even  attempt- 
ing to  wrest  the  control  of  the  surface 
of  the  seas  from  the  Allies,  the  Central 
Powers  instituted  the  ruthless  sub- 
marine compaign  against  merchant 
shipping  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  mili- 
tary decision  on  land.  In  reality,  this 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  flanking  move- 
ment, for,  when  two  armies  face  each 
other,  the  best  strategic  practice  con- 
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sists  of  one  army  outflanking  the  other 
and  cutting  its  lines  of  supplies.  The 
submarine  campaign  was  instituted 
with  this  end  in  view;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  sense,  an  auxiliary  arm  of  the 
army. 

THK     DBaPBRATB     SITUATION     IN     THE 
SPRIKO  OF  1917. 

Due    more   especially    to    the   geo- 
graphical location  of  Great  Britain  and 


tonnage  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Allies  had  been  carefully  figured, 
and  an  estimate  made  of  the  probable 
losses  for  succeeding  months,  and  from 
this  information  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  gave  the  number  of  months 
the  Allies  could  continue  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Once  the  figure  of 
available  tonnage  fell  below  that 
actually   required,  the  war  was  over, 


m  BMtlit  ihlta  tf 


to  her  degree  of  dependence  upon  out- 
side sources  for  food,  the  situation, 
when  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
was  desperately  critical.  The  enemy 
submarine  campaign  had  assumed  the 
most  alarming  proportions.  Neutral 
and  Allied  merchant  tonnage  was  being 
destroyed  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that 
of  construction;  and  the  world's  avail- 
able tonnage  was  being  taxed  to  the 
elastic  limit  in  order  to  maintain  the 
armies  at  the  front  in  an  efficient  oper- 
ating condition.   The  amount  of  naval 


<  aff  1*^  \  attft  /SiMif  MMItl 
r  THE  SUBHASUTE  WAS,  1917 
and    over    in    favor    of    the   Central 
Powers. 

The  breaking  point  had  been  sighted 
in  the  spring  of  1917;  and,  just  as  a 
beleaguered  fortress  is  starved  into 
submission  and  eventual  surrender,  so, 
too,  were  the  Allies  facing  that  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  sub- 
marines. True  to  their  highest  tradi- 
tions, however,  the  Allies  were  stand- 
ing fast  under  the  most  terrific  punish- 
ment imaginable,  with  that  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which  eventu- 
ally carried  them  to  victory, 
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Due  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  war,  the  Allies  re- 
tained the  control  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  they  were  free  to  employ  any  and 
all  available  types  of  small  craft  in  the 
anti-suhmarine  campaign,  without  fear 
nf  ronsiderable  destruction,  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Although   the  enemy 


operating.  These  areas  were  princi- 
pally the  approaches  to  those  re- 
stricted waters  through  which  shipping 
had  to  pass  en  route  to  ports  of  charge 
and  discharge,  as,  for  example,  the 
English  Channel,  the  entrance  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  to  speak, 
through  which  millions  of  tons  of  ship- 
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suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  these 
small  anti-submarine  craft,  our  losses 
were  comparatively  slight.  The  U.  S. 
destroyer  Jacob  Jones,  and  the  con- 
\'erted  yacht  .Mcedo,  were  sunk  by  tor- 
pedoes fired  from  enemy  submarines, 
and  the  destroyer  Cassin  was  seriously, 
but  only  temporarily,  damaged  by  an 
enemy  torpedo.  The  loss  of  life  in  each 
case  was  small. 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers  were  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
effective  anti-submarine  vessels,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  1917  the  numbers 
available  were  almost  hopelessly  in- 
sufficient to  patrol  all  of  those  areas.in 
M-hich    the    enemy    submarines    were 
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ping    converged    from    all    over    the 
world. 

DBSTROVBRS  TMB  FIRST  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  was, 
therefore,  logical  that  the  initial  Ameri- 
can effort  should  consist  in  sending  a 
number  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to 
European  waters  to  augment  those  of 
our  Allies  employed  in  hunting  down 
submarines. 

I  had  been  relieved  from  duty  as 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  and 
ordered  to  London  to  estimate  the  situ- 
ation and  to  report  the  result  of  my 
obser\'ations  to  the  Navy  Department. 
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Two  days  before  my  arrival  in  Europe 
the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany,  so  that  I  was  received  by  the 
officials  of  the  British  Government  as 
the  representative  of  an  ally,  and,  as 
such,  given  all  the  facts  and  figures 
which  had  not  been  issned  to  the  press. 
1  was  appalled  at  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  The  Central  Powers  were 
winning  the  war  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  had  not  been  developed. 
The  ruthless  submarine  campaign  bid 


who,  when  asked  by  the  British  Vice- 
Admiral  commanding  the  Coast  of  Ire- 
land when  his  command  would  be 
ready  for  duty,  replied  with  character- 
istic American  energy,  "We  are  ready 
now.  Sir!"  This  spirit  was  typical  of 
the  entire  naval  forces  operating  in 
European  waters.  It  was  the  revival 
of  the  old  spirit  of  courageous  defiance 
to  unlawfully  constituted  authority, 
that  made  our  presence  in  the  war  felt 
by  the  enemy  as  a  most  decisive  factor. 
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fair  to  defeat  the  Allies  unless  it  was 
frustrated,  and  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish this  was  to  render  the  submarine  These  pioneer  American  forces  were 
impotent  either  by  actual  destruction  followed  by  other  naval  craft,  of  the 
or  by  so  protecting  merchant  ships  that  over  and  undersea  types,  until,  at  the 
they  could  not  be  sunk  without  grave  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  on 
risk  to  the  attacker.  Accordingly,  I  November  ii,  1918,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
summarized  all  of  my  reports  to  the  Forces  operating  in  European  waters, 


Navy  Department  with  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  should  immedi- 
ately assemble  all  of  its  destroyers  and 
other  light  surface  craft  and  dispatch 
them  to  assist  the  Allies  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  anti-submarine  campaign. 

The  first  of  these  American  destroy- 
ers reached  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on 
May  4,  1917,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  J.  K.  Taussig,  U.  S.  Navy, 


consisted  of  approximately  5,000  offi- 
cers and  75,000  enlisted  men,  operating 
upwards  of  375  men-of-war.  These 
included  battleships,  cruisers,  gun- 
boats, transports,  destroyers,  subma- 
rines, submarine  chasers,  converted 
yachts,  tugs,  trawlers,  tenders,  mine- 
layers, and  minesweepers;  a  naval 
aviation  force  operating  air  stations  in 
England,  Ireland,  France  and  Italy; 
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and  a  complete  14-inch  railway  bat- 
tery, which  was  placed  under  the  opera- 
tional command  of  General  Pershing, 
commanding  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  France.  In  addition, 
there  were  established  a  number  of 
large  naval  bases  or  operating  centres, 
for  a  navy  in  war,  as  well  as  during 
peace,  is  dependent  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  shore  facilities.  The  opera- 
tions of  our  ships  at  sea  were  directed 
from  these  shore  bases,  for  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy  makes  it  possible 
to  maintain  close  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  forces  at  sea,  no  matter 
how  widely  they  are  scattered. 

This  great  force,  sub-divided  into 
several  operating  units,  was  located 
throughout  Europe  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  was  controlled 
as  a  whole  from  Naval  Headquarters 
in  London,  which  city  was,  in  reality, 
the  centre  of  all  maritime  information 
and  the  heart  of  naval  operations. 
With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
American  Navy  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  commanding  during  the  Great  War, 
I  consider  that  an  important  accom- 
plishment to  its  credit  was  the  degree 
and  the  character  of  co-operation  with 
which  it  carried  out  its  joint  operations 
with  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Navies.  This  was  an  accomplishment 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  appraise 
in  the  form  of  specific  statements,  nor 
can  it  be  reduced  to  statistics. 

THB  NSCBSSITY  FOR  COMPLBTB  CO-OPBRA- 
TION  WITH  THB  ALLIBD  FLBBT8. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  person- 
nel of  an  independent  Naval  Service, 
with  its  own  peculiar  methods  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  own  traditions,  should 
desire  to  put  into  practice,  under  actual 
war  conditions,  the  methods  of  its 
many  years  of  peace-time  training  and 
preparations.  It  was  furthermore  only 
natural  that  such  an  independent  serv- 
ice should,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  resist 
amalgamation  with  another  force. 
However,  inasmuch  as  the  war  was 
approaching  its  third  year  when  we 
cast  our  lot  with  the  Allies,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  the  dictate  of 
mature  deliberation  to  make  such  use 
of  our  naval  forces  as  would  bring  the 
maximum  possible  force  to  bear  upon 
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the  enemy  in  a  combined  Allied  cam- 
paign against  him.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
participation  that,  in  order  to  be 
effective  in  overcoming  the  enemy  sub- 
marine menace,  we  must  co-operate 
and  co-ordinate  our  efforts  with  those 
of  our  Allies.  This  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  personal  ambitions,  and  the 
pooling  of  all  common  resources  against 
the  enemy. 

The  mere  statement  of  such  a  policy 
sounds  quite  simple  and  easy  of  ac- 
complishment, but  there  are  many  who 
served  in  Europe  during  the  war  who 
are  only  too  well  aware  to  the  contrary. 
It  would  take  a  great  many  pages  to 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  sacrifices  involved  in  the 
execution  of  this  policy.  Our  forces  were 
widely  scattered,  our  peace-time  prac- 
tices and  methods  were  often  ruth- 
lessly abandoned,  and  situations  of  the 
most  varied  and  complex  character,  for 
which  no  precedent  whatsoever  existed, 
were  encountered  and  successfully  met. 

MANY  PRACTICBS  AND  BfBTHODS  ABAN- 
DONBD  FOR  THB  SAKB  OF  UNITY. 

Our  officers  naturally  found  certain 
methods  in  use  in  Alliol  Navies  which 
they  considered  to  be  inferior  to  those 
of  our  own  Service.  Some  few  felt  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  vessels  would  be 
lowered 'unless  our  own  methods  were 
maintained  in  lieu  of  adopting  those  of 
the  Allied  Navies  with  whom  we  had  so 
intimately  associated  ourselves.  Even 
granting  some  of  these  contentions  to 
have  been  soimd,  the  facts  remained 
that  our  naval  forces  were  very  much 
in  the  minority,  and  that  the  greatest 
war  of  all  times  had  reached  a  critical 
stage  of.  development  which  made  it 
highly  advisable  that  our  co-operation 
should  be  complete  in  all  respects;  that 
there  should  be  no  changes  that  would 
even  risk  slowing  down  the  joint  cam- 
paign. As  we  were  so  greatly  outnum- 
bered in  ships,  men  and  general  war 
material,  it  was  perfectly  apparent 
that  even  a  possible  sacrifice  of  our 
own  efficiency  could  not  be  compared 
to  the  detrimental  effect  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  combined  campaign  of 
attempting  joint  operations  with  differ- 
ent methods  of  signaling  and  the  like. 
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The  difficulties  of  combined  Allied 
operations  in  time  of  war,  that  is,  the 
difficulties  of  close  and  effective  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  of  effort 
between  foreign  services  operating 
together,  are  well  known  to  all  students 
of  history.  The  Great  War  was  no 
exception  in  this  respect.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  American 
Navy  operating  in  European  waters 
established  a  new  precedent  in  the 
degree  and  character  of  the  co-opera- 


of  the  convoy  system,  the  introduction 
of  the  depth  charge,  and  the  invention, 
or  more  properly  the  increased  effective- 
ness, of  the  hydrophone  or  listening 
device,  by  means  of  which  a  submarine 
running  beneath  the  surface  could  be 
detected  and  located  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

The  convoy  system  is  in  principle  as 
old  as  naval  warfare,  but  it  was  resorted 
to  during  the  Great  War  only  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  because  modem 


tion  which  it  succeeded  in  putting  into 
actual  and  efficient  practice.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
the  navies  of  great  nations  co-ordin- 
ated their  efforts  in  such  an  effective 
manner.  The  principle  adopted  was 
"unity  of  command  and  of  purpose," 
which  principle   was   later  effectively     occasioned  by  enemy  submarines  oper- 
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warfare  had  so  altered  conditions  at 
sea  that  manynaval  ofllicersdid  not  con- 
sider it  possible  for  merchant  seamen 
to  operate  large  convoys  of  ships  sail- 
ing in  close  formation  without  exposing 
them  to  greater  damage  through  colli- 
sion, grounding,  etc.,  than  would  be 


employed  by  the  Allied  Armies  when 
they  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  an  Allied  Generalissimo. 


T", 


ating  against  individual  ships.    Unfor- 
tunately,   the    majority   of    merchant 
seamen  shared  in  this  opinion  and  felt 
themselves    incapable,    by    reason    of 
insufficient  specialization  in  the  work 
required,  of   manoeuvering  by  signals 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  naval  lines     great  numbers  of  unwieldy  and  slow 
*  of   communication    for   some   months     moving  ships  in  close  formation,  par- 
after  our  entry  into  the  war,  but  this     ticularly  at  night  without  lights,  in  fog, 
menace  was  finally  overcome  by  means     and   heavy   weather,   etc.     Necessity, 
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however,  demanded  a  trial,  which 
proved  to  be  so  successful  that  the  con- 
voy system  was  adopted  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  maintained  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

THE  CONVOY  SYSTEU   AND  THE  DEPTH 
CHARQE  UOST  lUPORTANT. 

The  convoy  system  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  was,  in  reality,  but  an  en- 
largement of  that  used  by  the  British 


that  building;  rapidly  overtook  destruc- 
tion,  and  we  were  also  able  to  transport 
over  2,000,000  troops  to  Europe  in 
safety,  and  so  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  submarine  warfare  was  insti- 
tuted. 

The  depth  charge,  a  cylindrical  steel 
container  charged  with  from  300  to  600 
pounds  of  high  explosive,  was  the  most 
effective    weapon    invented    for    use 


THEU.  S.  DESTROYER  "LFTTLE"  WITH  A  COHVOT 
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past.  Some  of  thcae  nunai  lack  npliDBr. 
in  protecting  the  naval  lines  of  com- 
munication from  England  to  the  Con- 
tinent,  by  means  of  which  about  20,000,- 
000  souls  were  escorted  during  the  four 
years  of  war  without  a  single  loss  of  life 
from  enemy  action.  Had  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  p>ossessed  de- 
stroyers in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
it  possible,  an  equally  effective  convoy 
system  could  ha^-e  been  established 
through  the  submarine  zone.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  was  not  the  case,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Atlantic 
convoys  were  not  entirely  immune 
from  attack  by  submarines.  They 
were,  however,  eminently  successful 
in  so  decreasing  the  losses  of  shipping 
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against  a  submerged  submarine.  This 
contrivance  was  exploded  by  a  hydro- 
static piston,  which  could  be  adjusted 
to  operate  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
at  a  depth  previously  determined. 
They  were  carried  by  all  anti-subma- 
rine craft  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  could  be  released  instantaneously 
by  means  of  a  hydraulic  pump  operated 
from  the  bridge. 

SMALL  CRAFT   BFFBCTIVB   AGAINST  TKB 
SUBMARINE. 

The  hydrophones,  or  listening  de- 
vices, never  actually  reached  the  stage 
of  perfection  before  the  close  of  the  war,  ■ 
They  were,  however,  extremely  useful 
and  of  material  assistance  to  us  in 
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detecting  the  presence  of  submarines, 
and  in  assembling  surface  craft  for  an 
attack.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  war 
been  prolonged,  these  scientific  devices 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
extensively  employed  in  hunting  sub- 


As  already  explained,  the  Central 
Powers  were  not  making  war  against 
the  Alljed  Navies,  but  rather,  and  prop- 
erly from  their  point  of  view,  against 
Allied  and  neutral  merchant  tonnage  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  an  economic 
blockade  and,  in  this  way,  bring  about 
a  decisive  land  victory.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Battle  of  the  Jutland 
and  a  few  isolated  raids,  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  paralyzed  throughout  the 
war.  This  condition  permitted  the 
Allies  and  ourselves  to  make  free  use 
of  every  available  type  of  anti-subma- 
rine craft  that  were  sufficiently  sea- 
worthy and  sufficiently  armed  to  oppose 
the  submarines'  guns.  These  small 
craft  were  most  effective  in  protecting 
commerce,  and  in  destroying  subma- 
rines by  means  of  the  guns  and  depth 
charges  they  carried.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  of  anti-submarine  craft  of  the 
smaller  types  would  have  been  consid- 
erably greater  than  it  was. 

THB     ORQANIZATIOH      OP      THE      NAVAt 
PORCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  overcoming  of  the  enemy  sub- 
marine menace  was  accomplished  by 
direct  and  indirect  methods,  as  will  be 
indicated  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 
American  destroyers,  converted  yachts, 
submarines  and  submarine  chasers, 
were  organized  into  anti-submarine 
squadrons,  and,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Navies  of  our  Allies,  operated  in 
those  areas  through  which  shipping  had 
to  pass  en  route  to  ports  of  charge  and 
discharge.  The  principal  anti-subma- 
rine bases  were  located  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  Brest,  France,  and  Gibraltar. 
In  addition  to  these,  submarine  chaser 
bases  were  established  at  Plymouth, 
England,  and  at  Corfu,  Greece,  from 
which  these  small  i  lO-foot  gasoline 
driven  vessels  operated  with  success. 

The  United  States  naval  forces  at 


Queenstown  were  placed  under  the 
operational  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
l^wis  Bayly,  Royal  Navy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. I  was  represented  at  this  base  by 
Captain  J.  R.  Pringle,  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
was  charged  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, supply,  discipline  and  up-keep 
of  all  American  vessels  based  on  that 
point.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Queens- 
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town  destroyer  flotilla,  an<l  as  a  member 
of  Admiral  Bayly's  staff,  Captain 
Pringle  served  in  a  dual  capacity  and 
rendered  exceptionally  meritorious  serv- 
ice in  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 
Our  naval  forces  at  Brest  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
William  B.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
was  subsequently  relieved  by  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Navy, 
who  had  commanded  the  Gibraltar 
forces  until  relieved  by  Rear  Admiral 
A.  P.  Niblack,  in  November,  1917. 

LIFE   ABOARD   ONE     OF     THESB     SMALLER 
t  VESSELS. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
voy system,  in  the  summer  of  iQi?, 
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American  vessels  were  employed  in 
patrolling  those  areas  in  which  enemy 
submarines  were  operating.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  convoy  system, 
however,  they  were  employed  as  con- 
voy escorts,  and  in  this  way  formed  a 
screen  around  the  convoys,  which 
proved  to  be  almost  invulnerable  to 
attack  by  submarines. 

Life  on  board  all  of  these  small  craft 
was  strenuous  to  a  degree.    Operating 


craft  operated,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  strenuous  life  demanded  of  those 
who  operated  them.  It  is  gratifying  to 
realize  that  in  no  instance  was  there 
recorded  a  case  of  failure  of  personnel. 
All  manner  of  hardships  were  cheer- 
fully endured,  and  every  sacrifice  made 
for  the  common  cause.  Personal  ambi- 
tions were  sacrificed  in  the  work  of 
winning  the  war,  and  1  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high- 
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est  tribute  to  those  gallant  officers  and 

men  of  the  anti-submarine  forces. 


under    the    strictest    war    conditions, 

steaming  at  high  speeds,  without  lights 

at  night,  made  navigation  a  difficult  xjow  thk  vessels  arrivino  in  sur(m« 

problem,  and  although  there  were  acci-  XL  were  DtSTRmuTBD. 

dents  it  was  remarkable  how  few  colli-  As  has  been  menticaied,  the  mobili- 

sions  impaired   the  efficiency  of   this  zation     of    the    American     Navy    in 

force.  The  schedule  of  operations,  as  a  European    waters    was    accomplished 

rule,  was  from  five  to  seven  days  at  sea  gradually.     No  great  Armada  cleared 


with  two  or  three  days  in  port.  To 
realize  the  extent  of  this  work,  destroy- 
ers leaving  their  base  at  Queenstown 
to  meet  a  convoy  and  escort  it  into  port, 
covered  approximately  a  distance  equal 
to  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  back  to 
New  York  to  refuel,  and,  after  three 
days  of  rest,  repeated  this  same  trip. 
I  mention  this  as  some  indication  of  the 


from  our  home  ports  when  we  de- 
clared war  against  Germany,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  our  naval  forces  were 
sent  abroad  in  small  detachments  and 
at  various  intervals.  There  existed 
at  all  times  a  pressing  need  for  more  and 
more  ships,  especially  for  destroyers 
and  tugs.  The  Navy  had  not  been 
mobilized  on  a  war  basis  before  we 
entered  the  conflict,  for  which  reason 


extent  to  which  these  anti-submarine     delays  were  inevitable.   A  great  many 
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vessels  had  to  be  built  and  crews  re- 
cruited and  trained  before  they  could 
be  sent  overseas.  As  these  anti-sub- 
marine craft  arrived  from  the  United 
States  they  were  allocated  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  European  naval  bases 
which  we  had  occupieK)  at  Queenstown. 
Brest  and  Gibraltar,  according  to  the 


of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  meant 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being 
attacked  by  enemy  surface  craft. 

THB     DISTRIBUTION     OP     ESCORT      AND 
CONVOY  WORK. 

The  work  done  by  these  vessels  was 
excellent  and  played  a  most  important 
part  in  bringing  the  War  to  a  success- 
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necessity  for  reinforcements  at  those 
points. 

When  the  Armistice  with  Germany 
was  signed  there  were  a  total  of  105 
naval  vessels  suitable  for  escort  or 
anti-submarine  patrol  duty  attached  to 
those  three  bases  without  counting  the 
submarine  chasers,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later.  These  included  2  cruisers, 
68  destroyers,  25  armed  yachts,  5  gun- 
boats, and  5  Coast  Guard  cutters. 
They  were  used  solely  as  convoy  escorts 
or  in  hunting  enemy  submarines,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  destroyers, 
they  were  not  regular  men-of-war. 
They  were  well  equipped,  however,  for 
fighting  submarines,  and  we  were  per- 
fectly free  to  employ  them  on  this  duty, 
inasmuch  as  we  maintained  command 


ful  conclusion.  During  the  period  from 
April  6, 1917,  to  November  9,  i9i8,they 
escorted  27  per  cent  of  all  United 
States,  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage  car- 
rying cargoes  to  France,  England  and 
Italy,  and,  in  addition,  escorted  62  per 
cent,  or  about  1,250,000  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  to  Eu- 
rope without  a  single  casualty  from 
enemy  action.  The  combined  Ameri- 
can Naval  forces  opera  ting  from  Queens- 
town  and  Brest  escorted  710  convoys, 
representing  a  total  of  over  7,000  ships, 
and  in  addition  over  600  individual 
merchantmen  operating  singly.  Those 
operating  from  Gibraltar  supplied  27 
per  cent  of  the  escorts  for  383  local  con- 
voys in  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
representing  a  total  of  over  4,000  ships. 
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A  conservative  estimate  based  on  the 
best  available  figures  gives  the  distribu- 
tion of  convoy  escort  work  about  as 
follows:  by  England,  70  per  cent,  by 
United  States,  27  per  cent,  and  by 
France,  3  per  cent.  These  figures  are 
only  approximate,  but  serve  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  degree  of  support 
furnished  by  the  American  Navy  to 
the  convoy  system. 

UNITY  OF  COMMAND  THB  RULE  IN  THE 
NAVAL   PORCBS. 

Destroyer  and  other  escort  vessels 
were  assembled  and  operated  according 
to  the  general  plan  of  pooling  our  re- 
sources against  the  common  enemy, 
and  in  many  instances  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  worked  side  by  side  on  this 
duty,  under  the  command  of  the  senior 
naval  officer  present  afloat,  regardless 
of  his  nationality.  The  broad  general 
plan  had  been  prepared  by  the  base 
commander,  but  the  details  of  its  execu- 
tion were  left  entirely  to  the  escort 
commander  at  sea. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  gigantic 
task  accomplished  by  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  Europe,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  up  to  January  1st,  1918, 
there  were  less  than  300,000  American 
troops  in  Europe,  and  that  this  figure 
was  increased  to  over  2,000,000  by 
November  nth,  1918.  In  other  words, 
over  1,700,000  men  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  were  transported 
overseas  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  191 8.  Of  these  2,000,000  men  53  per 
cent  were  carried  in  British  transports, 
45  per  cent  in  American  transports 
and  2  per  cent  by  the  French.  A  few 
Italian  transports  were  chartered  and 
operated  by  the  British  Government, 
and  are  therefore  classed  as  British 
transports.  Those  Dutch  vessels  which 
were  requisitioned  by  the  United  States 
are  classed  as  American  transports. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  there  were 
at  times  upwards  of  150,000  troops  on 
the  ocean  en  route  to  Europe.  The 
largest  troop  convoy  that  was  assem- 
bled carried  36,000  men  in  15  ships. 
The  high  water  mark  in  troop  transpor- 
tation was  reached  in  July,  191 8,  when 
318,000  men  were  landed  in  Europe 
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during  that  month,  not  including  a  few 
British  Colonial  troops  and  a  few  thou- 
sand enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

THB    CONVOY    PURNISHBD    PROTBCTION 
AGAINST  THB  SUBMARINE. 

Although  escorted  convoys  were  not 
entirely  immune  from  submarine  at- 
tack, the  presence  of  the  escorting 
vessels  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
submarine  to  deliver  an  attack  with 
any  chance  of  success.  In  short,  sub- 
marines found  it  very  dangerous  to 
attack  a  convoy  escorted  by  destroyers 
armed  with  depth  charges.  There  was 
always,  however,  the  possibility  of  one 
or  more  enemy  raiders  making  good 
their  escape  from  the  North  Sea  to  prey 
upon  commerce  in  the  Atlantic.  As  a 
protection  against  this,  convoys  were 
escorted  across  the  ocean,  until  met  by 
destroyer  escorts,  by  vessels  of  the 
cruiser  class,  commonly  referred  to  as 
"ocean  escorts"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  smaller  vessels  that  escorted 
them  through  the  submarine  zone.  The 
American  Navy  furnished  these  ocean 
escorts  for  166  convoys  from  the 
United  States  to  England  and  France,  of 
which  84  were  troop  convoys.  All  but 
two  of  these  ocean  escorts  were  based 
upon  United  States  ports. 

An  inspection  of  the  charts  comparing 
the  sinkings  by  enemy  submarines  in 
April,  1917,  with  those  of  April,  1918,  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  convoy 
system  not  only  greatly  decreased  ton- 
nage losses  but  was  successful  in  forcing 
the  submarines  into  inshore  and  re- 
stricted waters,  so  that  they  might 
attack  those  vessels  which  had  been 
dispersed  from  large  convoys  and  were 
proceeding  independently  to  their  sev- 
eral ports  of  discharge.  In  April,  191 7, 
vessels  were  being  sunk  as  far  as  600 
miles  west  of  the  English  Channel, 
whereas  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  following  year,  almost  all  sink- 
ings were  in  the  close  vicinity  of  land. 

THB  CONVOY  SYSTBM  FORCED  THB  SUB- 
MARINE CLOSE  TO  SHORE. 

This  important  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  submarine  campaign  was 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  enemy  sub- 
marines to  locate  convoys  at  sea,  and 
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furthermore  very  dangerous  to  attack 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  limit 
their  operations  to  those  restricted 
waters  through  which  shipping  had  to 
pass,  as  for  example,  the  English 
Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  our  Allies,  who  patrolled 
these  restricted  waters  with  thousands 
of  small  craft  capable  of  carrying  depth 
charges,  but  not  sufficiently  seaworthy 
to  operate  in  the  Atlantic. 


SUHHAHY  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CONVOY 
SYSTEU. 

Reviewing  the  convoy  system,  the 
principal  advantages  derived  from  its 
adoption  were: 

(a)  It  furnished  a  great  measure  of 
protection  to  ships  at  sea  by  making  it 
difficult  for  enemy  submarines  to  find 
shipping.  When  convoys  were  sighted 
successful  attacks  by  submarines  were 
made  most  difficult.    A  convoy  of  50 
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There  was  a  further  reason  for  sub- 
marines operating  close  inshore,  for 
practically  all  shipping  at  sea  was 
assembled  into  convoys,  whereas  ves- 
sels proceeding  from  one  port  to  an- 
other along  the  coast  usually  sailed 
independently  through  only  partially 
patrolled  waters.  This  coastal  trade 
was  very  heavy  and  the  number  of 
vessels  available  for  escort  duty  was 
wholly  inadequate.  All  of  the  great 
coal  trade,  for  example,  from  Cardiff  to 
France,  passed  along  the  Cornish  coast 
independently  as  far  as  Falmouth, 
where  it  was  assembled  into  con- 
voys for  the  cross  channel  passage  to 
France. 


ships  is  a  very  small  dot  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  whereas  50  ships  steaming 
on  various  courses  cover  a  very  consid- 
erable area. 

(b)  It  reduced  the  losses  of  shipping 
to  about  one-tenth  that  of  the  losses  of 
independent  sailings. 

(c)  As  submarines  found  difficulty 
in  locating  convoys  on  the  high  seas 
they  were  forced  to  operate  in  restricted 
waters  where  Allied  anti-submarine 
craft  and  aircraft  were  most  effective 
in  sinking  a  large  number  of  them. 

(d)  It  protected  shipping  against 
the  gunfire  of  enemy  surface  raiders  and 
particularly  of  submarine  cruisers  car- 
rying large  calibre  guns,  as  each  convoy 
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was  escorted  by  one  or  more  "oceaa 
escorts"  or  cruisers. 

(e)  The  protection  afforded  by  ocean 
escorts  gave  the  mercantile  marine  a 
great  sense  of  security  and  of  confidence. 
Furthermore,  as  the  ocean  escorts  car- 
ried powerful  wireless  equipments  and 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules 
for  handling  secret  publications  and  tel- 
egraphic codes,  instructions  of  a  very 
secret  nature  could  be  sent  from  Lon- 


sub-chasers  appeal  most  strongly  to 
one's  imagination  by  reason  of  their 
small  size  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
operated  almost  entirely  by  volunteer 
crews.  A  total  of  170  of  these  boats 
were  based  on  ports  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
English  Channel,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
where  they  assisted  in  the  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare  directed  against  ene- 
my submarines.  They  were  operated 
in  groups,  and  the  personnel  were  espe- 
cially trained  in  submarine  hunting  by 
means  of  especially  constructed  listen- 
ing devices.  Five  special  and  three  aux- 
iliary bases  were  constructed  to  support 
these  vessels  and  to  maintain  them  in  an 
efficient  operating  condition. 

These  sub-chasers  were  uo-foot  gaso- 
line driven  boats,  which  were  built 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
They  displaced  60  tons  and  carried  one 
3  inch  gun  and  12  depth  charges,  with  a 
crew  of  "2  officers  and  23  men.  These 
small  craft  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  escorted  in 
convoys  of  12  to  24,  sailing  as  fast  as 
they  were  fitted  out  and  commissioned. 
The  length  of  the  trip  neces^tated 
fueling  the  boats  at  sea,  and  towing 
them  for  part  of  the  trip. 


A  SUBHARIKE  CHASER 
don  direct  to  the  convoy  escort  com- 
mander and  in  this  way  routes  of  con- 
voys could  readily  be  changed  to  avoid 
submarine  activity  further  along  the 
intended  route.  Ocean  escorts  exer- 
cised rigid  control  over  the  convoys  and 
prevented  the  display  of  lights,  unneces- 
sary use  of  wireless,  throwing  garbage 
overboard  and  the  many  other  indis- 
cretions which  might  have  indicated  to 
the  enemy  their  presence.  In  a  similar 
manner  reports  could  be  received  from 
convoys  through  the  medium  of  the 
ocean  escort. 

THE    TINY    SUBMARINB   CHA8EB8    WBRB 
VSRY  EPFSCTIVS. 

Of  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
anti-submarine   patrol,  the  American 
1080 


Thirty-six  of  these  chasers  operated 
from  Corfu,  Greece,  forming  part  of  the 
"barrage"  across  the  Straits  of  Otran- 
to.  Others  operated  from  Plymouth, 
protecting  the  western  end  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  hunting  submarines 
in  that  locality.  A  third  detachment 
operated  from  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
using  Wexford  and  Holyhead  as  auxil- 
iary Irish  bases,  and  Berehaven  as  an 
auxiliary  base  for  the  southwest  coast 
of  Ireland,  Finally,  when  Austria 
signed  the  Armistice,  18  of  them,  which 
were  then  at  the  Azores  en  route  from 
the  United  States,  were  ordered  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  did  valuable 
work  against  the  German  submarines 
which  were  forced  to  leave  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  lack  of  operating  bases.  The 
operations  of  these  boats  were  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  most  other 
anti-submarine  vessels.  They  carried 
as  part  of  their  equipment  American 
listening  deviceswhich  enabled  them  to 
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follow  and  attack  submerged  sub- 
marines with  considerable  success.  At 
night  they  drifted  noiselessly  with  their 
listening  devices  manned  and  could 
hear  a  submarine  at  a  distance  depend- 
ing upon  the  speed  at  which  it  was 
going.  Many  of  their  most  successful 
attacks  were  made  in  this  manner,  for 
at  night  the  submarines  lost  the  pro- 
tection of  sight,  while  remaining  equal- 
ly vulnerable  to  detection  by  sound. 

By  day  they  patrolled,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  listen  for  submerged  sub- 
marines. This  form  of  patrol  was  not 
as  successful  as  the  night  work,  though 
several  good  encounters  took  place.  In 
addition  to  their  strictly  anti-subma- 
rine work,  they  frequently  assisted  in 
the  forming  of  convoys,  helped  tor- 
pedoed vessels  to  reach  port,  and 
destroyed  drifting  mines. 

THB    SMALI     CRAFT    AT    THB    BOUBARD- 
IifBNT  OF  DURA2ZO. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  per- 
formance of  the  chasers  was  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  bombardment  of 
Durazzo.  In  this  affair  they  were  the 
covering  force  for  the  Italian  and  Brit- 
ish vessels  engaged  in  the  bombard- 
ment. Though  one  division  was  be- 
tween the  fire  of  the  Austrian  forts  and 
the  bombarding  vessels,  to  protect  the 
latter  from  submarine  attack,  they 
escaped  unscathed  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  beating  off  the  submarines.  The 
Italian  Naval  General  Staff  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  chasers'  work, 
and  credited  them  with  sinking  two 
enemy  submarines.  The  Commander 
of  the  British  Adriatic  Force  in  express- 
ing his  appreciation  credited  them  defi- 
nitely with  destroying  one  submarine, 
and  damaging  and  probably  destroy- 
ing another.  He  added  "They  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  themselves."  Subse- 
quently the  chasers  participated  in  the 
taking  of  Durazzo  and  did  valuable 
work  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  pro- 
tecting our  interests,  and  assisting  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  occu- 
pied territory. 

STRICT    CONTROL    OF    UKRCBANT    BHIP> 
PINO  FOUND  NECESSARY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  it 
became  necessary  to  control  shipping. 
As  all  vessels  were  required  to  proceed 


without  lights,  it  was  necessary  to  regu- 
late their  movements  so  as  to  avoid 
collisions,  not  only  between  east  and 
west  bound  vessels,  but  also  between 
these  and  the  vessels  crossing  their 
tracks  from  north  and  south.  Further- 
more, it  was  necessary  to  know  the  po- 
sitions of  all  shipping  at  sea  so  as  to 
divert  it  as  necessary  away  from  enemy 
submarines  and  mined  waters.  To  this 
end  wireless  war  warnings  were  regularly 


EXPLOSION  OF  A  GERMAK  HIKE 


sent  out.  These  warnings  were  always 
in  dpher  to  prevent  their  being  read  by 
the  enemy. 

It  was  evident  in  the  beginning  that 
a  single  control  of  all  shipping  must  be 
exercised  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
avoid  collisions,  prevent  interference  in 
war  warnings,  divert  vessels  to  safe  har- 
bors, and  so  forth.  As  the  British  had 
the  largest  organization  and  the  great- 
est interest  in  shipping,  and  as  the  com- 
munication servitx  to  London  was  the 
most  complete  in  Europe,  and  further 
as  the  British  InteUigence  Service  was 
a  very  highly  developed  one,  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  naturally  became  the 
centre  for  controlling  the  movements  of 
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all  shipping,  each  nation  being  repre- 
sented in  this  control  through  their 
naval  organizations  in  London. 

How     THE     UACHtNBRY     Or     CONTROL 
WAS  BXBSCISSD. 

In  order  to  exercise  a  rigid  control 
over  the  sailing  of  ships,  and  particu- 
larly in  order  to  route  all  ships  and  con- 
voys to  the  best  advantage,  naval  offi- 
cers were  stationed  in  all  the  principal 
ports  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Medi- 


had  grown  to  large  proportions.  A 
great  deal  of  secret  printed  instructions 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  Admiral- 
ty on  behalf  of  the  Allies  and  distributed 
to  Allied  shipping,  and,  of  course,  Amer- 
ica took  advantage  of  the  system  al- 
ready organized  and  in  operation  and 
entered  into  this  joint  control  through 
the  headquarters  in  London  of  the 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Forces. 


CREW  OF  A  SUBMABIHE 
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terranean  to  advise  ships  as  to  routes 
and  to  furnish  them  the  latest  sailing 
directions. 

When  the  Germans  began  the  inten- 
sive submarine  campaign  it  became 
necessary  to  prescribe  in  greater  detail 
the  route  that  each  ship  should  take  in 
approaching  European  ports.  The 
necessary  information  was  sent  out 
from  London  to  the  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  principal  ports  of  the  world, 
and  communicated  by  these  organiza- 
tions to  all  Allied  ships  before  sailing. 
This  unity  of  control  was  maintained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
when  America  entered  the  war  the  sys- 
tem described  was  in  full  operation  and 
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Thus  all  shipping  controlled  by  the 
Allies  was  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  vessels  sailing  from  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  New  York,  France,  etc, 
were  guided  by  similar  instructions, 
issued  in  French  and  English,  the  sys- 
tem was  operated  with  the  minimum 
chance  of  error.  After  the  opening  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  method  in  use 
of  protecting  the  shipping  by  patrolling 
dangerous  areas  and  letting  ships  pro- 
ceed independently  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  losses— particularly  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
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1917 — became  so  serious  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  methods. 

The  convoy  system  was  adopted  and 
put  into  eflfect  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  same  reasons  for  strong  central 
control  of  all  shipping  obtained  more 
in  the  case  of  convoys  than  in  the  case 
of  vessels  sailing  independently,  for  as 
all  vessels  were  sailing  without  lights 
and  as  convoys  frequently  consisted  of 
upwards  of  thirty  vessels,  the  serious 
consequences  of  a  collision  caused  by 


r    CONVOV3    FUR. 
1      HtSHED  BY  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  details  of  the  organization  of 
convoys — providing  them  with  sig^ial 
manuals,  instructions  as  to  how  to 
manoeuvre  while  in  formation,  how  to 
proceed  in  a  fog  and  heavy  weather, 
etc.,  and  all  other  details  of  handling, 
were  worked  out  and  issued  from  Lon- 
don. The  U.S.  Navy  furnished  convoy 
commanders  for  all  American  troop 
convoys,  also  for  some  convoys  carry- 


A  GESHAH  WHE-LATIHG  SUBMARIHS  AT  WORK 


one  convoy  meeting  another  by  night 
or  in  a  iog  were  at  once  evident.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  colli- 
sions, as  well  as  to  give  convoys  safe 
routes,  each  Atlantic  convoy  was 
routed  from  London  and  the  route 
cabled  in  cipher  to  the  port  from  which 
the  convoy  sailed.  Furthermore,  as  the 
destroyer  escorts  were  necessarily  all 
based  in  Europe  the  schedule  of  convoy 
sailings  was  necessarily  determined  in 
London,  and  the  sailing  dates  from 
various  ports  were  regulated  so  as  to 
make  a  co-ordinated  system  in  which 
the  most  efficient  use  was  made  of 
available  destroyers,  and  congestion  of 
ports  avoided  by  separating  dates  of 
arrivals  of  convoys. 


ing  our  Army  stores.  All  other  convoys 
were  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
British  Navy. 

By  means  of  secret  codes,  wireless 
orders  could  be  sent  to  any  distance 
and  the  convoys  diverted  from  their 
routes  as  necessary  to  avoid  enemy 
submarines  or  other  convoys.  This 
control  from  London  applied  to  all  con- 
voys in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, whether  bound  for  France 
or  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  all 
troop  and  cargo  convoys,  including 
those  carrying  U.  S.  Troops,  as  well  as 
to  the  schedule  for  the  sailing  of  all 
convoys.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  are  manifest.  All  confusion 
and  difficulty  were  avoided,  and  the 
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HAVAL  RESERVE  DRILLUTG  AT 

most  efficient  use  was  made  of  the  vari- 
ous port  facilities.  The  accumulated 
experience  of  the  Allied  mercantile 
marines  was  available  in  London  for 
dissemination  to  all  the  Allies,  and  in- 
valuable aid  to  shipping  was  given  by 
the  Admiralty  Intelligence  Division, 
which  saved  thousands  of  tons  of  Allied 
shipping  by  timely  warning  to  the  con- 
voy section  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to 
the  control  that  was  exercised  with  the 
object  of  rendering  safer  the  passage  of 
shipping  at  sea.  As  the  submarine  war 
progressed  it  became  evident  to  all  the 
Allies  that  the  success  of  the  Allied  cam- 
paign was  entirely  dependent  on  ship- 
ping. To  effect  greater  economy  in  its 
use  and,  particularly,  to  make  the  most 
efficient  war  use  of  all  available  ship- 
ping, there  was  set  up  the  Allied  Mari- 
time Transport  Council,  whose  func- 
tion was  to  recommend  the  best  allo- 
cation of  ships,  regardless  of  their 
nationality.  Under  this  organization, 
certain  British  shipping  was  allocated 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  British  vessels 
not  only  carried  American  troops  to 
Europe  in  large  numbers,  but  also  sup- 
plies from  America  to  France  for  the 
U.  S.  Array. 

ITTHY  THB  SUBliAKINB  COULD   NOT  DB- 
W      STROY  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTS. 

The  public  in  general  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reasons  why  German  sub- 
marines failed  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
troops  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
Germans  were  averse  to  sinking  trans- 
ports, as  they  torpedoed  the  Tuscania, 
Moldavia,  Persic,  and  other  troopships 
in  the  Mediterranean.    At  least  three 
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other  troop  convoys  were  ineffectually 
attacked  by  submarines,  and  the  Ger- 
man press  commented  gloatingly  when 
they  thought  they  had  sunk  the  Levi- 
athan, though  they  discovered  later 
that  it  was  the  Justicia.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  transports  for 
cargo  vessels,  as  the  two  types  are  quite 
distinct.  Transports  in  general  have 
two  or  more  smoke-stacks,  and  their 
superstructure  decks  and  higher  speed 
makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  them  from 
cargo  vessels.  The  main  reasons  why 
submarines  were  unable  to  hinder  the 
flow  of  troops  are  as  follows — 

a.  Speed  of  Transports. 

In  general,  no  vessels  were  permitted 
to  carry  troops  that  were  unable  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  at  least  12  knots, 
and  many  of  the  transports  had  speeds 
of  15  knots  up  to  22  knots.  It  must  be 
understood  that  high  speed  in  itself 
does  not  render  ships  immune  from  at- 
tack. High  speed,  however,  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  for  a  submarine  to 
get  in  a  favorable  position  to  deliver  an 
attack.  Unless  a  submarine  is  almost 
in  the  course  of  a  fast  ship  it  will  have 
little  chance  of  getting  in  position  for 
attack,  as  the  submerged  speed  of  sub- 
marines is  only  7-8  knots.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  hit  a  high-speed  vessel 
the  torpedo  must  be  fired  farther  ahead 
than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  vessel,  and 
as  the  torpedo  reveals  itself  by  its  wake 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  a  fast 
ship  to  avoid  the  attack  by  manceuver- 
ing  than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  vessel.  A 
considerable  degree  of  immunity,  there- 
fore, was  insured  by  selecting  vessels  of 
good  speed  to  serve  as  transports. 

b.  Destroyer  Protection. 
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In  general,  transports  were  assigned  If  a  submarine  took  station  in  one  of 

a  destroyer  escort,  which  was  about  these  troop  transport  lanes  he  might 

Ikree  times  as  strong  as  the  escort  as-  have  remained  for  weeks  without  even 

signed  to  cargo  vessels.    In  some  cases  sighting  a  convoy.    Even  if  the  sub- 

of  particularly  valuable  transports  the  marines  had  known   at  all  times  the 

escort  was  ten  times  as  strong.  positions  of  these  troop  lanes  and  had 

c.  Darkness.  concentrated  their  effort  in  them,  they 
During  darkness,  the  periscope  of  the  would  have  found  in  each  convoy  a 

submarine  is  useless, 
and  submarines  must 
come  to  the  surface  if 
they  desire  to  deliver 
attack.  While  on  the 
surface  submarines  be- 
come subject  to  at- 
tack by  destroyers  sur- 
rounding the  convoy. 
During  the  ordinary 
dark  night  visibility 
does  not  exceed  more 
than  from  half-a-mile 
to  a  mile,  and,  as  the 
convoy  is  completely 
darkened,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  submarine 
finding  a  convoy  at 
night  is  extremely  re- 
mote, and  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  to  the 
submarine  if  he  at- 
tempts to  attack.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons 
troop  convoys  in  gen- 
eral, while  in  the  open 
sea,  were  brought 
through  the  most  dan- 
gerous submarine  areas 
during  darkness. 

d.  RoutingofTrans- 
ports. 

As  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  vessels  in 
Atlantic  convoys  car- 
ried troops  it  was  the"""^*  the  mihe-fields  OP  the  itokth  sea 

Dractice.whenDOSsible,   The  Gubud  nune-Heldi  *u«  liid  eirly  in  the  war.    The  Biitlih  Uld  minci 
*;  .  '  '^    .  uion  the  SRiiU  of  Ddt«,  oil  tb«  GetouB  poru,  *nd  ofl  ScoUnod  mil  ths  Shet- 
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through  which  cargo  convoys  did  not     relatively  small  number  of  ships,  all  of 


pass  and  these  lanes  were  constantly 
shifted  according  to  the  known  posi- 
tions of  the  submarines.  This  greatly 
increased  the  safety  of  troop  transports, 
as  it  practically  forced  submarines  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  areas 
through  which  cargo  vessels  (compris- 
ing 85  per  cent  of  the  shipping)  passed. 


high  speed,  and  hence  difficult  to 
attack.  Furthermore,  the  destroyer 
escort  was  three  times  as  strong  as 
the  escort  protecting  cargo  vessels, 

FAILUSB    TO    DESTROY    TRANSPORTS 
CAUSES  TROUBL.E  IN  QERMANY. 

In  the  summer  of    1918,  when  the 
transport  of  troops  reached  such  large 
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proportions,  it  became  evident  to  the 
enemy  that  this  flow  of  troops,  if  unin- 
terrupted, would  shortly  reverse  the 
military  situation  on  land,  and  conse- 
quently there  were  great  clamorings 
in  the  German  press  against  their 
Admiralty  for  the  failure  of  the  sub- 
marines to  sink  the  transports.  Wheth- 
er or  not  such  action  was  justified  on 
sound  military  grounds,  the  failure  to 
accomplish  this  led  directly  to  the  fall, 
in  August,  1918,  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  von  Capelle.  The  new  Min- 
ister, Admiral  von  Mann,  presumably 
catering  to  public  opinion,  apparently 
made  a  determined  effort  to  destroy 
troop  transports  en  route  to  France.  If 
this  was  his  intention  it  failed  miser- 
ably for  the  sinkings  of  merchant 
tonnage  continued  to  fall  off  steadily 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
why  we  did  not  destroy  those  enemy 
naval  bases  from  which  submarines 
operated — "Dig  the  rats  out  of  their 
holes"  was  the  popular  demand.  We 
did  bomb  those  bases  from  aircraft 
but  with  only  indifferent  results,  for 
they  were  heavily  protected  and  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  possibility  of  such  at- 
tempts being  made  was  naturally  fore- 
seen by  the  enemy,  with  the  result  that 
precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against 
raids  which  would  have  been  futile  on 
our  part.  It  would  have  been  like  but- 
ting one's  head  against  a  stone  wall  in 
the  attempt  to  knock  it  down.  The 
British  Navy  did  succeed,  however,  in 
blocking  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  by  a 
determined  and  masterful  stroke,  thus 
temporarily  closing  these  p)orts. 

THE   PLAN    TO   BOTTLE   UP  SUBMARINES 
IN  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  bottle 
the  submarines  up  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  this  way  prevent  them  from  op- 
erating against  shipping  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  its  approaches.  The  British 
Navy,  after  years  of  effort,  succeeded 
in  blocking  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  such 
an  extent  that  submarines  were  unable 
to  pass  through  them.  It  then  remained 
to  block  the  Northern  exits  froiji  the 
North  Sea  and  the  submarine  menace 
would  be  reduced  to  almost  negligible 
proportions.    It  was  decided  that  this 
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should  be  done  by  a  joint  operation  of 
the  U.  S.  and  British  Navies,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  established  two  large 
mining  bases  at  Inverness  and  Inver- 
gordon  in  Scotland  from  which  to  con- 
duct operations. 

This  work  involved  the  designing  of 
an  entirely  new  type  of  mine  and  its 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  We 
agreed  to  invent  the  mine  and  build  it, 
which  we  did.  To  lay  these  mines  a 
squadron  of  American  merchantmen 
were  converted  into  special  mine  carry- 
ing vessels  and  were  sent  to  Europe 
under  the  command  of  American 
Naval  officers  and  manned  by  Naval 
crews.  The  execution  of  the  general 
plan  was  accomplished  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  British  Navy,  for 
during  the  actual  mine-laying  opera- 
tions our  ships  were  protected  by  Brit- 
ish destroyers.  This  material  co-opera- 
tion was  necessary,  for  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  War  did  American  destroyers 
operate  in  the  North  Sea.  They  were 
naturally  based  on  those  ports  nearer 
their  source  of  supplies  at  home,  and 
from  which  they  could  operate  most 
effectually  in  escorting  troop  and  mer- 
chant convoys. 

IAYINQ    THE    GREAT    NORTH     SEA    MINE 
^    BARRAGE. 

When  the  Armistice  with  Germany 
was  signed  this  American  Mine  Force, 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  Strauss,  U.  S.  Navy,  consisted 
of  300  officers  and  over  6,000  enlisted 
personnel,  who  operated  the  two  princi- 
pal shore  establishments  at  Inverness 
and  Invergordon,  and  in  addition  the 
following  vessels  comprising  the  mining 
squadron.  This  squadron  was  com- 
posed of  the  mine  planters 

Baltimore  Canandaigua 

San  Francisco     Roanoke 

QUINNEBAUG  SaRANAC 

HOUSATONIC  ShAWMUT 

CoNANicus  Aroostook 

Tugs  (mine  sweepers) 

Patuxent  Patapsco 

Tender 

Black  Hawk 

which  had  arrived  in  Europe  between 

March  17  and  June  29,  1918,  and  was 

commanded  by  Captain  R.  R.  Belknap, 

U.  S.  Navy. 
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The  laying  of  the  "Northern  Mine 
Barrage"  was  undoubtedly  the  largest 
single  mining  operation  ever  under- 
taken. The  total  barrage  was  approxi- 
mately 240  miles  long  and  30  miles 
wide.  It  consisted  of  15  "fences"  of 
mines  laid  about  lOO  yards  apart. 
Active  operations  were  begun  on  June 
8,  1918,  and  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed  the  U.S.  Navy  had  planted  56,571 
mines.  In  one  operation  a  field  of  5,520 
mines  was  laid  in  3  hours  and  51  min- 


from  a  German  source,  these  cases  must 
still  be  considered  as  "possibilities" 
only.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  at  least  ten  enemy  subma- 
rines ended  their  careers  at  the  barrage 
before  the  middle  of  October,  1918. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain  and  that 
is  that  this  barrage  had  a  very  destruc- 
tive effect  on  the  morale  of  enemy  sub- 
marine crews  and  that  no  small  amount 
of  panic  was  created  thereby.  Although 
the  expense  involved  was  considerable, 
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utes,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,440  mines  per 
hour,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mining  operations.  The  average  num- 
ber of  mines  laid  per  trip  or  "excursion" 
was  4,343.  The  total  cost  of  this  bar- 
rage, 70  per  cent  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  American  Navy,  up  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  was  about  $48,275,- 
000.00. 

TtrHAT  THE  EFFECTS  WERE  OF  THIS 
W      GREAT  BAKKAOE 

Although  but  few  concrete  results 
can  be  credited  to  this  great  mine  bar- 
rage, it  is  definitely  known  that  at 
least  6  enemy  submarines  were  serious- 
ly damaged  whilst  attempting  to  cross 
it,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  several 
submarines  were  sunk.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  these  facts  as 
absolute,  however,  and  until  more  con- 
clusive evidence  is  obtained,  probably 


the  results  achieved  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  expenditures  made, 
for  it  was  doubtless  a  powerful  factor 
in  assisting  the  enemy  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  quit  before  the  quitting  got 
any  worse.  Had  the  war  continued, 
additional  "fences"  would  have  been 
added  to  the  barrage,  thus  increasing 
its  density  and  rendering  passage  across 
it  more  and  more  dangerous. 

NAVAL  OUM3  UNDER   A  REAR  ADMIRAL 
IN  FRANCE. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1918,  the  Navy 
Department  offered  to  supply  for  use 
on  the  western  front  a  number  of  14- 
inch,  50-calibre  guns  which  had  been 
built  for  the  six  battle  cruisers  whose 
contniction  was  arrested  by  our  entry 
into  the  war.  This  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  army.  Accordingly  the  railroad 
gun  carriages,  special  locomotives,  and 
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all  other  necessary  equipment  was 
designed  and  contracted  for,  and  by  the 
early  spring  five  complete  mobile  land 
batteries  were  ready  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  These  units  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  C.  P. 
Plunkett,  U.  S.  Navy,  who,  with  char- 
acteristic energy,  completed  his  prep- 
arations for  sailing  in  record  time  and 
arrived  in  France  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  and  at  once  set  about  assembling 
his  guns  for  active  duty  at  the  front. 

Although  manned  and  served  en- 
tirely by  naval  personnel  this  unit  was 
placed  under  the  operational  command 
of  General  Pershing.  The  first  gun  was 
mounted  on  August  5,  1918,  at  Saint 
Nazaire,  France,  and  on  August  13  a 
request  was  received  from  General 
Pershing  to  send  two  of  the  guns  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  the  front  for  an 
important  mission.  Guns  No.  i  and 
No.  2  accordingly  left  Saint  Nazaire 
for  the  Western  Front  on  August  17 
and  18,  but  unfortunately  their  object- 
ive, the  German  long-range  gun  which 
fired  into  Paris,  had  been  moved  be- 
fore they  got  into  position. 

These  guns  were  the  most  powerful 
artillery  units  on  the  Western  Front. 
Their  range  was  42,500  yards,  or  about 
24  statute  miles,  and  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  shooting  done  was 
remarkably  accurate  for  such  long 
ranges.  Each  gun  was  a  complete  self- 
sustaining  unit,  consisting  of  one  loco- 
motive, one  railroad  gun  carriage  and  a 
number  of  cars.  The  cars  carried  the 
ammunition  and  were  equipped  with 
ample  accommodations  for  the  operating 
personnel.  In  all,  these  guns  fired  646 
rounds  from  seven  different  points, 
principally  from  Soissons,  Charny  and 
Thierville,  between  September  2  and 
the  Armistice. 

THE  SIXTH   BATTLE  SQUADRON   OF   THB 
QRAND  FLEET. 

During  the  winter  of  I9i7-'i8,  a 
division  of  American  battleships  con- 
sisting of  the  New  York,  Florida,  Wyo- 
ming, Texas,  and  Arkansas,  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Hugh 
Rodman,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  attached  to 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  as  reinforce- 
ments. These  vessels  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  were  of  the  coal-burning 
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type,  in  preference  to  those  burning  oil 
— the  supply  of  which  was  limited. 
These  battleships  were  incorporated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Fleet  and 
were  officially  designated  as  the  **  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron. "  Their  co-operation 
with  the  British  was  excellent  in  all 
respects,  and  they  would  certainly  have 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  to  the  coun- 
try they  represented  had  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  given  them  a  chance  to 
prove  their  worth.  As  it  was,  the  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron  rendered  valuable 
duty  in  the  North  Sea,  taking  its  regu- 
lar turn  in  escorting  convoys  to  and 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

OTHER    DREADNOUGHTS    STATIONED    ON 
THE  IRISH  COAST. 

In  addition  to  those  battleships 
which  were  attached  to  the  Grand  Fleet 
three  American  dreadnoughts  were 
based  at  Berehaven,  Ireland,  and  there 
held  in  readiness  to  oppose  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy  battle 
cruisers  or  heavily  armed  ships  directed 
against  commerce  in  the  Atlantic. 
There  was  always  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  making  a  sortie  of  this  nature, 
which  had  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  employment  of  these  ships.  Ger- 
man naval  authorities  had  been  severe- 
ly criticised  by  their  own  press  for  their 
failure  to  interrupt  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  It  would  have  been  nat- 
ural for  the  German  Admiralty  to 
attempt  to  sever  the  naval  lines  of 
communication  by  sending  out  one  or 
more  fast  battle  cruisers  to  prey  on 
commerce — a  forlorn  hope,  to  be  sure, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  possibility.  Al- 
though the  enemy  raiders  never  ap- 
peared, this  American  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Utah,  Nevada,  and  the 
Oklahoma,  under  the  able  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  T.  S.  Rogers,  U.  S.  Navy, 
did  excellent  work  in  escorting  a  num- 
ber of  troop  convoys  as  an  additional 
precaution  against  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  enemy  raiders. 

THE  NAVAL  AIR  SQUADRONS  IN  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  written 
about  **The  Flying  Sailors, "  and  of  the 
splendid  work  to  their  credit.  With  but 
very  few  exceptions,  all  of  our  naval  air 
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stations  in  Europe  had  to  be  built  from 
the  ground  up.  This  took  considerable 
time  and,  in  consequence,  United 
States  naval  aviation  in  Europe  was 
only  just  beginning  to  function  on  a 
large  scale  when  the  Armistice  with 
Germany  was  signed. 

Large  naval  aviation  establishments 
were  erected   in   England   at  Killing- 


the    anti-submarine    campaign    being 
waged  against  him. 

Seaplanes  were  especially  valuable 
for  escort  duty  by  reason  of  their  great 
radius  of  action  and  their  ability  to 
see  the  submarine  at  a  distance.  They 
were,  furthermore,  extremely  useful  in 
preventing  submarine  mine-laying  op- 
erations close  inshore.    It  is  difficult  to 


REVELATIOHS  OP  HEW 

IB  flibinc  bciiti  or  tn,wln: 
>aen  ImproTfld. 

holme  and  Eastleigh;  in  Ireland  at 
Queenstown,  Lough  Foyle,  Wexford 
and  at  Bantry  Bay;  in  France  at  Dun- 
kerque,  Traguier,  I'Aber  Vrach,  Brest, 
lie  Tudy,  Le  Croisie,  Fromentine,  St. 
Trojan,  Arcachon,  Guipavas,  Paim- 
bceuf,  Gujan,  La  Trinity,  La  Pallice 
and  Paulliac,  and,  in  addition,  a  large 
bombing  group  in  the  Flanders  area; 
in  Italy  at  Porto  Corsini  and  Pescara, 
and  even  greater  projects  were  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  when  the  end  came. 
Much  of  the  work  accomplished  was 
done  in  the  North  Sea,  and  consisted 
in  escorting  convoys,  patrolling  mine 
fields,  and  reconnaissance  flights.  The 
establishment  of  naval  aviation  in 
Europe  was  one  of  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  for  the  enemy  appreciated 
what  a  powerful  force  this  would  be  in 
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TTPES  AFTER  THE  WAS 
ul-llncs.    Although  tha  eod  of  tb*  «u  did  not  rcirtd  ut 

ytt  tbns  ware  ■nbmniiblB  mgicbuitnien  like  tbe  Brcm- 
■,  wbilt  tilt  iftd,  unumant  and  ulctr  daiicM  of  the 

estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  seaplane 
in  the  Great  War,  but  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  it  was  a  very  distinct  asset, 
and  its  use  against  the  enemy  subma- 
rine was  in  a  very  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  attained  in 
overcoming  that  menace. 


Without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
and  the  least-known  type  of  vessel 
used  in  the  anti-submarine  campaign 
was  the  "mystery  ship."  As  the  name 
implies,  mystery,  or  more  properly, 
secrecy,  was  essential  to  its  successful 
operation,  for  in  reality  the  mystery 
ship  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
merchant  ship  carrying  concealed  guns 
and  torpedoes,  which  could  be  brought 
very  quickly  into  action  by  dropping 
false  sides  or  laying  aside  other  ingen- 
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thus  simulating  the  actions  of  a  mer- 
chant crew  abandoning  their  ship  to  its 
fate.  The  other  half  of  the  crew  would 
remain  hidden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
cealed guns  or  torpedo  tubes  awaiting 
the  word  from  their  captain  to  open  fire. 
The  submarine,  after  circling  the  ship 
several  times,  with  only  the  tip  of  its 
periscope  exposed,  would  generally 
come  to  the  surface  to  interrogate  the 
survivors,  or  in  reality  the  "  panic 
party,"  drifting  around  in  their  boats. 
It  was  part  of  a  submarine  command- 


ious   contrivances  devised   to  conceal 
their  existence. 

Their  method  of  operating  against 
the  enemy  was  to  trick  him  into  the 
belief   that   they  were  harmless  mer- 
chantmen, and  then,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, to  deal  the  death-blow  from  a 
hidden  gun  or  torpedo.    This  work  re- 
quired the  very  highest  type  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  courage,  for  which  reason 
crews  were  selected  always  from  volun- 
teers and  with  the  greatest  care.   Every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  in  the 
reconstruction    of    the  ^ 
ship   to  insure  its  re- 
maining afloat  as  long 
a  time  as  possible  after 
it  had  been  torpedoed. 
Interior  compartments 
were  filled  with  wood  so 
as  to  increase  the  buoy- 
ancy and  thus  prevent 
sinking  or  increase  the 
time  interval  between 
torpedolngand  sinking. 

How     THE      MYSTERY 
SHIPS  INVITBD   AT- 
TACK. 

Di^uised  as  a  harm- 
less old  merchant  ves- 
sel, the  heavily  armed 

decoy-ship     would     in-         DEPTH  CHASOB  DROPPED  by  a  DBSTSOTER  exploding 
vite  attack   by  cruising  The  dspth  cHucai  **»  CTUnde»  coDUininc  from  300  to  600  pouDdt  Dl  Ufll 

at  slow  speed  back  and  .'Jf^^'/pi^S^  .™%XA^'  ""'*  •■"i.-c««.^'  bj  th»  «uot..   Th„  «™ia  U 
forth     through     those 

waters    in    which    enemy    submarines  er's  business  to  obtain  as  much  informa- 

were  likely  to  be  encountered.    Some-  tion  as  possible  relative  to  the  charac- 

times  she  would  be  attached  to  a  large  ter  of  the  ship  he  had  torpedoed,  its 

convoyof  ships  and,  pretending  to  have  cargo,  destination,  and  all  other  per- 

engine  trouble,  would  drop  astern  in  tinent   facts.     This  was   necessary   in 

the  hope  that  a  submarine  would  tor-  order  to  prove  his  claim  of  having  sunk 


pedo  her  as  a  defenseless  lame  duck. 

When  a  submarine  was  sighted,  its 
presence  would  be  ignored.  The  mys- 
tery ship  would  continue  on  her  course 
as  though  she  didn't  know  that  a  sub- 
marine was  in  the  vicinity.  This  was 
part  of  the  game  and  gave  the  enemy 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  best  position  for  launching  a  tor- 
pedo. 

After  the  ship  had  been  hit  the  pro- 
cedure was  as  follows:    one-half  of  the 


her. 

1      ■ 


lITtNO  IN  ITS  vie- 


-KB  StJBUARINE.  ■ 
TORY.  IS  CAUGHT. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  crew  remain- 
ing on  board  the  mystery  ship  would 
watch  every  movement  of  the  subma- 
rine through  peep-holes  here  and  there, 
just  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  before  it 
springs  to  the  attack.  The  unsuspect- 
ing submarine,  full  of  satisfaction  and 
flushed  with  the  wine  of  victory,  would 
be  lying  on  the  water  interrogating  the 


crew,  officially  known  as  the  "panic  apparently  grief-stricken  survivors, 
party,"  would  be  ordered  to  abandon  whensuddenly,  from  his  concealed  posi- 
ship  in  apparent  confusion  and  panic,     tion  on  the  bridge,  the  captain  of  the 
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ship  would  give  the  order  to  drop  the 
false  sides  and  open  fire.  The  result  was 
generally  disastrous  to  the  submarine. 
The  work  of  the  mystery  ships  was 
hazardous  to  a  degree  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  entire  English- 
speaking  race,  for  the  percentage  of 
casualties  was  great.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  there  was  never  any 
lack  of  volunteers,  for  the  duty  was 
considered  one  of  honor  and  glory. 


ADMIRAL  von  CAPQXE 

The  American  Navy  operated  one 
mystery  ship,  officially  known  as  the 
U.  S.  S.  Santee,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain David  C.  Hanrahan,  U,  S.  Navy, 
and  manned  with  a  volunteer  crew 
from  the  destroyers  based  at  Queens- 
town.  After  several  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion, the  Santee  left  Queenstown  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  27,  1917,  en 
route  to  Bantry  Bay  for  training.  At 
8  j^5  that  night  she  was  torpedoed  by  a 
submarine  and  completely  disabled. 
The  submarine  evidently  suspected  the 
Santee  of  being  a  mystery  ship  and 
made  no  attempt  to  interrogate  the 
survivors  or  to  investigate  the  results 
of  her  attack.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
injured,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
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Santee  was  towed  into  port.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  decoy  ships, 
and  as  the  trick  could  no  longer  be  suc- 
cessfully executed,  no  further  mystery 
ships  were  operated  by  the  American 
Navy. 

THB  SUCCESS  OF  THE  MEASURES  AQAINST 
THE  SUBMARINE. 

*  Above  we  have  considered  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  destroying  submarines. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  results  ac- 
complished. 

The  most  effective  measures  used 
against  the  submarines  are  given  below 
in  the  order  of  their  value: 

(a)  Depth  charges. 

(b)  Mines. 

(c)  Torpedoes  fired  from  the  sub- 
marines. 

(d)  Mystery  ships. 

(e)  Gun-fire. 

A  total  of  205  German  submarines 
were  put  out  of  action  during  the  war. 
Of  these,  ninety  per  cent  were  destroyed 
by  Great  Britain,  five  per  cent  by  the 
United  States,  and  five  per  cent  by 
France  and  Italy.  These  figures  are  an 
approximation,  but  they  are  the  most 
accurate  available  at  this  time. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the 
number  of  enemy  submarines  oper- 
ating at  any  one  time  was  not  great. 
The  average  number  for  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  1918,  for  ex- 
ample, was  about  thirty-three,  of  which 
twenty-three  were  operating  around 
the  British  Isles  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  French  coast,  eight  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, andoneortwooff  the  American 
coast. 


The  average  stay  at  sea  of  a  subma- 
rine was  about  twenty-seven  days  for 
the  U-boats,  twenty  days  or  less  for  the 
smaller  or  UB-boats,  and  from  three 
to  four  months  for  the  larger  cruiser 
type  of  submarines.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  making  the 
passage  to  and  from  the  operating 
areas,  except  for  those  boats  which 
operated  in  the  North  Sea. 

This  great  proportion  of  time  spent 
on  passage  made  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  maintain  more  than  an  aver- 
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age  of  about  eight  or  nine  submarines 
to  the  westward  of  the  British  Isles  and 
France.  The  popular  impression  seems 
to  be  that  those  areas  were  literally 
swarming  with  submarines  and  that 
they  were  attacking  merchantmen  in 
flotillas. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  Great  War,  and  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  submarine  menace: 

'PSVIBW  OF  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 
Iv     SITUATION  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

1.  Number  of  Submarines  avail- 

able at  beginning  of  the  War.   28 
Average  number  of  Submarines 
available  during  Summer  of 

1917 152 

Number  of  Submarines  avail- 
able at  end  of  the  War 168 

Number  of  Submarines  built 
during  the  War 340 

Number  of  Submarines  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  at  the  end 
of  the  War 70 

Number  of  Submarines  lost 
during  the  War 205 

2.  German   Submarines   on    hand 

or  available  at  the  end  pf  the 
War,  according  to  types: 

U-type 73 

UB-type 60 

UC- type 35 

Total 168 

3.  Summary  of  all  German  Sub- 

marines at  the  end  of  the  War: 

Losses 205 

Surrendered  at  Harwich 138 

Inspected  in  Germany 23 

Building  and  fitting  out 70 

Miscellaneous 8 

Total 444 

4.  Summary  of  all  Austrian  Sub- 

marines at  the  end  of  the  War: 

Total  built 35 

Obsolete  units 10 

Losses 7 

Total  available 18 

5.  German  Submarine  Situation  in 

January,  191 7,  as  revealed  by 
the  statement  of  Captain  Per- 
sius  in  the  "Berliner  Tage- 
blatt, '*  published  November 
18,  1918: 


Average      number      operating 

during  January,  1917 16 

or  12%  operating 
Average   number   under   repair 

during  January,  1917 28 

or  20%  under  repair 
Average  number  resting  during 

January,  1917 41 

or  30%  resting 
Average  number  training  during 

January,  1917 53 

or  38%  trials  and  training. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  American  Navy  was  success- 
ful in  supp)orting  Land  Power  and  fur- 
thering a  successful  decision  on  land, 
which,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning, 
was  the  chief  mission  of  the  fleets. 
How  well  we  co-operated  with  the 
British  Navy  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  received  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  191 8,  from  the  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  Sir  Rosslyn 
Wemyss,  R.  N.,  and  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

**  We  recognize  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude the  debt  we  owe  to  the  United 
States  Navy  for  its  wholehearted  sup- 
port during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
not  only  in  the  anti-submarine  cam- 
paign and  extensive  mine-laying  pro- 
gram, but  %also  in  sending  its  battle 
squadron  to  reinforce  the  Grand  Fleet. 

**We  do  not  forget  that  your  destroy- 
ers came  to  our  assistance  at  a  mo- 
ment when  our  small  craft  were  feeling 
the  severe  strain  of  three  years'  con- 
tinuous warfare;  we  admire  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  has  actuated 
your  every  effort  and  appreciate  to  the . 
full  the  loyal  way  in  which  you  have 
worked  with  us  throughout. 

**The  close  co-operation  between  our 
two  services  has,  I  venture  to  think, 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  war,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
association  has  been  as  agreeable  to  all 
of  us  as  it  has  been  to  us.  Future  gen- 
erations in  both  navies  will  always 
remember  that  their  predecessors  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  during  these  mo- 
mentous times  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
Right  and  Justice.*' 
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B.  U.  S.  Aiini.  aeropluie  curiei  te  tfae  BilUih  Hitt,  with  her  ■upx-dsck  spt 
BULCbinta  nuj  tAk«  on  (rom  it.  She  forma  a  atiuiie  coDtiut  to  tha  battle-ciulier  li 
nuksi  h«  otbtiwita  eouplcuDua  bulk  Ian  of  ■  mark  [at  tha  aiWDi]P. 


A  GERHAIf  WAS  SECRET  REVEALED 

.    .     ._  ....    II  sBireadenil  by  the  Gemuu  which  wai  diipla/ed  at  Harwich,  EnfUnd.    It  mi 

capable  of  accommodatliu  thiea  ■abmulnea  at  the  uima  tint.   Thli  ban  dock  waa  uiad   to  t«>t  the  atraocth  ol 
lh«  U-boata  bj  mcaBa  of  aii-pieaaai*  torreipoDdlac  to  tha  ftaanta  ol  watat.  Central  Newi  Service. 
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Torpedoed  Mole  at  Zeebnigge 

Chapter  LXV 

Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 

A  NAVAL  EPIC  OF  SAINT  GEORGE'S  DAY 


AFTER  Jutland  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
^^  kept  closely  to  its  base,  and  there 
was  no  naval  engagement  in  which 
large  ships  participated.  A  British 
convoy  was  lost  in  the  North  Sea  in 
October,  1917,  and  another  in  De- 
cember. Some  German  patrol  boats 
and  an  auxiliary  cruiser  were  sunk  and 
the  Germans  bombarded  Yarmouth 
for  the  third  time  early  in  1918,  but 
generally  only  the  ceaseless  vigilance 
demanded  from  the  fleets  prevented 
the  months  from  becoming  unbearably 
monotonous.  The  brilliant  operations 
against  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  afforded 
a  welcome  relief. 

These  raids  were  contrary  to  an 
approved  axiom  of  war,  namely  that 
ships  cannot  fight  against  forts  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  land  force. 
But  in  April  British  land  forces  were 
pre-occupied  with  Ludendorfl's  Flan- 
ders offensive,  and  it  behooved  the 
Senior  Service  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives unaided.  There  is  a  quality  of 
almost  impudent  audacity  in  the  plans 
evolved  by  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Roger 
Keyes,  and  a  spirit  of  glorified  "dare- 
deviltry"  among  the  bluejackets,  mar- 
ines and  officers  who  volunteered  for 
"an  enterprise  of  unusual  danger." 


As  the  Belgians  retreated  in  October, 
1914,  the  Germans  advanced  and  oc- 
cupied Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  The 
coast  between  these  two  ports  forms 
the  base  of  a  triangle;  whose  other  sides 
are  two  canals  connecting  Bruges  with 


Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  To  Bruges 
came  overland  from  Germany  sub- 
marines and  hght  surface  craft  which, 
fitted  together,  passed  outwards  to 
the  sea  (particularly  through  the 
Bruges-Zee brugge  Canal  which  was 
deeper),  and  constituted  a  grave  men- 
ace to  the  sea  communications  of  the 
British  Army  and  the  sea-borne  trade 
and  food  supplies  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  triangle  provided  an  ad- 
vance base  for  enemy  raiders,  fully  300 
miles  nearer  to  objects  of  attack  than 
North  Sea  ports  like  Emden  or  Bremen. 

THE  AUDACIOUS  PLjUtS  TO  REUOVE    THE 
ICSNACE. 

As  early  as  November,  1917,  plans 
for  removing  the  peril  were  begun  at 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Roger  Keyes, 
and  these  were  far  enough  advanced  in 
February  and  March  to  allow  of  the 
intensive  training  of  the  personnel  to 
proceed.  Volunteers  from  the  Grand 
Fleet  and  from  other  naval  units  shared 
the  honor  with  the  Dover  Patrol. 

The  canals  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 
are  continued  seawards  by  artificial 
harbors.  At  Zeebrugge  as  a  precaution 
against  the  silt,  a  mole  a  mile  long  and 
about  90  yards  wide  curves  like  a  pro- 
tecting arm  before  the  harbor's  mouth. 
Its  shore  end  is  formed  by  a  viaduct 
through  whose  piles  the  tides  run  freely. 

The  object  of  the  projected  expedi- 
tion was  to  block  the  mouths  of  the 
canals  where  they  ran  into  the  har- 
bors by  sinking  ships  in  the  channels, 
and  effect  as  much  damage  as  possible 
upon  the  harbors,  the  mole  and  the 
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fortifications.  Several  factors  made  the 
problem  a  difHcult  one.  Near  the  Bel- 
gian coast  the  water,  shallow  and 
shoal-strewn,  can  be  navigated  only 
by  vessels  of  light  draught,  which  are 
usually  small  and  slow.  Darkness  was 
absolutely  essential  because  of  the 
range  of  the  shore  batteries,  and  with 


slow  boats  it  was  necessary  to  start 
at  least  three  hours  before  darlc.  Thus 
the  enterprise  might  be  discovered 
by  airplanes,  Zeppelins  or  scouts,  at 
the  outset.  A  light  on-shore  wind  to 
carry  ahead  the  artificial  smoke- 
screens, low  visibility,  and  high  water 
to  allow  of  the  approach  of  the  block- 
ships  to  the  canal  mouth  were  other 
indispensable  conditions. 

CONDITIONS    FINALLY    ALLOW    THB   BX- 
PEDITION  TO  START. 

Finally  after  two  attempts — unsuc- 
cessful because  of  the  absence  of  one  or 
other  of  these  favoring  elements — the 
expedition  assembled  its  various  units 
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upon  the  eve  of  St.  George's  Day, 
April  22.  There  were  monitors  to  shell 
the  coast  batteries,  destroyers  to  "keep 
the  ring"  and  engage  any  enemy  force 
that  might  emerge  to  interfere,  old 
gun-boats  filled  with  cement  to  act 
as  block-ships,  motor  launches  to 
weave  the  curtain  of  smoke  ahead  and 
lay  navigation  signals,  coastal 
motoi -boats  to  act  as  rescuers, 
obsolete  submarines,  ex-ferry 
boats  and  ubiquitous  air-craft. 
All  had  their  place  in  the  plan. 
At  Zeebrugge  where  the  situa- 
tion was  more  complex  than  at 
Ostend,  three  block-ships  were 
to  sink  themselves  across  the 
exits  of  the  canal.  To  make  a 
diversion  in  order  that  the 
block-ships  could  get  into  the 
harbor  far  enough,  two  attacks 
were  planned  against  the  mole. 
At  the  sea-end  landing  parties 
were  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible  to  the  batteries  and  to 
the  sea-plane  station  and  sheds 
upon  the  mole.  Nearer  the 
shore  two  obsolete  submarines 
were  to  blow  up  the  viaduct. 

At  a  prearranged  place  the 
force  divided,  steering  separate 
courses  for  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge, where  already  the  mo- 
tor launches  were  at  work  close 
inshore  laying  their  smoke 
wreaths.  The  coastal  motor- 
boats  in  the  darkness  had 
mapped  out  the  inshore  course 
and  laid  aids  to  navigation.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  range  of  the 
coast  batteries  at  least  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  for  getting  away  before 
morning  twilight  was  required,  and 
working  from  this  fact  backward  the  ex- 
pedition went  according  to  programme 
in  a  very  remarkable  way.  ' '  For  Eng- 
land and  St.  George ! "  signaled  the  Ad- 
miral-in -charge.  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  from 
the  destroyer  Warwick,  as  the  Zee- 
brugge contingent  faded  into  the  on- 
coming darkness.  "And  may  we  give 
the  dragon'stail  a  damned  good  twist," 
the  Vindictive  responded  as  she  swung 
shorewards.  Ahead  of  her  rolled  the 
smoke-screen,  wrapped  atraut  her  by 
the  small  craft. 
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The  Vindictive,  an  old  cruiser  com- 
manded by  Captain  A.  F.  B.  Carpen- 
ter, and  the  Daffodil  and  the  Iris,  two 
ex-Liverpool  ferryboats  chosen  for  their 
great  capacity,  unsinkableness  and 
light  draught,  were  due  to  lay  alongside 
the  mole  at  midnight.  Before  St. 
George's  Day  was  a  minute  old  the 
cruiser  was  grating  her  fenders  in  the 
swell  that  eui^ied  across  the  outer  wall. 


gun-fire  and  shattered  by  the  tossing 
of  the  ship — might  reach  the  top  of  the 
mole.  There  had  already  been  fearful 
destruction  among  the  close-packed 
ranks  awaiting  disembarkation,  but 
now  the  men  swarmed  across  the  nar- 
row planks  sheer  into  the  guns' 
mouths  carrying  bombs  and  bayonets, 
mortars  and  scaling  ladders.  Then 
they  disappeared  into  the  smoke  and 
the  fire  and  the  din,  fighting  their  way 
along   the   mole,   bombing  sheds  and 


THE  OnE-TDlE  FERRT  BOATS,  IRIS  AHD  DAFFODIL 

The  Irii  4ad  Daffodil  ware  quite  unlike  their  ileiidet  Sstini  namsukai  either  In  build 

= —   ■' Tiiite  ihailow  wiCeii,  u  ' 


van  iqiut,  baorant  ukd  capui 

ODinbeta.   Their  alow  (ait  inpoaed  ■  handicap  (■ 
conliiifanl). 

When  she  left  the  Warwick  the  wind 
had  been  onshore,  but  before  she  got  in 
it  shifted  and  began  to  blow  the  fog 
out  to  sea  so  that  the  apprehensive 
enemy  sought  to  illuminate  the  dark 
night  with  the  unearthly  glare  of  star- 
shellsand  "flaming onions."  Seawards 
the  monitors  now  roared  forth  their 
shells,  shorewards  the  flames  were  leap- 
ing. 

The  Vindictive  was  fitted  on  one  side 
with  a  high  false  deck  and  light  draw- 
bridges with  a  hinge  in  the  middle. 
These  were  lowered  on  to  the  mole  but 
the  current  was  strong,  and  it  needed 
all  the  force  of  the  Daffodil  to  pin  the 
Vindictive  bodily  alongside  so  that  the 
bridges — many  of  them  splintered  by 


naoua  imaU  ciaft  a< 


tot  collaldalBble 


men,  and  even  a  destroyer  surprised  at 
anchor  inside  the  sea-wall.  The  Iris 
was  provided  with  grapnels  but  she 
could  not  grip  the  mole,  although  three 
officers  lost  their  lives  in  heroic  en- 
deavor to  fasten  her  in.  Captain  Car- 
penter, therefore,  ordered  her  to  push 
in  on  the  far  side  of  the  Vindictive  and 
such  men  as  could  scrambled  across 
the  bigger  ship  on  to  the  mole. 

THE  TWO  RBMAtNtNQ  FEATURES  OF  THE 
PLAN  SUCCEED. 

Fourteen  minutes  after  the  Vindic- 
tive's  arrival,  there  was  a  tremendous 
roar  and  a  huge  tower  of  flame  and 
debris  and  bodies  shot  up  into  the 
black  sky.  Submarine  C3  (Lieutenant 
Richard  D.  Sandford)  had  accom- 
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plished  its  mission.  Running  beneath 
the  viaduct  under  a  hail  of  machine 
gun  fire  from  the  Germans  above, 
her  commander  Hghted  the  fuses  and 
slipped  into  a  motor-boat.  The  pro- 
peller was  fouled  and  the  men  had  only 
a  couple  of  oars  and  a  couple  of  min- 
utes between  them  and  death.  Though 
all  were  wounded,  yet  they  made  good 
their  escape  and  were  picked  up  by  a 
motor  launch  beyond  the  harbor. 

The  block-ships  in  the  meanwhile  had 
made  the  entrance,  and  led  by  the 
Thetis  under  a  tornado  of  fire,  made 
straight  for  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
where  the  latter  fouled  her  propeller 
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in  the  defense-nets,  and  ceased  to 
make  way.  She  fired  a  green  rocket, 
thus  signaling  to  the  Intrepid  and 
Iphigenia  to  pass  her  on  the  starboard 
and  avoid  the  nets,  and  then  sank 
slowly,  engaging  the  nearest  shore 
battery  until  her  own  smoke  made  it 
impossible  to  continue  firing,  and  by  a 
final  effort  swinging  her  head  so  that 
she  obstructed  the  dredged  channel  of 
the  canal.  A  motor  launch  embarked 
the  surviving  members  of  her  crew  and 
then  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  harbor 
mouth  out  to  sea. 

The  Intrepid  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  canal,  and  went  right  in  with  guns 
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dr'iiig  point-blank  at  her  from  both 
banks.  Then  her  commander,  Lieu- 
tenant Bon  ham- Carter,  calmly  ma- 
noeuvred her  into  position  and  fired 
the  charges  which  sank  her.  Her  crew 
abandoned  the  ship,  rowed  down  the 
canal  in  two  cutters  and  a  skiff,  and 
were  picked  up  in  the  harbor  by  a  Brit- 
ish destroyer  and  a  motor  launch. 


only  the  Daffodil's  little  hooter  was 
left.  At  last  all  who  could  come  were 
aboard  and  the  vessels  shoved  off. 
While  the  Vindictive  lay  against  the 
mole,  though  her  super-structure  re- 
ceived fearful  punishment,  her  hull 
had  been  safe.  Now  this  was  in  danger 
as  the  big  shore  guns  spat  forth 
viciously  and  the  retreating  ships  put 


THE  PARAVAHB  IHVXnTED  BY  UEDTEnAHT  BtTRKET 
The  t«HTuia  was  in  eRKtlTa  conUiTancg  iu«d  ifainit  uliici  tnd  ■Dbmuioei.    Oas  kind  wu  s  torpsdo  nt  to 
■iriiB  at  a  tiad  daptli  irhicb  wai  diaued  bahind  ■  ahls  to  daatioj  (abmetf  ad  aabnuriaca.  Tba  athai  nulaW  wai 

■tucbad  in  puia  I&a  kilaa  te  ttas  bo*  ol  the  ahlp.  If  tht  wlie  anchoiini  ■  mlna  t— -'— ■  "--  --"-'-  -■  "- 

il  (lid  down  imtll  it  mch*d  ■  wv  ed(a  on  Iha  puaiana,  bj  which  it  wai  cut,  u 


ichad  the  cable  ol  th<  pua? 
I  tba  anilaca. 
N.  Y.  Times. 

the  wake  of  the    on  every  ounce  of  steam  and  set  their 


The  Iphigenia 

Intrepid    rammed    a    dredge   with    a  smoke-boxes  emitting  dense  clouds  of 

barge    in    tow,    crashed    through   and  smoke  to  screen   themselves  until  at 

drove  the  barge  ahead  of  her  into  the  last  they  ran  out  of  range.    Thus  the 

canal.   Lieutenant  Billyard-l-eake  then  Vindictive  turned  and  made  for  home — 

steered  his  ship  into  a  gap  between  the  "a   great   black   shape,    with    funnels 

Intrepid  and  the  eastern  bank,  and  sank  gapped  and  leaning  out  of  the  true, 

her.  flying  a  vast  steamer  of  flame  as  her 

THE  siQNAi.  IS  SOUNDED  TO  RECALL  THE  stokers  worked  her  up,  her  the  almost 

STORUiNO  PARTY.  wrcck— to  a  final  display  of  seventeen 

'   Meanwhile  the  landing  parties  from  knots.     Her    forward    funnel    was    a 

the   Vindictive   had   spent   a   feverish  sieve;    her    decks    were    a   dazzle    of 

hour  upon   the  slippery   blood-strewn  sparks;  but  she   brought  back  intact 

deck  of  the  mole.    As  soon  as  Captain  the  horseshoe  nailed  to  it,  which  Sir 

Carpenter  saw  the  block-ships  sunk  he  Roger    Keyes   had   presented    to   her 

gave  the  signal  for  recall.   The  Vindic-  commander." 

tive's  siren  had  been  shot  away  and        The  wind  that  blew  back  the  smoke- 
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screen  at  Zeebrugge  served  the  expedi- 
tion against  Ostend  even  worse.  The 
coastal  motor  boats  had  lighted  the 
approaches  and  the  ends  of  the  piers 
with  calcium  flares  and  made  a  smoke 
cloud  which  hid  this  fact  from  the 
enemy.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed 
and  revealed  the  navigating  flares  to 
the  Germans  who  promptly  extin- 
guished them  with  gunfire.  There- 
after in  the  darkness  the  two  ships, 
Sirius  and  Brilliant,  could  not  And 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  instead 
were  forced  to  sink  themselves  at  a 
point  about  four  hundred  yards  east 
of  the  piers.  Their  crews  were  taken 
off  by  motor  launches. 

THB  VINDICTIVB    FINALLY  SUNK  IN  THB 
OSTBND  CANAL. 

Some  three  weeks  later  in  the  early 
hours  of  morning  in  renewed  attempt 
the  Vindictive  groped  her  way  through 
the  smoke  screen  off  Ostend  harbor 
and  headed  for  the  entrance.  This 
time  there  was  no  preliminary  bom- 
bardment. The  Vindictive  found  the 
flagship's  light-buoy  and  bore  up  for 
where  a  coastal  motor  boat  waited  by 
a  calcium  flare.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
she  was  due  at  the  harbor  mouth  the 
signal  for  the  monitors  far  out  to  sea 
and  the  siege  batteries  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery  in  Flanders  to  open 


fire  was  given.  There  was  a  while  of 
tremendous  uproar  and  through  it  all 
the  old  Vindictive  was  working  toward 
the  entrance.  1  hen  a  sea-fog  came  on 
and  blanketed  the  lights,  and  in  dark- 
ness the  Vindictive  twice  crossed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  At  her  third 
turn  there  came  a  rift  in  the  mist  and 
she  saw  the  entrance  clear,  steamed  in . 
Guns  found  her  at  once.  She  was  hit 
every  few  seconds  after  she  entered 
but  she  laid  her  nose  to  the  eastern  pier 
and  prepared  to  swing  her  320  feet  of 
length  across  the  channel.  Then  a 
shell  from  the  shore  batteries  struck  the 
conning  tower  and  she  began  to  sink 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees  to 
the  pier  and  refused  to  answer  the 
helm.  She  was  hard  and  fast  so  the 
explosive  tore  the  bottom  plates  and 
bulkheads  from  her  and  she  sank  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  her  work 
done. 

As  was  afterward  learned  the  chan- 
nels were  not  permanently  blocked,  but 
the  Germans  were  subjected  to  much 
inconvenience.  For  a  time  only  the 
smaller  vessels  could  go  out  and  dredg- 
ing operations  were  made  difficult. 
Later  a  channel  was  dug  around  the 
blockships  which  served  as  a  means  of 
escape.  The  exploit  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  stirring  in  naval  history. 


"  H.  H.  S.  VIHDICTIVE  AT  tK>V£K  AFTER  ZEEBRUGGE  " 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Commander-in-CKief,    American    Exp  edit  ionar 


General  Headqiuutera  A.  E.  F.  at  Chaumont 

Chapter  LXVI 

The  American  Army  in  France 

A  PERIOD  OF  TRAINING  FOLLOWED  BY  FIGHTING  UNDER 

FRENCH  DIRECTION 

Edited  by  Major  George  C.  Marshall,  Jr. 

G«nenl  Suff.  V.  S.  A. 

May,  1917,  Major  General  John  J. 
Pershing  was  summoned  to  Washing- 
ton and  ordered  to  select  a  staff  and  to 
proceed  to  Europe  there  "to  command 
all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
operating  in  continental  Europe  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  and  "to  establish,  after 
consultation  with  the  French  War 
Office,  all  necessary  bases,  lines  of 
communication,  etc.,  and  make  all  the 
incidental  arrangements  essential  to 
active  participation  at  the  front." 

GSNKHAL   PERSHINQ    OIVSN   LABOB   AU- 
THORITY  IN   EUROPE. 

These  instructions  were  simple  but 
at  the  same  time  inclusive.  In  effect 
they  made  Major  General  Pershing 
(soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  Gen- 
eral) dictator  of  American  military 
affairs  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
never  before  had  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  been  given  such  absolute  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  civil  admin- 
istration. Certainly  no  previous  com- 
mander in  any  of  the  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  had  been  engaged  had 
ever  had  such  authority  as  was  exer- 
cised by  General  Pershing  during  the 
period  of  his  command  in  Europe. 

On  May  28th,  1917,  General  Per- 
shing with  a  small  staff  embarked  on 
the  Baltic,  and  landed  in  Liverpool 


VirHEN  the  United  States  entered 
'"  the  Great  War  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  dreamed  of  the  extent  of 
the  effort  that  would  be  expended  with- 
in the  next  nineteen  months.  During 
that  period  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  increased  from  something 
like  200,000  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard  taken  together  to 
the  immense  number  of  3,757,624  men 
of  whom  2,086,000  (including  forty- 
two  divisions)  were  transported  to 
France.  In  all  during  the  period  of  the 
war  the  combatant  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Army,  Marines  and  Navy, 
amounted  to  about  4,800,000  men. 
Behind  these  were  other  millions  of 
registrants  from  whom  additional  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  might  be  drawn. 

^1  7BY  AUBRICAN  TROOPS  WKRE  SBNT  TO 
W      FRANCS  EARLY. 

The  first  plan  of  the  American  mili- 
tary authorities  had  been  to  train  an 
army  in  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward to  transport  it  as  a  unit  to  Europe. 
The  urgent  request  of  the  French  Mis- 
sion that  American  forces  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  France  to  counteract  the 
serious  depression  created  by  the  fail- 
ure of  General  Nivelle's  offensive  in 
April  1917,  led  to  a  change  of  plan, 
and  it  was  determined  to  conduct  a 
part  of  die  training  in  France.     In 
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twelve  days  later.  After  a  lew  days  in 
London,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  arriving 
on  June  13th.  A  day  or  two  of  public 
receptions,  and  staff  headquarters  were 
established  on  the  Rue  de  Constantine, 
and  all  went  to  work  upon  the  plans  to 
make  American  participation  in  the 
war  effective.    Frequent  consultations 


GEITBRAL  JOHIT  J.  PBRSHIHG 
with  the  experts  of  the  French  Minis- 
try of  War  were  held,  and  with  General 
Retain  at  the  front. 

THE  VISION  OF  A  QSBAT  AMERICAN  ARUY 
IN   FRANCE. 

General  Pershing  either  carried  with 
him  or  else  soon  formed  certain  definite 
conceptions  of  what  American  partici- 
pation should  be.  These  he  did  not 
change,  though  sometimes  forced  by 
circumstances  to  delay  their  execution. 
One  was  the  vision  of  a  great  self- 
contained  American  Army,  taking  its 
place  in  the  long  battle  line  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  British  and  French  organ- 
izations which  had  held  so  long.  An- 
other was  a  firm  belief  in  the  desirabil- 


ity of  offensive  warfare,  the  warfare  of 
movement  as  contrasted  with  the  war- 
fare of  [>osition,  to  which  the  Allied 
forces  had  so  long  been  condemned. 
He  believed  in  the  American  soldier, 
his  bravery,  his  aggressiveness  and  his 
intelligence,    and     foresaw    that    the 
American  forces  when  they  had  arrived 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  had 
been   properly    trained,  would 
be   able   to  stand  against  the 
foe  and  eventually  to  drive  him 
back  out  of  his  entrenched  posi- 
tions and  into  the  open. 

Though  only  1308  men  had 
arrived  in  May.  14,912  in  June, 
and  3,900  in  July,  the  Amer- 
ican commander  saw  them  as 
the  advance  guard  of  a  great 
I  host  and  the  staff  made  plans 
accordingly.  The  war  pre- 
sented for  the  United  States 
many  difficult  and  unusual 
!  problems.  For  France  the  trans- 
I  port  of  men  and  supplies  was 
comparatively  simple.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Ministry  of 
War  was  complete.-  The  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  other  supplies  al- 
ready existing  had  been  greatly 
enlarged.  For  Great  Britain, 
the  distance  across  the  Chan- 
nel was  so  small,  that  with 
proper  guard  against  subma- 
rines, the  service  was  little  more 
than  a  ferry. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY 
OF  WAOINO  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  soldiers  and  the  supplies  of  the 
United  States  had  to  be  brought  across 
3,000  miles  of  sea.  Previously  they 
had  to  be  collected  from  a  country 
quite  as  wide.  The  Allied  supply  of 
food,  homegrown  and  imported,  was 
barely  sufficient  for  their  own  needs. 
Manifestly  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
across  not  only  the  men  themselves, 
but  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies. 
The  northern  f>orts  of  France  were 
occupied  by  Great  Britain  who  had 
built  up  an  elaborate  service  of  supply 
between  them  and  the  front.  The 
central  district  of  France  was  occupied 
by  the  French  depots  and  services,  and 
the  railroads  could  do  no  more.   There 
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were  left  then  for  the  United  States  only  termediate  between  the  base  and  the 
the  western  ports  and  the  section  of  the  front  immense  construction  projects 
country  south  and  east  of  that  occu-  were  also  undertaken.  At  Gi&vres  was 
pied  by  the  French  and  British.  This  built  the  most  extensive  series  of  ware- 
meant  an  additional  railway  haul  of  houses  ever  erected,  containing  four 
approximately  500  miles.  and  a  half  million  square  feet  of  storage 
Facilities  at  the  western  ports  of  space  and  243  miles  of  railroad  track. 
France  were  inadequate,  but  capable  Other  warehouses  were  constructed  at 
of  development.    For  various  reasons  Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  great  baker- 


AMERICAIf  SOLDIEBS  CLEUimG  UP  A  FSBITCH  VULAOE 
Anu  ralM  rifudiu  uaiUtion  uid  th*  lani-Mtabliahed  hiblti  and  nutonu  of  p«aunM  did  not  ■Injn  ur*« 
TbTinhibituiti  of  Sa  littla  TiUacaa  In  which  ti(Wpa  WM*  blU*l*d  looked  with  unaumant  npon  tha  aernbMv. 
■WMtlu  and  iBUuhlnc  of  Ihaii  ttraus  isaiU.  who  did  not  haaitata  to  ramoTo  theit  maniue  pilaa  and  claan 
OBl  th^  Rabin.  tfcw  York  Tuna 

the  American  choice  fell  upon  St.  Na-  ies  were  built  at  Dijon  and  Gifevres, 

Zaire  on  the  Loire,  and  Bassens,  a  and  at  Tours  was  located  the  salvage 

suburb  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Gironde,  depot. 

though  use  was  also  made  of  Nantes,  q-iHB  iuportaht  work  op  the  bnoin- 
and  La  Pallice  in  the  same  regions  1  bbrs  in  francs. 
as  the  former.  Later  Brest  was  devel-  There  were  dozens  of  other  places  at 
oped,  particularly  as  a  landing  place  which  remount  stations,  motor  service 
for  troops,  and  Rochefort  and  Mar-  and  repair  parks,  and  ordnance  depots 
seilles  were  used  to  a  less  extent.  Le  and  repair  shops  were  established,  as 
Havre  was  the  port  for  men  and  sup-  at  Tours,  Bourges,  and  Nevers,  for 
plies  coming  through  Great  Britain,  example.  Hospitals  were  located  near 
More  than  three  fifths  of  the  supplies  every  important  station,  and  also  sev- 
however  were  landed  at  St.  Nazaire  eral  large  hospitals  were  erected  in 
and  Bassens,  where  piers  were  built  Auver^e  in  anticipation  of  future 
and  heavy  cranes  installed.  need.  All  of  these  projects  were  under- 
Large  warehouses  were  constructed  taken  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
in  this  base  section.    In  the  section  in-  A.  E.  F.    The  labor  was  chiefly  per- 
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tormed  by  American  soldiers,  and 
German  prisoners,  though  civilians 
and  Chinese  coolies  were  also  used 
whenever  available.  In  all,  831  sep- 
arate projects  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  Engineers  before  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  and  the  princi[>al  part 
of  the  work  had  been  completed. 


H" 


The  standard-gauge  roads  carried 
men  and  supplies  into  the  intermediate 
zone,  and  frequently  into  the  ad- 
vanoed  zone.  From  the  intermediate 
warehouses  and  supply  stations,  nar- 
row-gauge roads  (about  two  feet  be- 
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VITAL  TO  THE   ARMY. 

Transportation  was  vital  to  the 
Army,  and  a  commission  of  experts 
was  sent  to  France  to  study  the  exist- 
ing French  railway  system.  They 
found  the  track  generally  in  fair  condi- 
tion, but  a  deficiency  of  rolling  stock. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression 
httle  new  trunk  line  track  was  con- 
structed, though,  in  some  cases,  a  third 
track  was  added  to  existing  facilities. 
The  thousand  miles  and  over  of  new 
track  was  chiefly  in  and  around  the 
ports  and  warehouses  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite loading  and  unloading.  Ameri- 
can locomotives  and  freight  cars  were 
shipped  to  France.  In  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  tunnels  or 
raise  bridges  in  order  to  allow  these 
larger  units  to  pass.  Mr.  W.  W.  At- 
terbury,  General  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier  General  and  made 
Director  of  Transportation,  and  did 
magnificent  work.  Transportation 
was  organized  after  the  manner  of 
a  great  American  railway  system, 
though,  of  course,  without  the  necessity 
for  showing  a  profit  from  operations. 
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tween  rails)  were  constructed,  which 
carried  supplies  further,  but  the  chief 
reliance  was  upon  the  mobile  motor 
truck  which  was  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  this  war  than  ever  before. 
The  tables  of  organization  for  each 
division  called  for  650  trucks  and  the 
various  trains,  including  ambulances, 
etc.,  on  the  march  stretched  out  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  A.  E.  F. 
never  had  enough  trucks.  They  were 
on  the  docks  in  American  ports  but 
the  cargo  space  was  never  available  to 
ship  a  full  supply.  Meanwhile  the 
Signal  Corps  constructed  independent 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  linking 
all  the  ports,  warehouses,  and  sta- 
tions with  the  General  Headquarters 
which  General  Pershing  established  in 
September,  1917,  in  the  permanent 
barracks  of  a  French  Infantry  regi- 
ment at  Chaumont. 


The  troops  which  arrived  in  France 
in  June  and  July,  1917,  were  the  i6th, 
i8th,  26th  and  28th  Infantry  regi- 
ments of  the  Regular  Army  (though 
containing  seventy  per  cent  of  recruits). 
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and  two  regiments  o(  Marines,  a  bri- 
gade of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  engin- 
eers, together  with  Signal  Corps  and 
Aviation  units.  A  Battalion  of  the 
i6th  Infantry  paraded  in  Paris  on 
July  4,  and  aroused  tumultuous  enthu- 
siasm. All  Paris  was  interested  in  the 
stalwart  men  with  broad  hats  and  the 
strange  uniforms  who  swung  along  the 
boulevards.  These  troops  (except  the 
Marines),  composed  the  First  Division 
under  command  of  Major  General  W, 
L.  Sibert,  and  were  transferred  from 


This  unit  of  28,000  men  was  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  French  or  German 
division. 


The  American  soldier,  even  the  vet- 
eran, had  much  to  learn  of  the  new 
character  of  warfare,  and  the  same  is 

true  of  the  officers.  As  additional 
units  which  had  received  little  training 
in  the  United  States  came  over,  this 
need  was  more  and  more  felt.  A  system 
of   training   schools   was   worked   out 
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the  vicinity  of  St.  Nazaire  to  the  Gon- 
drecourt  area  for  training  in  the  com- 
plexities of  trench  warfare.  Here  they 
were  housed  not  in  tents,  but  were 
billeted  up>on  the  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
boring villages.  A  French  Chasseur 
division,  the  Forty-seventh,  was  placed 
beside  them  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The 
American  Artillery  had  gone  to  Valda- 
hon,  but  the  French  division  had  its 
guns,  and  worked  with  the  American 
infantry. 

The  old  American  division  was  un- 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  this  war. 
General  Pershing  after  much  thought 
and  consultation  with  the  French  and 
British  authorities  fixed  upon  the  size 
and  organization  of  the  American  divi- 
sion which  is  described  in  Chapter  LI. 


when  not  more  than  40,000  men  were 
on  French  soil  and  was  still  in  the 
process  of  development  and  enlarge- 
ment when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
Many  of  the  earlier  instructors  were 
British  and  French  officers  detached 
for  this  purpose. 

The  schools  included  the  General 
Staff  College  at  Langres  for  the  train- 
ing of  staff  officers  and  over  550  officers 
were  graduated.  The  School  of  the 
Line  for  the  training  of  line  officers 
graduated  four  classes;  the  Infantry 
Specialist  School  for  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  graduated  nearly 
5,400;  while  the  Machine  Gun  School 
graduated  over  a  thousand  men,  and 
the  Army  Engineer  School  trained 
13,400  men. 
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WHBRB    aOMS    OP   THB   MANY  SCHOOLS 
WSRB  LOCATED. 

The  Signal  School,  the  Sanitary 
School,  the  Gas  School,  the  Anti- 
Aircraft  School,  the  Intelligence  School, 
and  several  others  for  special  branches 
were  established.  In  addition  there 
were  Army  Candidate  Schools  at 
Langres  and  La  Valbonne  to  train  men 
for  commissions.  There  were  Artillery 
Schools  for  officers  at  Haussimont 
(soon  transferred  to  Angers),  and  at 
Saumur,  and  at  the  latter  place  en- 
listed men  were  also  given  training  to 
qualify  them  for  commissions.  A  Tank 
School  and  a  Tractor  Artillery  School 
were  also  established. 

There  were  also  three  large  Corps 
Schools.  Fifteen  aviation  centres  were 
created,  some  of  which  dealt  with  bal- 
loons while  others  devoted  themselves 
to  instruction  and  practice  in  observa- 
tion, bombardment,  artillery  direc- 
tion, aerial  machine-gunnery,  etc.  The 
largest  were  at  Tours  and  Issoudun. 
Later  an  instruction  centre  was  also 
established  at  Foggia,  Italy. 

The  principal  Ordnance  School  was 
at  Is-sur-Tille,  but  there  were  four 
others.  The  Gas  Defense  School  was 
at  Chaumont,  and  there  was  a  School 
for  Military  Police  at  Autun,  a  School 
for  Motor  Transport  at  Decize,  a 
Pigeon  School  at  Saizerais,  a  Military 
Music  School  at  Chaumont,  a  Railway 
.Transportation  School  at  Angers,  and 
a  Chaplains*  School  at  LeMans.  While 
these  schools  were  being  established, 
full  use  was  made  of  the  French  schools 
and  of  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
British. 

At  all  of  these  schools  men  who  had 
supposed  that  their  pupil  days  were 
over  set  themselves  seriously  to  learn. 
In  fact  the  determination  and  the 
seriousness  of  these  students,  some 
mere  youths,  others  mature  men  of 
established  position  in  times  of  peace, 
were  often  noted  with  approval  by 
their  French  and  English  instructors. 

OTHBR  DIVISIONS  SOON  FOLLOWED  THB 
FIRST  TO  FRANCE. 

Meanwhile  the  units  composing  the 
First  Division  were  followed  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  (New  England 
National  Guard),  next  came  the  organ- 
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izations  which  formed  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, which  contained  a  brigade  of 
Marines  and  a  brigade  of  Infantry, 
then  the  Forty-second  (National  Guard 
from  twenty-seven  states),  and  the 
Forty-first  (National  Guard  from  the 
Pacific  Coast).  These  were  measurably 
completebefore  January  1, 191 8,  thougn 
lacking  in  certain  equipment.  The 
Second  was  sent  to  the  Bourmont  zone 
for  further  training,  the  Twenty-sixth 
(Yankee)  to  Neuf chateau,  and  the 
Forty-second  (Rainbow)  first  to  Vau- 
couleurs  then  to  St.  Blin  and  finally  to 
Rolanpont.  The  Forty-first  was  as- 
signed to  base  and  replacement  duty, 
and  did  not  participate  as  an  organiza- 
tion in  front  line  operations,  though 
certain  of  its  artillery  units  aided  the 
Seventy-ninth. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the 
numbering  of  the  divisions  which  were 
the  real  combat  units.  It  was  planned 
that  the  numbers  from  one  through 
twenty-five  should  indicate  Regular 
Army  divisions,  the  next  fifty  numbers 
should  be  assigned  to  National  Guard 
divisions,  while  the  numbers  above 
seventy-five  should  be  assigned  to  the 
National  Army  of  selected  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  found  necessary 
in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  to  assign 
drafted  men  to  all  the  organizations, 
so  that  a  division  nominally  composed 
of  Guard  units  from  one  or  two  states 
often  contained,  during  the  last  months 
of  the  war,  men  from  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country.  The  order  of 
the  War  Department  of  August  2, 
191 8,  abolishing  all  distinctions  and 
consolidating  all  three  into  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  was  logical  under 
the  circumstances. 

MEN  HURRIED  TO  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  OF   1918. 

Meanwhile  owing  to  shortage  of 
transportation,  the  number  of  men 
sent  to  France  did  not  increase  pro- 
portionately in  the  first  months  of  1918 
over  the  last  three  months  of  191 7. 
Gradually,  however,  other  divisions 
appeared  in  France.  The  Thirty -second 
and  Third  were  the  first  to  arrive  dur- 
ing the  new  year  and  April  saw  the 
arrival  by  way  of  England  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh, or  Metropolitan  Division, 
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composed  chiefly  of  drafted  men  from  infantry  and  machine-gunnere  killed. 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island,  the  wounded  or  captured.  Only  from  the 
first  of  the  National  Army  divisions  United  States  could  any  considerable 
to  reach  France,  and  of  the  Fifth  Divi-  number  of  men  be  had  and  English 
sion  via  Bordeaux.  From  this  time  shipping  was  hurriedly  placed  at  Amer- 
ican disposal,  but  at  first  only  for  the 
transport  of  infantry  and  machine- 
gunners.  The  resulting  check  in  the 
flow  of  American  artillery,  engineer, 
aviation,    and    other    special    troops, 


the  movement  was  so  rapid  that  the 
arrival  of  separate  divisions  can  no 
longer  be  chronicled  here.  Troop  ar- 
rivals in  France  passed  100,000  in 
April,    233,000    in    May,    230,000    in 
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June,  until  in  July  the  stupendous 
total  of  313,410  arrived  in  France, 
The  number  fell  a  little  in  August, 
reached  310,765  in  September,  and 
was  still  above  200,000  in  October. 

For  this  sudden  increase  there  was 
good  reason.  The  collapse  of  Russia 
had  permitted  the  transfer  of  more 
than  fifty  enemy  divisions  to  the 
Western  Front,  and  with  these  rein- 
forcements the  great  German  offen- 
sives initiated  on  March  21st,  crushed 
the  Fifth  British  Army,  cut  vital  rail 
lines  connecting  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish, and  quickly  absorbed  all  the  Allied 
reserves.  The  German  losses  were 
heavy  but  their  opponents'  were  enor- 
mous,   particularly    in    guns,    and    in 


agreed  to  by  General  Pershing  at  the 
ui^ent  demand  of  the  French  and 
British,  was  later  seriously  to  em- 
barrass him  in  forming  an  American 
combat  army  and  in.  the  development 
of  the  Service  of  Supply  to  meet  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  reached  France. 

How  TWO  Mn.LION   KfBN  CR08SBD    THB 
ATLANTIC. 

The  crisis  was  exceedingly  grave. 
Allied  morale  had  sufTered  a  serious 
depression  and  the  enemy  was  trium- 
phant. The  American  troops  already 
in  France  had  shown  their  quality  in 
minor  operations.  Even  if  not  ready 
for  active  fighting  they  could  relieve 
veteran  regiments  in  quiet  sectors  in 
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the  line  and  in  reserve.  The  Army 
transports  were  crowded  and  the 
German  ships  taken  over  were  con- 
verted into  transports.  The  Shipping 
Board  purchased  all  suitable  ships  it 
could  procure,  the  British  and  French 
governments  diverted  to  troop  trans- 
portation all  the  vessels  they  could 
spare.  Eighty -seven  Dutch  boats  in 
United  States  ports  were  command- 
eered and  considerable  Japanese  and 


plies  was  New  York,  with  Newport 
News  second.  Smaller  numbers  and 
amounts  were  shipped  from  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland,  and 
from  Canadian  ports.  Over  a  million 
men  were  landed  in  Great  Britain, 
principally  at  Liverpool  and  transport- 
ed across  the  Channel.  Not  a  single 
American  vessel  was  torpedoed  on  its 
eastward  voyage.  The  whole  accom- 
plishment is  unique  in  history. 


AUBKICAIT  TROOPS  AlfD  MASCOT  Uf  LORRAnTB 


Scandinavian  shipping  was  chartered. 
Meanwhile  the  construction  of  the 
American  shipyards  was  beginning  to 
be  important. 

Including  the  cross-Channel  fleet  in 
European  waters  the  American  army 
had  at  its  disposal  for  men,  animals  and 
supplies,  a  tonnage  of  3,800,000  tons. 
In  all  5,150,000  tons  of  freight  were 
transported  before  the  Armistice,  the 
greater  j>art  in  American  vessels.  Of 
the  troop  transportation,  forty-nine 
per  cent  were  carried  in  British  vessels, 
forty-five  per  cent  in  American,  and 
the  remainder  by  Italian,  French,  and 
Russian  vessels.  The  principal  em- 
barkation port  both  for  men  and  sup- 


Now  let  us  turn  to  the  soldiers  under- 
going training  in  France.  The  First 
Division  was  naturally  the  first  to 
reach  the  trenches.  After  some  weeks 
of  training  in  the  Gondrecourt  area  it 
was  moved  to  Sommervillers,  east  of 
Nancy.  The  battalions  then  went  into 
the  line  between  French  units  and 
worked  under  the  direction  and  advice 
of  French  officers.  On  the  morning  of 
October  23,  Battery  C  of  the  Sixth 
Artillery,  fired  the  first  shot.  Soon  a 
German  trench  raid  occurred,  and  the 
Americans  lost  three  men  as  already 
mentioned  on  page  751.   When  all  the 
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battalions  had  had  their  turn  in  this 

auiet  sector  of  the  Lorraine  trenches 
ley  were  withdrawn,  November  21, 
for  further  training  in  open  warfare, 
after  which  the  division  went  into  line 
north  of  Toul  on  the  front  of  the 
Thirty-second  French  Army  Corps, 
leaving  one  Infantry  Brigade  in  reserve 
near  Gondrecourt. 

The  Twenty-sixth,  the  first  National 
Guard  division  in  the  line,  passed  into 


in  the  sector  north  of  Toul,  as  the  latter 
division  was  ordered  to  the  great  battle 
in  Picardy.  On  April  20,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  a  German  attack  was 
delivered  upon  the  trenches  around 
Seicheprey.  The  I03nd  Regiment  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  was  forc«i  to  fall 
back,  with  considerable  loss,  though 
resisting  tenaciously.  Fighting  con- 
tinued through  the  next  day  when  the 
trenches    were    recovered.     This    so- 


Hh  Bttla  t1I1u>  U  S 
liaaeliM  ran  ul  ■rim 
drtnn  ba  A,  bat  tba 


SEICHBPSET  SHOWING  THE  SmtRODnSHTG  TRETTCHBS 

dditiraj  en  tlu  MOtheni  Mt  of  ths  SL  llihlal  ullaat,  uw  mdu  bKtor  tl<hHni  u  the  oppoaliu 
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N.  Y.  TinH» 

the  organization  of  the  Eleventh  French  called   battle  of  Seicheprey  was   the 

Corps  in  February,  1918,  north  of  the  most   important   operation    in    which 

Aisne,    on    the    Chemin    des    Dames.  American   troops   had   been   engaged. 

This  sector  had  been  calm  for  several  The  initial  German  success  was  much 

months  following  the  desperate  fighting  exploited  both  to  hearten  the  Germans 


of  1917,  but  the  newcomers  soon 
livened  the  every-day  operations,  by  a 
series  of  patrols  and  trench  raids.  A 
(Xinsiderable  German  raid  was  repulsed 
and  the  New  Englanders  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  ready  for  anything. 
■  The  Twenty-sixth  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  March  18,  for 
its  open  warfare  training,  but  it  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  relieve  the  First 


and  to  discourage  the  French. 

THE    POBTY.SBCOND    AND    THB   SECOND 
HAVB   THBtR  TURN. 

The  Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Divi- 
sion went  under  fire  for  the  first  time 
framed  by  the  Seventh  French  Corps 
near  Lun^ville,  and  had  much  the  same 
experiences  as  the  other  two  divisions. 
A  company  of  the  168th  Regiment  was 
attacked  near  Badonviller,  on  the 
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night  of  March  4,  but  did  not  lose  a 
single  prisoner,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of 
fifty  men.  On  March  19,  the  First 
and  Forty- second  were  inspected  by 
Secretary  Baker,  then  in  France,  and 
the  next  day  he  visited  the  Second, 

The  Second  Division,  after  finishing 
its  preliminary  training  in  the  Bour- 
mont  area,  was  sent  into  the  line  for 
trench  warfare  instruction  in  March, 


More  were  in  training  in  France,  about 
300,000  in  all,  and  more  were  arriving. 
It  seemed  that  the  dream  of  an  autono- 
mous American  Army  was  to  be  real- 
ized. Just  then  came  the  great  German 
offensive,  threatening  the  Allied  exist- 
ence, which  postponed  this  hope  for 
months.  The  American  military  au- 
thorities from  the  first  had  favored  a 
unified  High  Command,  but  the  Brit- 


FKEHCH  RECOGNinOIl  OP  AMESICAH  BRAVERY 
rieach  Aimr  ii  hire  ihowB  decontlnc  Hnjoi  (Ul«  Coloncll   W: 
th«  iftsth  (oijnient  (Un  oM  teth  leciiHcnt,  F-  "■-■-  "--'--- 
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191S,  and  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Sommedieue,  near  those  of 
the  Tenth  French  Army  Corps  under 
which  it  was  to  work.  Here  it  broke 
up  the  quiet  of  the  zone  by  frequent 
raids  into  No  Man's  Land,  and  re- 
pulsed a  small  German  raid  near 
Maizey.  The  French  officers  had  diffi- 
culty in  moderating  the  ardor  of  the 
troops. 

THE  OERUAH  DRIVE  HINDERS  THK  FOR- 
UATION  OP   AN   AMERICAN   ARMY. 

General  Pershing  now  (March  21) 
had  four  divisions  which  had  been 
under  fire,  one  of  which,  the  First, 
being  ready  to  participate  in  battle. 
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ish  and  the  Italians  had  held  back. 
Now  in  face  of  imminent  disaster  all 
hesitation  ended  and  General  Foch 
was  placed  in  supreme  direction  of  the 
British,  French  and  American  armies. 

Before  the  final  decision  had  been 
made  General  Pershing  hastened  to 
General  Foch  and  placed  all  the 
American  troops  at  his  disposal.  The 
British  and  French  commanders  would 
have  preferred  that  these  forces  be 
used  as  reinforcements  and  replace- 
ments for  their  armies  already  organ- 
ized. General  Pershing,  while  ready 
and  willing  to  give  every  assistance 
necessary  to  save  the  situation,  insisted 


mSTORT  OP  THE  WORLD  WAS 

that  no  organization  smaller  than  a     broken  over  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  a 
brigade  or  a  regiment  be  framed  within     great  surprise  attack  and  were  on  their 


the  lai^r  foreign  organization  and 
that  no  action  be  taken  which  would 
later  prevent  the  organization  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  army.  As  a  result, 
the  First  Division  moved  from  the 
St.  Mihiel  front  to  Picardy  and  was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  French  Army, 
then  in  reserve.  This  division  was  now 


way  toward  the  Marne  and  Paris. 

■ITrHATTHKBATTLBOFCANTIONY  USANT 
VV      TO  THE   ALLIES. 

The  battle  of  Cantigny,  compared 
with  the  Somme  or  Verdun,  was  insig- 
nificant, but  the  results  were  hardly 
less  important.  It  demonstrated  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  American  sol- 
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commanded  by  Major  General  R.  L. 
Bullard,  later  to  command  an  army 
himself.  After  a  week  of  rest  and  train- 
ing it  was  ready  for  action  and  marched 
north  to  relieve  two  French  divisions 
of  General  Debeney's  First  French 
Army  on  the  battle  front  near  Mont- 


dier — that  he  was  brave,  aggressive 
and  tenacious.  Both  General  P^tain 
and  Premier  Clemenceau  appeared  to 
congratulate  the  division.  It  meant 
that  the  four  divisions  of  which  so 
much  has  already  been  said  could  fur- 
nish 100,000  men  for  front  line  work. 


didier.    The  artillery  was  very  active  and    General    Pershing    insisted    that 

and  on  May  28,  the  28th  Infantry  of  those  whose  training  had  not  yet  been 

the  First  Division,  assisted  by  French  completed    would    soon    prove    them- 

tanks,  captured  the  village  of  Cantigny,  selves  equally  efficient.    Already   be- 

and    held    it   against   strong   German  hind  the  French  front  were  the  Thirty- 


counter-attacks.  The  news  of  this  first 
American  offensive  was  a  welcome  stim- 
ulus to  British  and  French  morale. 
Only  the  day  before  the  Germans  had 


second,  the  Third  and  the  Fifth. 
Behind  the  British  front  were  ten  divi- 
sions, lately  arrived,  the  Thirty-fifth, 
the  Eighty-second,  the  Thirty-third, 
nil 
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the  Twenty-seventh,  the  Fourth,  the 
Twenty-eighth,  the  Eightieth,  the 
Thirtieth,  the  Seventy-seventh,  and 
the  Seven ty-eighth.  Of  these  the 
Twenty- seventh  and  the  Thirtieth 
remained  with  the  British  Army  to  the 
Armistice,  and  their  record  is  told  in 
Chapter  LXXIV. 

FIOMTINO  UNDER  FRXNCH  COUMANDPOR 
TWO  MONTHS. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  American 
units    fought    chiefly    under    French 


Paris  road,  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  line  of 
the  Sixth  French  Army.  Here  it 
blocked  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
Paris  and  bent  back  his  line  near 
Bouresches. 

Next  Belieau  Wood  was  bombarded 
and  on  June  loth,  a  portion  of  it  was 
taken  by  the  assault  of  the  Fourth 
Brigade  (Marines),  The  central  por- 
tion was  captured  the  next  day  and 
held  against  violent  counter-assaults. 
Later,  on  June  25th,  the  remainder  of 


The  ftrat  imporMnl  ofMii 
June  laiS.  The  brinds 
to  the  Wood  ol  the  Hail 
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direction.  The  Second  Division,  com- 
manded by  Major  General  0.  L. 
Bundy,  was  transferred  from  the  Som- 
medieue  sector  near  Verdun,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  reserve  northwest  of  Paris. 
On  the  night  of  May  30th  the  Division 
was  under  orders  to  march  northward 
the  following  morning  to  relieve  the 
First  Division  at  Cantigny,  when  the 
plans  were  suddenly  changed  and  on 
the  following  day  the  division  was 
rushed  by  motor  trucks  and  marching 
to  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Marne    across    the    Ch4teau-Thierry- 
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the  wood  was  taken  and  the  Command- 
er of  the  Sixth  Army  issued  a  General 
Order  changing  the  name  of  Belieau 
Wood  to  the  'Wood  of  the  Marine 
Brigade."  The  Third  Brigade  (Infan- 
try) carried  the  village  of  Vaux  and  the 
wood  of  La  Roche,  an  operation  equal- 
ly im[>ortant,  on  July  i.  Both  bri- 
gades were  cited.  The  Division  had 
engaged  five  German  divisions  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  American 
participation  in  the  war.  On  July  ro, 
after  more  than  a  month  of  continuous 
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fighting,  it  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division. 


Meanwhile  the  Third  Division  under 
Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman  had 
been  about  to  relieve  the  Twenty-sixth 
in  the  Southern  Woevre  sector,  when 
it  received  orders  to  join  the  Sixth 
French  Army  and  was  assigned  to  rein- 


Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Marne  and  drive  on  Paris,  thedesperate 
Germans  attempted,  July  15th,  to 
widen  the  Marne  salient,  by  cutting 
the  French  lines  between  Epernay  and 
Ch&lons,  on  both  sides  of  Rheims, 
hoping  to  destroy  Genera!  Gouraud's 
army  in  the  Champagne.  The  story  is 
told  in  Chapter  LXII.  In  this  action 
the   Forty-second    near   Suippes,  and 
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the  Third  at  Mezey,  took  a  brilliant 
part.  Several  units  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  were  also  engaged,  mingled  with 
French  divisions.  All  received  high 
praise  from  the  French  officers.  The 
38th  Infantry  (Third  Division)  east 
of  Mezey,  was  attacked  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  but  successfully  re- 
pulsed Germans  belonging  to  six  differ- 
ent regiments.  Of  this  regiment  Gener- 
al Pershing  said:  "On  this  occasion  a 
single  regiment  of  the  Third  Division 
wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
our  military  annals  *****.  Our  men, 


force  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps, 
between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Dor- 
mans.  On  the  morning  of  June  1st, 
the  motorized  machine-gun  battalion 
aided  in  repulsing  the  attack  on 
Chateau-Thierry.  For  more  than  a 
month  until  the  Germans  gave  up  hope 
of  crossing  the  Marne,  the  machine- 
gunners  of  the  Third  Division,  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Division  which 
came  up  piecemeal  and  took  their 
places  among  French  troops  wherever 
needed,  were  holding  the  river.  Later 
the  division  was  concentrated  on  the 


■  at   Mezey,  and   for  nearly  two     firing  in  three  directions,  met  the  Ger- 
months  was  continuously  engaged.  man  attacks  with  counter  attacks  at 
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arrival    of    American    reinforcements 
had  saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

NINB  DIVISIONS   BNOAOBD  IN  THB  SOU- 
MBR   OPPENSIVB   WHICH  fOLLOWBD. 

In  the  following  summer  offensive 
two  American  Army  Corps  and  nine 
American  divisions  were  engaged,  the 
First  and  Third  Corps  and  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-second,  and 
Forty-second,  and  the  Seventy -seventh 
came  up  into  the  line  August  tzth,  and 
helped  push  the  Germans  to  the  Aisne. 

Foch's  plan  was  to  crush  in  the  side 
of  the  Marne  salient  at  Soissons  as 
told  on  page  1037,  but  this  is  the  story 
of  American  participation.  The  First 
and  Second  Divisions,  hurriedly  re- 
lieved from  the  h'ne  at  CantJgny  and 
Belleau  Wood,  were  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Mangin's  Tenth  Army,  and  with 
the  Moroccan  Division,  made  up  the 
Twentieth  French  Corps.   The  assault 


THE  BATTLE  USE  JtILT   IS,   1918 
Ths  ■noin  ibaw  in  ganuat  whaia  IT.  S.  loldian  tud 
baan  ancMBd  baton  (h«  beiiiminc  of  Ihg  fre*l  ■>(• 

ALL  THE   DIVISIONS  WIN  THE  PRAISE  OF 
/\.     FRENCH  OFFICERS. 

As  part  of  Degoutte's  Sixth  Army  to 
the  south,  units  of  the  Fourth  Division 
were  mingled  with  the  French,  while 
the  First  American  Corps  operated 
against  the  point  of  the  salient  with  a 
French  division  and  the  Twenty-sixth. 
The  attack  of  this  Franco-American 
force  was  timed  with  the  assault  of  the 
Tenth  French  Army  nearer  Soissons 
and  made  increasingly  rapid  progress 
as  the  enemy's  decision  to  withdraw 
became  evident.  On  July  22,  the  relief 
of  elements  of  the  Fourth  Division 
commenced  and  on  July  29  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  First  Corps  as  a  reserve. 
The  Twenty-sixth  division  advanced 
about  ten  miles,  before  its  relief  by  the 
Forty-second  on  July  25. 
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On    the   south   side   of   the   salient     often  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
along  the  Mame  the  advance  was  taken     other,  and  the  bodies  of  German  and 
the  Third   Division  crossing  the     American  dead  in  the  same  machine- 


river  on  July  20  and  pursuing  the  re- 
tiring enemy  northward,  forcing  him 
back  to  Ronch^res  Wood  where  the 
Thirty-second  Division  entered  the 
battle.  A  brigade  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  relieved  a  French  dv  ' 


gun  nests  were  a  further  testimony  of 
the  mutual  stubbornness  of  the  con- 
flicts." 


The    Ourcq    was    forced,    however, 


this  portion  of  the  front  July  29,  and     July   28,   and   August    3    the   Forly- 
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engaged  in  the  fight  for  three  days. 
The  Germans  were  retiring  from  the 
salient  but  fighting  strong  rear-guard 
actions.  As  they  approached  the 
Ourcq  River  they  determined  to  make 
a  strong  stand.  Here  the  Forty-second 
Division  saw  some  bitter  fighting: 
"On  the  yellow  wheat  fields  that  gradu- 
ally slope  eastward  from  Meurcy 
Farm,  on  the  heights  of  Hill  No.  184, 
which  dominated  F'&re-en-Tardenois, 
remained  innumerable  evidences  of 
the  stubbornness  of  the  fighting.  The 
bodies  of  our  men  often  lay  in  rows, 
not  twenty  yards  from  the  German 
fox-holes,  the  opposing  lines  were 
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second  was  relieved  by  the  Fourth 
which  marched  to  the  Vesle  almost 
without  resistance  and  crossed  on 
August  6.  Meanwhile  the  Thirty- 
second  to  the  right,  had  advanced 
against  strong  opposition  to  the  Vesle, 
where  it  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  on  the  same  day.  The  direction 
of  the  Fourth  and  Thirty-second  Divi- 
sions was  taken  over  by  the  Third 
American  Corps  on  August  3.  The 
Fourth  was  relieved  by  the  Seventy- 
seventh,  the  first  of  the  National 
Army  divisions  to  enter  battle,  on 
August  12.  For  a  few  days  a  brigade 
of  the  Third  Di^nsion  held  a  part  of  the 


TWENTIETH  CEITTDRT  CUFF  ItWELLDIGS  HEAR  ST.  MIUIEL 

I.  Hlhlel  talieat.  whars  lor  n«ulT  (out  ftut  tb«  Use*  had  ci 
FBI  occupTliit  thaia  qoaitan  In  Saptambsr,  191S,  when  tha 
■liant.    The  plctura  ihowa  a  aection  of  tha  iti  Line  known  «> 


RESTDIG  IH  PUP  TEHTS  IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  REGIOIT 
Compaar  B  of  the  lOlat  Infaatiy,  26th  DItIiIod,  are  here  shown  niinc  pun  leata  (or  ahellei.    They  aie  lomtwheie 
batwean  MonUly  and  St.  Rem;  on  Ih«  weiitro  silt  of  Iho  SI.  Hihiel  iJiaal.    The  time  ia  Sapiember,  191S,  and 
tha  Donad  on  which  Ihev  camii  had  been  lecaptured  bv  the  Americans  after  four  yesra  of  German  occupalioa. 

Pidutea  U.  S.  Official 
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river  line.  Both  of  these  divisions 
attempted  to  establish  bridgeheads  on 
the  northern  bank  against  fierce  Ger- 
man counter-attacks.  Some  progress 
was  made  esjjecially.  as  Franco-British 
attacks  near  the  Oise  had  disturbed 
the  Germans.  By  September  6  the 
Seventy-seventh  had  reached  the  Aisne 
and  held  this  position  until  Septem- 
ber 17.  The  Twenty-eighth  was  re- 
lieved by  French  units  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

The  Thirty-second,  after  a  short 
rest,  was  transferred  to  the  Tenth 
French  Army,  and  on  August  27 
attacked  Juvigny,  which  was  captured 
after  desF)erate  fighting  August  29-31. 
After  receiving  a  citation  from  Gen- 
eral Mangin,  the  division  was  with- 
drawn. 

GENERAL  PERSHING  RECALLS  HIS    DIVI- 
SIONS AND  FORMS  THE  FIRST  ARMY. 

During  this  period  a  few  American 
units  had  been  engaged  on  the  British 
front.  Two  regiments  of  the  Thirty- 
third  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Hamel, 
July  4,  and  were  again  engaged  on 
August  9.  The  Twenty-seventh  and 
the  Thirtieth  took  part  in  operations 
on  the  British  front  in  parts  or  as  a 
whole  from  July  onward  to  the  Aimis- 
tice  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 

General  Pershing  though  dispersing 
his  forces  by  sending  his  divisions  or 
brigades  to  assist  the  Allies  wherever 
necessary,  never  gave  up  for  a  moment 
his  purpose  to  form  an  American  com- 
bat army.  Now  that  the  enemy's 
advance  had  been  thrown  back  and 
his  armies  driven  northward,  Pershing 
announced  the  organization  of  the 
First  American  Army  under  his  per- 
sonal command  on  July  24.  Nomin- 
ally the  Army  assumed  control  of  a 
part  of  the  Vesle  front  on  August  10, 
but  in  fact  plans  for  concentration  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector  were  already  under 


way,  and  the  movements  of  concen- 
tration commenced  immediately. 

Up  to  September  i,  seven  Ameri- 
can Army  Corps  had  been  organized 
wholly  or  in  part.  Of  these  the  Second 
was  on  the  British  front,  and  the 
Seventh  in  the  Vosges.  The  Sixth  had 
just  been  organized  and  was  not  yet 
ready  for  action.  The  First,'  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  were  organized. 

PREPARATIONS     FOR     THE     ST.      MIHIEL 
OPERATIONS  UNDERTAKEN  IN  EARNEST 

For  the  St.  Mihiel  Operation,  Gen- 
eral Pershing  had  available  fifteen 
divisions  of  which  seven  had  had  expe- 
rience in  battle  or  in  active  sectors, 
five  more  which  had  been  in  quiet  sec- 
tors, two  which  had  completed  train- 
ing in  the  British  zone,  and  one  more 
whose  training  was  completed.  There 
were  also  in  France  at  that  time,  two 
divisions  on  the  British  front,  three 
on  the  French  active  front,  four  more 
in  the  Vosges,  five  divisions  in  process 
of  training,  six  replacement  divisions 
and  a  colored  division,  the  Ninety- 
third,  which  had  been  split  up  and  its 
infantry  regiments  distributed  among 
French  divisions. 

Several  of  the  divisions  however, 
were  not  yet  supplied  with  their  organic 
artillery  brigades.  The  Allied  Council 
during  the  Spring  crisis  had  insisted  that 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  infan- 
try and  machine-gunners  be  sent  over, 
even  if  other  arms  had  to  wait,  prom- 
ising to  supply  artillery  and  horses. 
It  was  not  possible  entirely  to  fulfill 
this  promise  and  the  American  forces 
lacked  many  things.  The  higher  staffs 
were  as  yet  inexperienced,  but  never- 
theless, General  Pershing  planned  to 
attack  positions  which  the  Germans 
had  held  against  all  assaults  during 
four  years,  confident  in  his  belief  that 
the  American  soldier  would  rise  to  the 
emergency  and  welcome  the  battle. 
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A  Handley-Page  Bombing  Plane  in  Flight 

Chapter  LXVII 

The  Collapse  of  the  Balkan  Front 

THE  BULGARIAN  LINE  IS  BROKEN  AND  UNCONDITIONAL 
SURRENDER  FOLLOWS 


TpHE  deposition  of  King  Constantine 
*  and  the  entrance  of  Greece  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  have 
been  told  in  Chapter  XLIII.  Greek 
soldiers  soon  appeared  on  the  Saloniki 
front  in  increasing  numbers,  and  dur- 
ing 1918  the  Greeks  in  arms  numbered 
300,000.  This  gave  the  Allies  the 
superiority,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  the  German  troops  to  the  Wes- 
tern Front  weakened  the  Bulgar  power 
still  further.  Both  British  and  French 
units  were  likewise  withdrawn  for  the 
Western  Front  but  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Allied  superiority. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THBSSALY   BLOCKS 
THB  QRESK  ROYALISTS. 

While  the  measures  leading  to  the 
deposition  of  the  King  were  being 
taken  Thessaly  was  occupied,  both 
because  the  harvest  was  needed  by  the 
Saloniki  forces  and  also  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  Royalist  hands. 
There  was  little  resistance  to  the  French 
troops  who  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  of  occupation,  as  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  use  the  Greek 
Nationalists.  Considerable  quantities 
of  grain  were  gathered,  and  the  danger 
of  a  Royalist  demonstration  in  the 
flank  was  definitely  ended. 

After  the  abortive  offensive  of  May, 
1917,  little  had  happened  on  the  Mace- 
donian Front  save  the  shifting  of 
troops  and  changes  in  command.     In 


December,  1917,  General  Guillaumat 
superseded  General  Sarrail,  and  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  General  Fran- 
chet  d'Esperey,  in  June,  1918.  The 
Bulgars  had  prepared  strong  defensive 
positions  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  though  favorably  placed  to  take  the 
offensive — ^for  they  held  the  inner  lines 
and  were  well  possessed  of  roads  and 
railways — they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  checking  any  movement 
of  the  Allied  Army  that  might  snatch 
from  them  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
of  1915-16.  And  because  the  Allies  had 
been  so  long  inactive  the  Bulgars  be- 
lieved that  the  engagement  would  end 
in  a  kind  of  stalemate  which  would 
leave  them  with  their  gains.  Such  an 
attitude  is  not  productive  of  keen 
spirit  and  there  were  indications  in  the 
summer  of  1918  that  the  Bulgar,  ill-fed 
and  tired,  was  weary  of  fighting  a  war 
into  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  a 
prince  whom  he  little  respected  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Austria 
and  Germany. 


K' 


INO  FERDINAND  THB  BVIL  QBNIUS  OF 


It  had  been  an  evil  hour  when  Ferd- 
inand of  Saxe-Coburg-Kohary  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  throne  of  Bulgaria. 
His  first  achievement  had  been  to  pro- 
cure within  a  few  years  of  his  accession 
the  murder  of  the  strong  man  Stam- 
bulov,  to  whom  he   chiefly  owed   the 
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throne.  He  was  incapable  of  inspiring 
affection  or  respect  but  with  devilish 
ingenuity  set  to  work  deliberately  and 
systematically  to  debauch  and  corrupt 
the  small  governing  class  in  order  to 
secure  a  blackmailer's  hold  upon  it. 
All  that  was  best  in   Bulgaria  was 


units  were  withdrawn  from  the  Mace- 
donian front,  leaving  the  fighting  to 
be  done  by  their  useful  ally.  Further- 
more, by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  the 
Dobrudja  had  been  placed  under  a 
condominium  of  her  Allies,  and  Bul- 
garia  saw   no   indication    that   things 


being  dragged   reluctantly   down    the     were  going  her  way.    Turkey's  attitude 


of  SailoniU  ind  the  apsdlnc  ol 
work  bsfoie  thtm.  Such  ■  [« 
practicable  lot  militUT  moien 

inclined  plane  and  unfortunately  there 
was  no  unity  of  purpose,  no  strong 
leadership  among  the  Allies  to  which 
they  could  rally.  Ferdinand's  trea- 
chery to  the  Balkan  League  had  pre- 
cipitated the  Second  Balkan  War,  and 
its  failure  had  enabled  him  to  frame 
a  specious  appeal  to  Bulgarian  nation- 
alism, still  smarting  under  defeat.  He 
had  saturated  the  Bulgarian  army  with 
the  spirit  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  it 
was  only  too  ready  to  believe  with  him 
that  in  (ollowing  the  German  War 
Lord  it  was  treading  the  path  to  easy 
victory  and  assured  revenge.  But  dis- 
illusionment had  come,  as  the  German 


AMONG  THE  HILLS 

It  Salonikl.  Id  Ui<  loni;  Inteml  hetveen  their  occupation 
pa  were  kept  la  ha>d  trainioi  lor  the  udnoua 
ud  Hut  to  B*  made  «  leateied  before  it  ma 


over  Thrace  was  threatening  and  passed 
unrebuked  by  Germany. 

THB     CENTRAL     POWBRS     REALIZE      THE 
WEAKNESS  OF  KINO  FERDINAND. 

In  August  King  Ferdinand  had 
some  conversation  with  the  Kaiser 
in  Germany,  and  after  it  the  kings 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  visited  Sofia 
with  the  object  of  influencing  the 
Bulgarian  monarch.  Their  visit  taught 
them  that  the  real  power  was  no  longer 
in  the  king's  hands  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  to  give  Bul- 
garia material  support  and  recreate  a 
fighting  spirit  among  the  army  Ferdi- 
nand would  be  powerless  to  avert  the 
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threatened  defection.  Nevertheless  the 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  government 
visited  the  front  and  used  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  army,  but  in  vain. 
The  number  of  deserters  largely  in- 
creased. Later  information  showed 
that  certain  units  were  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  mutiny  and  refused  to  obey 
orders. 


As  to  the  general  situation  in  Europe, 
the  Allied  High  Command,  while  it 
was  raining  blows  on  LudendorfF  in  the 
west,  saw  that  the  destruction  of  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria  in  the  east  might 
undermine  the  staying  powers  of  the  , 
Central  Alliance,  and  accordingly  the 


HOLE  TIUnSPORT  OH 
[oodMaBi  IwloDcliu  to  tha  Alpini 
■      ■  ■      bi  ATp-  -■  "--  "- 


■  ol  tlu  Daunfalnt  ud  Saror  vi 


oliuasu  iseiiiltad 
-jnullc  •ittamaf,  ani 
Iialsht  aiul  in  itnp  r**la*. 

Germany  and  Austria  were  unable 
to  spare  troops  at  the  time.  The  only 
alternative  was  for  Turkey  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  the  Saloniki  front. 
Talaat  agreed  at  a  price.  A  German 
loan,  for  £T45.ooo,ooo  was  to  be  made 
to  Turkey,  the  Turks  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  Baku,  and  the  Maritza 
frontierquestion  was  settled  in  Turkey's 
favor,  1  n  return  she  was  to  send  troops 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  to  assist 
Bulgaria  in  repelling  the  expected 
attack.  Talaat's  bargaining  was  not 
accepted  by  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
stantinople, however,  and  when  the 
blow  fell  no  Turkish  troops  were  in  line 
or  even  on  the  way. 


THE  GREEK  FSOHT 
Cotp*.  In  the  « 

the  wailua  irkgad  on  a 

double  campaigns  in  Syria  and  Mace- 
donia were  planned  and  entrusted  to 
Allenby  and  Fcanchet  d'Esperey  res- 
pectively, 

D'Esperey  had  been  given  very  full 
information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Bulgar  position  by  his  predecessor 
Guillaumat,  and  his  own  study  of  the 
situation  suggested  the  key  to  an  offen- 
sive. He  saw  that  if  Uskub  could  be 
seized  a  wedge  would  be  driven  between 
the  Bulgarian  forces  lying  east  and 
west  of  the  Vardar.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  advance  up  the  narrow  lobby 
of  the  Vardar,  so  the  hills  on  the  right 
and  left  must  be  turned.  On  the  right 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Balkans  ran 
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generally  east  and  west,  but  on  the 
left  where  the  direction  was  north  and 
south  there  seemed  more  chance.  In 
the  autumn  of  1916  the  Serbians  had 
forced  the  frontier  line  into  Serbia  and 
by  capturing  the  dominating  height  of 
Kaymakchalan  had  taken  Monastir.  It 
had  been  diflicult  to  debouch  from  this 
position  because  of  the  semi-circular 
l)end  of  the  Tcherna  on  the  east  en- 


have  expected  the  Allied  offensive  to 
come  from  Monastir  and  Lake  Doiran 
rather  than  in  this  region,  and  Bul- 
garian reserves  were  reported  to  be  in 
the  \'ardar  Valley,  To  prevent  their 
withdrawal  the  British  and  Greeks 
who  held  the  sector  east  of  the  Vardar 
were  ordered  on  September  i  to  make 
an  attack,  and  the  27th  Division  rap- 
tured a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  west 


TURKISH  FIELD  AKTILLBRT  READY  FOR  ACTIOII 


closing  the  Selechka  Mountains.  The 
region  between  the  Vardar  and  Tcher- 
na was  difficult  and  arduous  and  the 
heights. commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Tcherna  were  solidly  held  by  the  Bul- 
gars.  D'Esperey  planned,  neverthe- 
less, to  attack  these  positions,  cross  the 
Tcherna  from  the  east,  secure  the 
heights  across  the  river  and  thereby 
open  up  the  road  to  Prilep.  Beyond  Pri- 
lep  lay  the  Babuna  Pass  and  when  that 
was  taken  the  way  to  Uskub  was  clear. 

THE   BULOARS    EXPECT    ATTACK   IN    AN- 
OTHER QUARTER. 

So  Strongly  were  the  Bulgars  estab- 
lished on  the  crests  of  some  and  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  others  of  the  Dobrop- 
olye   Mountains  that  they  seemed  to 


of  the  Vardar.  A  week  later  the  Hel- 
lenic Corps  in  the  Struma  Valley  ad- 
vanced their  posts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
redisposition  of  the  Allied  forces  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
all  the  line  east  of  the  Vardar  was  held 
by  British,  and  the  Greek  1st  Corps 
and  two  other  divisions.  West  of  the 
Vardar  and  between  it  and  Monastir 
was  a  force  of  French  and  two  Greek 
divisions,  then  a  centre  consisting  of 
Serbians,  Greeks,  French  and  Jugo- 
slavs, and  west  again  leaning  on  Mon- 
astir General  Henrys'  French  Army. 
Beyond  Lakes  Presba  and  Ochrida 
were  Italian  forces  in  Albania  against 
the  Austrian  divisions.     The  defense 


SERBIAN  VOLDIITEEBS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thete  men  w«f  e  nubillzcd  chiefly  from  S*tbUn  eonununitlM  In  IndUiu  and  wsra  offlcered  by  Fienchmen.  The) 

Indluuj»li&  befue  iheir  deputiu*.  The  phDtoD*ph  iIioiti  them  ■(  a  French  poit  on  (heir  way  lo  join  the  Aim) 
of  the  BMt.  ,—  .™     ».    F  jj^    ^^^ 


OR  THEIR  WAT  TO  CAMP 
ItaUui  troops  irho  have  ulelr  eloded  ihs  Bubmaiiae*  aad  landed  in  Salealki  iboini  en  ronle  for  camp.   Tbe  fltsi 
force  ani*ed  in  Auiuai,  1916,  and  (BTtber  coatinienU  fallowed.   In  ihe  flchiint  Che  luliana  occupied  the  weaCern 
end  ol  tke  front  oppoiioi  Austrian  loicea  in  Albabla,  whwe  the  country  wai  puticnlailr  dlfBcult. 
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of  the  line  west  of  the  Vardar  fell  to 
the  Eleventh  German  Army  which  con- 
stituted a  half  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Though  this  army  had  a  German  gen- 
eral and  a  German  Staff  the  men  were 
chiefly  Bulgars.  East  of  the  river  were 
the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Bulgarian 
armies  with  the  First  Bulgarian  Army 
in  reserve. 


On  September  14,  a  general  bom- 
bardment of  the  whole  80-mile  front 
from  Lake  Doiran  to  Monastir  began, 
particularly  on  that  sector  of  the  line 
running  northeast  from  Kaymakchalan. 
At  5:30  A.M.  of  the  following  day  the 
French  121st  and  52nd  Colonial  Divi- 
sions, with  a  Serbian  division  "went 
over    the    top."      Later   in    the    day 


WHERE  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES  DEFEATED  THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 
n  twee  held  ths  centra  of  the  Bilkin  froal  is  the  mountuD  leiioD  cut  of  Honutir. 
Bijtiih  SelaolM  Army  irith  ■CTeril  Gie 


rttnded  lo  Lake  Pieipa.    West  ■! 


A  mnco-! 

Oceek  ud  lUlUa  di 


THE    MOUNTAIN     PEAKS     ARS     SUCCBSS- 
FULLV  STORMED. 

General  Franchet  d'Esperey's  plan 
aimed  at  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise 
on  a  narrow  front,  if  possible  capturing 
the  Sokol,  Dobropolye,  Vetrenik  and 
Kozyak  peaks  so  as  to  reach  the  Vardar 
by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and  to 
turn  the  loop  of  the  Tcherna  which 
could  be  crossed  more  easily  there  than 
in  the  lower  valley.  He  hoped  that  the 
Anglo-Greek  offensive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Doiran  would  cloak  his 
preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  hill 
positions,  and  then  when  that  was  fully 
launched,  it  would  be  the  function  of 
the  Greeks  and  British  first  to  hold 
hostile  reserves  in  the  Vardar  Valley, 
and  then  if  the  central  attack  suc- 
ceeded become  a  basic  offensive  against 
Strumnitza. 


le  AdrUtlc  were  French  ti 


1    ItiliAH  dlTUlOD*, 


another  Serbian  division  and  the  Jugo- 
slav division  followed.  The  assaults 
were  successful  beyond  hopes,  the  Ser- 
bians won  all  before  them,  the  French 
were  delayed  a  little  by  the  razor-back 
of  Sokol  but  within  twenty-foUr  hours 
a  wide  breach  was  opened  in  the  for- 
midable rampart  of  mountains  from 
which  for  over  two  years  the  Bulgars 
had  looked  down  upon  the  Serbian 
Army  patiently  abiding  its  time.  Now 
from  these  vantage  points  the  defenders 
were  either  dislodged  or  dragged  down 
as  captives  to  the  nether  plain. 

THE  DIFFICULT  NATURE  OP  THE  GROUND 
FOUGHT  OVER. 

The  next  day  the  front  was  enlarged 
to  16  miles  when  the  3rd  Greek  Division 
and  the  First  Serbian  Army  entered  the 
battle  on  the  left,  and  the  Allies  adr: 
vanced  five  miles.     Some  conceptioil 
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of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  battle- 
ground may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  extract  from  the  official 
report;  "Access  to  the  chaos  of  rocks 
that  forms  the  peak  of  the  Sokol  is  pos- 
■  ' ;  only  by  two  narrow  roads  upon 


on  the  iSth  energetically  supported 
the  central  attack  amid  the  granite 
cliffs  of  the  Dzena.  The  objective  of 
the  centre  was  won  when  the  Tcherna 
was  crossed  by  the  Serbs  pushing 
towards  Prilep,  and  strategic  exploita- 


which  the  enemy  artillery  and  machine  tion  of  the  gains  began  with  the  advance 

guns  are  concentrating  their  fire.     On  of  the  two  wings  on  Tcherna  and  Var- 

the  left  the  granite  rises  perpendicu-  dar    and    by    pursuit    to    the    north, 

larly;    the  attacking  units  depart  for  Cavalry  entered  Poloshko  and  the  con- 


bj  Cho  Montenetrint,  Uu  Teatonic 

the  assault,  carrying  ladders.  Balanc- 
ing themselves  on  the  irregularities  of 
the  clifT,  the  men  climb  up  under  a 
barrage  fire  of  extreme  violence  •  •  •  • 
The  battalion  clings  to  a  foothold  150 
yards  from  the  summit.  During  the 
whole  day  it  resists  the  enemy's  coun- 
ter-attacks. Only  at  10:30  in  the  eve- 
ning does  it  gain  the  summit  by  a 
vigorous  effort."  This  was  an  attack 
which  seemed  to  grow  in  momentum  as 


STREET  SCENE,  SCUTARI 
m  oat  ol  Uia  iddcIiIt  cobbtod  p»<m<ati  ol  ScMul.  As  the  canitil  nf  Uw  0< 

is  the  hudB  of  tEaTuki  until  AbtU, ' „.—...._...-  . 

'*-  -  -  iDly  crMted  PrindpaUtT  ol  Albut 
Hist  ud  UiB  Azmj  ol  tl»  OilgnL 


nection  between  the  enemy's  right  and 
left  armies  was  almost  severed. 


On  that  same  day  the  British  and 
Greeks  around  Lake  Doiran  recom- 
menced their  fighting.  Their  main 
operations  were  directed  against  the 
"P"  Ridge  and  the  neighboring  heights 
west  of  Lake  Doiran  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  battles  in  the  spring 
it  advanced,  for,  on  the  17th,  the  Jugo-  of  1917.  Simultaneously  with  the  main 
Slavs  pushed  forward  to  the  crest  of  attack  a  secondary  and  surprise  attack 
Kozyak  and  captured  a  large  number  was  made  around  the  east  and  northern 
of  prisoners,  and  the  Franco-Hellenic  sides  of  the  take  against  the  Bulgar 
detachment  under  General  d'Anselme     trenches  on  the  Beles  range.    The  Bul- 
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garian  front  was  of  exceptional  streng^th 
in  this  area,  as  the  following  extract 
from  General  Milne's  dispatch  indi- 
cates: "There  are  steep  hillsides  and 
rounded  hills.  There  is  little  soil.  The 
hard  rncky  ground  makes  consolidation 
of  a  newly-won  position  difficult,  and 


fought  with  great  determination  and 
the  Greek  soldiers  showed  remarkable 
valor  and  tenacity.  For  nearly  four 
days  the  Grand  Couronne  baffled  the 
Allied  attack  but  on  the  night  of  the 
2ist,  the  enemy  started  a  retirement  on 
the  Vardar  Valley,  with  the  British  and 


gives  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  Greeks  before  daylight  in  full  pursuit, 
defender,  welt-dug  into  trenches  that  The  way  lay  through  very  hilly  coun- 
have  been  the  careful  work  of  three     try  and  to  some  extent  the   Bulgars 


THE  DSES  OF  WAS 


tr  wbicii  hwl  to  tw  lant  almoBt 


years.  Deep-cut  ravines  divert  prog- 
ress and  afford  unlimited  opportunity 
for  enfilading  fire.  *  *  The  enemy 
had  taken  full  advantage  of  his  ground. 
He  was  strongly  entrenched  in  three 
successive  lines,  with  communication 
trenches  deeply  cut  into  the  rock  and 
roomy,  well-timbered  dugouts,  with 
concrete  machine-gun  emplacements, 
and,  on  the  crest  between  "P"  Ridge 
and  Grand  Couronne,  with  concrete 
gun-pits.  It  was  the  key  position  of 
the  Vardar- Doi ran  defenses  and  he 
held  it  with  his  best  troops." 

The  British  were  worn  with  three 
years'  watching  and  malaria  but  they 
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held  up  the  advance  by  strong  rear- 
guard actions.  But  there  was  only  one 
good  line  of  retreat  open  to  the  enemy, 
the  Kosturino  Pass  on  the  Strumnitza 
road,  and  it  was  blocked  by  masses  of 
men  and  transport  moving  north- 
ward. The  pilots  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  flying  low,  took  full  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  They  bombed  the 
Bulgar  columns  and  shot  down  men  and 
animals  causing  heavy  casualties  and 
a  confusion  that  bordered  on  panic. 

TKE  ORBBK  FIRST  CORPS  DELIVERS  A  StJC- 
CKSSFUL  ATTACK. 

Meanwhile,    farther    east    the     1st 
Greek  Corps  was   holding  down   the 
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Second  Bulgarian  Army  on  the  Struma 
mouth;  several  days  before  the  general 
offensive  the  Hellenic  troops  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  advance  their  line  in 
the  valley  and  had  done  so  on  a  front 


THE  WHOLB  LINB. 

The  situation  recalls  the  autumn  of 
1915  when  the  Serbians  were  defending 
the  Babuna  Pass  and  the  Anglo-French 


r  nearly  20  miles  to  a  depth  of  3K  force   having  pushed   up   the   Vardar 

miles,  driving  back  an  enemy  much  River  held  the  Kavadar  triangle  and 

superior  in  numbers  and  attaining  all  tried  in  vain  to  reach  their  allies  to  the 

their  objectives.    So  surprised  were  the  west.    On  September  20  the  Serbians 

Bulgars  by  this  diversion  that  the  Get-  held  the  whole  triangle  and  the  follow- 


in  OCCin^D  TERKITOKIES 

AuDian  Hnirr  inipecling  ■  Fuspoit  ia  ■  Scrbiu  town.   Under  millUiT  rule  the  5«rbj —  , 

■ubmll  to  the  HTireil  rtguUtioiu  whlcli  prohibiud  Ihtit  motinc  fiora  villnce  to  rillmge  irlth  theli  fui 
■ulau  they  hii]  apccUl  petmlw  to  doiOi  ■nd  thl*  of  cot —  ' ■"  ""■■  ■---•-■----    •  "-- 

man  reinforcements  being  sent  in 
from  Rumania  were  concentrated 
here  instead  of  where  the  principal 
attack  was  delivered. 

By  the  23rd  of  the  month  the  Ser- 
bians were  in  Gradsko  and  since  the 
15th  had  advanced  a  distance  of  40 
mites  over  mountain  peaks  and  through 


iuod  tha  hudihipi  ot'llvina.  RuicKin 

ing  day  crossed  the  Vardar  and  cut  the 
railway  between  Uskub  and  Saloniki. 
By  the  time  the  French  Cavalry  had 
entered  Prilep,  the  defile  of  Demir 
Kapu  had  been  seized  by  the  Franco- 
Hellenic  detachment  which  had  crossed 
the  Vardar  and  was  pushing  on  toward 
Ishtip.     Exposed  to  a  converging  at- 


deep  defiles.  The  enemy's  retreat  was  tack  from  the  British  advancing  from 
now  becoming  a  rout;  in  his  flight  he  Doiran  and  from  the  Serbs  and  Jugo- 
bumed   stores  and   villages,   and   the     Slavs  across  the  Vardar  the  Bulgarian 


number  of  prisoners  and  booty  which 
fell  to  the  victors  could  not  be  counted 
owing  to  his  very  rapid  advance.  The 
French  were  moving  on  Prilep  and 
north  and  east  of  Monastir  the  Italians 
were  pressing  into  the  Tcherna  bend. 


forces  lost  contact  and  split  into  two 
groups;  the  so-called  Eleventh  German 
Army  was  driven  northwest  toward 
Kalkandelen  and  the  eastern  armies 
retired  to  the  north  by  way  of  Strum- 
nitza.  By  the  evening  of  the  25th  the 
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Serbians,  pressing  on  to  prevent  a  junc- 
tion of  the  scattered  enemy  forces,  had 
the  Babuna  Pass  and  the  town  of  Ish- 
tip,  they  were  close  on  Veles,  and  Us- 
kub  was  almost  within  their  grasp. 
The  fr^ments  of  the  First,  Third  and 
Fourth  Bulgarian  Armies,  although 
pursued  by  the  Anglo- Hellenic  forces 
who  had  invaded  Bulgarian  territory 
at  Kosturino,  were  able  to  retreat  upon 


longer  in  the  war.  M,  Malinov,  the 
premier,  who  succeeded  the  German- 
ophile  M.  Radoslavov  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
to  gratify  the  popular  demand  for 
peace  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As- 
sured of  the  support  of  an  army  that 
was  weary  of  war  and  of  a  people  who 
were  restless  under  German  control,  he 
acted  promptly  before  Germany  had 


of  thsLi 


BULGARIAfl  ASTILLBRY  HT  MACEDOHIA 
*t-pUc<  of  ■  Uucdaniio  (IUki.    Upon  the  Bnlfui  _   .    _ 

,  —  -as  Oilant.    Tlis  Autrliai  bad  ■■  nunj  Mfoitr  twttaUoni  la  lias,  and  th>  OetniAiu 

up  10  twcntT-Chtit,  but  (tiUait  the**  fifuret  til*  Bulfut  hKd  two  bundrsd  uid  liitr,  ■llhonsh 

their  own  country  but  it  was  Otherwise  time   to    realize   her   mistake.     Anti- 

with  the  Eleventh  German  Army.    By  German  feeling  in  Sofia  had  reached 

the  vigor  of  the  Serbs  and  the  ardent  a  point  where  a  general  massacre  of 

pursuit  of  the  French  army  under  Gen-  all  the  Germans  in  the  city  was  to  be 

eral  Henrys  it  was  penned  up  without  feared.     Ferdinand   gave  way  to  the 

food  in  the  high  wilderness  region  where  wishes  of  his  cabinet  and  people,  and 

the  Vardar  has  its  source,  and  in  in-  despite  the  fact  that  at  Nauheim  only 

hospitable  Albania  where  the  Italians  a   month  before  he  had  promised  his 


held  all  exits,  and  where  the  Austrian 
flank  was  in  the  air. 

BULOARIA  13  READY  FOR  PSACB  AT  ANY 
PRICE. 

Bulgaria  now  faced  a  crisis.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  had  failed  to  send 
adequate  reinforcements  and  it  was 
clear    that    Bulgaria's    heart   was    no 
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support  to  the  Kaiser,  he  now  gave  his 
consent  to  unconditional  surrender. 

On  the  night  of  Thursday,  September 
26,  a  Bulgarian  staff  officer  appeared 
at  the  British  headquarters  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  He  had  come  from 
Todorov,  the  Bulgarian  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  he  asked  for  an  armistice 
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of  48  hours  until  delegates  could  arrive 
to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace, 
(leneral  Milne  telegraphed  the  request 
to  Franchet  d'Esperey  who  refused  an 
armistice  but  expressed  his  willingness 
to  meet  Bulgarian  delegates. 

THE  HARD  TBRUS  TO  WHICH  BUU3ARIA 
READILY  AORSED. 

Two  days  later  three  men,  M.  Liapt- 
chev,  Finance  Minister,  General  Lukov, 
Commander  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
Army,  and  M.  Radev,  a  former  Minis- 
ter, with  their  staff,  passed  through  the 
lines  en  route  for  Saioniki.  No  long 
deliberations  were  necessary:  the  Al- 
lied demands  were  for  unconditional 
surrender  and  Bulgaria  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  accede.  By  September  29  the 
terms  signed  by  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey  and  the  Commissioners  were 
presented  to  the  Allied  Governments, 
and  September  30  at  noon  the  armis- 
tice went  into  effect.  Considerations 
of  political  and  territorial  matters  were 
postponed  until  the  signing  of  the  final 
treaty  of  peace,  and  in  character  the 
agreement  was  purely  military. 

Its  termsincluded  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  all  occupied  territory,  no  pro- 
visions to  be  carried  away;  immediate 
demobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  force  for 
defense  in  the  East,  with  surrender  of 
all  arms  and  ammunition;  all  means  of 
transport  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies;  surrender  of  all  strategic  points 
in  Bulgaria  to  an  army  of  occupation: 
surrender  of  the  Eleventh  German 
Army;  Allied  prisoners  to  be  released 
at  once  but  Bulgarian  prisoners  to  be 
held  until  final  peace. 

KINO  PSRDINAND  ABDICATES  IN  FAVOR 
■.  OF  PRINCE  BORIS. 

The  Allies  made  no  conditions  con- 
cerning Ferdinand,  as  they  thought  this 
an  internal  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
among  the  Bulgarians  themselves.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  peace,  the  king 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Crown 
Prince  Boris,  and  left  Sofia  that  same 
night  en  route  for  Vienna.  He  issued  a 
manifesto  to  his  subjects  before  leaving 
in  which  he  said: 

"Despite  the  sacred  ties  which  for 
thirty-two  years  have  lK>und  me  so  firm- 
ly to  this  country,  for  whose  prosperity 


and  greatness  I  have  given  all  my 
powers,  I  have  decided  to  renounce  the 
royal  Bulgarian  crown  in  favor  of  my 
eldest  son.  His  Highness,  the  Prince 
Royal  Boris  of  Tirnovo. 

"1  call  upon  all  faithful  subjects  and 
true  patriots  to  unite  as  one  man  about 
the  throne  of  King  Boris,  to  lift  the 


BORIS  OF  BITLGAKIA 
„    OirDU  October  5,  'gtS,  upon  tlw  abdiu- 
uon  of  hi!  lathai,  Kidf  Paidinud.  Ruschin 

country  from  its  difficult  position  and 
to  elevate  new  Bulgaria  to  the  height  to 
which  it  is  predestined." 

The  accession  of  Prince  Boris  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  Bulgar- 
ians, the  Cabinet  under  Premier  Mal- 
inov  continued  its  functions,  and  the 
first  decree  signed  by  the  new  king  was 
one  demobilizing  the  Bulgarian  Army, 

THE  NEWS  OF  THE  SURRENDER  RECEIVED 
WITH  DISMAY  IN  QERUANY. 

News  of  the  Bulgarian  surrender 
shocked  the  German  public,  already 
depressed  by  their  defeat  in  their  West- 
em  "elastic  defensive"  and  by  Allied 
victory  in  Palestine.  A  panic  ensued 
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on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange.  The 
Foreign  Secreury,  Admiral  von  Hintze, 
at  first  tried  to  reassure  the  Reichstag 
by  saying  that  M.  Malinov  had  inter- 
preted the  military  reverses  too  un- 
favorably, that  his  action  might  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  in  any  case  Germany 
and  Austria  had  sent  strong  forces  into 
Macedonia  which  "would  be  abso- 
lutely adequate  to  restore  the  military 
situation."       But     Bulgaria    was    no 


and  Austria  would  be  forced  to  deplete 
her  forces  on  the  Piave  and  in  the  Alps 
to  defend  these  states.  Further,  the 
way  of  the  Allies  to  Constantinople  was 
greatly  simplified.  The  main  railway 
line  was  captured  at  Nish,  October  13, 
and  there  was  also  a  direct  railway 
between  Constantinople  and  Dedea- 
gatch  which  could  be  used  by  Allied 
troops  to  gain  entrance  into  the  Thra- 
cian  peninsula  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  lines  at  Chatalja. 


WHEN  THE  WAVE  OP 
S«bU,  thtie  wen  law  Uiac  (Ufed  to  siperiincB  tha  conqi 

longer  influenced  by  German  promises, 
and  pohtical  agitation  in  Germany  in- 
creased. In  truth,  the  military  situa- 
tion was  very  grave.  A  new  front  — 
the  South  Austrian  —  had  to  be  de- 
fended, at  a  time  when  not  a  single  man 
could  be  spared  from  the  Western 
Front.  Germany's  dream  of  an  eastern 
empire  was  gone:  the  scheme  of  a 
great  trade  and  military  route  from 
the  North  Sea  to  India  was  shattered. 
No  longer  was  the  Lower  Danube  a 
safe  waterway  for  the  despatch  of  muni- 
tions and  stores  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  Black  Sea  ceased  to  be  a  German 
lake,  although  the  Rumanian  and  Rus- 
sian ports  were  still  open.  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  directly  threatened 
as  soon  as  Serbia  should  be  reoccupied, 
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lioT'a  wilL   When  thay 


!y  fltd  for  laliua  when  Iha 
I  two  nitioiu,  BulMria  ami 
>a  back  la  muir  cuci  theca 


Meanwhile  the  tide  of  conquest  had 
flowed  on.  The  Bulgars  began  evacuat- 
ing Serbia,  October  1,  and  the  Serbs 
pressed  forward.  FightingduringOcto- 
ber  and  November  resolved  itself  into 
clearing  operations  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube.  Serbian  and 
French  troops  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  Austrians  and  Germans, 
advancing  rapidly  on  a  wide  front  in 
southern  Serbia.  The  Italians  at  the 
same  time  were  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Albania,  and  the  Greeks  re- 
occupying  their  territory  in  Eastern 
Macedonia  where  they  found  terrible 
traces  of  Bulgarian  savagery  in  the  un- 
happy region  of  Drama  and  Kavalla. 
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On  October  2,  Durazzo,  the  fort 
which  Austria  had  fortified  as  her 
principal  base,  was  bombarded  and 
laid  in  ruins.  Three  Italian  battleships 
and  three  British  cruisers,  preceded  by 
British  and  Italian  destroyers  and 
American  submarine  chasers,  passed 
through  the  Austrian  minefields  into 
the  harbor.  An  intense  bombardment 
lasting  two  hours  and  aided  by  air- 
planes destroyed  the  naval  base  on  the 
shore  and  sank  three  enemy  destroyers 
and  two  transports  found  at  anchor. 
Two  enemy  submarines  which  attacked 
and  damaged  a  British  cruiser  were 
sunk  by  twelve  American  submarine 
chasers. 

In  the  interior  of  Albania,  October  7, 
Italian  troops  captured  Elbasan  after 
stubborn  resistance.  The  newly-con- 
stituted monarchy  of  Bulgaria  ordered 
all  Germans,  Austro-Hungarians  and 
Turks  to  leave  the  country  and  by 
October  10  their  exodus  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated. Officers,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians were  arriving  in  Vienna  on  freight 
cars  and  long  convoys  of  artillery  and 
foodstuffs  received  the  right  of  way. 
On  the  13th  the  gallant  Serbian  Army 
had  the  satisfaction  of  capturing  Nish 
and  of  thus  interrupting  the  Balkan  ex- 
press through  to  Constantioople.  On 
the  19th  the  Allied  armies  reached  the 
Bulgarian  shore  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  days  of  October  found  the  Serbians 
within  40  miles  of  Belgrade  which  they 
entered  on  the  9th  of  November,  45 
days  after  the  beginning  of  their  offen- 
sive east  of  Monastir. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OP  THS  WHOLE  SALON- 
IKI  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Saloniki  enterprise  had  justified 
itself;  a  seemingly  divergent  operation 
had  directed  a  blow  which  had  inflicted 


mortal  injury.  Many  factors  explain  the 
immobility  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient 
for  the  greater  part  of  three  years. 
Save  for  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Serb- 
ians in  the  Babuna  Pass  in  the  autumn 
of  1915,  and  the  capture  of  Monastir  in 
1 916,  no  offensive  of  any  strength  had 
been  delivered.  One  of  the  chief  reas- 
ons lies  in  the  nature  of  the  country 
itself  where  the  divides  in  the  mountain 
masses'  are  so  few  that  the  routes  used 
in  the  Great  War  are  the  routes  that 
have  been  used  in  every  war  —  by  the 
legions  of  Rome  as  by  the  poilus  of 
France  and  where  therefore  new  offen- 
sives can  only  be  delivered  after  the 
creation  of  new  roads.  The  Bulgars 
held  interior  lines  which  were  relatively 
well-supplied  by  railway,  and  further- 
more, they  were  fighting,  if  not  on  their 
own  territory  at  least  upon  adjacent 
ground,  where  supplies  could  easily 
reach  them.  The  climate  of  Macedonia 
in  itself  was  a  deterrent  to  all  save  the 
native,  bitterly  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
through  the  long  summer.  The  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  army  was  sometimes 
reduced  50  per  cent  by  its  attendant 
evils  of  malaria  and  fever. 

In  addition  to  physical  obstacles  the 
hostility  of  the  Greek  government,  and 
the  hesitation  of  the  Allied  govern- 
ments adequately  to  support  the  under- 
taking after  it  had  been  begun,  hindered 
progress.  The  units  of  the  Army  of  the 
Orient  were  varied  in  language  and 
character,  and  poorly  supplied.  With 
the  best  leadership  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  weld  them  into  an  efficient 
force,  and  the  leadership  was  not,  at 
first,  of  the  best.  Nevertheless  the 
world  conflagration  which  first  flared 
up  in  the  Balkans  was  there  first  to 
flicker  and  die  away. 
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French  Artillery  Moving  Forward 


Chapter  LXVIII 


The  Fighting  During  the  Last  Three  Months 

THE  GERMAN  LINE  EVERYWHERE  BROKEN,  FROM 
LORRAINE  TO  THE  SEA 


FORMER  chapters  have  described 
^  the  first  and  second  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  of  1918.  The  first  phase 
includes  the  period  of  German  offen- 
sives against  the  British  (March- 
April)  and  against  the  French  (May- 
July).  Next  came  the  beginning  of 
Allied  counter-offensive  in  the  second 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  In  the  third  phase 
which  opens  August  8  the  British,  aid- 
ed by  the  French,  in  an  offensive  in  the 
Somme-Oise  sector  wiped  out  the  sal- 
ients created  in  their  hne  by  the  attacks 
of  March  and  April  and  pushed  the 
Germans  back  behind  the  Hindenburg 
line.  During  this  period,  also,  the 
Americans  drove  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  and- by  their  victory  completed 
Foch's  series  of  short  sharp  blows 
which  aimed  at  exhausting  the  enemy's 
reserves,  so  as  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  decisive  thrust.  A  fuller  story  of 
British  and  American  operations  is 
told  in  separate  chapters. 

THE  PRBNCH  3HARS  IN  THE  ORBAT  Atl- 
OU8T  OFFENSIVE. 

The  Battle  of  Amiens  launched  by 
Haig  on  August  8  was  directed  against 
the  German  hold  on  the  Paris-Amiens 
railway,  and  the  important  centre  of 
Chaulnes — nodal  point  for  the  enemy 
communications.  The  French  First 
Army  under  D^beney  prolonged  the 
battle  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Rawlinson's  Fourth  Army,  playing  the 


rfile  that  D^goutte  had  had  in  the 
Marne  fight.  Southwards  again  on  the 
Lassigny  plateau,  Humbert  with  the 
French  Third  Army  strove  to  regain 
what  had  been  lost  to  von  Hutier  in  the 
battle  of  June  9,  while  between  Aisne 
and  Oise  Mangin  was  in  position  to 
attack  as  soon  as  success  farther  north 
warranted  his  so  doing. 

The  surprise  was  complete  and  the 
attack,  curtained  by  fog  and  launched 
under  cover  of  rolling  barrage  and  mul- 
titudinous tanks,  swept  forward  into 
the' front  lines  dislocating  the  enemy's 
communication  service.  The  French 
First  Army  had  fewer  tanks  than  the 
British,  and  very  difficult  country  to 
penetrate  in  the  Avre  valley  so  that 
their  progress  was  for  a  time  slower, 
but  as  the  troubles  of  the  Germans  in- 
creased with  the  strangle-hold  upon 
their  communications  D^beney  pressed 
forward  and  came  into  line  with  the 
British  centre — ^within  four  miles  of 
Chaulnes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  Hum- 
bert joined  the  fray  on  the  south  flank 
of  the  salient  between  Montdidier  and 
Matz,  and  with  Dfebeney  pushed  east 
of  Montdidier  cutting  communications 
with  Roye  so  that  the  garrison  had  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender  the  follow- 
ing day.  Through  thesucceedingdays, 
in  spite  of  fresh  divisions  Rung  in  by 
von  Hutier,  the  British  and  French 
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pushed  steadily  east  with  all  the  Paris- 
Amiens  railway  freed  Eor  traffic.  Hum- 
bert was  striving  to  get  the  whole  of 
the  Lassigny  massif  into  his  hands  and 
by  mid-August  the  Germans  between 
Somme  and  Oise  were  back  in  the  posi- 
tions they  had  held  in  the  summer  of 
1916.  There  their  defenses  stiffened 
and  the  nature  of  the  battle-scarred 
country  forbade  rapid  advance,  Foch, 
having  gained  his  objectives,  called  off 


when  the  French  general  attacked  on 
the  morrow  on  a  wider  front  he  was 
able  to  press  forward  and  reach  the 
Ailette  (August  20),  capturing  8,000 
prisoners  and  200  guns.  Thus  estab- 
lished on  the  western  end  of  the  Aisne 
heights  Mangin  could  overlook  the 
enemy's  positions  to  the  north  and 
east  and  constituted  a  strong  Hank  to 
whatever  advance  was  made  around 
the  St.  Gobain  masiif. 
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the  action  In  that  quarter  and  launched 
a  fresh  blow. 

Between  Oise  and  Aisne  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  August  l8,  General 
Mangin  advanced  on  a  front  of  ten 
miles.  Von  Boehn  had  temporarily 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  armies  of 
the  right  of  the  Crown  Prince  (that  the 
latter  might  re-organize  his  front  after 
the  second  battle  of  the  Marne) ;  he 
was  anxiously  watching  Sir  Douglas 
H a ig  believing  Mangin's  attack  to  be 
purely  local.  Though  the  Germans  re- 
treated into  their  battle  positions,  no 
reserves    were    sent    in.     Accordingly 
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After  the  initial  attack  of  Halg  on 
the  8th  of  August.  Ludendorff,  dis- 
mayed at  many  evidences  of  breaking 
morale  in  his  divisions  and  confronted 
with  the  rapid  shrinking  of  German 
reserves,  aime  to  a  momentous  deci- 
sion. To  the  conference  summoned  to 
Spa,  August  14,  he  revealed  the  true 
gravity  of  the  military  situation  and 
advised  that  not  only  should  the  Ger- 
man people  be  made  aware  of  their 
peril  but  that  overtures  for  peace 
should     be     begun     through     neutral 
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channels.  The  army's  part  should  be 
to  make  ordered  retreat  into  the  Hin- 
denburg  lines,  so  as  to  leave  the  Allies 
to  winter  in  the  desolate  exposed 
Somme  battlefields.  Secure  behind 
their  own  great  stronghold  German 
troops  might  better  endure  the  bad 
season,  or  in  the  event  of  earlier  peace 
hold  greater  security  for  negotiating. 

To  this  plan  the  Emperor  reluctantly 
agreed,  the  process  of  enlightenment 
was  entrusted  to  the  civilian  govern- 
ment,   and    Ludendorff    returned    to 


the  northernmost  extension  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  line,  the  Drocourt-Qufent 
switch.  The  blow  threatened  the  Ger- 
man armies  to  the  south  so  that  re- 
treat before  the  Third  and  Fourth 
British  armies  was  hastened  and  Ham 
and  Chauny  were  surrendered  to  the 
French  who  advanced  to  the  Crozat 
Canal. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember the  Germans  were  for  the  most 
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Arrtiy  Headquarters  to  prepare  a  part  behind  the  Hindenburg  line. 
gradual  withdrawal  such  as  that  of  While  Haig  and  the  French  armies  to 
the  winter  of  1916-17.  On  that  occa-  the  south  had  wiped  out  the  effects  of 
sion  the  Germans  had  effected  their  the  spring  drives,  Pershing  had  been 
purpose,  and  the  failure  of  the  Allied  collecting  his  scattered  divisions,  form- 
campaign  of  1917  was  the  direct  result,  ing  the  First  American  Army,  and  es- 


This  time  Haig  divined  German  pur- 
pose and  determined  to  thwart  it.  The 
warriors  should  be  hustled  into  Val- 
halla! Thus  he  fought  the  Battle  of 
Bapaume  {August  21-29)  when  Byng's 


tablishing  an  American  sector.  By  the 
end  of  August  this  extended  around  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  and  northward  to  a 
point  opposite  Verdun,  On  Septem- 
ber 12,  Foch,  in  pursuance  of  his  strate- 


Third  Army  succeeded  in  turning  the     gy,  delivered  another  blow  at  the  enemy 


German  line  on  the  Somme  and  en- 
dangered their  positions  between  that 
river  and  the  Oise.  Retreat  began  and 
was  closely  followed  up  by  Dfebeney, 
Humbert  and  Mangin  who  advanced 
to  the  line  Roye-Lassigny-Noyon.  Then 
Haig  struck  again  opposite  Arras 
(August  26-September  2)  and  pierced 


without  allowing  him  pause  for  recov- 
ery. In  a  brilliant  operation  General 
Pershing  captured  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  t6,ooo  prisoners  and  443  guns. 

SUCCESS  OF  FOCH'S  PRBLIUINARY  PUNCH- 
ES: ABSORPTION  OF  SmUY'S  RESERVES 

Between  July  18  and  September  13 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  now  de- 
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livered  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
sharp  attacks  against  the  enemy,  with 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  his  reserves. 
In  May,  the  Germans  had  207  divi- 
sions on  the  Western  Front,  of  which 
some  66  were  in  reserve.  After  St. 
Mihiel,  LudendorfF  had  only  185  divi- 
sions (19  only  in  reserve)  and  none  of 
these  was  of  full  strength.  He  could 
count  at  most  upon  five  divisions  from 
Russia  as  reinforcements.  Conversely, 
with  the  coming  of  American  and  the 


material,  while  those  of  the  Allies  had 
not  even  reached  their  maximum  out- 
put. 

There  was  marked  contrast,  too, 
between  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
troopsofthe  Fatherland,  and  that  which 
inspired  the  armies  of  France,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Reinforcements  from  the  Eastern  Front 
were  of  doubtful  value,  for  they  were 
tainted  with  Bolshevist  teachings,  and 
infected  whatever  area  they  were  in. 
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concentration  of  far-flung  British  divi- 
sions upon  the  Western  Front,  the 
Allied  total  had  increased  by  32  divi- 
sions as  that  of  the  Germans  had  de- 
creased by  17,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  greater  size  of  the  American 
divisions.  Thus  an  end  of  the  phase 
of  absorption  had  come. 
■  Other  factors  there  were  which  tip- 
ped the  scale  for  the  Western  Powers. 
Since  mid-July  the  capture  of  German 
guns  and  stores  of  ammunition  had 
been  enormous;  and  the  blockade  was 
at  last  beginning  to  tell  effectively  upon 
the  military  situation,  for  Germany  had 
exhausted  the  store  of  brass  and  copper 
even  in  the  occupied  regions  and  her 
factories  were  starved  for  necessary 
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Young  recruits,  fresh  from  the  depflts 
of  Germany,  had  not  the  "will-to-war" 
of  their  opponents  but  reflected  the 
desperate  war-weariness  of  the  nation 
at  home. 

LUDENDORFF    ON    THE  DEFENSIVE:     THE 
/     HINDENBURO  LINE. 

But  though,  early  in  September, 
Germany  no  longer  hoped  to  win  the 
war,  Ludendorff  believed  he  still  had 
formidable  defenses  whereby  to  nego- 
tiate a  favorable  peace — or  failing  that 
to  engineer  a  withdrawal  by  easy  stages 
to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  which  would 
allow  of  preparation  for  a  grand 
"sland  to"  before  ever  the  sacreS  soil 
of  the  Fatherland  was  invaded.  The 
Hindenburg    line — that    Valhalla    of 
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German  heroes,  that  graveyard  of 
their  hopes — still  stood  intact,  stretched 
like  a  strong  and  sinuous  serpent  be- 
tween the  sea  and  Switzerland.  As  a 
man  stands  upon  an  eminence  when 
the  tide  of  battle  has  surged  to  the 
east  and  views  its  miles  of  trenches  fol- 
lowing the  back  slopes  of  hills,  its  be- 
wildering maze  of  wire  all  rusted  and 
torn,  its  skilfully-engineered  lines  of 
water,  ravines  debris-encumbered,  gun- 
sown  forests,  ambushed  thickets,  re- 
doubts fortified  for  a  world  of  cannon 
and  of  mitrailleuses — the  impotence  and 
impermanence  of  the  strongest  things 
human  and  material,  before  the  force 
of  the  spirit  which  quickeneth,  comes 
strongly  home. 

Behind  the  barrier  of  the  Hinden- 
bui^  line  ran  other  positions.  The 
battle — if  it  came — must  be  against  a 
triple  rampart.  Would  Foch  attack, 
press  the  battle?  Might  not  the  Allied 
armies  exhausted  by  a  gigantic  offen- 
sive of  seven  weeks,  after  a  murderous 
defensive  of  four  months,  pause  be- 
fore the  Hindenburg  line  and  post- 
pone decision  until  1919? 


Stretching  east  of  Furnes,  Ypres 
and  Armentiferes,  the  line  encircled  Le 
Catelet,  St.  Quentin,  La  FSre,  and  en- 
veloped Laon  where  it  rested  as  upon  a 
pivot.  After  crossing  the  Aisne  at 
Berry-au-Bac  the  rampart  stretched 
south-east  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Rheims,  then  turned  eastward  to  the 
Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  thence  south- 
wards to  St.  Mihiel.  At  St.  Mihiel,  as 
to  the  north  of  Soissons,  there  was  a 
turn  from  which  the  line  descending 
into  the  region  of  Mulhouse  only  fin- 
ished at  the  Swiss  frontier  north-west 
of  Basle.  Symbolical  of  the  super- 
natural strength  with  which  German 
thoughtinvested  the  line  were  the  names 
of  legendaiy  gods  and  heroes  bestowed 
upon  its  different  parts.  The  stretch 
between  the  North  Sea  and  Roulers 
was  called  the  Prenssen  Stellung,  that 
from  Men  in  to  south  of  Lille,  the 
Bayern  Stellung,  Drocourt  to  Qu^ant, 
the  Wotan  Stellung,  the  Siegfried  down 
about  to  La  Ffire,  and  the  Alberick  in 
the  region  of  the  French  armies  down 
as  far  as  Rheims.  These  were  the 
formidable  positions  which  made  the 
sections  of  the  main  defense. 


AISRECHT,  DDKE  OF  WOBTTEMBERG 
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Before  the  line  ran  advance  positions 
(such  as  the  Drocourt-Qu6ant  switch 
which  had  already  fallen  into  British 
hands),  positions  which  were  to  cause 
hard  fighting  through  the  early  weeks 
of  September.  Such  was  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  empire.  A  second  line — not 
everywhere  complete  and  not  always 
continuous    though     Allied     thought 
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endowed  the  German  infantryman 
with  digging  powers  little  short  of 
fabulous — resting  on  Lille  ran  through 
Douai,  Cambrai,  Guise,  Rethel,  Vou- 
ziers,  Dun-sur-Meuse,  and  Pagny-sur- 
Moselle.  From  Lille  as  far  south  as  the 
Aisne  the  Germans  called  this  position 
the  Hunding  line,  from  Aisne  to  north 
of  the  Ai^onne  the  Brunhilde,  then  the 
Kriemhilde  Siellung,  and  thence  south- 
wards, the  Michel  Stellung. 
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Back  of  these  lines  ran  yet  a  third — 
from  Douai  to  Metz,  by  le  Quesnoy,  le 
Cateau,  Hirson,  M^zi^res,  Sedan  and 
Montm^dy — known  as  the  Hermann, 
the  Hagen  and  the  Freya  Stellung, 
Never  in  the  history  of  war  had  been 
such  defensive  positions.  What  won- 
der then  if  in  their  fall  they  brought 
down  a  dynasty,  a  military  autocracy, 
a  nation ! 


must  be  delivered  on  each  side  of  the 
bulge,  and  Foch's  order  for  the  battle, 
dated  September  3  (while  even  yet 
the  French  and  British  were  clearing 
up  outworks  of  the  Hindenburg  line) 
assigned  the  parts  in  the  forthcoming 
great  battle  in  this  way.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ordered  the  right  wing 
to  deliver  an  offensive  as  strong  and 
violent    as    possible:    the    American 


RETURBinG  AFTER  FODK  TEARS  OF  EXILE 


For  the  moment  Foch  was  concerned 
only  with  the  Hindenburg  line.  What 
were  the  strategic  possibilities  of  the 
enemy's  position?  First  as  to  com- 
munications: Ludendorff's  chief  means 
of  moving  reserves  and  stores  was  the 
main  line  of  railway  back  of  the  Hin- 
denburg system  connecting  Metz,  M^- 
ziferes,  Maubeuge,  Mons  and  Brussels, 
and  this  line  was  his  last  good  lateral 
communication  west  of  the  Ardennes. 
It  lay  nearest  in  the  south  where  the 
Fourth  French  and  First  American 
Armies  were  in  line.  It  was  well  de- 
fended in  the  centre  (where  the  Hin- 
denburg line  bulged  out)  by  the 
massif  of  St.  Gobain  and  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  In  the  north  where  Haig 
stood  before  the  Wotan  and  Siegfried 
lines  defense  was  formidable.    Attack 


First  Army  to  advance  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest  in  the 
direction  of  M^zidres  and  Gouraud's 
Fourth  Army  to  drive  in  between  the 
Meuse  and  M^ziferes,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  railway.  To  the  north,  the  First 
French  Army  under  Dfebeney  and  the 
First,  Third  and  Fourth  British  Ar- 
mies were  to  press  an  attack  against 
the  Hindenburg  line  between  Scarpe 
and  Oise,  in  the  direction  of  Maubeuge. 
Such  "pincer-like"action,  Fochjudged, 
would  have  its  effect  upon  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  to  the  central  group  of 
French  armies  commanded  by  Hum- 
bert and  Mangin  was  assigned  the  rdle 
of  embarrassing  the  enemy  in  his  con- 
sequent enforced  withdrawal  beyond 
Aisne  and  Ailette.  Foch  knew  that 
Ludendorff  had  weakened  his  army  in 
Flanders  in  order  to  protect  Cambrai, 
and  he  accordingly  went  north  to  sec 
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DfavniB  to  eiplain  Huihnl  Foch'i  itialacic  phuu  in  11118.  The  iomo*!  irincefi  cooiBrus  tha  Biiliih  attuk  on  St. 
Qncaliaaad  the  French  upon  Rhalnu;  tha  cantra  pair  lotlod*  tha  Britiab  operitioiu  aboDl  Cambiii  ud  the  Ptanch 
In  Chimpaine ;  the  ouCaimoal,  lat(Bil,  pair  embiac*  tha  Aafhr-Belsiui  oBuuIt*  la  Flandara  and  Fiuco-Amsiicaa 
aauulli  upon  the  Uauie. 

King  Albert,  and  agreed  with  him  upon  bility   of   deciding   to   advance.     The 

an    action    destined    to    conquer    the  former  had  serious  obstacles  before  his 

province  north   of  the   Lys.     General  line;   the   latter,   with   almost  a  new 

Birdwood  with  the  new  British  Fifth  army,  had  to  overcome  German  resist- 

Army  south  of  the  Scheldt  was  to  per-  ance  desperate  in   proportion   to  the 

form  a  function   similar  to  Fayolle's  importance  of  the  locality  as  a  pivot 

group  of  armies  in  the  centre,  and  has-  for    possible    German    retreat.     Each 

ten  the  enemy's  retreat.  accepted  the  responsibility,  independ- 

Before  the  battle  it  was  necessary  ently  of  his  government.     Upon   the 

to  clear  up  the  advance  positions  three  26th  of  September,  on  the  western  end 

miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hindenburg  of  the  line  the  first  rumblings  of  the 

system,   and  this  was  done  by  Haig  great    Battle    of    Armageddon    began 

(Battle  of  Epehey)  and  by  D^beney's  between  Meuse  and  Rheims,  and  soon 


First  French  Army  between  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  La  Ffere.    Meanwhile  Pershing 
was  secretly  transferring  troops  from 
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the  whole  front  from  Lorraine  to  the 
I  roared  up  in  mighty  crescendo,  the 
ices  of  the  great  guns  punctuated  by 
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the  monotonous  throbbing  of  drum  fire  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  according 

so  heavy  as  to  set  the  earth  rocking  150  to  his  plan  the  French  army  advancing 

miles  away.   Sir  Douglas  Haig's  battle  would  approach  the  American  Army 

againstCambraiopenedonthe27th,and  with  its  right.    The  flow  of  the  Meuse 

King  Albert  attacked  north  and  south  would  force  the  Americans  to  incline 

of  Ypres  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  to  the  left  and  thus  in  converging  the 


THK  FRANCO-AHBRICAN  SATTLB  IN  CHAM- 
PAGNE AND  THB  ARQONNB. 

Upon    the     French    front    between 
Suippe    and    Meuse,    Gouraud    had 


two  forces  would  find  themselves  in 
touch  at  Grand  Pr^  Pass  while  pur- 
suing their  mutual  advance  on  M^z- 
ifires  and  Sedan.    Such  advance,  Foch 


UBTAL  WHICH  HEVER  REACHED  US  DBSTDIATIOIT 
CcdkctkiiK  of  b*IU,  cuidaUbn.  ani  cmcUIita  tiflml  (ion  cbonhei  ef  Fiaaca  and  aboat  io  ba  iUppad  lo  Barlln 
»iicb  were  lound  in  >  Gatnun  ancuDpmenl  br  tha  adTBncIsc  Franch.    Numbera  of  Garman  balmati  waca  alio 
lalt  bobiad  by  Ihaii  onaH  in  Uiair  (fait  hiila,  who  acted  on  tha  iniacipla  of  "  Salatr-riitt." 

lateinatioDBl  Pilm  Servica 

known  since  the  8th  that  about  the     calculated,    would    throw   the   enemy 
25th  of  the  month  he  would  be  expected     across   the   Meuse   into    the    difficult 


to  execute,  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  American  Army  on  the  right,  an 
offensive  towards  M^zi^es,  and  for 
three  weeks  he  prepared.  From  the 
20th  the  six  corps  of  the  Tenth 
Army    (9th,    and,    iith,    14th,    38th, 


Ardennes  country  where  scarcity  of 
communications  would  seriously  em- 
barass  his  retreat.  Gouraud  had  before 
his  front  eighteen  miles  of  Champagne 
heathiand,  which  the  attack  of  July 
15  had  left  shell-cratered  and  blasted. 


2ist)  were  in  Hne.  Behind  them  the  German  defense  on  this  front  was  very 
ist  Cavalry  Corps  waited  in  readiness  obstinate  for  Ludendorff  recognized  it 
to  exploit  the  gains  of  the  infantry,     as  the  pivot  of  his  retreat,  in  the  same 


The  front  of  attack  ran  from  Auberive- 
sur-Suippe  on  the  west  to  Vienne-le- 
Chateau  on  the  east  where  Gouraud 
joined  up  with  the  Americans.  Gen- 
eral Pitain  gave  the  order  to  attack  on 


sense  as  it  was  the  pivot  of  Foch's 
manoeuvre.  To  follow  the  operations 
better  the  Commander-in-Chief  went 
to  Tro is- Fontaines,  while  P^tain  set 
up  he4dquarters  at  Nettancourt. 
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At  5 :25  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
after  violent  bombardment  the  French 
infantry  went  forward.  The  enemy 
had  imitated  Gouraud's  manoeuvre  of 
July  and  evacuated  the  front  lines 
which  were  manned  only  by  advance 
posts.  But  this  had  been  foreseen  and 
the  troops  did  not  spend  themselves 
rashly,  pushing  on  valiantly  through 
the    terrible    waste    of    "  No    Man's 


could  not  be  used,  and  artillery  work 
was  severely  limited.  The  28th  was 
an  arduous  day  all  along  the  line:  the 
aerial  forces  reported  dense  masses  of 
reserves  being  thrown  in  to  stiffen  the 
line,  nevertheless  Gouraud  made  steady 
advance,  and  east  of  the  Argonne 
Pershing  reached  the  Bois  d'  Epinon- 
ville  as  far  as  Nantillois,  and  took  the 
Wood  of  Dannevoix. 


AHERICAItS  AnD  FRENCH  CDTTCTG  WIRE  AT  BADOHVILLER 


Land."  It  took  three  days  of  desper- 
ate fighting  to  force  a  passage  out  of  the 
old  battlefields.  The  enemy  offered 
only  the  expected  resistance,  thick 
nests  of  machine-guns,  vigorous  coun- 
ter-attacks wherever  the  tide  paused, 
but  he  held  the  high  ground  and  was 
throwing  in  his  reserves. 

Meanwhile  eastwards  the  Americans 
made  a  fine  advance;  by  the  evening  of 
the  26th  they  had  captured  the  first 
line  defenses  on  the  whole  front  of  at- 
tack, and  in  the  centre  pressed  for- 
ward around  Montfaucon  where  the 
Crown  Prince  had  a  palatial  dug-out. 
Their  left  wing  by  now  was  entangled 
in  the  terribly  difficult  country  of  the 
Argonne  without  roads  so  that  tanks 
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On  Gouraud's  front  the  Germans 
were  basing  their  resistance  to  the  left 
on  the  Rheims  mountain  which  the 
French  general  did  not  mean  to  attack 
but  purposed  to  turn,  and  to  the  right 
on  the  Argonne  Forest  where  the  Amer- 
icans now  made  little  advance.  To 
stem  French  progress  in  the  centre 
Ludendorff  reinforced  his  positions  in 
the  massif  of  Notre  Dame-des-Champs 
whose  conquest  threatened  the  turning 
of  the  Rheims  heights,  and  for  some 
days  successfully  halted  Gouraud's 
men,  as  in  the  forest  he  was  holding  up 
the  Americans. 

Meanwhile  what  was  happening  in 
the  other  phases  of  the  great  battle, — 
so  vast  that  it  is  easy  to  be  lost  in 


THE  BELGUn  ASMT  RE-FORMED  KtTD  SEFITTED 
luallT  m>  the  new  recruiti  wera  liKliied  thty  tejolaed  the  luiti  lUtioiigd  in  Fluderi.  Id  thii  pii 
lindi  ii  seto  nuklni  ■  tour  of  in*p«tion  in  the  mina  canionminM.  The  Belgiia  lorcn  nndei 
Bd  ■  voithy  put  la  a*  l*M  offaoal**  of  igiS,  which  Ihar  wara  plaaaad  lo  call  the  "Batlla  of  lib 


1(WIH  REGnUKT  RBTORlfinO  FROM  HUTDEHBURC  LINE 
a  »th  Dlrlaion  lint  enteied  the  Una  with  Brttlah  nniu  depoalte  Mt.  Kenunel.    On  Aucnit  lo  It  nuTad  to  thi 
ckabn^  Mctor,  BaUiiun. uid eleno diT* Utei  wu a  (toot  Dm  «^'-    -  -  -•-■ ■-    -  "■ — ' 


Dlckabn^  Mctor,  Balcllun,  uid  eleTea  dir*  Utei  wu  a  (toot 
Mtt  of  the  lad  Cocpi  (C.  8.)  4tb  Britlah  Anujr,  the  diTiaion  wi 
Mr  It  it  4^1n  eiil«raa  tha  Uiia  ia  tt*  St.  Sotiplat  aacler  tad  c 


._.  Urlsiaii  in  th*  attack  on  merttuidt  RIdte.  Aa 
In  wtion  naar  Boar,  Savlembai  M-Octobar  i.  Octo- 
«aad  tha  BeUa  Rlnr.  U.  S.  OBidsl 
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the  details?  "The  British,  looking  at 
their  area,  will  see  it  as  a  contest  be- 
tween St.  Quentin  and  Ypres,  designed 
to  break  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The 
Americans  will  see  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  to 
reach  and  cut  the  all-important  Metz- 
Maubeuge  railway.  The  French  will 
see  it  as  a  kaleidoscopic  contest  in 
which  the  French  soldiers,  now  beside 
the   British,   now  with   the   Belgians, 


in  which  were  two  American  divisions, 
and  D^beney's  First  had  effected  a 
breach  in  the  heart  of  the  Hindenburg 
position  and  by  October  5  the  line  was 
broken.  After  four  years'  hammering 
nothing  but  a  single  line  now  stood 
between  the  British  Army  and  Mau- 
beuge. 

In  Flanders,  coincidentally,  the  Bel- 
gian thrust  had  found  its  mark.  Luden- 
dorfT  had  drawn  off  troops  to  strength- 


HASTENIRG  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  ERBHT  nf  CHAMPAGITE 


At  ths  bciuuiiiu  of  tlut  wsek  tli>  I 
St.  Gobtin  Soir-'  "-  "■•  — •■  -■  ■' 
Mptnicd  bj  Ihi 

and  now  beside  the  Americans,  do 
heroic  service  at  crucial  moments. 
Even  the  Belgians,  participating  con- 
siderably and  nobly,  will  describe  it  as 
the  Battle  of  their  Liberation. " 

THE    IMPREONABLB    HINDENBURO    LDfS 
FINAU.y  BRBAKS. 

Ludendorff's  pivot  in  the  south  stil! 
held :  was  his  rampart  in  the  north  yet 
unbroken?  Home  and  Byng's  attack 
that  had  begun  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  27th  went  forward  unchecked  to 
Sailly,  and  threatened  Cambrai  from 
the  north.  September  29  was  a  day  of 
crisis — fraught  with  the  fate  of  empire. 
By  evening  Rawlinson's  Fourth  Army, 
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had  bMd  i>- 


en  his  forces  before  the  British  and  left 
only  five  divisions  between  Viaomezeele 
and  Dixmude  on  a  front  of  17  miles. 
Here  on  the  28lh  King  Albert's  at- 
tack won  through,  cleared  the  Flan- 
ders ridges  in  less  than  48  hours,  swept 
forward  beyond  Passchendaele  and  by 
October  i  threatened  Roulers. 

TEIR  BATTLX  IN  THK  CENTKE— GERMANS 
DRIVEN  FROM  THS  VESLB. 

As  Foch  had  foreseen,  moreover, 
Gouraud's  and  Haig's  blows  around  the 
St.  Gobain  bulge,  and  the  Belgian 
thrust  to  the  north  of  Lille,  threatened 
the  enemy  in  the  enclosed  areas  and 
he  began  to  withdraw.  Then  the  French 


GERUAn  HARHTES  AND  HACHIHE  GDHS 


PREPARED  TO  GIVE  THEIR    MESSAGE 
aaRaiT  tftal  b«n<i7  of  French  "  HhtIh  "  pUced  Id  ■TstdnaCle  farmatian  under  tbe  nolKtion  of  iplendid  tntn 
which  border  ■  hl(hwaj>  la  tha  OUe  nctoi.    It  mu  indi  ti«i  u  thu* — wbou  ilowly  atulncd  intniritT  lapca- 
MBted  Cba  bopei  ol  nusT  T*u> — tbal  Uu  Gsmiuu  wuuonlT  laUvd  u  th«  leHaalad  In  ioit  and  arain  la  1018. 

N,  Y.  Times 
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armies  passed  into  action  in  the  centre, 
and  Birdwood's  on  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  battle  raged  continuously  upon  a 
250-mile  front.  In  the  angle  where  the 
Hindenburg  line  rested  upon  the  St. 
Gobain  massif,  General  Mangin,  mas- 
ter of  the  forest  of  Coucy,  endeavored 
to  push  towards  Laon  in  the  hope  of 
turning  the  enemy's  flank  and  forcing 
him  to  evacuate  the  country  between 
Vesle  and  Aisne.  He  conquered  the 
plateau  to  the  north  of  Soissons,  and 
thence  advanced  against  Malmaison — 
the  key  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  A 
Lorraine  deserter  captured  on  the  28th 
informed  Mangin  that  the  enemy  by  a 
retreat  towards  the  Aisne-Oise  Canal 
was  seeking  to  extricate  himself,  so 
Mangin  pressed  the  attack,  captured 
Malmaison  and  wiped  out  the  enemy 
rear-guards.  At  this  point  Foch  per- 
ceived an  opportunity:  if  the  enemy 
hesitated  to  release  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vesle  he  might  be  taken  between  two 
fires,  if  while  Mangin's  guns  were 
sweeping  the  plateau  to  the  north  of 
the  Aisne,  Berthelot  should  light  up  to 
the  south  of  the  Vesle.  Upon  the  30th 
the  Fifth  Army  (with  the  5th,  20th, 
and  3rd  Corps)  accordingly  threw  it- 
self against  the  German  front  between 
Ghennes  and  Jonchery.  The  5th 
Corps  crossed  the  Vesle  at  6:25  and 
progressed  towards  the  Wood  of  Gou- 
lot,  pushing  an  unprepared  enemy 
before  him.  On  Berthelot's  left,  the 
20th  Corps  was  held  up  by  the  machine 
guns  of  Romain  and  of  Grand  Haneau, 
but  by  noon  it  had  encircled  these  posi- 
tions and  captured  them.  The  3rd 
Corps  after  fierce  fighting  progressed 
towards  the  west  of  Revillon  and  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  October  saw  all 
the  region  between  Aisne  and  Vesle 
swept  up. 

EFFECT  OF  THB  BATTLB:    RBQUBST  FOR 
ARMISTICB. 

Though  the  great  battle  lasted  well 
into  the  first  week  of  October,  certain 
unmistakable  signs  of  failing  morale, 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  exhaustion 
of  reserves  and  of  material  caused  Hin- 
denburg and  LudendorflF  upon  its  third 
day  to  come  to  the  momentous  decision 
of  advocating  peace  proposals.  After 
that  interview  Ludendorff  writes:** The 
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Field-Marshal  and  I  parted  with  a 
strong  handshake,  like  men  who  have 
buried  their  dearest  hopes  and  who  are 
resolved  to  hold  together  in  their 
hardest  trials  as  they  have  held 
together  in  success.*'  The  meeting 
marks  the  end  of  another  great  phase 
in  the  struggle:  after  the  preliminary 
thrusts  the  great  blow  has  been  deliv- 
ered, it  has  gone  home  and  the  duellist 
has  fallen  to  his  knees.  Followed  a 
special  session  with  the  Kaiser  and 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  von  Hintze, 
at  Spa  Headquarters. 

Without  consulting  the  Army  the 
Kaiser,  aware  of  the  upswelling  tide  of 
revolution  within  the  empire  and  striv- 
ing to  avert  a  crisis,  issued  an  order 
for  the  introduction  of  the  parliamen- 
tary system  in  Germany.  The  change 
in  government  and  inevitable  delay 
fretted  the  Higher  Command  as  they 
knew  fully  the  gravity  of  the  military 
crisis.  While  Prince  Max  of  Baden  was 
seeking  to  form  a  cabinet  to  replace 
that  of  von  Herding,  LudendorflF  sent 
Major  Baron  von  dem  Busche  to  Berlin 
to  explain  the  situation  to  the  Reichs- 
tag, and  to  insist  upon  a  peace  oflfer. 
On  the  4th  of  the  month  Prince  Max 
became  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the 
next  day  request  for  an  armistice  was 
sent  to  President  Wilson. 

LUDENDORFF    SEEKS   TO   GAIN   TIME   TO 
1    RALLY. 

The  greatest  battle  had  been  fought 
and  won,  but  there  still  remained  bit- 
ter fighting  to  do,  for  LudendorflF, 
aware  of  the  increasing  diflSculties  of 
Allied  transport,  attempted  to  rally 
and  in  his  eflFort  achieved  a  measure  of 
success.  German  retreat  had  left 
everywhere  in  its  wake  battle-torn 
ground  where  roads  and  railways  and 
bridges  had  been  obliterated.  Before 
the  Allied  armies  could  move  forward 
some  repair  of  the  means  of  transport 
was  absolutely  essential.  Thus  the 
Belgians  could  not  enter  Roulers  until 
October  14,  the  British  were  not  clear 
of  Cambrai  until  October  9,  D^beney 
and  the  First  French  Army  had  ad- 
vanced only  eight  miles  east  of  St. 
Quentin  by  the  loth,  Gouraud  had  only 
progressed  one  and  a  half  miles  in  ten 
days  and  it  took  until  the  loth  for  the 
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American  Army  to  win  through  the 
ArgDnne  Forest,  All  this  gave  Luden- 
dorfT  time  to  organize  a  new  line, 
before  being  forced  to  make  his  great 
stand-to  upon  the  line  of  Meuse.  His 
left  flank  opposite  the  American  front 
lay  nearest  to  the  Meuse;  his  right 
flank  in  Flanders  farthest.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  hold  firm  on  theMeuse 
and  swing  back  from  Flanders.  While 
achieving  this  it  was  equally  essential 
to  check  the  British  thrust  at  Mau- 
beuge,  lest  the  German  troops  about 
Ostend  be  cut  off.  The  report  to  the 
Reichstag  presented  by  von  dem  Busche 
had  ascribed  the  cause  of  German  fail- 
ure to  two  factors,  namely  to  enemy 
tanks  and  the  consequent  wastage  of 
German  reserves.  Nothing  could  be 
done  to  repair  the  latter  but  in  his  plan 
for  ordered  retreat  in  the  northern 
area  where  tanks  could  be  used,  Luden- 
dorff  determined  to  oppose  water- 
barriers  between  his  troops  and  those 
formidable  engines  of  war. 

Thus  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
the  Belgian  coast  he  planned  a  stand 
on  a  line  resting  on  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  running  behind  the  Ghent  Canal 
as  far  south  as  Valenciennes.  Between 
Valenciennes  and  the  Oise  he  hoped  to 
check  Haig  by  his  Hermann  line — a 
weak  position  only  half  complete.  His 
centre  would  withdraw  into  the  Hun- 
ding  line.  From  Aisne  to  Meuse  he 
determined  to  stand  firm  in  the  strong 
Brunhilde  and  Kriemhilde  positions 
against  Gouraud  and  Pershing  so  as 
to  keep  open  the  vital  neck  of  his  re- 
treat. So  much  for  the  plan :  what  were 
the  necessary  conditions  of  accom- 
plishment? 

Writing  at  this  juncture,  R^quin 
says  "The  German  staff  proposes  to 
establish  itself  upon  the  Antwerp- 
Scheldt-Maubeuge-M6?i&res-Metz  line, 
but  for  the  purpose  it  needs  a  respite, 
for  a  new  defensive  front  can  not  be 
occupied  under  good  condition  unless 
it  is.  first,  organized  ahead,  second, 
occupied  by  reserve  troops,  ready  to  col- 
lect the  forces  engaged  and  retreating. 

"The  situation  of  the  German  Army 
is  in  fact  without  an  outlet.  Their 
reserves  have  melted  away  in  the  gigan- 
tic battle.    From  67  divisions  back  of 


GERUAH  LinES— ACTUAL  AlfD  PROJECTED 
the  Front,  September  26,  they  have 
fallen  to  46,  September  30,  to  26  by 
October  15,  of  which  only  nine  are  con- 
sidered fresh.  The  necessary  propor- 
tion between  the  fighting  and  replace- 
ment effectives  no  longer  exists. " 

GBNBRAL    LUDBNIM3RPP     BNOINBER3     A 
NBW  STAND-TO. 

A  part  of  Ludendorff's  retreat  was 
successfully  carried  out.  Between  Oc- 
tober 14  and  23  German  forces  with- 
drew in  fair  order  from  the  Belgian 
coast  behind  the  water  line  of  canal 
and  river.  In  the  centre  also  from  the 
St.  Gobain  massif,  from  Laon  and  from 
the  Chemindes  Dames  the  retreat  was 
orderly  though  somewhat  hastened  by 
the  French  armies  of  Berthelot  and 
Mangin.  By  the  15th  the  French  faced 
the  enemy  in  his  new  position  behind 
the  Hunding  line.  Eastwards  Gouraud, 
who  had  had  the  2d  and  36th  Ameri- 
can Divisions  in  line,  attacked  in 
force  on  the  8th  and  retirement 
took  place  behind  the  Brunhilde 
lines.  On  the  American  front  there 
was  no  question  of  retreat:  the  front 
must  hold  and  the  Americans  were 
fighting  hard  for  every  inch  of  ground. 
An  effort  was  made  to  get  more  room 
by  extending  the  attacking  front  to 
the  right  banks  of  theMeuse.  On  the 
i6th  Pershing  handed  over  command 
of  the  First  American  Army  to  General 
Liggett  as  the  continued  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  allowed  of  a  Second  Ameri- 
can Army  which  went  into  line  on  the 
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Wofivre  front,  opposite  Metz.    By  the     Grandprfi  was  taken,  Gouraud  on  the 
14th   the  last  line, — the   KrienUiilde     left  captured  the  heights  above  Vou- 


Stellung  was  attained. 

Before  the  British  attack,  however, 
things  went  contrary  to  Ludendorflf's 
plan.  Haig's  battle  of  Le  Cateau  hus- 
tled the  enemy  back  behind  the  Her- 
mann line  with  serious  losses  in  men 
and  guns.  Still  the  German  Com- 
mander was  not  ill-pleased  with  the 


ziers  and  crossed  the  Aisne.  By  the 
l8th  German  defenses  on  Meuse — as 
on  the  Cambrai-St.-Quentin  front — 
were  exhausted. 

GBRUAKyS  SITUATION  DB8PBRATB: 
LAST    EFFORTS    TO    EXTBICATB 

HSR  Asums. 

On  the  26th  Ludendorff    resigned: 


RHEius  ra  Ruras  1 

Ona  of  tht  niDcip*!  ilietla  la  Rbtlou.  The  inlubitanti 
bat  InunacnUIe  strasU.  In  Uie  diitunc*  ippeirs  tba  Ut 
lonely  iplendOT  *■  *  luin  vhoB  memoi;  will  eTer  be  u 
TwsDtlath  CeatniT. 

retreat  and  he  pressed  the  civil  gov- 
ernment not  to  accept  terms  that 
would  strip  Germany  of  her  army  and 
navy. 

Even  as  he  spoke  new  blows  fell. 
Attacking  between  the  bend  of  the 
Scheldt  below  Valenciennes  and  the 
Sambre,  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can corps  in  the  Battle  of  the  Selle 
{October  17-23)  made  a  breach  in 
Ludendorff's  rallying  line,  some  35 
miles  wide.  In  the  Franco-American 
sector,  the  Americans  in  touch'  with 
the  Kriemhilde  position  since  the  14th, 
after  an  eight-day  battle  pierced  the 
line  at  several  points.     On  the   i6th 
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■  denmtated 
ivu  una  IDUIICBB  CKuearu,  wmcu  dut  BiulBr  be  left  in 
red,  ot  in  nttatei  beaaty  ouj  leedlr  to  the  nrt  of  tha 

the  following  day  he  left  Headquarters. 
The  situation  now  was  almost  desper- 
ate. The  collapse  of  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia and  Austria  left  Germany  stripped 
of  allies.  Her  armies  had  been  many 
times  decisively  defeated,  and  they  had 
only  one  line  of  defense  yet  remaining. 
The  navy  was  openly  mutinous,  the 
working  classes  starving.  Among  her 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  had  only  half  developed 
her  military  power,  Allied  munition 
factories  were  increasing  their  output 
every  week,  their  air  forces  at  last 
were  definitely  superior,  they  had  ar- 
rested, if  not  defeated,   the  U-Boat 
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LAST  STAGES  OF  THE  ALLIES*  ADVAHCE  TO  THB  VICTORT  LDIE  OR  THE  WESTBRH  FROItT 

campaign.  Chances  of  averting  a  had  to  extricate  fully  three  times  as 
gigantic  military  disaster  were  slight,  many,  with  their  many  times  multi- 
fn  1914,  between  Li^ge  and  Metz  on  plied  equipment.  Behind  her  centre 
a  front  of  115  miles,  Germany  had  put  lay  the  difficult  Ardennes  country 
some  54  divisions  into  France.     She     where  hurried  retreat  over  congested 
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roads  would  be  little  short  of  d^bSlcle. 
The  gap  to  the  north  from  Li^ge  to 
Namur  was  already  threatened  by  the 
British,  who  were  nearer  the  crossings 
of  the  Meuse  than  were  the  German 
forces  on  the  Scheldt,  and  the  latter 
faced  therefore  the  possibility  of  being 
driven  against  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
forced  to  surrender.  The  gap  to  the 
south  between  M6zi6res  and  Longuyon 
was  menaced  by  Gouraud  and  the 
Americans,  and  if  the  German  centre 
did  not  succeed  in  making  good  its 
escape  before  the  French-Americans 
captured  M6zi6res  and  Sedan,  it  was 
likely  to  be  cut  off. 

TTOCirS  LAST  BATTLBS  CUT  OFF  THE  P08- 
Jr      SIBILITY  OF  RBTRBAT. 

So  in  the  last  and  final  effort  Foch 
continued  his  two  main  thrusts.  The 
British  armies  in  the  north  were  pointed 
for  Maubeuge  and  Mons  and  Namur, 
to  cause  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
hastily  their  right  and  centre.  Gou- 
raud and  the  Americans  were  striking 
for  M6zi6res  and  Sedan  to  block  the 
southern  exits.  November  i,  Haig 
broke  through  the  defense  on  the  little 
Rh6nelle  and  began  an  advance  up  the 
Sambre  valley.  His  progress  dragged 
with  it  the  Germans  in  line  north  of 
Cambrai  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  south 
from  Oise  to  Aisne.  South  of  Ghent 
two  French  Corps  (each  of  which  had 
an  American  division  with  it)  on  the 
right  of  King  Albert's  Army  drove 
back  the  Germans  along  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  91st  American  division  cap- 
tured Oudenarde.  Pursuit  was  not 
rapid  for  all  roads  and  railways  were 


destroyed,  yet  the  enemy  was  going 
very  slowly,  too,  clogged  by  his  masses 
of  transport  and  the  airmen  swoop- 
ing low  reaped  rich  harvest.  By  the 
5th  the  fugitive  troops  were  beyond 
the  Mormal  Forest,  by  the  8th  they 
were  flying  from  the  Scheldt;  Novem- 
ber 9,  Maubeuge  was  occupied  and  to 
the  south  Hirsa  by  the  French.  No- 
vember II,  the  Canadians  entered 
Mons. 

On  the  American  front  Pershing 
during  the  last  days  of  October  was 
biting  into  the  last  fragments  of  the 
Kriemhilde  line.  To  the  front  of  the 
American  left  and  the  French  right  lay 
the  For^t  de  Bourgogne — ^an  extension 
of  the  Argonne — and  this  time  the 
attacking  forces  lined  either  edge  of 
the  forest  and  November  2  succeeded 
in  pinching  out  the  Germans,  and 
joined  hands.  Thus  Gouraud  had  a 
straight  front  of  9  miles  to  the  east  of 
Attigny.  November  4  he  drove  the 
enemy  back  from  the  southern  posi- 
tion of  the  Meuse- Aisne  Canal  from 
Attigny  to  Sedan  and  to  avoid  being 
cut  off  from  M^ziferes  his  opponents 
evacuated  the  line.  November  6  the 
French  entered  Rethel  as  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  the  Meuse  opposite  Se- 
dan, a  distance  of  25  miles  from  their 
starting  point  on  November  i.  Gou- 
raud had  the  longer  distance  to  go,  and 
did  not  reach  Miziferes  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  loth.  Meanwhile  the  Amer- 
icans had  crossed  the  Meuse  and  were 
pressing  the  enemy  east  of  the  river,  in 
the  direction  of  Montm^dy,  when  the 
news  of  the  Armistice  came. 
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Vi^ter  on  the  Itslian  Front 

Chapter  LXIX 

The  Army  Machine 

THE  VAST  INTERLOCKING  ORGANIZATION  NECESSARY  TO 

CREATE  A  FIGHTING  ARMY 

By  Herbert  T.  Wade 

Somctinw  CapUin.  Ordnance  Depiirtmclit,  U.  S.  A. 

'T'WO  notable  facts  were  clearly  ap-  time  and  economy  of  life,  effort  and 

parent  in  the  World  War  as  exerting  treasure  are  negligible  in  securing  the 

a  powerful  influence  on  the  conduct  main  end,  that  is   destroying  or  over- 

of  military  operations.     First  it  was  coming  the  foe. 

shown  that  the  time  required  to  train  tndostby  once  lbarned  frou  war, 
and  make  an  efficient  soldier  out  of  1  but  conditions  now  reversed. 
an  ordinary  citizen  was  less  than  In  its  early  days  Industrial  organi- 
previously  had  been  supposed,  and  zation  had  much  to  learn  from  warfare, 
secondly  that  with  the  progress  of  as  that  was  the  oldest  and  most  per- 
civilization  the  organization  and  ad-  sistent  form  of  organized  effort  for  self- 
ministration  of  an  army  was  a  matter  preservation,  or  for  what  might  be 
of  considerable  and  ever  increasing  termed  to-day  direct  action.  Latterly 
complexity,  requiring  machinery  and  and  in  the  recent  war  especially,  the 
men  apparently  unrelated  to  actual  army  has  gone  to  industrial  organiza- 
combat,  yet  upon  whose  proper  action  tion  for  many  models  and  lessons. 


ffghting    strength    and    ability 
absolutely  dependent. 


The  efficiency  of  a  modem  industrial 
enterprise  depends  largely  upon  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  its  organization, 
which  includes  primarily  a  responsible 
and  intelligent  supervision  able  prop- 
erly to  arrange  its  various  internal 
and  external  affairs  into  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  a  system,  or  harmonious 
whole.  To-day  in  this  industrial  age, 
war  must  be  looked  upon  very  much 
as  if  it  were  a  vast  industrial  enterprise, 
with  the  fundamental  distinction  that 
its  object  is  destruction  rather  than 
production,  and  that  broadly  speaking. 


A  nation  rising  in  its  might  decides 
that  a  war  must  be  waged  or  met,  and 
accordingly  entrusts  the  responsibility 
for  developing  and  utilizing  its  fighting 
forces  to  one  or  more  men.  A  powerful 
blow  must  be  delivered  or  resisted  as 
promptly  and  effectively  as  possible 
according  to  the  decision  of  a  master 
mind.  Obviously  that  master  mind  can 
function  only  through  a  system  of  or- 
ganization which  involves  hundreds, 
thousands,  or  even  millions  of  individ- 
uals. Thegeneralmustassumeavailable 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  communication, 
transport,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  matters  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible but  which  others  subordinate 
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to  him  actually  must  take  care  of  for 
him.  Failure  in  one  minute  element, 
like  the  horseshoe  nail  of  the  nursery 
rhyme  may,  and  often  does,  change  the 
destiny  of  a  people. 


But  it  is  not  alone  in  material  things. 
The  general  must  know  what  his  own 
army  and  that  of  his  enemy  are  doing 


utilizing  to  the  full  whatever  means 
industry,  science  and  invention  in  their 
ceaseless  progress  place  at  their  dis- 
posal as  of  use  in  war.  For  example, 
all  the  resources  of  chemical  industry 
were  employed  to  produce  toxic  gases, 
involving  a  special  organization  and 
personnel  in  a  service  ten  years  ago 
undreamt  of.  Today  when  a  general 
decides  to  move  his  army  he  requires 
for  its  transport,  standard  gauge  rail- 
ways, narrow  gauge  temporary  lines, 
motor  vehicles  in  plenty,  provided, 
constructed  if  necessary,  maintained 
and  operated  with  the  highest  skill  even 
under  the  strange  and  forced  conditions 
of  war.  Clearly  such  a  result  only  can 
be  secured  by  an  organization  that 
will  function  from  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  shop 
to  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  the  rail- 
head and  even  up  to  the  front  lines  in 
the  field. 


and  he  must  transmit  to  his  subordi- 
nates such  parts  of  that  knowledge  as 
will  aid  them  in  their  efforts.  In  other 
words  to  a  single  mind  there  must  be 
joined  many  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths, 
subordinate  minds  trained  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  master  mind;  in 
short  there  must  be  organization,  which 
as  an  industrial  engineer  has  defined  it, 
is  a  machine  properly  to  carry  out 
what  should  be  done. 

In  any  army  such  an  organization 
must  inevitably  become  more  complex 
with  time.  No  longer  do  the  nations 
of  the  world  when  waging  war  restrict 
themselves  to  bows  and  arrows,  guns, 
or  any  other  classes  of  weapons,  but 
exert   their   fullest   possible   strength, 
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TO  THE  QENSRAl.  STAFF. 

To  secure  the  military  organization 
that  will  produce  the  proper  co-ordina- 
tion of  effort  is  a  task  to  which  the 
greatest  soldiers  in  Europe  through  their 
general  staffs  have  addressed  themselves 
for  generations  It  was  popularly  sup- 
posed that  the  German  organization 
represented  the  last  word  to  be  spoken 
in  this  connection,  but  in  practice  it 
developed  defects  many  of  which 
doubtless  were  those  inherent  in  the 
national  mind  and  character. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Army  will  be  interesting  for 
several  reason.  General  Pershing  did 
not  have  a  detailed  scheme  of  organi- 
zation which  had  been  developed  under 
peace  conditions  at  Washington,  and, 
the  then  existing  General  Staff  in  the 
United  States  Army  was  not  a  general 
staff  in  a  war  sense.  Accordingly  on 
landing  in  France  General  Pershing 
realized  that  his  first  task  was  to  arrange 
for  the  organization  and  supply  of  the 
troops  that  would  be  sent  over.  He  was 
able  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion based  on  the  lessons  of  the  war  and 
on  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
Europe,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
United  States,  though  of  course  he 
followed    in    many   respects    practices 
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prevailing  in  the  American  Service,  tively  near  the  s{»ne  of  hostilities.  I 
The  general  scheme  was  therefore  a  factunderGeneral  Pershingsofarasad- 
composite,  and  proved  very  successful. 

GBNBRAL  PERSHING   ABLE  TO  DISCARD 
ALL  PRBCBDBNTS. 

As  the  American  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
army  he  necessarily  had  from  the  out- 
set his  general  staff  through  which  he 
could    arrange    for    its    oi^anization, 


ministration  and  records  were  concern- 
ed there  was  established  in  France 
practically  a  War  Department  leaving 
to  Washington  the  domestic  side  of  the 
War  operations  involved  in  raising  and 
training  troops  and  munitions  supply. 
At  the  head  of  the  General  Staff  was 
a    Chief-of-Staff,   and    later  a  deputy 


Depiit- 

n  Ssptsmbcr  29,  1916'.    fb*  botintss  of  moTJaf  ■  dlvlalan  vith  Its  2B,000  man,  1»  utUJetr, 
Buppl]'  H(Dog,  witet-wafODi,  loUiai  kitcbaoi,  ■mbulkacci,  %ai  oOim  pvaphcruli^  r~ 


quired  no  little  iriti 

Operation  and  supply.  Being  free  to  do 
as  seemed  best  to  him  in  its  organiza- 
tion, General  Pershing  adopted  the 
strongest  elements  of  the  French  Gene- 
ral   Staff    (Grand   Quartier)    and    the 


■pneiziaua,  fo- 
U.S.  Official 

Chief-of-Staff  along,  with  a  Secretary 
of  the  General  Staff,  while  there  was 
also  at  General  Headquarters,  though 
not  a  part  of  the  Staff,  the  Adjutant 
General  in  charge  of  the  records,  the 


British  General  Headquarters,  fitting  Inspector  General,  the  Judge  Advocate 
them  to  the  American  Army  with  General  or  legal  adviser,  the  Chief  of 
special  reference  to  the  outstanding  Artillery  and  the  Chief  of  the  Tank 
fact  that  it  was  operating  so  far  from  Corps.  The  General  Staff  was  sub- 
home  and  from  government  adminis-  divided  into  five  groups  each  with  its 
tration  and  supply  agencies,  thus  chief,  who  was  an  assistant  chief 
requiring  rather  more  administrative  of  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
and  supply  organization  than  was  general,  and  in  his  appropriate  field 
needed  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  spoke  for  the  commanding  general 
where  there  were  the  regular  war  offices  and  with  his  authority,  carrying  out  his 
and    ministries   functioning    compara-  orders  and  his  plans. 
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THB  DIVISIONS  OP  TH9  QBNSRAL  8TAPF 
IN  A  QRBAT  ARMY. 

The  Administrative  Section,  de- 
voted to  organization  and  types  of 
equipment  for  troops,  replacements, 
tonnage,  priority  of  overseas  shipments, 
the  auxiliary  welfare  associations,  and 
cognate  subjects,  was  in  charge  of  a 
chief  known  in  Army  symbol  and  re- 
cords as  G-i.  Under  G-2  was  the  in- 
telligence section,  censorship,  enemy 
intelligence,  gathering  and  dissemin- 
ating information,  preparation  of  maps 
and  all  similar  subjects.  G-3,  Opera- 
tions, was  responsible  for  all  strategic 
studies  and  plans,  movement  and  em- 
ployment of  combat  troops ,  and  the 
supervision  of  combat  operations.  To 
G-4,  Supply,  was  given  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  supply  services  including  Con- 
struction and  Transport  Departments 
and  the  operation  of  the  service 
of  supply,  and  of  the  hospitalization 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  important  scheme  of 
education  and  training  with  its  many 
schools  for  the  various  troops  and 
officers  was  supervised  by  G-5, 
Training,  who  had  general  direction 
and  co-ordination  of  education  and 
training. 

Through  these  various  groups,  both 
in  the  period  of  organization  and 
training  and  when  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities,  the  American  General  Head- 
quarters, known  as  G.  H.  Q.  acted,  and 
headquarters  eventually  were  estab- 
lished at  Chaumont  from  which  place  as 
a  nerve  centre  went  out  the  orders  and 
plans  governing  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

THE  DIVISION  THB  UNIT  IN  THIS  ORQANI- 
ZATION. 

In  the  army  organization  scheme 
worked  out  by  General  Pershing  and 
his  staff  the  tactical  and  administra- 
tive unit  was  the  combat  division, 
which  was  larger  than  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish or  the  French  or  German  armies, 
but  more  suitable  for  American  condi- 
tions of  training,  operation,  supply  and 
maintenance.  This  already  has  been 
discussed  by  General  Wood  on  page 
853.  The  divisions  were  grouped  into 
Army  Corps,  and  the  Army  Corps  in 
turn  into  Field  Armies. 
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The  General  Staff  was  reproduced  for 
the  field  army  and  on  a  somewhat  less 
comprehensive  basis  for  the  army  corps, 
and  the  division,  where,  as  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  tables  of  organiza- 
tion on  page  856,  there  were  three 
sections  instead  of  five,  with  G-i  in 
charge  of  administration  also  re- 
sponsible for  supply,  or  the  work  of  G-4 
of  the  General  Staff,  while  the  re- 
sponsibility for  training  was  assigned 
to  G-3,  the  chief  for  operations. 

BRITISH  AND  FRBNCH  BLBICSNTS  IN  THB 
ORGANIZATION. 

With  a  General  Staff  at  its  head  and 
provision  for  organizing  and  develop- 
ing combat  and  supply  services,  a  mili- 
tary machine  was  developed.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  while  we 
are  nominally  discussing  here  the 
American  military  machine  and  organ- 
ization, the  main  facts  have  more  than 
an  American  bearing.  In  the  first  place 
the  fundamental  principles  of  military 
administration  and  the  ends  sought 
are  the  same,  so  that  whatever  the 
name  of  the  service  or  the  title  of  the 
officer,  in  each  of  the  armies  there  were 
men  and  organization  to  do  that  special 
work.  While  organization  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  based  on  the  special 
conditions  of  that  service,  yet  there  was 
little  if  any  prejudice  against  adopting 
radical  innovations,  and  the  Americans 
had  the  great  advantage  of  consulta- 
tion and  advice  from  the  best  generals 
and  staff  officers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  who  unreservedly  put  at 
General  Pershing's  disposal  their  know- 
ledge and  experience.  Even  more  than 
that,  realizing  the  crisis,  they  naturally 
wanted  the  best  possible  and  the  best 
organized  American  army.  As  a  result 
it  may  be  said  that  the  organization  of 
the  American  army  not  only  was  the 
best  for  it,  but  also  represented  the  best 
of  modern  European  military  science 
whatever  its  source. 

COMBAT  TROOPS  DBPBNDBNT  UPON  THB 
SBRVICBS  OF  SUPPLY. 

This  new  military  organization  in- 
volved not  merely  the  line  troops  but 
the  successful  organization  of  the  ser- 
vices of  supply  both  with  the  combat 
units  and  behind  the  lines.  The  dis- 
tinction between '  combat  troops  and 
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those  of  the  services  of  supply,  as  they 
were  termed  in  the  late  war,  is  one  of 
function  rather  than  of  actual  service 
or  usefulness.  For  a  division,  or  for  a 
corps  or  an  army,  there  must  be  certain 
service  of  supply  troops,  and  the 
fighting  troops  are  dependent  upon 
the  supply  and  technical  troops.  Ob- 
viously the  first  line  men  could  fire 
ammunition  only  as  it  was  supplied, 


It  must  be  emphasized  here  that 
when  troops  are  organized  primarily  for 
non-combat  functions,  they  must  not 
be  considered  either  in  military  law  or  in 
fact  non-combatants  but  soldiers,  and 
further  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  same  if  not  greater 
dangers  than  the  line  troops.     In  fact 
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advance  only  so  far  as  food  could  fol- 
low, change  their  position  only  as 
transportation  was  available,  and  so 
on. 

The  division  therefore  must  be  or- 
ganized to  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
field,  securing  and  distributing  Its 
supplies  and  ammunition,  establishing 
and  maintaining  its  means  of  commu- 
nication and  observation,  providing 
its  own  shelter  and  temporary  fortifi- 
cations, using  its  own  transport,  and 
similar  functions.  In  these  duties  in  a 
single  combat  division  of  over  28,000 
men  some  6,000  men  are  engaged, 
while  with  the  corps  and  the  army  there 
were  additional  supply  and  technical 
troops    usually    of    sjiecial    branches. 


the  first  United  States  unit  to 
participate  in  active  fighting  was  a 
railway  construction  regiment,  the 
Eleventh  U,  S.  Engineers,  then  serving 
with  the  British  Army,  who  in  the  attack 
on  Cambrai  forsook  their  tools  for 
rifles  and  fought  so  valiantly  as  to  be 
mentioned  by  Marshal  Haig  in  his 
report. 

Signal  Corps  men  often  established 
lines  of  communication  under  fire,  or 
crawled  out  in  the  enemy  territory  to 
intercept  his  lines  or  tap  them  for  their 
own  purposes.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  surgeons,  hospital  and 
ambulance  corps  men  and  nurses 
working  in  most  advanced  zones  or  to 
the  motor  transport  and  train  services 
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bringing  up  ammunition  and  supplies 
to  the  very  front  lines  mid  shell  fire  and 
bombs  from  hostile  airplanes. 

THE    UANIPOLD    DUTIES -OF   KNOINBBRS 
AND  BIQNAL  COKPS. 

In  the  division  the  engineer  regiment 
was  organized  primarily  for  the  con- 
struction of  field   fortifications.     But 


communication  by  every  practical 
means  within  and  between  the  arms 
of  the  fighting  forces,  using  night  and 
day  visual  signals,  wire  and  radio 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  any 
other  form  of  communication,  so  that 
every  headquarters  would  be  in  touch 
with  its  own  units  and  with  each  other. 
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this  was  only  one  of  their  duties,  as  they 
must  attend  to  the  roads  over  which 
the  advanra  proceeds,  build  bridges, 
lay  out  camps  and  make  surveys  and 
maps  as  required,  construct  field  forti- 
fications, shelters  and  dug-outs  of  the 
type  required  for  the  special  plan,  time, 
or  operation.  They  erect  or  remove 
wire  entanglements  or  other  obstacles, 
place  or  destroy  mines,  operate  search 
lights,  install  water  supply  and  lighting 
systems,  and  in  short  do  such  field 
construction  work  as  is  required  in 
operations  and  in  camps.  The  con- 
struction equipment  for  building, 
bridging,  and  other  work  was  assembl- 
ed in  an  engineer  train  motor  or  horse 
drawn  that  accompanied  the  division. 

Next  with  the  division  were  the 
signal  corps  troops,  designed  to  supply 
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Eachdivision  of  course  had  its  various 
trains  for  supplies  and  ammunitions: 
involving  motor  trucks  or  animal  trans- 
port to  bring  up  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  dumps  or  railhead  to 
the  front  line  for  issue  through  the 
various  supply  or  ordnance  officers. 
These  trains  were  fully  organized  with 
a  veterinary  detachment  to  look  out  for 
the  animals,  and  motor  mechanics 
for  the  trucks,  and  would  bring  up  the 
material  from  the  points  of  distribu- 
tion following  the  lines  of  traffic  com- 
munication set  down  definitely  by  the 
staff  officer  in  charge  after  a  study  of 
maps  and  the  country  itself  and  rigor- 
ously enforced  by  another  service  of 
like  nature,  the  military  police. 
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The  Military  Police  of  the  division 
not  only  had  to  preserve  order,  look 
out  for  spies,  and  prevent  strag^ing, 
but  as  mentioned  they  had  the  im- 
portant task  of  keeping  open  the 
appointed  routes  of  communication, 
often  inadequate  in  number  and  in 
quality  for  the  heavy  traffic  to  which 
Uiey  were  subjected.  The  military 
police  served  as  guides  and  regulators 


keeping  camps  and  men  healthy  or  in 
restoring  to  health  and  security  the 
wounded  and  sick  was  most  important 
from  a  military  standpoint.  A  casualty 
from  disease  reduced  lighting  strength 
just  as  much  as  a  bullet. 

Manifestly  it  is  impossible  in  the 
present  compass  to  enumerate  all  the 
administrative  officers  and. supply  ser- 
vices that  accompanied  an  American 
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of  traffic  and  their  intelligent  handling 
of  the  movement  of  the  vast  supply  and 
ammunition  convoys  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  operations.  Of 
course  in  billets  or  camp  the  military 
police  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order. 

The  sanitary  train  and  the  medical 
and  other  personnel,  provided  a  field 
hospital  for  the  prompt  reception, 
treatment,  and  evacuation  of  the  casual- 
ties from  the  battle  front,  together 
with  such  allied  activities  as  ambulance 
companies  with  motor  and  animal 
transport,  supply  service,  and  tem- 
porary infirmary  for  the  sick.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that   the   sanitary   work   involved   in 
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U.  S.  OfficiRl 

division  in  the  field,  as  for  example,  the 
adjutant  general  and  the  clerical  force, 
the  ordnance  detachment  to  make  re- 
pairs to  guns  and  equipment,  the  gas 
officer  and  the  chemical  warfare  troops 
when  assigned,  and  so  on. 

GBNBRAL  PERSHINO-S  8CMEUB  FOR  THE 
SERVICES  OF  THE  REAR. 

It  should  be  clear  however  that  any 
body  of  troops  can  function  only  as 
they  are  supported  from  and  are  in 
communication  with  a  well  provided 
base  being  dependent  upon  external 
agencies  and  organizations  for  regular 
and  special  supplies  of  ammunition, 
food  replacements,  and  facilities  for 
evacuating  and  taking  care  of  the 
casualties. 
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This  was  very  early  realized  by 
General  Pershing,  and  he  developed  a 
scheme  of  organization  (or  a  complete 
service  of  the  rear,  which  he  cabled  to 
Washington  on  September  18,  1917, 
listed  item  by  item  the  troops  consider- 
ed necessary  for  the  services  of  supply, 
including  a  variety  of  units,  many  of 
which  never  had  existed  in  the  United 
States  Army,  but  which  European  ex- 


Therefore  an  important  part  of  the 
military  machine  in  all  the  armies 
dealt  with  the  essential  activities 
behind  the  lines,  or  as  its  principal 
functions  were  the  procurement,  stor- 
age and  transportation  of  supplies  it 
came  to  be  known  officially  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  the 
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perience  had  demonstrated  necessary 
or  desirable.  This  arrangement,  which 
was  adopted  at  Washington,  clearly 
recognized  that  under  such  conditions 
as  prevailed  in  Europe,  supplies  must 
be  brought  to  the  combat  troops  from 
bases  of  comparative  safety  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  which  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  adjacent  territory,  but, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  British  and 
American  armies  must  be  provided 
from  the  respective  home  countries. 
Consequently  there  were  required  for 
these  armies  special  port  facilities,  ad- 
equate railways  to  the  supply  bases, 
warehouse  and  storage  accommodation, 
and  facilities  for  the  supply  of  the 
advanced  bases  and  distribution  to  the 
troops  in  the  field. 


Services  of  Supply,  usually  abbreviated 
to  the  initial  letters  S,  0.  S.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  General  Pershing  to  re- 
lieve his  own  Headquarters  of  this 
concern  and  accordingly  the  organiza- 
tion was  established  officially  on  Feb- 
ruary i6th,  1918,  as  the  troops  were 
beginning  to  come  over  in  quantities, 
and  later  in  July  it  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  J.  G,  Harbord. 
who  had  been  General  Pershing's  first 
Chief-of-Staff  and  had  commanded  the 
Second  Division, 

This  Service  of  Supply  which  might 
be  grouped  in  three  main  divisions  of 
supplies,  munitions,  and  administra- 
tion included  11  sections  as  follows: 
Quartermaster,  Medical  Corps,  Engi- 
neer   Department,    Ordnance,    Signal 
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Corps,  Air  Service,   Motor  Transport  of   sick  and   wounded,   etc.,   between 

Service,     Chemical     Warfare,    Trans-  the  front  and  the  national  bases.    But 

portation,  Provost  Marshal,  which  was  the  American  Service  of  Supply  was 

later    transferred    to    General    Head-  even  more,  for  its  activities  gradually 

quarters,  and  the  General  Purchasing  extended  over  the  whole  of  France  and 

Board.     Each   of  these   sections  was  GreatBritain  and partsof  Italy.  Infact 

under  the  comnoand  of  an  officer  of  a  French  military  critic  has  compared 

the    corps    or    bureau    concerned    of  it  to  a  full  ministry  such  as  might  have 

appropriate    rank,    usually    a    major  been  secured  in  France  by  combining 

general.    The  commanding  general  of  the   French   departments  of   War,   of 
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ii  the  hcMplMl  at  Toon  ud  un  be  lacotiuiHl  t^  Uia  croH 

the  Services  of  Supply  had  a  staff 
corresponding  in  its  three  sections  to 
similar  sections  of  the  General  Staff 
and  was  responsible  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Service  of 
Supply  was  located  at  Tours,  a  city 
145  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  on  the 
Loire,  and  a  junction  point  for  several 
railways  from  the  base  ports. 


This  American  Service  of  Supply 
corresponded  to  the  Direction  Gen^rale 
de  rArrifere,  or  rear  service  of  the 
French  Army,  which  had  the  supply 
operations  and  duties,   transportation 


tr  had  bMD  tuuXBT  flre,    ^il« 
!■  DPQD  UH  TOOIL  V.  S.  Official 

Public  Works,  and  Transportation. 
In  Great  Britain  the  War,  Munition, 
and  Air  ministries  possessed  wide 
powers  and  functions  that  did  not  have 
to  be  exercised  by  its  army. 

In  short  the  Service  of  Supply  was 
an  army  in  itself  and  the  rank  and  or- 
ganization of  its  officers  and  men  stood 
for  responsibility  and  discipline  no  less 
than  in  the  front  line  trenches.  In 
many  of  its  offices,  shops  and  stores 
could  be  seen  the  motto  ,  "All  the 
fighting  is  not  done  at  the  front,"  and 
if  fighting  is  the  overcoming  of  diffi- 
culties this  is  evidently  true.  Even  in 
numbers  here  was  an  army.  On  the 
day  of  the  Armistice  there  were  reported 
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in  the  Services  of  Supply  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
some  386,000  soldiers,  in  addition  to 
31 ,000  German  prisoners  and  thousands 
of  civilian  laborers.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  the  non-combatant  troops  went 
up  to  the  very  battle  zones.  Here 
there  were  160,000,  most  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  operating  the  lines  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  troops  at  the  front. 
The  immensity  of  this  entire  work  can 


freight  for  its  supply.  Now  a  portion 
of  this  material  could  be,  and  some 
10,000,000  tons  actually  was,  secured 
in  Europe,  but  it  was  early  realized 
that  America  must  provide  the  bulk 
of  its  supply  for  its  armies.  Therefore 
to  all  practical  purposes  the  base  of  the 
United  Stales  Army  was  the  American 
continent.  Through  the  Channel  ports 
and  by  the  railways  of  Northern  France, 


UnLOADIRG  GOODS  FOR  THE  AMERICAIf  EXPEDITIOnAST  FOBCBS 
Sletpr  Francb  inrti  woka  to  naw  Ufa  durlni  tb*  wu.   S«Tenl  which  lud  h*d  Uttta  commarce  (rem  the 
at  the  war  untU  the  Doited  SUlei  aataiad  tiecama  batj  pUcM.  Liboi  aaTinf  daTlcei  were  lutallad  to  mum  u» 
uulMdmc  of  iDpiilT  ihipt.   Thli  (howi  a  portion  of  the  dock*  »t  BiateDi.  aa»  Botdeaoi.  U.  S.  Ol&rial 

be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  non-  British    supplies   were    sent    forward, 

combat  troops  in   the  American   Ex-  while  the  manufacturing  region  about 

peditionary  Force  never  numbered  less  Paris  was  a  source  of  supply  for  the 

than  28  per  cent,  while  with  the  British  French,    inevitably    resulting    in    an 

this  ratio  was  often  exceeded.     With  overload  of  the  railway  lines  from  this 

a  maximum  strength  of  the  A.  E.  F.  region  to  the  battle  front.    The  British 

reaching  2,073,877  the  actual  number  had  magazines  or  store  houses  in  their 

of   the   Services  of   Supply  personnel  home  districts  with  special  depots  for 


totaled  668,312  including  23,772  civi- 
lian employees  on  November  11,  1918. 

THE  ARUY  BASB3  IN  PRANCE  AND  ELSB< 
WHERE. 

The  Services  of  Supply  also  deal  t  wi  th 
vast  amounts  of  material.  In  round 
figures  an  army  of  2,000,000  men  re- 
quires 50,000   tons  a  day  of   railway 
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the  army  abroad  including  several 
home  bases  and  also  bases  in  Franoe. 
The  first  of  those  was  at  Boulogne  and 
later  they  were  established  at  Amiens, 
Havre  and  St.  Nazaire.  Consequently 
the  American  ports  of  debarkation  and 
supply  bases  must  be  organized  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  them. 
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Port  facilities  were  to  be  developed 
requiring  the  construction  of  docks, 
railway  roads  and  buildings.  Base 
sections,  nine  in  number;  were  estab- 
lished to  include  territory  at  and  sur- 
rounding the  principal  ports,  and  from 
them  were  transported  men,  animals, 
and  supplies  by  sea,  rail  or  inland 
waterways.  These  base  sections,  three 
of  which  were  outside  of  France,  may 
be  identified  both  by  their  numbers 
and  by  their  headquarters  which  were 


The  general  plan  was  to  accumulate 
an  allowance  of  supplies :  for  45  days  in 
the  base  sections,  for  30  days  in  the 
intermediate,  and  for  15  days  in  the 
advance  section,  but  after  the  sea  had 
been  rendered  fairly  safe  for  transports 
the  total  time  allowance  was  reduced 
to  45  days  distributed  proportionately. 
From  the  advance  sections  supplies 
were  forwarded  to  the  railheads,  there 
to  be  distributed  to  the  various  orga- 
nizations by  motor  or  animal  transport. 


CAnADIAll  AHlIDinnOIT  TRAIN  GOUTO  TO  THE  FRONT 


located  as  follows:  i,  St.  Nazaire, 
2,  Bordeaux,  3,  London,  4,  Havre, 
5,  Brest,  6,  Marseille,  7,  La  Rochelle, 
8,  Italy,  9,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 
In  these  base  sections  the  shipping 
from  America  was  unloaded  and 
the  cargoes  stored  until  required. 
There  was  an  intermediate  storage 
section  nearer  the  front  with  head- 
quarters at  Nevers,  and  an  advance 
section  extending  to  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions. Within  this  zone  many  of  the 
earlier  divisions  were  trained  and  billet- 
ed. The  headquarters  of  the  advance 
section  was  at  NeufchAteau,  with  reg- 
ulating stations  at  Is-sur-Tille,  Lif- 
fol-le-Grand,  and  St.  Dizier  to  main- 
tain a  steady  flow  of  supplies. 


An  American  combat  division  required 
the  equivalent  of  25  French  railway 
carloads  of  supplies  daily  delivered  at 
a  point  within  reach  of  motor  or  horse 
drawn  transportation.  In  the  opposite 
direction  these  facilities  were  employed 
to  remove  the  wounded  from  the  battle 
zones  and,  when  conditions  permitted, 
material  to  be  salvaged. 


When  American  troops  arrived  in 
Europe  the  first  step  was  to  provide 
for  their  debarkation  and  their  move- 
ment along  with  their  supplies  and 
extra  equipment  to  training  areas. 
Accordingly  port  facilities  were  plan- 
ned on  a  scale  to  provide  eventually 
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for  an  army  of  4,000,000  men  and  in- 
cluded the  construction  of  docks, 
railroads,  warehouses,  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, and  stables  in  base  sections 
where  such  facilities  were  either  non- 
existent or  inadequate.  At  the  piorta 
themselves  some  160  new  berths 
or  docking  facilities  were  projected, 
and  about  one  half  of  these  were  com- 
pleted and  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 


and  its  activities.  Starting  with  2,- 
000,000  square  feet  of  covered  storage 
secured  from  the  French  there  was 
actually  constructed  some  20,000,000 
square  feet  additional  of  such  space. 
There  were  hospital  buildings  and 
groups,  one  of  which  at  Mars,  with  a 
counterpart  at  Mesves,  a  4000  bed 
convalescent  camp  and  a  base  hospital, 
involved    700    buildings    covering    a 
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Armistice.  To  move  troops  and  ma- 
terials required  new  standard  gauge 
railroad  track,  not  so  much  new  lines, 
for  those  of  the  French  were  available, 
but  for  cut-offs  and  double  tracking  at 
congested  points  of  existing  systems, 
and  especially  adequate  switching  or 
storage  track  and  sidings  at  yards  and 
depots.  In  this  way  some  1002  miles 
of    standard   gauge    track  were   laid. 

Road  construction  and  repair  also 
was  undertaken  where  necessary,  as 
with  vast  fleets  of  motor  trucks  to 
supplement  rail  lines,  proper  highways 
were  a  positive  necessity  for  prompt 
transportation.  Building  construction 
undertaken  by  the  engineer  troops  was 
as  extensive  and  varied  as  the  army 
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ground  space  of  33  acres  and  provided 
with  the  usual  utilities  of  a  city  such  as 
roads,  water,  sewerage  and  lighting. 

SOMB   UNIT3   PREVIOUSLY   UNKNOWN    IN 
THE  AUBRICAN  ASMY. 

For  such  {instructions  there  were 
forestry  and  woodworking  regiments, 
using  to  a  lat^  extent  American  wood- 
working machinery,  which  produced 
some  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
4,000,000  railroad  ties,  300,000  cords 
of  fuel,  35,000  pieces  of  piling  and  mis- 
cellaneous products.  There  were 
quarrying  regiments  to  secure  stone  for 
building  and  use  on  the  roads,  white 
three  French  cement  mills  were  leased 
from  French  owners  and  operated  by 
American  troops.     The  engineers  fur- 
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nished  the  water  supply  service  for  the 
irmy  and  also  constructed  the  sewage 
disposal  plants.  There  was  a  geological 
section,  a  mechanical  or  power  section, 
and  a  camouflage  section  which  main- 
tained important  shops  where  the 
necessary  material  was  turned  out 
mostly  by  French  women,  to  be  in- 
stalled nearer  the  front  as  needed. 
The   engineers   also   operated    search- 


OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

To  operate,  maintain,  and  construct 
all  railways  and  canals  under  American 
control  together  with  their  necessary 
appurtenances  was  the  task  assigned 
to  the  department,  and  a  Director 
General  of  Transportation,  General 
W.  W.  Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  was  appointed,  assisted  by 
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light  service  for  the  front  and  import- 
ant advance  stations  of  theS.O.S.,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties. 

A  Transportation  Department  was 
organized,  as  the  American  army  was 
to  operate  certain  French  lines  to 
transport  men  and  supplies  to  the 
appointed  areas.  With  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  French  equipment  much 
repair  and  replacement  were  necessary, 
and  the  new  oi^anization  had  to 
operate  according  to  unusual  prac- 
tice and  methods.  This  was  a  new 
undertaking  as  the  United  States 
Army  never  had  had  a  transportation 
corps  as  a  separate  organization  and 
there  was  no  special  branch  qualified 
to  be  expanded  for  such  functions. 


a  deputy  director,  engineer  of  con- 
struction, manager  of  light  (narrow 
gauge  or  portable)  railways,  manager 
of  roads,  business  manager,  general 
manager,  and  a  deputy  director  with 
each  army  commander. 

There  were  construction  regiments, 
operating  regiments,  and  shop  regi- 
ments, with  qualified  and  trained  spe- 
cialists both  among  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  the  total  transportation  personnel 
at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  amounting 
to  some  2000  officers  and  53,000  men. 
The  shop  troops  assembled  for  service 
nearly  1500  standard  gauge  locomotives 
and  almost  30,ooo  cars  brought  over 
from  the  United  States  and  repairs 
were  made  to  1947  French  locomotives 
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and  57.385  French  cars,  thus  increasing 
the  available  rolling  stock  of  the  Allies 
by  these  amounts.  The  operation 
troops  were  no  less  successful  under  the 
difficult  conditions  imposed  by  foreign 
methods,  but  their  adaptability  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  their  technical 
skill  and  resourcefulness.    From  July 


vice,  and  railhead  supply  units,  atl  in 
chai^  of  specially  organized  units  with 
qualified  officers.  Naturally  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  came  the 
greatest  tonnage  (3,606,000  short  tons 
to  April  30,  1919,)  and  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  supplies  shipped 
from  the  United  States,   which  were 


1918  to  November   11,  of  that  year,     augmented    by    purchases     made 
the  daily  tonnage  handled  at  the  port      Europe.     These  supply  agencies  func- 
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terminals    increased    from    17,000    to 
45,000  tons. 


Much  of  the  freight  requiring  trans- 
portation was  the  necessary  and  routine 
supplies  of  the  army  which  was  the 
concern  of  the  Quartermaster  corps. 
In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
its  functions  were  summarized  as 
involved  in  the  payment  of  personnel 
and  general  disbursements,  providing 
fuel,  forage,  and  clothing,  maintaining 
a  remount  service,  laundries  and  baths, 
disinfection  of  clothing,  salvage  ser- 
vice, quartermaster  shops,  depots,  and 
storehouses,  cold  storage  and  refrigera- 
tion,  graves  registration,   garden   ser- 
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tioned  so  successfully  that  with  the 
exception  of  early  1918,  when  there 
was  some  delay  in  receiving  clothing 
and  that  furnished  was  of  inferior 
quality,  and  for  occasional  shortages 
of  forage,  no  army  according  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing  ever  was  better  provided. 
The  Chief  Quartermaster  was  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  S.  O.  S.  but 
with  G-4  of  each  army  there  was  a 
quartermaster,  and  likewise  with  G-i  of 
each  corps  and  division,  and  through- 
out the  army  and  the  services  in  the 
rear,  were  supply,  labor  and  other 
units,  such  organizations  as  butchery 
companies,  bakery  companies,  ice  plant 
and  refrigerating  companies,  fire  pro- 
tection companies,  and  other  spedal 
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all  of  course  organized  on  a     in  the  zone  of  advance,  besides  mete- 


mtlitary  basis  and  subject  to  mititary 
discipline. 

THB    VITAL    tnUTARY    IMPORTAHCB    OF 
QUICK  COUMUNICATION. 

Modem  industry  deservedly  gives 
high  rank  to  promptness,  accuracy, 
and  ease  of  communication,  and  its 
very  great  importance  on  the  battle 
front   has  been   mentioned.     General 


orological,  pigeon,  and  general  photo- 
graphic services.  The  Signal  Corps  even 
maintained  a  cable  across  the  English 
Channel  and  at  the  close  of  the  War  had 
toitscredit4,oookilometers  (2485  miles) 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  on  its 
own  poles  and  operated  a  system 
with  215,500  kilometers  {133,657  miles) 
of  line.     Many  of  the  best  women 
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Headquarters  must  be  in  communica- 
tion not  only  with  the  battle  front  and 
with  the  base  depots  and  the  training 
areas,  but  even  with  the  very  seat  of 
Government.  In  charge  of  all  com- 
munications was  the  Signal  Corps 
whose  function  it  was  to  supply, 
install  and  operate  the  general  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service  throughout 
the  zone  of  the  armies,  and  thence  deve- 
lop and  extend  it  in  connection  with 
new  or  existing  lines  to  and  through- 
out the  rear  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
work  with  the  combat  units  there  were 
radio,  press  and  intercept  stations  in  a 
complete    radio    network    maintained 
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operators  in  the  United  States  were 
in  the  telephone  service  abroad. 

Fighting  armies  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  railway  lines  but  dis- 
tribute themselves  through  the  country 
at  large.  To-day  in  war  as  in  industry 
the  gasoline  driven  motor  vehicle  has 
an  important  r61e  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  conveying  of  troops  and 
supplies  along  roads  to  the  handling 
of  heavy  cannon  by  tractors.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  make  motor 
transport,  a  special  department  of  the 
S.  O.  S.,  as  indeed  it  was  also  of  the 
War  Department,  back  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  zone  of  the  S.  O.  S. 
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this  service  controlled  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  giving  them  technical  super- 
vision, and  training  chauffeurs  and  a 
skilled  personnel  including  repair  me- 
chanics in  large  numbers. 

By  arrangement  with  the  French  it 
was  possible  for  the  tro<^s  to  live  in  the 
buildings  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  training  or  operating,  and  accord- 
ingly a  Renting,  Requisition,  and 
Claims  service  was  established  to  pro- 
cure billeting  areas,  supervise  the 
quartering  of  troops,  and  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  renting,  leasing, 
and  requisitioning  of  land  and  buildings 
required  by  the  American  Army. 
Inasmuch  as  this  service  was  given 
authority  to  settle  claims  at  once  it 
facilitated  the  business  operations  of 
the  Army  and  made  progress  smoother. 

THE    IMPORTANT    DUTIES    ASSIGNED    TO 
ARMY  ORDNANCE. 

To  supply  the  soldier  with  muni- 
tions, and  specially  ammunition,  is  a 
leading  function  of  the  supply  service, 
for  the  fighting  man  is  a  fighting  man 
only  so  long  as  his  weapons  act  effec- 
tively. An  individual  or  unit  can  trans- 
port but  a  limited  and  soon  expended 
amount  of  ammunition,  and  rifles, 
machine  guns,  and  the  heavier  ordnance 
are  likely  to  require  repairs  due  to  wear 
and  tear  and  inevitable  failures.  This 
was  the  function  of  the  Army  Ordnance, 
a  service  more  closely  confined  to 
material  of  war  than  the  British  Army 
Ordnance.  Supplies  were  collected 
and  assembled  in  base  depots,  inter- 
mediate storage  depots,  and  advance 
depots  in  accordance  with  the  general 
supply  scheme.  In  advance  of  these 
were  army  depots  and  dumps  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  battle  area  to  permit 
of  direct  delivery  to  the  troops.  This 
arrangement  insured  adequate  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  it  flowed  for- 
ward almost  automatically  to  the 
points  needed.  In  the  First  Army 
alone  some  8,000  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  ammunition  supply. 

The  great  base  ordnance  shop  which 
the  A.  E.  F.  had  in  operation  but  not 
altogether  completed  at  Mehun,  was  to 
have  a  capacity  of  relining  monthly 
1245  guns  ranging  from  75mm.  to 
155mm  calibre,  the  carriage  shop  was 
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to  repair  approximately  2,000  ordnance 
gun  vehicles,  while  the  small  arms 
shop  was  to  care  for  150,000  rifles, 
500  pistols  and  20,000  machine  guns  a 
month.  At  the  advance  shops  was 
special  equipment  for  light  repair  work 
while  the  mobile  repair  shops,  which 
were  ingenious  combinations  of  tools 
mounted  on  motor  trucks  and  trailers, 
could  handle  repair  work  in  the  field. 
.One  of  these  latter  on  the  Soissons  front 
was  able  to  put  into  action  against  the 
retreating  Germans  28  pieces  of  their 
own  artillery  ranging  from  77  to  210  mm 
in  calibre.  In  another  case  American 
guns  intentionally  put  out  of  service 
on  a  withdrawal,  were  recaptured  and 
made  again  useful  after  a  few  days  by 
one  of  these  outfits.  "Fit  to  fight'* 
applies  to  a  gun  as  well  as  to  a  man, 
and  a  repair  shop  attached  to  the  35th 
Division  had  a  record  of  not  having  a 
gun  out  of  action  for  over  five  minutes. 
All  kinds  of  repairs  were  made  by  these 
shops  ranging  from  watches  and  type- 
writers to  steam  rollers  and  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

THE  AIRCRAFT  SERVICE  AND  THE  TANK 
SERVICE. 

In  aviation  the  Service  of  Supply 
behind  the  lines  involved  the  procure- 
ment of  airplanes  and  material  from 
the  Allies,  and  the  training  of  aviators, 
observers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  handle  material  from  the  United 
States,  including  the  installation  of  the 
armament.  Of  course  the  actual  com- 
bat, bombing,  and  observation  work 
was  done  in  connection  with  troops  on 
the  firing  front,  but  for  administrative 
purposes  the  Aircraft  Service  was 
attached  to  the  S.  O.  S.  Supply  and 
repair  work  on  a  vast  scale  was  es- 
tablished as  at  the  aviation  base  of 
Romorantin  for  assembly  and  repair, 
at  the  acceptance  park  at  Orly,  and  at 
various  advance  points.  There  were 
also  balloon  companies  using  some 
295  balloons. 

The  organization  for  supply,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  tanks  was  not 
entirely  effected  nor  was  the  projected 
equipment  secured  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice,  but  the  organization  was 
ready  to  take  over  the  American  built 
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machines  as  they  arrived,  which  was  not 
until  after  the  Armistice.  These  com- 
plicated machines,  even  if  they  did 
reproduce  primitive  ideas,  required 
many  mechanicians  and  supply  and 
repair  agencies. 

THB  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
SERVICE. 

Comparatively  few  men  might  ac- 
tually release  a  gas  wave  from  special 
projectors,  or  as  was  later  the  practice, 
fire  explosive  projectiles  filled  with 
toxic  gases,  operate  smoke  screens,  or 
flame  throwers,  but  to  provide  such 
appliances  and  mateKals  meant  a  well 
organized  host  of .  specialists.  In  fact 
so  important  was  this  work,  that  what 
was  once  a  branch  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  the  gas  service,  was  made  a 
separate  service,  and  later  on  March  5, 
191 8,  was  organized  at  Tours  as  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  with  three 
main  divisions,  military,  technical, 
and  production  and  supply,  for  which 
shortly  before  the  Armistice  an  in- 
crease up  to  13 15  Officers  and  17,205 
enlisted  men  had  been  provided  though 
not  actually  realized.  This  service 
had  charge  of  training  at  the  g£is 
school  regimental  and  battalion  gas 
officers  selected  from  line  organiza- 
tions, and  also  the  providing  of  g£is 
masks  and  instruction  in  their  use,  as 
well  as  in  the  detection  of  gas. 

The  supply  of  filling  materials  for 
gas  projectiles  was  of  course  important, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  20  per 
cent  of  all  projectiles  made  in  the  United 
States  up  to  220  mm  were  filled  with 
gas  and  this  proportion  was  to  be 
increased  to  25  per  cent  after  January 
I,  1919.  The  First  Gas  Regiment  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive.  The  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  maintained  important 
chemical  central  depots  for  gas  masks 
and  other  supplies  at  Montoir,  St. 
Sulpice,  and  Gievres.  There  were  also 
laboratories,  experimental  fields,  and 
a  school  for  the  Chemical  personnel. 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  NEVER  BE. 
FORE  SO  IMPORTANT. 

The  natural  duty  and  function  of 
the  Medical  Department  to  save  and 
preserve  human  life  and  health,  can  be 
considered  in  its  military  and  economic 


bearing  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint.  The  greater 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army  the 
more  powerful  it  naturally  is,  and  this 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  personnel,  or- 
ganization, and  equipment  that  pro- 
vides the  best  of  care  and  attention  for 
the  individual.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding personnel  and  supplies  for  the 
combat  troops,  an  important  duty 
of  the  Medical  Department  with  the 
S.  O.  S.,  there  were  many  and  complex 
problems  behind  the  lines.  Hospitali- 
zation was  a  single  important  item, 
involving  as  it  did  adequate  and  even 
excess  preparation  for  possible  de- 
mands, illustrated  perhaps  by  the 
statement  that  on  November  12,  1918, 
the  number  of  patients  in  hospitals 
reached  a  maximum  of  193,026,  and 
that  there  were  in  all  214,467  men 
evacuated  in  the  zone  of  the  armies,  and 
of  these  11,281  were  sent  on  trains  to 
base  ports.  The  handling  of  these 
wounded  meant  vast  numbers  of 
ambulances  and  hospital  trains.  In 
this  work  of  course  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  participated  performing  their 
special  duties  under  war  conditions. 
The  Dental  corps  was  also  an  important 
agency  for  health  as  were  various  sani- 
tary units. 

How  THE   MILITARY  BOARD  OF  ALLIED 
SUPPLY  WAS  DEVELOPED. 

All  of  the  supply  services  mentioned 
naturally  were  called  upon  to  make  ex- 
tensive purchases  in  Europe  and  at  an 
early  date  General  Pershing  created  a 
General  Purchasing  Board  to  control 
and  co-ordinate  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  various  services  and  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  all  the  Allies.  This 
work  under  a  General  Purchasing 
Agent  developed,  and  led  to  an  Inter- 
Allied  Board  for  Purchasing  and  later 
to  the  Military  Board  of  Allied  Supply 
in  the  unification  of  military  supplies 
and  utilities  for  the  various  armies  was 
secured. 

THE  IMPORTANT  DUTIES  OF  THE  INTEL- 
LIOENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

While  not  concerned  with  supplies 
or  material  things  especially  there 
was  another  very  important  element 
of  the  Army  machine.  One  section 
of  the  General  Staff  under  a  Chief,  G-2, 
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was  devoted   to  intelligence,  but  G-2  significant  information  was  worked  up 

also  was  a  feature  of  the  Army,  Corps,  into    summaries    for    General    Head- 

and   Division  Staffs,   and   every   unit  quarters,  summaries  for  each  division, 

from  the  battalion  up  had  its  intelli-  summaries  of  general  intelligence,  and 

gence  detachment  varying  in  its  per-  also  such  special  or  other  information 

sonnel  and  equipment.  The  intelligence  as  should  be  brought  to  particular  or 

office  utilized  all  the  resources  of  the  general    attention.     Results  of  inves- 

technical  troops  and  services.  ligations   by   spies,    information   from 

Observations     from     aircraft     were  the  Allies,  and  other  material  all  had  to 

transmitted  to  the  artillery  and  assisted  be  considered  for  advantageous  use. 
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in  their  ranging.  Enemy  wireless  might 
be  intercepted  by  Signal  Corps  men, 
and  even  their  wire  lines  were  tapped 
or  intercepted,  by  various  ingenious 
devices.  The  raid  into  the  enemy's 
lines  of  course  carried  with  it  excite- 
ment and  naturally  varied  in  its  results 
as  well  as  in  its  methods.  In  the  larger 
organizations  all  the  available  means 
were  provided  for  by  appropriate  de- 
tachments organized  for  sound  and 
flash  ranging,  radio  interception  sta- 
tions, and  other  methods  by  which  the 
enemy  positions  and  the  location  and 
nature  of  his  artillery  might  be  placed. 
From  whatever  sources  obtained  all 
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Not  the  least  important  intelligence 
activity  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  was  the  preparation  and  issue 
of  maps,  for  which  facilities  existed 
at  the  base  printing  plant  and  at 
General  Headquarters.  Base  maps 
were  prepared  and  mobile  printing 
outfits  accompanied  corps  and  army 
headquarters  upon  which  any  special 
features  as  revealed  by  the  intelligence 
service  could  be  printed  at  short 
notice.  In  fact  just  before  and  during 
an  action  combat  maps  were  provided, 
so  that  often  each  individual  officer 
participating  might  receive  one.  Dur- 
ing the  active  operations  over  5,000,000 
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maps  were  printed  and  issued  by  the 
American  army. 

CARS  TAKEN  TO  PRBSBRVB  THB  RBCORO 
OP  THS  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDISR. 

In  the  general  conception  of  an  army 
as  a  mass  the  individual  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  but  that  is  not  the  official 
point  of  view  for  each  officer  and  man 
as  well  as  organization  figures  in  an 
elaborate  series  of  records.  The  Ad- 
jutant General's  Department  had  its 
Statistical  Division  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  location,  duties,  health  and  status 
of  every  individual  in  the  military 
service,  as  well  as  the  location  and 
strength  of  units.  At  Bourges  was 
located  the  Central  Records  Office 
where  reports  from  the  battle  front, 
evacuation  and  base  hospitals,  con- 
valescent-leave areas,  reclassification 
camps,  and  base  ports  were  received 
and  prepared  for  transmission  to 
Washington.  General  Pershing  tells 
US'  that  each  of  299,599  casualties  was 
considered  an  individual  case,  and 
of  the  men  classified  as  "missing  in 
action," — 14,000  at  signing  of  the 
Armistice — there  were  but  22  on 
August  31,  1919.  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  not  only  printed  and  dis- 
tributed all  orders  from  General  Head- 
quarters, but  had  charge  of  the  mail, 
maintaining  a  motor  dispatch  service 
with  20  carrier  routes  over  2300  miles 
of  road.  A  Military  Postal  Express 
Service  was  organized  to  handle  all 
mail  and  operated  169  fixed  and  mobile 
post  offices  and  railway  post  offices. 

To  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  General  Headquarters  in  ascer- 
taining the  general  condition  and 
operation  of  the  forces  and  to  furnish 
an  independent  agency  to  investigate 
and  report  there  was  the  Inspector 
General's  Department,  covering  the 
activities  of  the  entire  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

MILITARY   JUSTICB   AND   THB   PROVOST 
MARSHAL  GENERAL. 

The  army  of  2,000,000  men  had  its 
internal  and  external  legal  problem 
requiring  the  services  of  lawyers,  es- 
pecially those  versed  in  military  law 
not  merely  for  courts  martial  and  mili- 
tary investigations,  but  for  business 
matters    and    points    of    commercial 


intercourse  with  foreign  governments 
and  citizens.  This  was  the  field  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Justice  under 
the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  maintenance  of  order  within  its 
own  organization  would  seem  a  very 
natural  function  for  an  army,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  a  special  body  for  this 
purpose,  especially  where  individuals 
and  units  were  off  duty,  was  desirable. 
Accordingly  the  Provost  Marshal 
General's  Department  was  organized 
later  functioning  under  the  First  or 
Administrative  Section  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  principal  division  of  this 
department  was  the  Military  Police, 
which  became  a  very  important  and  use- 
ful service  and  was  increased  in  numbers 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the 
A.E.F.  There  were  provost  marshals  and 
military  police  for  armies,  corps,  and 
divisions  for  sections  of  the  S.  O.  S., 
in  charge  of  villages  occupied  by  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  cities  in  which  they 
were  either  passing  or  stationed.  This 
department  also  had  prisoner  of  war 
escort  companies,  a  criminal  investi- 
gation department,  and  the  circulation 
department.  The  result  of  these  acti- 
vities was  general  good  order  and  well 
regulated  traffic. 

The  various  fields  of  activity  of  the 
more  important  sections  of  the  S.  O.  S. 
and  General  Headquarters  going  to 
make  up  the  army  machine  have  been 
summarized  separately  but  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  these  were  discon- 
nected and  unrelated.  All  had  to  be 
operated  together  and  the  most  com- 
plete harmony  was  naturally  the  under- 
lying basis.  A  single  order  issued  from 
G.  H.  Q.  might  set  into  motion  simul- 
taneously all  of  the  Various  agencies  we 
have  mentioned  besides  others,  and 
upon  their  prompt  functioning  might 
and  did  depend  the  complete  success 
of  the  contemplated  movement.  Not 
only  in  action  but  in  rest,  there  was  the 
extraordinary  system  which  alone  could 
co-ordinate,  correlate,  and  make  effec- 
tive such  diverse  elements.  Truly  there 
was  the  system,  but  in  the  system  there 
was  the  individual,  and  whether  he 
was  on  the  front  line  or  back  in  a  supply 
office  or  storehouse,  he  was  doing  his 
part,  necessary  and  effective.  The  Army 
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overseas  had  its  organization,  but  it 
also  had  in  it  the  individuals  whose 
efforts  were  crowned  by  results. 


The  methods  of  organizing,  adminis- 
tering and  supplying  the  army  have  been 
explained  and  there  remains  to  be  des- 
cribed the  workings  of  that  Section  of 
the  General  Staff  which  deployed  the 


concentration  in  the  desired  region  and 
gave  to  the  army  headquarters  con- 
cerned general  instructions  for  the  pro- 
posed attack.  During  the  battle,  G-3 
at  G.  H.  Q.,  relieved  the  army  of  ex- 
hausted or  reduced  divisions,  sending 
them  to  rest  areas  or  into  the  line  on 
quiet  fronts,  and  turned  over  to  the 
army  fresh  or  reconstituted  divisions 
to  maintain  the  battle.     While  every 


k  CONCERT  HALL  AT  VBfiDIIH  USED  AS  A  SALVAOB  DEPOT 


troops  against  the  enemy.  G-3,  or  the 
Operations  Section  at  G.  H.  Q.,  made 
the  studies  and  prepared  the  plans  of 
campaign  for  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. With  the  approved 
plan  or  policy  as  a  basis,  G-3  controlled 
all  movements  of  combat  troops  in 
France,  brought  about   the   necessary 


branch  or  department  of  the  organiza- 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  was  essential,  all  were, 
in  effect,  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Operations  Section  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  placed  the  troops  on  the 
battle  field  and  directed  them  against 
the  enemy,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  an 
army. 


On  Italy's  Alpine  Front 


Chapter  LXX 

Italy's  Hour  of  Triumph 

ITALY  STANDS  FIRM  AGAINST  ATTACK,  AND  IN  TURN 
DESTROYS  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES 


IN  the  twelve-month  between  Novem- 
*  ber,  1917,  when,  panting,  shaken, 
half-stunned,  Italy  gathered  together 
her  forces  to  hold  the  foe  where  he 
stood,  and  November,  1918,  when  she 
lifted  her  head,  weary  but  victorious, 
to  see  the  last  of  the  exhausted  enemy 
staggering  back  across  her  war-racked 
borders,  the  Austro-Italian  front  was 
not  the  most  conspicuous  sector  of  the 
European  battle-field:  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  happened  there  must 
not  be  overlooked  nor  underrated. 

ITALY  COHS3  TO  RSAI.IZB  THE  SXTBNT  OP 
ALLIED  ENDEAVOR. 

However,  in  that  earlier  November, 
clouds  of  depression  hung  low.  Loss  of 
precious  miles  and  of  valuable  stores 
o(  war  material,  the  reversal  of  months 
of  indescribable  effort,  loomed  large 
before  the  immediate  vision.  Yet, 
withal,  there  came  to  Italy,  in  that 
black  hour,  a  new  and  sustaining  sense 
of  having  part  in  a  great  united  move- 
ment. With  Sir  Douglas  Haig  engag- 
ing German  reserves  at  Cambrai,  with 
British  and  French  troops  marching 
across  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  with  two  Allied  commanders 
of  proven  sk'll  and  ability.  General 
Plumer  and  General  Fayolle,  lending 
support  and  advice,  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  bringing  instant  relief  for 
sudden  necessities,  the  army  and  the 
civil  population  began   to  have  some 


realization  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
Allied  oi^anization.  And  their  own 
spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  was  braced 
by  failure  itself  and  aroused  to  the  ut- 
most endeavor. 

How    ONE    BRIGADE    SHOWED     ITS    DE- 
TERMINATION. 

As  an  example  of  such  heroic  re- 
sponse to  a  supreme  demand,  after 
exhausting  and  disheartening  labors, 
take  the  attitude  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Calabria  Brigade  in  the  Monte 
Tomba  sector,  late  in  November.  An 
eye-witness  gives  the  picture.  They 
were,  he  says,  "completely  worn  out, 
red-eyed,  and  stumbling  as  they 
marched.  But  they  knew  what  they 
had  done  and  they  were  proud  of  it. 
Think  what  they  had  done.  For 
twelve  days,  they  had  marched  with 
all  their  impedimenta,  down  from  the 
mountains  they  had  held  inviolate. 
Then  they  had  turned  and  fought,  at 
once,  on  a  new,  unprepared  line.  They 
had  slept  in  the  open,  with  only  one 
blanket  apiece.  The  rain  had  beaten 
on  them  and  the  frosts  had  chilled 
them.  When  they  were  not  fighting 
they  were  digging,  and  hot  food  reached 
them  once  a  day  at  most.  But  they 
never  flinched.  And  at  the  end  of  a 
long  struggle  that  had  so  fearfully 
thinned  their  ranks  they  answered 
once  more  the  call  to  attack,  and 
crowned  their  efforts  with  victory." 
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THB  ITALIANS  8TRBNQTHSN  THBIR  POSI- 
TION IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Around  the  gateways  of  the  north, 
where  the  armies  had  fallen  back  to  the 
last  ridges  of  the  plateau,  vigilance 
could  never  be  relaxed;  and  there,  as 
we  have  noted  in  Chapter  XLVII,  the 
positions  had  been  strengthened  in 
December  and  January,  to  prevent 
the  Austrians  from  moving  down  into 
the  plains  when  snows  cut  off  their 
communications  in  the  rear.  The 
French  by  their  success  on  Monte 
Tomba  (in  the  Monte  Grappa  sec- 
tion) and  by  their  drive  on  the  Piave, 
east  of  the  mountain,  had  forced  the 
enemy  back  from  the  salient  threaten- 
ing the  region  of  Montebelluna  and 
Treviso.  A  second  gateway  had  been 
made  secure  when  the  Italians  in  the 
Valstagna  section  established  a  firm 
footing  upon  Col  del  Rosso,  Col 
d'Ex:hele,  Monte  di  Val  Bella  and  other 
heights.  Valstagna  stands  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Frenzela  Torrent  with  the 
Brenta  River,  the  valley  leading  thence 
down  to  Bassano.  (Refer  to  maps  on 
p.  779  and  p.  Ii79). 

February  and  March  brought  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  with  cloudy  skies  and 
much  mist.  Aside  from  minor  raids 
and  artillery  bombardments  there  was 
little  active  performance  except  by 
airmen.  German  bombing  squadrons 
had  joined  the  Austrians;  British  and 
some  French  aviators  had  come  to 
reinforce  the  Italians.  These  Allied 
fliers  devoted  their  efforts  to  military 
raidsr  upon  railway  junctions,  en- 
campments, and  aerodromes,  while  the 
enemy  made  attack  after  attack  of 
wanton  destruction  upon  Padua,  Ven- 
ice and  other  towns  on  th^  Venetian 
plains.  After  suffering  under  more 
than  forty  air  bombardments,  Venice, 
on  the  night  of  February  26,  was 
visited  by  a  raid  that  lasted  for  eight 
hours,  the  machines  (as  many  as  fifty) 
passing  over  in  waves  and  dropping,  in 
all,  more  than  three  hundred  bombs. 
Inevitably,  much  damage  resulted, 
and  yet  **the  escapes  were  extra- 
ordinary.'* The  finest  treasures  re- 
mained uninjured.  Before  summer  had 
set  in,  the  Italians  and  their  allies 
were  dominant  in  the  air. 
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ITALIANS  ABLB  TO  ASSIST  ON  THB  WBST- 
BRN  FRONT. 

Interchanges  of  experience  and  in- 
formation were  taking  place,  mean- 
while, among  the  officers  of  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  forces  in  their  new 
conjunction.  In  particular,  as  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer  reported,  the  British 
were  taking  pains  ''to  illustrate  the 
value  of  counter-battery  work"  learned 
in  France  and  the  Italians  were  eagerly 
receptive.  As  the  strain  on  the  French 
front  increased,  various  shifts  were 
made.  General  Plumer  returned  to 
Ypres  before  the  middle  of  March,  to 
be  succe^ed  in  Italy  by  Lord  Cavan. 
'*If  anyone  could  have  replaced  Gen- 
eral Plumer,  it  was  Lord  Cavan." 
Three  French  divisions,  two  British 
divisions,  and,  later,  the  Italian  Second 
Army  Corps  were  transferred  to 
France.  On  May  10,  the  Government 
published  a  report  that  250,000  Italian 
troops  had  been  concentrated  there. 

In  Italy  itself  re-organization  and  im- 
provements in  army  conditions  were 
going  forward,  and,  while  results  were 
not  uniform,  real  gains  had  been 
made.  At  least  parts  of  the  army  were 
better  cared  for.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Italy.  In  spite  of  cold 
weather  and  a  disastrous  epidemic  of 
influenza,  they  gave  up  all  they  could 
of  food  and  blankets  to  share  with  their 
brothers  on  the  fighting  front.  Coal 
was  not  to  be  had  for  private  use,  that 
winter;  and  the  supply  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  was  scanty,  high- 
priced  and  poor  in  quality.  Neverthe- 
less, largely  through  the  energy  of  the 
Ansaldo  Company,  field  artillery  and 
other  equipment  were  turned  out  in 
surprising  quantities.  When  needed, 
the  supplies  were  on  hand  in  abun- 
dance. 

AQRBEMBNT     IS     RBACHBD     WITH     THB 
l\    SLAVS  OP  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Congress  of  the  Oppressed 
Nationalities  of  Austria- Hungary,  held 
at  Rome  in  April  and  resulting  in  the 
Pact  of  Rome,  emphasized  the  ideas 
of  '^common  suffering,"  "common 
aims,"  and  a  "common  enemy,"  set- 
ting aside  for  future  consideration  the 
difficult  problems  of  territorial  settle- 


A  HBARTT  WELCOME    FOR  THE  BRITISH  Df  VERICE 
The  modi-tMl  ud  mndi-photDtripbod  |i(goiiii>f  Saint  Hack's,  dnriac  the  waeka  when  Vsoics  Urdaik  and  partly 
daacrted,  muaed  tha  familiar  atteationa  ol  tooriatSp  eveD  of  tha  r«nlai  lnhabltanta.     Thara  la  aathlnc  balf- 
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A  CELLAR  REFDOB  IH  PADUA 
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Iba  CBBBlaaa  Papaiava.  N.  V.  Timca 
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ment.  The  immediate  outcome  was  a 
joining  of  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  forces 
in  systematic  propaganda  work,  car- 
ried out  largely  through  ex-prisoners 
belonging  to  the  oppressed  races,  and 
the  appearante  of  former  su  bjects  of  the 
Hapsbur^  in  Italian  uniforms  with 
the  Italian  fighting  force. 

By   the   decree  of    the   Inter-Allied 
Supreme   Council    of   War   at   Abb^- 


PASCBIO,  7000  FEET  HI  AIK 
Paiubia.    (luidinc    VmlUtn,    "isdcsmad"   uid   held 
thioDCb  Dm  wu  by  Alpini,  ''wTlnf  luir  In  Uar  191A 
uid  noTimbei  tiiiTi"  '■  !>«<•  tha  IbMltc  altata diwL 

ville  on  May  3,  the  Italian  front  was 
made  officially  the  right  wing  of  the 
Allied  battle  line  and  includwl  under 
the  supreme  command  of  General 
Foch. 

These  developments,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  "went  well  with  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  Italian 
soldier.  The  new  National  Inter- 
nationalism of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
Fourteen  Points  vaguely  adumbrated 
a  broader  outlook  and  a  brighter  age 
ahead,  beginning  with  a  better  chance 
of  winning  the  war.  There  seemed  a 
new  tide   in   the   world's  affairs,  and 
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Giuseppe  vaguely  felt  that  he  was  a 
part  of  it,  while  the  enemy  was  fight- 
ing against  the  future.  By  the  time 
that  the  Auatrians  tardily  launched 
their  great  offensive,  the  Italian  sol- 
diers had  an  idea  that  their  own 
morale  was  at  least  as  good  as  the 
enemy's.  And  in  military  morale 
there  is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so." 

GBNBRAL  DIAZ   WAFTS  FOR   THE   PROM* 
ISED  AUSTRO-QBRUAN  ASSAULT. 

The  Italian  General  Staff,  well 
aware  that  the  enemy  were  planning 
to  confirm  the  undermining  work 
begun  at  Caporetto  by  some  stroke  to 
be  dealt  after  the  snows  should  melt, 
gave  careful  attention  to  indications 
all  along  the  front.  Concentration  of 
new  hostile  units  around  Lake  Garda 
seemed  to  foreshadow  a  drive  from  the 
Trentino,  either  west  of  the  lake  in  the 
direction  of  Brescia  and  the  metallurgic 
centre  or  east  across  the  Astico  River 
and  the  Sette  Communi  (Seven  Com- 
munes) and  so  down  the  Brenta  River. 
Naturally,  there  was  reason  for  in- 
cluding the  Piave  front  in  the  specula- 
tion, too. 

A  month  before  the  Austrian  offen- 
sive started,  two  more  gateways  to  the 
plains  were  effectively  blocked.  On 
May  10,  Alpine  Arditi  by  "a  wonder- 
ful feat  of  military  and  gymnastic 
valor"  captured  Monte  Corno,  lying 
between  Vallarsa  and  the  great  Pasubio 
massif,  and  commanding  the  opening 
from  Rovereto  to  Vicenza.  And  on 
May  15,  Monte  Asolone,  between  the 
Brenta  River  and  Monte  Grappa  was 
partly  recovered.  Both  these  moun- 
tains, or  rather  plateaux,  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  two  other 
successful  ventures  were  made  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  front, — one  among 
the  glacial  snows  and  jagged  rocks  of 
the  Adamello  sector,  the  other  on  the 
flat,  watery  plain  at  Capo  Sile. 

COUMANDER  RIZZO'S  ASTONISHINQ  PBAT 
IN  THE  ADRIATIC. 

Yet  another  cheering  and  almost 
incredible  success,  was  accomplished, 
in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  night  of  June 
8-9,  by  Commander  Rizzo  when  he 
and   a  companion,   cruising  in   motor 
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boats,  attacked  two  large  Austrian 
battleships  escorted  by  a  group  of 
destroyers.  Rizzo's  two  torpedoes  took 
effect  on  the  ship  he  attacked,  and  a 
depth-charge  dropped  in  the  path  of  a 
pursuing  destroyer  sank  that  as  well. 
The  second  battleship  was  damaged 
but  not  sunk.  The  two  bold  sailors 
escaped  unharmed. 

The  expected  Austrian  of- 
fensive, which  did  not  begin 
until  the  middle  of  June,  had 
been  ordered  by  the  German 
Command  to  draw  off  Italian 
units  and  perhaps  others  from 
the  French  front.  Moreover, 
it  was  calculated  to  relieve  the 
increasing  desperation  of  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  situation, 
where  political  dissension,  star- 
vation, mutinies  and  desertions 
endangered  discipline.  This 
was  to  be  a  "hunger  offensive." 
The  food  and  plunder  of  the 
Lombard  plain  were  set  before 
the  soldiers  as  a  reward  for 
victory.  Relying  upon  the 
"infiltration"  tactics  that  had 
compassed  the  fall  of  Capo- 
retto,  and  underrating  the  fight- 
ingstrengthof  Italy,  the  enemy 
counted  upon  breaking  through 
at  some  weak  spot  in  a  short 


the  principle  and  lacked  the  spirit  and 
initiative  to  use  their  instructions  to 
best  advantage. 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  on  the 
Italian  front  was  as  follows: — west  of 
the  Trentino  the  Seventh  Army  under 
Tassone,  with  the  Sixth  Army  under 
Montuori  at  their  right;  east  of  the 


ButGeneral  Diaz,  made  wary 
by  experience  and  instructed 
by  General  Foch,  was  ready  for 
the  German  plan  of  attack,  his 
line  arranged   to  receive    the 
blow  with  as  little  harm  as  possible 
and    to    deliver    immediate    counter- 
attacks.     Besides,    all    officers,    now, 
were  alert  for  signs  of  panic  and  were 
prepared  to  meet  it.    One  explanation 
of  the  operations  as  they  eventually 
worked  out  is  that  General  Diaz  used 
his  reserves  with  rare  skill,  while  the 
Austrian s  failed  in  the  manipulation 


OR  THE  ADAMELLO  HEIGHTS 


Trentino  salient,  and  across  the  A^ago 
plateau,  the  First  Army,  with  Pecori- 
Giraldo,  including  the  French  I2th 
Corps  and  the  British  14th  Corps  under. 
Lord  Cavan  (the  latter,  transferred 
from  the  Montello  in  March);  in  tlie 
Grappa  section ,  the  Fou  rth  Army, 
whose  commander  was  Giardino,  suc- 
ceeding de  Robilant;  on  the  Upper 
of  the  large  supply  of  reserves  at  their  Piave  and  the  Montello,  a  new  Second 
command.  They  were  letter-perfect,  Army,  under  Pennella;  and  along  the 
as  it  were,  in  the  details  of  the  German  river  to  the  sea,  the  Duke  of  Aosta's 
tactics  which  had  been  effective  at  the  Third  Army;  while  the  Fifth  Army, 
Somme,  March  21,  and  which  they  were  under  the  command  of  Morone,  was 
to  imitate,  but  they  had  not  grasped     held  in  reserve. 
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THE     AUSTRIAN      PLAN     BXPBCTBD     TO 
YIBLD  QUICK  RBTURN. 

Of  the  enemy's  armies,  those  on  the 
Piave  line,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Boroevic,  included  some  of  the 
best  Hungarian  regiments  and  Slav 
troops.  On  the  northern  line,  Conrad 
•  von  Hotzendorflf  held  general  command 
over  troops  that  were  chiefly  German- 
speaking.  The  plans  of  the  offensive 
were  not  unknown  to  General  Diaz, 
for  secrecy  was  impossible  where  de- 
sertions were  so  continuous  as  among 
the  Austro-Hungarian  forces.  While 
Verona  and  Venice  were  ultimate 
objectives,  Bassano  and  Treviso  were 
to  be  reached  at  one  step  by  means  of 
thrusts  driven  in  upon  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  the  Montello  heights,  and  the 
Piave  front  between  the  Montello  and 
the  sea,  especially  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  running  from  Udine  to  Vi- 
cenza.  Indeed,  allotments  of  quarters 
in  the  houses  of  Treviso  had  already 
been  made;  and  upon  prisoners  taken 
during  the  battles,  postcard  maps  were 
found  which  bore  the  following  time- 
table marked  upon  the  route  pre- 
scribed:— '*June  15,  halt  at  Treviso. 
June  16,  occupation  of  Venice." 

A  preliminary  attack,  on  June  13, 
around  the  Tonale  Pass  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  diversion;  but  the 
region  is  so  little  suited  for  an  offensive 
of  any  extent  that  the  blow,  although 
successful  at  first,  caused  no  real  con- 
cern and  was  of  practically  no  conse- 
quence. 

THE     EXPECTED    AUSTRIAN    ATTACK    IS 
FINALLY  DELIVERED. 

At  the  moment  chosen  for  the  open- 
ing bombardment,  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  June  15,  the  artillery  prepa- 
ration began;  but,  for  almost  three 
hours  previous,  Italian  batteries  had 
already  been  at  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  Brenta  River.  By  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  attack,  they  succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting the  Austrian  formation  for  the 
advance  in  that  section.  The  Austrian 
guns,  however,  spoke  all  the  way  from 
Canove  (west  of  Asiago)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  heralding  the  inception 
of  two  separate  and  simultaneous 
battles — one  in  the  mountains,  one  on 
the  river  front.    It  was  a  serious  diffi- 
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culty  of  the  Austrian  position  that 
tactical  communication  between  the 
two  sectors  could  not  readily  be  com- 
passed. Had  the  offensive  been  suc- 
cessfully co-ordinated  in  this  respect, 
the  Itsdians  would  have  been  driven 
from  the  hills  and  their  whole  eastern 
line  enveloped.  •  As  it  was,  their  first 
positions  along  the  entire  front  were 
lost  in  the  early  hours  of  fighting;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  battle  (or,  rather, 
battles)  consisted  of  individual  attacks 
and  counter-attacks  in  the  area  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lines  of 
defense,  contesting  the  possession*  of 
that  territory. 

General  von  Hotzendorff's  attack, 
which  covered  a  front  of  somewhat  less 
than  twenty  miles,  from  Monte  Grappa 
westward  across  the  Brenta  River  and 
the  Asiago  Plateau,  was  pushed  most 
heavily  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
His  gains,  however,  even  there  were 
not  extended  beyond  those  of  the  first 
day.  The  lightly-held  Italian  advance 
line  from  Monte  di  Val  Bella  to  Col  del 
Rosso  yielded  at  first,  but  counter- 
attacks began  at  midday,  and  by  the 
third  day  of  the  conflict  almost  every 
point  had  been  re-occupied.  On  the 
sentinel  heights  across  the  Frenzela 
valley,  meanwhile,  the  Alpini,  in  white 
overalls,  amid  snow  tossed  and  churned 
by  ceaseless  bombardment,  held  stead- 
fastly. Farther  west,  near  Asiago,  sud- 
den pressure  imperiled  one  of  the 
British  positions  for  a  time,  but  a  quick 
transfer  of  reserves  from  the  Italian 
and  British  corps  on  its  flanks,  checked 
the  drive  in  that  section.  The  Aus- 
trians  then  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  pocket  from  which  they 
eventually  retired  in  disorder  under 
furious  counter-attack  by  the  British. 

THE  ATTACK  IN  THE  WEST  BREAKS  DOWN 
AFTER. THREE  DAYS. 

While  the  First  Army — Italian, 
British  and  French  contingents — ^was 
thus  valiantly  pressing  back  the  flood  of 
invasion,  the  Fourth  Army  was  sturdily 
meeting  it  in  the  Monte  Grappa  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Brenta.  There,  too, 
some  immediate  gains  were  made  by 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  was  able  to  look 
down  into  the  Brenta  Valley;  but  ex- 
cellent  use   of   reserves   and    prompt 
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counter-attacks  quickly  reversed  the 
situation  and  pushed  back  the  foe 
upon  his  old  lines.  The  Austrian  drive 
in  the  mountains  had  proved  a  failure 
almost  before  the  end  of  the  first  day. 
After  three  days  it  was  abandoned. 
The  offensive  had  been  turned  back 
when  it  had  barely  broken 
over  the  border. 

On  the  Montello  and  dow-n 
the  Piave  where  the  front  ex- 
tended about  twenty- five  miles, 
the  struggle  was  more  desper- 
ate and  lasted  longer,  although 
its  outcome  was  no  more  fortu- 
nate for  the  armies  of  invasion 
— in  this  case,  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  and  the  old 
army  of  the  Isonzo  with  Gen- 
eral Wurra,  both  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Boroevic. 
Muffling  the  Italians  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  with 
smoke  and  gas  and  tear-shells, 
the  A ustro- Hungarian  troops 
crossed  in  boats  and  on  rafts, 
drew  over  pontoons,  estab- 
lished bridgeheads  and  built 
bridges  at  various  places,  before 
they  could  be  checked.  At 
Nervesa,  leading  to  the  Mon- 
tello; at  Fagare  where  the 
Treviso-Udine  railway  crosses; 
and  at  San  Dona,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  were 
the  principal  crossings.  South 
of  San  Dona  the  enemy  had 
held  the  Delta  since  Novem- 
ber, and  now  on  nearly  a  nine- 
mile  front  they  went  over  the 
old  Piave  stream,  the  Sile,  into 
'  the   lagoon    district    guarding 

Venice.     At  the  other  end  of  ^, 

the  line,  the  Archduke  Joseph 
was  well  up  on  the  Montello,  xheu^, 
the  first  day,  June  15.  On  the  »ii«b  "» 
seventeenth  he  extended  his  ShaVtiJ,' 
foothold.  "Infiltration" 
worked  well  along  the  Piave,  and 
Boroevic  hoped  by  pressing  upon  both 
flanks  of  General  Diaz's  force  to  turn 
them. 

THS   ITALIAN  RESERVES  SAVE  THE  DAY 
IN  THK  EAST. 

But  again  the  Italian  reserves  were 
thrown  in  speedily  and  with  skill.  They 


came  from  the  mountains,  across  the 
plain,  in  Fiat  lorries  and  other  con- 
veyances. Bersaglieri  cicHsii  hurried 
here  or  there  to  the  spots  that  were 
most  threatened.  Italian  guns  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  which  great 
Austrian  guns  were  to  have  mov^,  so 


; 


THE  DDXE  Am)  DDCHESS  OF  AOSTA 
I  of  Amu,  UMuIn  of  th«  Eliu,  commandad  On  Third  ATiik7, 
iCB»<*  »19  «  iribuM  to  hit  iMdaiiUp.    Tho  Duebeu  won 

■nd  mdmiiatioii  ti  ftn  DTfAiliEfli  tod  head  of  wu  nuitiiif , 
piovod  «  bora  l«tdei,  both  wlia  lad  tiieleu. 

Inlarnatioo.1  FUm 

that  the  offensive  had  to  go  on  without 
the  support  of  heavy  artillery.  Then 
came  the  floods  swelling  the  Piave 
floating  down  logs  from  the  upper 
reaches,  breaking  bridges  from  their 
foundations,  and  making  communica- 
tion between  the  shores  almost  im- 
possible, so  that  hydroplanes  were  used 
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for  conveying  food  to  the  hungry  ene- 
my troops  on  the  west  bank.  The 
Italian  Second  and  Third  Armies, 
beginning  to  counter-attack,  pressed 
the  Archduke's  army  to  the  edge  of 
the  Montello  and  General  Wurm's  men 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream-  at 
Zenson  and  other  points.  On  the 
twenty-first,  the  Austrian  left  flank 
was  turned.  In  the  Delta  the  Austrian 
positions  were  now  submerged,  offering 
new  channels  for  Italian  naval  floats. 

On  the  night  of  June  22-23  a  definite 
counter-ofJensive  was  launched,  and 
that  same  night  the  enemy  retreat 
across  the  river  began.  The  following 
day.  General  Diaz  issued  a  com- 
munique announcing:  **From  Mon- 
tello to  the  sea  the  enemy,  defeated  and 
pursued  by  our  brave  troops,  is  crossing 
the  Piave  in  disorder."  The  with- 
drawal, however,  was  more  orderly 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  for 
the  flood  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  risen  and  the  retreat  was  skilfully 
directed.  The  plight  of  the  troops  wait- 
ing to  cross  was  harrowing  enough, 
"gathered,"  as  a  witness  writes,  '*in 
dismal  groups  on  the  west  bank  seek- 
ing a  ferry — ^like  the  souls  described  by 
Dante  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron 
appealing  to  Charon  for  passage." 
There  they  were  harassed  by  cavalry, 
by  machine-gun  fire  and  by  bombard- 
ments from  the  air,  where  the  Allied 
aviation  squadrons  included  the  pioneer 
American  corps. 

On  July  6,  the  last  of  the  enemy  had 
left  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  while 
in  the  mountains  not  only  had  the 
forfeited  positions  been  recovered  but 
raids  had  been  made  into  Austrian 
territory.  The  Delta,  too,  was  at  last 
cleared,  and  Venice  had  been  freed 
from  danger. 

WHAT  THE   OFFENSIVE  HAD   COST   THE 
DUAL  EMPIRE. 

For  the  Central  Powers  the  offensive 
had  been  overwhelmingly  costly  in 
men,  material  and  morale.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  losses  are  estimated  to  have 
been  between  150,000  and  200,000, 
while  the  Italians  lost  about  90,000. 
More  than  20,000  prisoners  and  many 
guns  had  been  given  up,  and  the  hoped- 
for  food  supplies  had  not  been  won. 
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Yet  at  the  outset  of  the  battles, 
seventy  Austro-Hungarian  divisions 
had  been  available  (fifty-nine  already 
at  the  front  and  eleven  more  on  the 
way) ;  and  when  the  attack  had  broken 
down,  there  were  still  twenty-five 
divisions  in  reserve  that  had  not  been 
used.  Nor  had  ample  equipment  been 
wanting.  In  spite  of  these  assets,  the 
offensive  power  of  the  Austrian  ally 
had  received  its  final  blow.  Hence- 
forth, Germany  could  look  for  no  help 
from  that  quarter. 

Cool  facts  upon  a  printed  page  may 
fail  to  convey  their  full  import.  Some 
pages  should  glow  with  letters  of  flame. 
Such  a  page  for  Italy  is  that  which  tells 
of  her  brave  recovery  and  her  signifi- 
cant triumph.  Not  to  Italy  alone,  but 
to  the  overstrained  spirit  of  the  whole 
Allied  world,  in  the  summer  of  191 8, 
the  news  of  that  victorious  defense 
brought  high  relief  and  hope, — ^voiced 
in  the  message  sent  to  Signor  Orlando 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  British 
War  Cabinet.  **This  great  success," 
he  said,  **has  been  a  deep  source  of 
encouragement  to  the  Allies.  Coming 
as  it  has  at  the  most  fateful  hour  of  the 
whole  war,  it  is  a  good  augury  that  the 
alliance  of  free  nations  will  ere  long 
free  the  world  once  for  all  from  the 
military  domination  which  has  threat- 
ened it  so  long.'* 

THE   ITALIANS   NOW   PREPARE   TO   TAKE 
THE  OFFENSIVE. 

The  Italian  counter-offensive  had 
not  been  fully  effective  because  it 
coincided  with  the  enemy's  retreat 
across  the  Piave.  The  river,  which  had 
been  a  defense,  then  became  a  barrier. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  the  early  fall,  the  Austro- Italian 
front  was  inactive,  waiting  for  the 
time  to  be  ripe  for  a  decisive  move  on 
this,  the  right  flank  of  Foch's  long  line. 
Only,  certain  strategic  positions,  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  were  added  to  the 
gains  already  secured.  When,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  call  came.  General  Diaz  re- 
vealed to  the  army  commanders  the 
plans  for  the  offensive  about  to  begin. 
The  readjustments  in  army  positions, 
made  by  way  of  preparation,  are  plainly 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Lord  Cavan  had 
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been  asked  to  command  the  Tenth 
Army,  which  included  two  British 
divisions;  and  that  the  French  general, 
Graziani,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Twelfth  Army,  in  which  one  French 
division  had  its  place.  In  all,  the 
armies  of  General  Diaz  numbered 
tifty-one  Itahan  divisions,  three  British, 
two  French,  and  one  Czecho-Slovak, 


services,  and  showed  a  stamina  under 
enormous  handicaps  at  least  as  great 
as  Germany's  own.  Marvelous  is  the 
power  of  a  military  machine  and  a  long 
tradition  of  discipline.  It  was  the  army 
which  had  always  been  the  one  true 
force  of  unity  in  the  Empire."  Again, 
as  in  1S4S,  the  fate  of  that  army  hung 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  battle;  for,  "in 


."J-™ 


while  Oh  ■■•tarn  tnttla  I 


^*  AKMT  POSITlOlfS  AMD  BATTLE  LIHES  IH  THE  LAST  OFFEKSTVE 

The  ith  Aimr,  undic  Oiudioc 

the  PitTt  on  Octdba'c  17.  Ths  iii'k 
Ttcndno  warn  the  6lh  Aimr,  wfth  th 
IheT  o«e  orn  Xbe  wateiahed  u  lu 

with    one   American    regiment    added 
during  the  battle. 

The  enemy  strength  amounted  to 
between  sixty  and  seventy  divisions, 
still  welNorganized  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pression resulting  from  the  defeat  in 
June  and  the  disintegrating  forces 
under  which  the  Hapsburg  empire  was 
crumbling.  By  October  24,  1918,  Ger- 
man Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Slav 
states  north  and  south  had  recognized 
that  their  false  bond  of  government 
could  no  longer  exist.  Only  in  the  army 
were  they  represented  as  a  unit. 


time  of  revolution  the  winning  or  los- 
ing of  battles  counts  not  less  but  more 
than  in  times  of  stable  government." 

WHAT    THS    ITALIAN    ATTACK     WAS 
PLANNED  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

The  general  plan,  briefly  stated,  was; 
a  strong  holding  action  between  the 
Brenta  and  the  Piave  (on  the  Grappa 
massif)  by  the  Fourth  Army,  aided  by 
the  Seventh,  First  and  Sixth  Armies 
enveloping  the  Trentino,  and  a  sudden 
break  through  the  enemy  lines  on  the 
middle  Piave  by  the  Twelfth,  Eighth 
and    Tenth    Armies.      Upon    General 


the  words  of  Mr.  John  Buchan,  "Out  Caviglia,  commander  of  the  Eighth 
of  a  museum  of  antagonistic  races  Army,  rested  the  responsibility  of  co- 
Austria  had  created  an  army  which  ordinating  the  movements  of  the  three. 
was  of  first-rate  quality  in  many  of  its     This  would  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
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VI  and  V  Austrian  armies,  and  cut  off 
the  communications  between  their 
forces  in  the  mountains  and  those  in 
the  plains.  Beginning  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Caporetto,  the  offensive  was 
carried  through  with  dash  and  de- 
cision, twelve  days  sufficing  for  the 
complete  undoing  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Piave  and  in  the  Trentino.  Although 
at  first  storms  had  threatened  to  im- 
pede the  advance,  the  weather  itself 
turning  ally  made  for  smoothness  and 
rapidity  of  action. 

In  the  Piave  some  islands  were  still 
occupied  by  Austrian  garrisons.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
J.  M.  Babington,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  Grave  di  Papadopoli,  was 
seized  by  a  preliminary  attack  starting 
on  the  night  of  September  23-24,  and 
completed  ^two  nights  later.  In  order 
not  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  armies  on  the  front  had 
been  changed,  the  British  troops  who 
executed  this  movement  wore  Italian 
uniforms  and  used  no  British  guns. 
With  the  valuable  aid  of  pontieri  from 
the  Italian  genio,  the  men  were  carried 
across  the  channels  between  the  main- 
land and  the  islands  in  flat-bottomed 
boats. 

Upon  the  Monte  Grappa  front  bom- 
bardment, opening  October  24,  was 
followed  by  a  forward  drive  by  Italians, 
British  and  French,  who  met  stem 
resistance.  The  struggle  was  so  furious 
that  some  of  the  heights  were  taken 
and  retaken  eight  times,  and  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  the  line  was 
forced  to  retire  to  any  great  extent. 

THB  AUSTRIANS  ON  THB  PIAVB  FORCBD 
TO  FLBB  IN  DISOROBR. 

The  main  attack  on  the  Piave  was 
launched  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a 
preparation  in  which  the  British  guns 
joined.  Lord  Cavan's  infantry  crossing 
from  Grave  di  Papadopoli  suffered 
some  losses  from  drowning.  But 
bridgeheads  were  quickly  established 
by  his  Tenth  Army  and  General 
Caviglia's  Eighth,  while  the  Twelfth 
Army  moved  up  the  Piave  gorge 
toward  Feltre.  A  gap  of  several  miles 
between  the  British  and  Italian  bridge- 
heads on  the  east  bank  was  caused  by 
difficulties  in  bridging  along  the  right 
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flank  of  the  Eighth  Army.  Time  was 
saved  by  transferring  one  corp)s  of 
that  army  to  Lord  Ca van's  command 
and  taking  it  across  the  British  bridges. 
When  these  broke  down  under  the 
strain  before  all  had  crossed,  the 
British  used  the  Italian  bridges  which 
had  been  finished  in  the  meantime. 
Undaunted  by  the  accident  which  had 
held  back  part  of  his  men,  General 
Basso,  whose  i8th  Corps  had  been 
placed  under  Lord  Cavan,  swept  for- 
ward with  the  British  and  cleared  the 
right  flank  of  the  Italian  Eighth  Army 
when  their  crossing  was  made  at 
Nervesa.  Then  his  corps  was  returned 
to  General  Caviglia. 

On  October  29,  the  Tenth  Army  had 
reached  the  Monticano  River  and  the 
Eighth  was  approaching  Vittorio.  The 
enemy  had  begun  to  retreat  rapidly. 
The  next  day,  Feltre  was  under  fire  by 
the  Twelfth  Army,  Vittorio  had  been 
captured  by  the  Eighth,  and  the 
Livenza  River  had  been  reached  by 
the  Tenth.  In  the  mountain  region, 
that  day,  the  Sixth  Army  recovered 
Asiago,  and  on  the  lower  Piave,  the 
Third  Army  entered  the  battle,  cross- 
ing the  river  all  the  way  from  Lord 
Cavan's  right  to  the  sea.  "From  this 
moment  the  retreat  became  a  rout," 
announced  the  British  Commander  in 
his  despatch.  Discipline  broke  down 
except  among  the  best  German-Aus- 
trian units.  Czech  and  Polish  battal- 
ions were  giving  themselves  up  whole- 
sale; and  there  was  a  rush  for  escape 
over  the  Tagliamento  or  through 
mountain  passes. 

BROKBN  AND  DISPIRITBD  THB  AUSTRIANS 
ASK  FOR  PBACB. 

The  first  days  of  November  were 
marked  by  swift  progress  on  every 
side.  The  Italian  Cavalry  were  making 
their  way  eastward  far  in  advance  of 
the  infantry.  The  Tenth  Army,  in- 
cluding now  the  U.  S.  332nd  Regiment, 
were  across  the  Tagliamento.  The 
Eighth  Army  was  marching  upon 
Belluno.  A  British  division  in  the 
Fourth  Army  on  the  Asiago  plateau 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
they  were  the  first  British  troops 
bivouacking  on  hostile  soil.  The  Sixth 
Army  had  reached  the  edges  of  Trent. 
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Before  October  ended,  negotiations 
had  been  opened  leading  toward  sur- 
render and  the  arrangement  of  an 
armistice.  When,  on  the  night  of 
November  2,  this  news  reached  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  a  long  trail  of 
sound  was  Hung  out  upon  the  air — a 
iiound  of  singing  and  cheering.     Mr. 


Althooi^i  he  reJEDS  in  tbs  cit 

Kinc  it  chATNcteiited   by   quici   Biiuinin^j    ui    uuiuici 

poMtble  remoied  from  ipecUcalat   pomp. 

Trevelyan,  of  the  British  Red  Cross  in 
Italy,  in  recalling  that  night,  says: 
"I  shall  never  forget  the  distant  and 
continuous  noise  of  a  whole  army  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  shouting  ail  night 
in  its  joy  under  the  glistening  winter 
stars  because  their  warfare  was  accom- 
plished." Hostilities  actually  came  to 
an  end  on  November  4,  when  the 
armistice  became  effective. 

THE    JOY    OF    THB    RKSIDENTS    OF    THE 
OCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  , 

As  the  rivers  were  crossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  who  destroyed 
bridges  wherever  it  was  possible,  re- 
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suits  of  enemy  occupation  and  signs  of 
enemy  demoralization  were  everywhere 
apparent.  Hungry  remnants  of  the 
hostile  army  gave  themselves  i:p, 
evidently  relieved  at  the  prospect  of 
being  cared  for.  Hosts  of  Italian 
prisOTiers,  freed  by  revolution  from 
harsh  captivity  in  the  foreign  lands 
where  one-fifth  of  their  num- 
ber had  fallen  prey  to  disease, 
abuse  or  starvation,  were  pain- 
fully working  homeward.  Sick 
and  wounded  of  both  parties 
lay  in  hospitals,  untended  by 
any  but  the  compassionate 
Italian  women  who  discovered 
their  need.  Stores  of  guns  and 
ammunition  were  left  where 
they  had  stood  Ijefore  the 
offensive  started.  Among  the 
almost  starving  populace  there 
was  lively  rejoicing  over  the 
flight  of  the  bntlte  bestie  who 
had  robbed  them  of  their  com, 
their  cattle  and  their  movable 
goods  and  subjected  them  to 
ill-treatment.  In  return  for 
these  outrages,  some  Austrian 
prisoners  suffered  insult  but 
were  not  in  any  case  injured. 
The  surrender  left  in  the  hand? 
of  the  victors  more  than  300,- 
000  prisoners  and  over  5.000 
guns. 

There  is  not  space  for  more 
than  bare  mention  of  some  of 
the  dramatic  details  of  the  last 
days  of  Italy's  warfare — the 
destruction  in  Pola  harbor  of 
1i"'«  •■  the  battleship,  Viribus  I'nitis, 
Y.  Time*  ^hich  had  borne  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  to  Oalmatia  in  June, 
1914;  and  the  occupation  of  Trieste  by 
Bersaglieri.  From  Trent  to  Trieste  the 
borders  had  been  made  safe  —  the 
mountain  gateways  and  the  northern 
reaches  of  the  Adriatic.  And  the  em- 
pire of  the  old  oppressors  had  become 
a  memory. 

SOUE  OF  THE  THINOS  WHICH  ITALY  AC- 
COMPLISHED. 

A  review  of  Italy's  contribution  to 
the  war  stirs  the  depths  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  Out  of  her  population, 
which  included  fewer  than  9,000,000 
male  adults  able-bodied  and  economi- 
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cally  productive,  5,500,000  were  en- 
)-olled  in  the  armies.  Fighting  on  their 
own  long,  formidable  border  and  else- 
where, 460,000  lost  their  lives  (a  toll  as 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  that  of  the  British);  947,000  were 
wounded;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  a  half-million  have  been 
totally  incapacitated. 

On    the   whole    Italy,   in    her  war- 


lent  a  hand  to  one  another;  and,  when 
the  farmer-soldiers  were  not  abso- 
lutely needed  at  the  front,  they  were 
allowed  "harvest  furloughs"  and 
"seeding  furloughs." 


The  employment  of  women  in  milts 
and  factories  was  contrary  to  the 
traditions  and  feelings  of  the  Italians. 


The  roni  li. 
Qosea  Elgiu 


ITALT'S  TODUG  CROWn  PRinCE 
imllT  of  luly,  ihimnliif  ditpUy  ud  iii«t«nlioui  rIooIuci 

— _ J,  limbfito,  tli< 

tliB  ininca  It  ihawn  helpinc  to  nulls  ■  colltclion  lor  tbe  Red  Cio». 

time  adjustments,  showed  a  consider- 
able "power  of  economic  resistance." 
The  small  force  of  workers  left  at 
home  performed  miracles  of  energy 
in  producing  food,  machinery,  and 
munitions.  Of  the  peasants  cultivat- 
ing the  land — the  women,  the  aged 
and  the  young — all  had  to  work  harder 
than  usual.  The  separation  allowance 
from  the  Government  at  the  outset 
was  seventy  centesimi  (about  14  cents) 
a  day  for  the  wife,  seventy  for  the 
father  and  an  average  of  thirty-five 


lo  theii  people. 
*ae  of  diMilei 


Heavy  work  in  the  fields  they  were 
accustomed  to,  but  their  segregation 
for  the  labor  of  manufacture  was  not 
considered  right.  Nor  was  it  easy  for 
the  Italian  public  to  sanction  the  em- 
ployment of  their  women  as  drivers 
or  conductors  on  public  vehicles.  Yet 
in  the  new  regime  imposed  by  war, 
the  women  of  Italy  took  their  places 
wherever  they  were  needed.  Beside 
them,  older  men  stepped  into  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone  to  join 
their  regiments.    Training  schools  were 


for  each  child.  All  the  wheat  and  wine  established  to  give  instructions  in  the 
that  they  could  raise  was  bought  by  use  of  machinery  and  mechanical  tools, 
the  Government.    Neighboring  families     Many  who  would  have  counted  among 
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the  emigrants  of  normal  years  stayed  at 
home  to  enter  the  army  or  help  produce 
munitions.  The  cost  of  unskilled  labor 
had  very  soon  doubled  at  least.  The 
goods  produced  by  the  large  establish- 
ments were  supplemented  By  contribu- 
tions from  individual  craftsmen,  who 
put  their  tools  and  their  skill  to  work 
to  add  their  '*bit  towards  helping  la 
patria  in  the  hour  of  its  necessity." 

Italy,  as  her  allies  had  done,  entered 
the  combat  with  altogether  insufficient 
equipment  of  guns  and  other  war 
supplies.  Her  position  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  prevented  secure  arma- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  and  her  lack  of 
coal  and  iron  was  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  rapid  production. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  a  great  asset  in 
the  Ansaldo  works  near  Genoa — a 
famous  ship-building  and  armament 
plant,  with  extensive  steel  works  and 
foundries.  Their  output  included  all 
sorts  of  guns,  petrol  engines,  motors, 
destroyers,  torpedo  boats  and  super- 
dreadnoughts.  In  the  ten  months  of 
Italy's  neutrality,  the  Ansaldo  firm 
had  greatly  extended  their  works  and 
had  built,  without  order,  1200  guns, 
which  were  ready  when  the  govern- 
ment had  need  of  them.  Again,  after 
the  Caporetto  loss,  2,000  guns  were 
produced  unsolicited. 

SOME  OF  THB  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
EFFORT  EXPENDED. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  transport 
of  troops,  the  railways  were  supple- 
mented by  motor  vehicles  of  all  sorts, 
most  of  which  were  built  by  the  Fiat 
Company  of  Turin.  At  the  order  of 
the  Army  Transport  Department,  this 
"finest  automobile  factory  in  the 
world"  had  completed  and  delivered, 
within  a  week,  not  barely  the  545 
vehicles  asked  for,  but  546.  Through 
the  whole  war  Fiat  cars — lorries,  am- 
bulances, vehicles  for  every  use — ^were 
busy,  carrying  back  and  forth  loads 
of  munitions,  supplies  or  human  beings. 
For  strength  they  were  unsurpassed, 
and  only  the  Ford,  because  of  its 
lighter  weight,  could  go  farther  over 
the  rough  ways  on  the  battle-front. 
And  side  by  side  with  the  Fiat  auto- 
mobiles we  must  think  of  the  Caproni 
aeroplanes  that  circled  over  cities  and 
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harbors  or  soared  away  across  plains 
and  mountains,  bearing  messages,  de- 
livering bombs,  making  reconnaissances, 
fixing  photographic  records,  helping 
incalculably  the  brains  and  hands  of 
the  men  in  offices  and  behind  guns. 

Financially  the  country  gave  to  the 
utmost  of  her  means,  each  one  of  the 
war  loans  yielding  returns  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  last  one,  after  the  exhausting 
experiences  of  October,  191 7,  a  sum  of 
about  $1,300,000,000  was  raised.  With 
sturdy  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  the 
civilian  population  gave  their  support. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  OF  THB  ITALIAN 
ENGINEERS. 

Of  the  navy,  its  unrelaxing  vigilance 
and  bold  exploits;  of  the  excellent  air- 
service  and  its  work  of  protection  and 
enterprise;  of  the  gallant  fighting  men 
meeting  untold  hardship  and  danger 
on  mountains  or  arid  rocky  plains  or 
in  flat  marshy  stretches;  of  the  engi- 
neers and  their  brilliant  achievements, 
piercing  shafts  and  pinnacles  of  rock 
high  in  air  to  make  windows  for  the 
guns,  rapidly  constructing  bridges  and 
railroads,  building  smooth  winding 
roads  on  impossible  slopes,  harnessing 
waterfalls  and  rushing  streams  for 
electric  power,  laying  miles  of  water- 
pipe  with  incredible  speed,  bridging 
space  with  threads  of  wire  that  meant 
life  and  safety  and  contact  with  the 
world  for  men  in  lofty,  isolated  posts — 
of  these  we  have  spoken  at  length. 
But  the  story  grows  in  splendor  while 
we  contemplate  it. 

Relief  work  on  the  fighting  lines  and 
at  home  was  carried  on  with  spirit  and 
skill.  The  Army  Medical  Service 
developed  excellent  base  hospitals  and 
pushed  field  hospitals  and  dressing- 
stations  far  to  the  front.  Although 
prejudice — even  a  regulation  of  the 
authorities — ^had  to  be  overcome  to 
accomplish  it,  Italian  women  served 
faithfully  as  nurses  in  those  hospitals. 
The  Duchess  of  Aosta,  leading,  was 
followed  by  many  other  ladies  of  the 
nobility — '*true  exemplars  of  democ- 
racy** in  their  unflagging  efforts.  When, 
with  the  reverse  at  Caporetto  the 
country  had  all  at  once  **to  salvage  an 
army,    turn   back   an   invasion"    and 
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rescue  a  "dislodged  population,"  the 
emergency  was  faced  with  calmness 
and  decision.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  aided  by  Citizens'  Committees 
(already  efficiently  functioning  to  care 
for  the  soldiers'  families  and  other  poor), 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other 
indefatigable  helpers  Italian,  British 
and  American,  transplanted,  clothed 
and  fed  the  hosts  of  refugees  (profughi), 
an  enormous  undertaking. 


Colasenti's  trucks  would  be  departing 
from  one  side  of  a  town  with  their 
precious  burdens  just  as  the  Austrians 
were  entering  from  the  other  side." 
The  removal  of  the  world's  two  most 
famous  bronze  equestrian  statues — 
that  of  Gattamelata  from  Padua  and 
that  of  Colleoni  from  Venice — proved 
the  most  difiicult  task.  The  transfer 
of  the  Gattamelata  took  four  and  a 
half  days.     As  for  the  Colleoni,  after 


ADSTRUn  SITOW  RCniTIRS 
KqoipMd  with  (Ida,  polei  and  Hcka,  io  (dditloa  lo  tbeli  nuu,  tha  mamberi  «(  thia  i 
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To  mention  Italy  is  to  think  of  art. 
It  was  one  of  the  nation's  responsibil- 
ities to  protect  its  treasures,  loved  by 
all  the  civilized  world,  and  to  this  they 
bent  organized  efforts.  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion,  trucks,  timber  and  men 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Arduino 
Cotasenti  who  was  to  spare  no  pains  in 
keeping  the  museums,  churches  and 
private  collections  from  yielding  plun- 
der to  the  foe.  The  citizens  of  the  en- 
dangered towns  were  to  help  by  having 
their  treasures  wrapped  for  transpor- 
tation.     "  It    often    happened    that 


rider  and  saddle  had  been  lifted  from 
the  horse's  back,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  weight  of  the  bronze  was 
greater  than  had  been  estimated. 
Neither  cranes  nor  scaffolds  were 
strong  enough,  "Finally  after  much 
delay  the  horse  was  raised  without 
incident,  tied  on  a  movable  platform 
and  lowered  gradually  on  an  inclined 
plane,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  square, 
from  which  point  it  was  raised  again, 
also  along  an  inclined  plane,  to  the 
deck  of  a  barge.  All  this  was  done  by 
hand.  For  the  last  effort  the  number 
of  men  engaged  was  not  sufficient. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  operation 
"85 
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then  turned  to  the  crowd  which  was 
watching  proceedings  and  shouted; 
'All  to  the  ropes.'  It  was  an  unfor- 
gettable sight.  Even  the  children 
grabbed  the  ropes  and  pulled  with  all 
their  force."  This  incident  may  be 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  Italy's  reac- 
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tion  to  the  shock  of  invasion.  Drop- 
ping everything  else  for  the  time,  the 
people  sprang  "to  the  ropes,"  Army, 
navy,  marines,  medical  units,  civilians, 
leaped  forward  to  the  rescue  at  the 
critical  hour,  and  the  crisis  was  turned. 
L.  Marion  Lockhart. 


Lieut. -General  E.  A.  H.  Alderson  with  Staff 

Chapter  LXXl 

The  Canadian  as  a  Soldier 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  CANADIAN   ACHIEVEMENT  ON  THE 
BATTLE  FIELD  BY  THEIR  LEADER 

By  Li euten ant-General  Sir  Arthur  W.  Currie 


QANADA  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  warlike  nation,  yet  nearly  half  a 
million  Canadians  volunteered  to  cross 
the  seas  to  battle  with  the  power  of  a 
military  autocracy,  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  and  most  efficiently  organ- 
ized in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the 
hour  of  trial  Canadians  realized  their 
responsibility  as  never  before. 

Into  the  mighty  struggle  Canada 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul;  her  citi- 
zen soldiers  crossed  the  ocean  to  fight 
the  battle  on  a  foreign  soil,  for  it  mat- 
tered not  where  the  issue  was  decided 
when  the  issue  was  so  clear.  Behind 
that  living  bulwark  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  Canada  worked  with  ceaseless 
energy  and  devotion  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  war — food-stuffs,  muni- 
tions, clothing,  comforts — and  prayed 
that  victory  would  reward  their  coun- 
trymen's efforts  and  that  loved  one's 
would  survive.  Thus  were  the  full 
resources  of  Canada  organized  and 
employed.  They  played  a  part  not 
yet  fully  appreciated  or  realized  by 
our  own  people  in  achieving  the  final 
victory.  So  this  young  nation  demon- 
strated that  the  old  spirit  is  still  a  liv- 
ing principle  and  that  all  creeds  and 
parties  can  still  whole-heartedly  unite 
to  defend  the  commonwealth  by  con- 
centrating on  the  common  task. 


W"' 

The  ancestry  of  the  Canadian  is 
mixed  as  regards  nationality,  although 
almost  entirely  English,  Scotch,  French 
and  Irish,  but  as  regards  characteristics 
the  one  great  race  of  men,  Che  men  who 
are  jealous  for  their  liberties,  who 
seek  their  own  fortunes,  who  are  proud, 
self  dependent  and  unafraid,  yet  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  and  orderly,  are 
the  men  who  have  peopled  Canada. 

Among  the  90,000  souls  in  Canada 
when  the  British  colonies  to  the  South 
declared  their  independence  in  1776 
there  were  Frenchmen,  French-Cana- 
dians, Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irish- 
men, Welshmen,  Channel  Islanders,  , 
Acadians,  Newfoundlanders  and  loyal 
men  from  the  American  Colonies,  the 
forerunners  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  who  came  in  such  numbers 
during  and  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution. These  are  the  racial  elements 
from  which  Canadians  spring  and  then 
they  were  first  united  in  the  defense 
of  their  common  country.  They  again 
united  to  assist  the  British  troops  in 
repelling  the  invasion  of  1812;  they 
combined  to  work  out  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1867;  and  side  by  side  in  1914  again 
they  stood  in  defense  of  the  Empire. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE   IMMIGRATION 
DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  1814,  Canada's  population  num- 
bered less  than  half  a  million;  since 
then  it  has  been  increased  twenty 
fold.  Whence  have  these  people  come? 
The  natural  increase  has  been  large. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  settlers  most  worthy  of 
note  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the 
share  they  took  in  developing  the 
country  were  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
and  discharged  soldiers  from  the  Brit- 
ish regiments,  including  many  who 
saw  service  in  North  America  before 
1 87 1,  when  Canada  assumed  her  own 
protection.  Since  then  the  immigra- 
tion has  increased  enormously,  the 
greater  part  furnished  directly  by  the 
British  Isles  but  with  the  development 
of  railways  and  consequent  opening 
up  of  the  Western  prairies  a  great  tide 
of  prosperous  farmers  has  flowed  in  also 
from  the  United  States,  while  all 
countries  of  Europe  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  what  is  now  the 
Canadian  people. 

We  see  then  that  the  country  is 
unique  in  having  been  peopled  from 
good  stocks  and  good  representatives 
of  these  stocks.  In  the  early  days  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  eliminated 
the  weaklings  and  in  later  years  strict 
immigration  laws  have  prevented  the 
dumping  of  undesirables,  while  through- 
out the  rigors  of  our  climate  have 
made  it  imperative  for  a  man  either  to 
work,  starve  or  leave  the  country. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PIONEER  LIFE  UPON  CAN- 
ADIAN CHARACTER. 

Most  Canadians  today  are  them- 
selves pioneers  or  are  the  immediate 
descendants  of  pioneers.  Most  of  them 
have  gained  for  themselves,  or  have 
inherited  those  indelible  signs  with 
which  Nature  graces  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  those  who  have  pitted  their 
will,  th^ir  strength  and  their  determin- 
ation against  her  elemental  forces  and 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  portion 
of  her  riches. 

The  life  of  a  Canadian  pioneer,  be 
he  a  woodsman,  a  prospector,  a  hunter, 
or  a  settler  upon  the  land,  calls  forth 
and  tests  brains,  mettle  and  brawn. 
If  the  rewards  are  as  a  rule  generous, 
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the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
many  and  none  but  the  brave,  the 
patient  and  the  strong  can  survive 
them.  The  severities  of  the  community 
either  correct  or  reject  the  lazy.  Thus 
we  see  in  operation  through  various 
agencies  and  in  their  moral  and  physi- 
cal aspects,  the  laws  of  selection.  The 
operations  of  these  natural  laws  have 
already  resulted  in  the  creation,  or  the 
segregation  of  a  race  of  men  approxi- 
mating to  a  particular  type  with  dis- 
tinct moral,  physical  and  intellectual 
characteristics.  The  virile  strength 
of  the  typical  Canadian  is  depicted  in 
his  erect  carriage,  his  well-knit  frame, 
his  strong  clean-cut  limbs,  his  keen 
and  steady  eyes,  while  behind  the  calm 
gravity  of  his  mien  lies  a  tenacious  and 
indomitable  will. 

SOlylE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE    CANA- 
DIAN SOLDIER  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  that  mental  and  bodily  vigor  we 
find  too  the  secret  of  the  superhuman 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  men  of  the 
Canadian  Corps  in  the  momentous 
epoch  of  the  last  hundred  days  of  the 
wai,  when  they  showed  that  civilian 
soldiers  when  discreetly  disciplined, 
carefully  trained,  vigorously  led  and 
above  all  when  imbued  with  a  resolute 
and  unflinching  determination  to  make 
their  cause  triumphant,  could  compete 
with  and  vanquish  the  product  of  a 
military  autocracy.  Wide  awake  and 
full  of  intelligent  initiative,  one  learned 
of  the  Canadian  engaging  early  in 
daring  night  patrols,  models  of  hunt- 
ing craft.  To  them  there  was  no  No- 
man's  Land.  What  is  usually  called 
such  was  ours  and  regarded  merely  as 
an  outpost  of  our  intrenched  position. 
Later  they  initiated  the  daring  cutting- 
out  raids,  which  were  soon  to  become  a 
feature  of  trench  warfare.  Their  thirst 
for  accurate  information  led  to  the  high 
development  of  our  intelligence  service 
and  their  greed  for  maps,  for  models, 
for  aeroplane  photographs  of  the  front 
was  insatiable  and  they  made  good  use 
of  all  this  information.  One  of  our 
divisions  during  a  three  months'  tour 
in  a  section  where  the  line  was  station- 
ary, thoroughly  Exhausted  two  German 
Divisions  solely  by  persistent  raiding 
and  harassing  and  so  lowered  the  morale 
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of  another  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn  can  be  answered  disappear  again  into 

to  rest  and  refit  while  the  Canadians  the  darkness. " 

after    coming   out    of    the    line    pro-  pxisiNo    thk   first    Canadian   con- 

ceeded  to  carry  out  the  intensive  train-  IV   tinoeht  an  casy  mattbb. 

ing  in  the  principles  of  open  warfare  When  in  the  first  days  of  August, 

for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  went  1914,   it   became  evident   that  Great 

into  the  battle  of  Amiens  more  efficient  Britain  would  have  to  go  to  war,  Can- 

than  ever,  ada  offered   to  raise   20,000  men   for 

The  moral  effect  of  this  policy  upon  service   overseas.     This  offer   was   at 

our  men  was  apparent  in  the  feeling  of  once  accepted  by  the  Motherland  and 
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superiority  over  the  enemy  that  it  en- 
gendered and  not  only  that  but  the 
corresponding  loss  of  morale  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  gave  very  real 
results  when  we  took  the  offensive  and 
open  warfare  was  resumed.  The  cap- 
tured letter  of  a  German  soldier,  evi- 
dently a  man  of  some  experience,  to 
his  nephew,  who  had  recently  been 
called  to  the  colors,  here  gives  an  inter- 
esting sidelight: 

"I  hope  that  the  Canadians  are  not 
in  the  trenches  opposite  your  front,  for 
they  on  the  darkest  night  jump  sud- 
denly into  our  trenches,  causing  great 
consternation  and  before  cries  for  help 


such  was  the  response  to  the  call  that 
in  less  than  a  month  there  were  40,000 
volunteers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Valcartier  Camp,  some  six- 
teen miles  west  of  Quebec,  was  com- 
pleted in  a  fortnight  with  railway  sid- 
ings, rifle  ranges,  water  supply  and 
telephone  system  and  there  by  the  1 1  th 
of  September  30,000  troops  were  under 
canvas  and  undei^oing  training  for 
the  great  adventure. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  both  officers 
and  men  had  much  to  learn  but  the 
admirable  zeal  and  ambition  of  all 
ranks  made  the  most  arduous  task 
easy  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  army 
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with  its  discipline  and  routine  at  first 
so  galling  and  tiresome  to  most  volun- 
teer soldiers  was  accepted  and  en- 
dured as  part  of  the  game.  !,ittle  was 
then  known  of  actual  fighting  condi- 
tions in  France,  which  could  only  be 
guessed  at  from  short  press  cables  of 
doubtful  accuracy  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  first  requisite  for  an  efficient  force 
was  still  the  man  who  could  shoot 
straight  under  any  circumstances  and 
that   an   organization    must   be   built 


pital  units.  The  crossing  occupied 
nearly  two  weeks,  but  guarded  by  six 
British  cruisers,  the  Canadian  Armada 
steamed  safe  and  unmolested  into 
Plymouth  Sound. 

THE    FIRST    DIVISION    OOB8   TO  FRANCE 
FROM  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

The  First  Canadian  Division  trained 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  crossed  to 
France  in  February.  1915,  after  four 
dismal  months  spent  in  the  mud,  cold 
and  rain  of  an  English  winter.    This 


Up  to  train  him  and  to  keep  him  fit  experience  did   much  to  develop  not 

and  fighting.  only  the  military  value  of  Canadians 

Horses,  stores,  clothing  and  equip-  but  also  that  spirit  of  endurance,  of 

ment  were  collected  and  distributed  in  willingness  and  of  determination  to  see 

a  surprisingly  short   time,   transports  the  matter  to  a  finish  which  was  to 


were  secured  and  the  First  Contingent 
33,000  strong  embarked  at  Quebec  and 
sailed  from  Gasp4  Bay  on  October  3, 
1914.  This  was  the  largest  body  of 
soldiers  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic at  one  time;  it  comprised  one  infan- 
try division  of  20,000  men,  complete  in 
artillery,  infantry,  engineers  and  all 
services:  in  addition  there  was  one 
cavalry  brigade,  one  heavy  battery, 
two  independent  infantry  battalions — 
(The  Newfoundland  Regiment  and 
the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light 
Infantry)  and  several  unattached  hos- 
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carry    them    gloriously    through    the 
days  to  come. 

The  Port  of  St.  Nazaire,  far  removed 
from  the  submarine-infested  Channel, 
was  the  landing  place  of  the  First  Cana- 
dian Division.  At  that  time  few  facili- 
ties existed  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
large  bodies  of  troops;  the  French 
civilian  stevedores  on  this  occasion, 
not  showing  sufficient  speed  and  alac- 
rity in  the  work  of  unloading,  were 
relieved  of  their  work  by  the  troops, 
who,  with  picked  men  running  the 
winches  and  manning  the  ropes,  emp- 
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tied  the  transports  in  record  time. 
Then  followed  an  interminable  railway 
journey  to  near  Hazebrouck  where  the 
Division  was  billeted  while  detach- 
ments went  forward  from  all  units  to 
train  with  the  British  forces  who  then 
held  the  line  from  Ypres  to  Bethune. 
The    Princess    Patricia's    Canadian 


fitted  and  equipped  for  service  over- 
seas. The  reinforcement  depots  left  in 
England  in  February,  1914,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  larger  schools  and  train- 
ing depots  which  were  later  required  to 
train  further  and  equip  fully  the  men 
who  poured  across  in  a  steady  stream 
to  keep  the  forces  in  the  field  up  to 
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Light  Infantry,  a  battalion  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ex-soldiers,  was  the 
first  body  of  Canadians  to  fight  in 
France;  this  unit,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Canadian  Field  Hospitals,  had  already 
served  with  distinction  in  December, 
1914. 

How  THE  LATER  DIVISIONS  WERE  TRAIN- 
ED AND  ORGANIZED. 

Soon  after  the  first  Contingent  had 
sailed  for  England  other  camps  were 
established  in  Canada  where  recruits 
received  their  preliminary  drill  and 
instruction  and  were  as  far  as  possible 


fighting  strength.  The  Third  Canadian 
Division  was  formed  in  France  but 
the  Second  and  Fourth  both  trained  in 
camps  in  England  before  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  each  in  turn  sent  detach- 
ments into  the  trenches  with  expe- 
rienced troops  before  taking  its  turn  in 
the  line.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  have  reinforcements  more 
readily  available  to  replace  casualties 
and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Canadian  Corps  Reinforcement 
Depot  in  France  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Corps  and  Divisional  Schools, 
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furnished  men  as  required  and  gave 
them  additional  training  besides  hold- 
ing advanced  courses  of  instructions 
for  those  sent  back  from  the  line  during 
quiet  periods. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Cana- 
dian to  adapt  himself  to  military  life,  as 
practically  all  the  original  officers  had 
served  in  the  militia  before  the  war  and 
had  attended  the  annual  training 
camps,  as  had  many  of  the  men,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  these  had 
served  either  in  the  British  Regular 
Army  or  Territorials.  Even  the  city- 
bred  had  as  a  rule  some  knowledge  of 
the  woods  and  of  life  out  of  doors  and 
it  was  remarkable  how  one  and  all 
patiently  endured  hardships  which 
could  not  be  avoided  but  were  always 
intolerant  of  unnecessary  discomfort 
and  indefatigable  in  devising  all  sorts 
of  methods  to  ameliorate  conditions. 
Inquisitiveness  was  another  useful 
characteristic — ^wanting  to  know  the 
reasons  why — ^and  the  explanation  fre- 
quently furnished  food  for  thought. 
Civil  experience  turned  to  military 
uses  often  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
better  way;  similarly  new  schemes  were 
evolved  and  new  organizations  put  into 
effect  to  cope  with  new  conditions  of 
warfare  as  they  arose.  In  this  way 
when  it  was  found  that  we  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  machine  guns  the 
number  was  increased  with  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  personnel;  when  it 
was  found  that  the  infantry  could  not 
construct  and  man  trenches  simultane- 
ously without  impairing  their  efficiency 
the  strength  of  the  Engineers  was  in- 
creased; when  it  was  found  that  the 
signal  service  was  inadequate  more 
men  were  trained  and  drafted  into  that 
branch  and  in  each  case  an  establish- 
ment and  system  of  command  was 
adopted  capable  of  employing  the 
force  available  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   THE   CANADIAN   TO- 
WARD MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

An  unknown  writer,  evidently  striv- 
ing after  a  catch  phrase  or  caustic  epi- 
gram, once  said  that  the  Canadian 
troops  carried  their  officers  as  mascots. 
This  illusion,  if  it  ever  really  existed  to 
any  extent,  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
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fighting  record  early  established  by 
the  First  Contingent  and  steadily  aug- 
mented by  all  the  divisions  of  the  Cana- 
dian Corps,  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
undisciplined  troops  could  not  have 
given  such  an  account  of  themselves 
when  pitted  against  the  flower  of  the 
German  army.  The  casualty  lists,  too, 
throw  some  light  on  this  suggestion: 
here  we  find  that  the  proportion  of 
officer  casualties  in  battie  was  almost 
twice  that  suffered  in  the  ranks,  a  con- 
clusive proof,  if  such  were  necessary, 
that  the  Canadian  troops  were  well 
and  gallantly  led.  True,  the  type  of 
discipline  varied  from  that  obtaining 
in  European  armies,  where  all  classes 
were  brought  up  with  a  respect  for  rank 
amounting  almost  to  veneration.  This 
attitude  of  mind  was  totally  foreign  to 
men  used  to  judging  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  merits  and  unaccustomed  to 
showing  respect  or  deference  to  anyone 
who  could  not  stand  firmly  on  his  own 
two  feet  without  the  artificial  support 
of  wealth  or  titles. 

From  the  first  the  Canadians  showe<} 
that  their  performance  in  the  field  was 
second  to  none  but  for  a .  time  they 
chafed  under  what  seemed  to  them  the 
attitude  of  servility  implied  by  the  pay- 
ing of  compliments  and  the  punctilious 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  service 
in  dealing  with  those  of  senior  or  junior 
military  rank.  Gradually,  however, 
the  men  in  the  ranks  appreciated  the 
fact  that  these  rules  and  observances 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  efficiency  and 
that  by  adhering  closely  to  them  self- 
respect  and  soldierly  pride  were  en- 
hanced rather  than  undermined,  while 
esprit  de  corps  grew  to  an  extent  hith- 
erto unknown  to  them.  Contact  with 
highly  trained  British  troops  had  its 
effect.  On  one  occasion  when  a  Cana- 
dian Division  was  in  line  next  the  Brit- 
ish Guards  Division  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  Guardsmen  were 
attached  to  the  Canadians  to  instruct 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  correct 
military  bearing,  while  a  picked  detach- 
ment of  Canadians  went  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Guards  the  finer  pc'nts  of  scout- 
ing and  trench  raiding.  To  foster  a 
proper  pride  in  the  regiment  other 
British    Battalions    temporarily    ex- 
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changed  officers  and  N.  C,  O.'s  with 
their  affiliated  Canadian  units,  and  so 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Old 
Army  were  adopted  and  became  an 
additional  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
men  of  the  New. 


The  First  Division  went  into  the  line 
for  the  first  time  in  March,  1915,  and 
occupied  for  a  month  the  Fleurbaix 
sector  south  of  Armentifires  in  the  rich 
alluvial    country   by    the   Lys.     Here 


and  choked  by  the  fumes,  thought  that 
the  devil  was  at  their  throats  and  fell 
back  in  disorder.  Here,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  gas  masks,  box-res- 
pirators and  all  such  anti-gas  appli- 
ances were  quite  unknown.  The  use 
of  gas  came  as  a  surprise  and  as  such 
met  with  corresponding  success  at 
first.  Steel  helmets,  too,  were  a  later 
innovation  and  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  early  in  1916. 

When,   in   consequence  of   this  at- 
tack, the  Canadian  left  flank  was  ex- 
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posed,  it  became  necessary  to  act  and 
act  quickly,  but  now  the  untried  ama- 
teur soldiers  became  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  skilful  body  of  veterans; 
with  grim  determination  they  with- 
stood repeated  discharges  of  gas  fol- 
lowed by  violent  onslaughts  in  close 
formation.  They  launched  counter- 
attacks with  vigor  and  dash,  as  if  to 
the  manner  born,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
devotion  and  self  sacrifice  of  every  man 
the  line  was  re-established.  Three 
days  later,  April  25th,  British  rein- 
forcements had  come  to  our  assistance 
and  a  week  later  the  Division  finally 
marched  out  again  through  the  shat- 
tered town  of  Ypres,  now  a  deserted 
ruin,  a  veritable  city  of  the  dead.  The 


came  our  first  experience  of  actual  war- 
fare and  here  to  some  extent  we  became 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  war.  In  the 
last  week  of  March  the  Division  was 
relieved  and  marched  through  Ypres 
on  the  14th  of  April  to  relieve  the 
French  between  St.  Julien  and  Graven- 
stafel,  where  the  trenches  were  even 
more  elementary  and  offered  less  pro- 
tection than  the  flimsy  parapets  and 
watery  mudholes  of  the  line  to  the 
south.  The  first  few  days  were  omin- 
ously quiet  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  of  April  the  Germans,  following 
the  first  cloud  of  poison  gas  ever  dis- 
chai^ed  by  a  so-called  civilized  nation, 
attacked  the  French  positions  on  our 
left.     There,   colored   Colonial   troops 

were  in  the  line,  and  it  is  little  wonder     Second   Battle  of  Ypres,   apart  from 
that  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos,  dazed     settling  the  future  standard  for  Can- 
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ada*s  fighting  forces,  had  a  remark- 
able effect  on  the  people  at  home.  It 
proved  a  stimulus  to  recruiting  and 
awakened  the  country  to  a  full  sense 
of  her  share  in  the  war. 

After  refitting  and  being  reinforced, 
the  First  Division  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Festubert  and  fought  at  Givenchy  in 
June.  The  object  of  our  attacks  in  this 
part  of  the  front  was  the  capture  of 
La  Bass^  and  the  Aubers  Ridge, 
whereby  Lille  would  be  menaced  but 
chiefly  through  the  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion this  ambitious  purpose  was  not 
achieved.  The  British  Army  had,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  diverting  reinforce- 
ments from  the  French  front  on  the 
right  where  heavy  fighting  was  in 
progress. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THS  CANADIAN  WITH 
THS  BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

With  the  original  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact,  for  the  first  7  divi- 
sions had  been  practically  exterminated 
in  November,  1914.  Of  the  British 
Territorials  and  Kitchener's  Army  we 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  for  they 
frequently  were  in  the  line  on  our 
flanks  and  occasionally  fought  under 
the  Canadian  Corps.  As  compared 
with  the  Canadians  these  troops  seemed 
prone  to  govern  their  actions  rather  by 
rule  than  by  principle;  this  gave  won- 
derful results  as  long  as  experienced 
officers  were  in  command,  but  without 
these  a  soldier  lacking  in  initiative,  be 
he  ever  so  ready  to  conscientiously 
carry  out  every  order  to  the  letter,  is 
not  likely  to  show  presence  of  mind  in 
untried  emergencies  and  a  dogged 
acceptance  of  what  appears  to  be  inevi- 
table does  not  compensate  for  failure 
to  quickly  grasp  a  situation  and  act 
with  vigor  and  determination  when  un- 
foreseen circumstances  arise. 

As  regards  larger  units  and  higher 
formations  the  Canadians  had  a  dis- 
tinct advantage,  for,  while  British 
Divisions  were  continually  being  sent 
from  one  Army  Corps  to  another,  the 
Canadian  Divisions  almost  invariably 
fought  side  by  side  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  Corps  Staff  and,  as  officers 
were  being  continually  changed  from 
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one  division  to  another  by  promotion, 
an  intimacy  and  understanding  devel- 
oped between  units  and  staffs  which  led 
to  that  singleness  of  thought  and  unity 
of  action  through  which  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  considered  and  later  proved 
itself  to  be  the  hardest  hitting  force  on 
any  battle  front. 

THE  CANADIAN  80LDIBR  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Cana- 
dian as  a  soldier.  The  French  fell  under 
two  headings,  shock  troops  and  line 
divisions;  the  incomparable  dash  and 
fervor  of  the  former  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  the  live  and  let-live  attitude  of 
the  latter  but  by  the  skilful  employ- 
ment of  each  the  French  Higher  Com- 
mand achieved  extraordinary  successes 
of  which  the  defense  of  Verdun  is 
typical.  Their  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, however,  had  its  disadvantages. 
For  example — fhe  troops  who  made 
brilliant  attacks  on  our  flank  at  Amiens 
could  not  endure  the  inaction  of  hold- 
ing the  line  under  heavy  fire  when  the 
battle  again  became  stationary.  We 
have  heard  the  Frenchman  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
exclaim  "Pauvre  France;  Pauvre 
Paris,"  and  again  we  have  heard  the 
victorious  "Vive  la  France;  Vive  la 
Patrie,  *'  which  roused  the  patriotism 
of  every  man  and  carried  the  line  for- 
ward with  irresistible  force. 

Such  extremes  of  feeling  were  un- 
known among  the  Canadians.  The 
battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  showed  that  they 
could  either  hold  the  line  or  attack  as 
occasion  demanded,  for,  after  spending 
the  winter  of  1916-1917  in  these  abom- 
inable ditches,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  trenches,  sheltering  in  the  funk 
holes,  sharing  what  dugouts  there 
were  with  the  rats  (forced  to  the  front 
line  by  the  awful  desolation  of  that 
area),  enduring  the  cold  and  the  wet 
as  well  as  the  continual  bombing, 
gassing  and  shelling,  they  attacked 
with  all  their  wonted  vigor  on  that 
memorable  Easter  Monday  and  broke 
through  the  elaborate  defenses  of  the 
Ridge  on  which  the  Germans  had 
lavished  so  much  toil  to  make  impreg- 
nable, as  if  they  were  pack-thread. 
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In  September,  1915,  the  second 
Canadian  Division  arrived  in  France 
and  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  was 
formed.  Then  by  March,  1916,  the 
Third  Canadian  Division,  organized 
chiefly  from  Canadian  units  already  in 
France,  was  taking  its  turn  in  the  line 
and  in  the  middle  of  August,  1916,  the 
Fourth  Canadian  Division  had  arrived 


intensity  fell  for  three  hours  on  the 
trenches  held  by  the  Third  Canadian 
Division  and  the  few  survivors  checked 
but  could  not  stop  the  German 
advance.  For  several  days  the  situa- 
tion was  critical  but  a  heroic  attack  by 
fresh  troops  of  the  ist  Canadian  Divi- 
sion on  the  13th  restored  the  situation 
and  the  routine  of  trench  warfare  was 
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just  in  time  to  take  part,  as  did  the 
rest  of  the  Corps,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme, 

The  late  Autumn  and  Winter  of 
1915-16  had  been  uneventful;  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  occupied  with  their 
offensives  on  the  Russian  and  Serbian 
fronts  and  were  quite  satisfied  to  let 
the  Western  Front  alone,  but  in  March 
the  Third  (British)  Division  blew  the 
great  mines  which  on  explosion  resulted 
in  the  St.  Eloi  craters,  and  there  the 
Second  Canadian  Division  had  the 
difficult  task  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  line.  This  was  their  first 
battle  and  it  cost  them  over  2000  men. 
In  May  the  Canadian  Corps  held  the 
front  east  and  south-east  of  Ypres; 
on  the  2nd  of  June  the  Germans  began 
their  third  attempt  to  capture  the  city, 
A  preliminary  bombardment  of  great 
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resumed  and  lasted  until  we  left  Bel- 
gium in  August  for  the  Somme. 


The  Canadians,  although  they  served 
long  in  Flanders,  saw  very  little  of  the 
Belgian  Army.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  it  was  practically  obliterated 
in  the  defense  of  Li^ge  and  the  other 
fortresses  which  delayed  the  German 
advance  just  enough  to  disorganize 
their  elaborate  scheme  for  securing 
control  of  the  Channel,  the  success  of 
which  depended  mainly  on  speed.  The 
remnant  of  this  gallant  little  army  how- 
ever, re -equipped  from  British  and 
French  stores  and  inspired  by  their 
King,  fought  bravely  for  the  last  few 
flooded  miles  that  remained  to  them  of 
their  country.  For  a  time  one  of  their 
field   batteries  was  attached    to   the 
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Canadians  and  their  enthusiasm  when 
they  felt  that  their  fire  was  punishing 
the  violators  of  their  homes  was  notice- 
able both  in  their  manner  of  serving 
the  guns  and  in  the  tone  of  the  words 
of  command. 

In  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Somme, 
where  the  shell  tire  and  all-pervading 
mud  and  devastation  tried  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  our  soldiers  as  in  a  fur- 


nace, the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian 
Divisions  again  demonstrated  their 
excellent  fighting  qualities.  The  4th, 
which  entered  the  battle  some  days 
after,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  in  its 
first  engagement  that  it  was  fully 
worthy  to  fight  by  their  side,  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  found  the  Canadian  Corps 
again  in  the  line,  this  time  opposite 
Lens  and  confronted  by  the  historic 
Vimy  Ridge.  Since  the  third  month 
of  the  war,  this  feature  had  been  the 
backbone  of  the  German  position  in 
Northern  France  and  its  natural 
strength  had  been  steadily  increased  by 
the  construction  of  the  strongest  and 
most  complete  defenses  the  enemy 
could  devise.    In  January  a  scheme  for 


its  capture  was  worked  out;  on  April 
9th,  the  four  Canadian  divisions,  after 
a  heavy  artillery  bombardment,  swept 
abreast  over  the  Ridge  in  an  irresistible 
attack  and  in  the  succeeding  weeks 
thrust  the  line  far  clear  of  the  eastern 
slopes. 


After  capturing  Vimy  Ridge  the 
Canadian  Corps  continued  in  the  line, 
making  further  advances  through  the 
Vimy-Farbus  defenses  and  taking  the 
villages  of  Arieux  and  Fresnoy.  In 
August  we  side-slipped  northwards 
and  capturing  the  difficult  fortifications 
of  Hill  70  pressed  closer  on  to  Lens 
which  the  enemy  still  held  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  casualties  entailed.  Then 
in  October,  I917,  when,  for  political 
reasons,  the  British  Army  had  under- 
taken the  costly  battle  of  Passchen- 
daele,  the  Canadian  Corps  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Lens  front  and  eent 
north  to  wallow  in  that  crater-pitted 
sea  of  mud  which  at  that  time  extended 
east  and  north-east  of  Ypres — that 
salient  of  deathless  memory.  Here 
conditions  were  worse  than  we  had  yet 
experienced  and  but  for  the  excellent 
morale  and  health  of  the  troops  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  supply  and  transport 
services,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  seemingly  hopeless 
tasks  assigned  as  we  did,  in  epite  of 
concentration  of  gas,  the  terrific  arc- 
shots  carried  out  by  the  German  Artil- 
lery and  the  incessant  bombing  raids 
which  might  well  have  blocked  our 
communications  completely. 

Added  to  this  there  was  no  cover  in 
the  area  excepting  water-logged  shell 
holes  and  ditches,  for  trees  and  hedges 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
height  of  the  water-level  precluded  the 
digging  of  trenches.  Our  infantry 
therefore  had  to  advance  up  the  bare 
ridges  and  between  the  swamps  straight 
at  the  concrete  machine  gun  emplace- 
ments to  which  the  enemy  had  pinned 
his  faith.  Our  guns  required  veritable 
rafts  for  platforms  to  keep  them  from 
being  buried  in  the  mud  and  only  by 
superhuman  efforts  and  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  15,000  casualties  our  goal  at 
last  was  reached ;  Passchendaele  village 
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and  the  ridge  from  which  the  enemy 
had  commanded  Ypres  these  last  three 
years  was  handed  over  to  the  British 
troops  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  Corps  was  once  more  back  in 
old  familiar  haunts  holding  the  line 
on  the  Lens-Vimy  front.  In  all  these 
battles  our  men  performed  prodigies 
of  valor  and  endurance,  daily  adding 
fresh  lustre  to  the  name  of  Canada. 

All  that  winter  and  early  spring  we 
planned    and     constructed    elaborate 


it  lay  the  few  remaining  collieries  of 
Northern  France.  When  this  great 
blow  fell  early  on  Michael's  Day,  the 
2ist  of  March,  1918,  the  thin  line  on 
the  St.  Quentin  front  could  not  hold 
and  by  the  following  day  only  individ- 
ual units,  more  or  less  disorganized 
and  out  of  touch  with  their  flanks, 
fought  fear-guard  actions  from  day 
to  day  until  the  advance  was  stayed. 
One  unit  there,  however,  the  First 
Canadian   Motor   Machine   Gun   Bri- 
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defensive  systems,  digging  trenches, 
erecting  barbed  wire,  building  gun 
emplacements  and  preparing  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  last  and  mightiest 
blow  of  the  German  Army.  Now  that 
the  Russian  front  had  disappeared 
and  with  the  release  of  troops  conse- 
quent on  the  successful  campaigns  in 
Rumania  and  Italy,  it  was  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  all 
his  force  on  the  Western  Front  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  win  the  war 
by  defeating  the  Allies  before  American 
troops  could  be  trained  and  transported 
lufhcient  numbers  to  prove  a  factor 


gade,  fighting  on  the  Amiens  front  for 
nineteen  days,  although  75  per  cent  of 
its  strength  was  lost,  never  lost  its 
discipline,  its  cohesion  or  its  willing- 
ness to  fight. 

THE   OBRMAN   SOLDIER    A    MYSTERY   TO 
THE  CANADIAN. 

The  character  of  the  German  soldier 
was  never  fully  understood  by  the 
Canadian;  that  subject  did  not  appeal 
to  him.  Generally  speaking  the  Ger- 
man was  regarded  as  a  man  with  a 
diseased  mind;  generals  and  privates 
alike  had  been  imbued  with  the  teach- 
ings of  hatred,  and  the  belief  that  might 


in  the  scale.  Vimy  Ridge  was  the  is  right  was  evidently  bred  in  the  bone, 
centre  of  the  British  front.  It  covered  In  a  word  their  thoughts  were  not 
our  lateral  communications  and  behind     our  thoughts,  neither  were  their  ways 
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our  ways.  On  the  other  hand  the 
characteristics  of  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
closed by  his  methods  and  conduct  of 
warfare,  were  observed  and  most  care- 
fully studied.  Our  scouts  could  quickly 
discern  the  dispositions  and  demeanor 
of  the  enemy  by  reading  the  little  signs 
of  the  front  line  which  revealed  to  their 
trained  minds  his  probable  course  of 
action.  Further  back  from  concealed 
points  of  vantage  a  tireless  watch  was 
kept  on  the  enemy's  movements  while 
all   the  information   furnished  by  air 


their  attacks,  though  costly,  repeatedly 
gained  ground,  but  as  their  numbers 
dwindled  and  the  tide  began  to  tun-i 
mi^ivings  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  in  the  ranks;  he  could  be  driven 
on  to  victory  but  that  kind  of  disci- 
pHne  could  not  readily  endure  hard- 
ship or  defeat. 

How    UNITS    SACRIFICED    THBMSELVB8 
FOR  THE  WHOLE. 

Instances  of  unselfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  soldier  might 
be  given  of  a  whole  unit,  as  the  con- 
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and  ground  observers  or  gathered  from  duct  of  the  artillery  and  the  stretcher 
photf^aphs,  captured  maps,  and  other  bearers  in  the  battle  of  Hill  70  shows, 
sources  was  collected  and  collated  at  This  battle  was  launched  on  the  mom- 
headquarters,  where  maps  were  com-  ingof  August  15,  1917,  and  as  usual  we 
piled  showing  with  incredible  accuracy  succeeded  in  reaching  our  objectives 
the  details  of  the  enemy's  defense.  on  time.  The  enemy,  as  we  had  sup- 
The  elaborate  system  obtaining  in  posed,  was  determined   not   to   leave 


the  German  Army  and  the  slavish  ad- 
herence to  that  system  were  respon- 
sible in  no  small  measure  for  the  fail- 
ure of  that  great  military  machine, 
for  in  any  organization  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  must  govern  if  success  is  to 
be  attained  and  the  methods  of  apply- 
ing that  principle  must  necessarily  be 
capable  of  quick  readjustment  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  At  first,  with  their 
superior  numbers  and  rigid  discipline, 


pc^session  of  such  valuable 
ground  without  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  regain  it.  In  the  course  of 
eight  days  he  counter-attacked  us  no 
less  than  thirty-five  times.  In  those 
counter-attacks,  although  we  were 
using  not  more  than  twenty-eight 
battalions,  we  identified  sixty- nine 
German  battalions.  One  night  in  pre- 
paring for  a  counter  attack  he  heavily 
gassed  our  battery  positions.  The  pro- 
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tection  against  gas  is  the  gas  mask  but 
tlie  use  of  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  our  gunners  to  lay  their  sights  and 
set  their  fuses  correctly.  The  infantry 
were  putting  up  the  S.*0.  S.  calls  and 
our  gunners,  rather  than  let  their  com- 
rades in  the  front  line  down,  removed 
their  gas  masks  and  worked  throughout 


he  did.    The  two  guns  were  overrun 
but  we  directed  such  incessant  fire  on 
the  area  that   the  enemy  was  never 
able  to  remove  them.    When  the  posi- 
tion was  recovered  a  few  days  later  it 
was  found  that  these  guns  had  been 
fought  to  the  last,  that  every  round  of 
ammunition  had   been  expended  and 
that  the  crews 
had    remained 
at   their   posts 
until    killed  — 
an  example  of 
unflinching 
heroism    not 
surpassed      i  n 
the    whole    of 
the  proud  his- 
tory   of    the 
British    Army. 

THE  C  A  N  A- 
DIAN  CORPS 
WAS  A  FLBXIBLS 
ORGANIZATION 

Of  the  half 
million  men 
who  made  up 
the     Canadian 

the  night  without  them.  They  paid  Expeditionary  Force  over  400,000 
the  inevitable  penalty,  for  over  two  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  of  these  all 
hundred  of  our  gunners  were  casual-     but  62,000  were  volunteers,  for  it  was 


ties  from  gas  poisoning  that  night. 
The  stretcher  bearers  also,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  from  the  battlefield  the 
wounded,  displayed  similar  sterling 
qualities.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to 
carry  wounded  men  from  the  battle- 
field, but  those  difficulties  are  increased 
at  night.  The  ground  to  be  traversed 
is  nothing  but  shell  holes  with  great 
masses  of  tangled  barbed  wire  to  fur- 
ther hamper  progress.  Desirous  of 
seeing  that  the  wounded  should  not 
suffer  unnecessary  pain  the  stretcher 
bearers  also  removed  their  gas  masks 
and  worked  throughout  that  night 
without  them.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Canadian  Corps. 

Although  the  Canadians  never  per- 
manently lost  a  gun,  it  is  true  that  in 
June,  1918,  two  guns  were  temporarily 
lost.  These  two  guns  were  in  action  as 
emergency  guns  in  Sanctuary  Wood, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  front 
line.  Their  role  was  to  open  fire  only 
when  the  enemy  attacked,  and  attack 


not  until  the  winter  of  1917  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  put  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Act  into  operation. 

The  First  Contingent,  which  left  our 
shores  in  September,  1914,  had  in  two 
years  expanded  and  developed  into 
a  mighty  force.  Each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions was  complete  in  itself  and  had 
its  full  complement  of  infantry,  artil- 
lery, engineers,  machine  guns  and  all 
services,  while  the  Corps  troops,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  artillery  and  number- 
ing as  they  did  some  17,000,  brought 
the  total  strength  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Corps  up  to  well  over  100,000 
men.  Owing  to  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned that  the  Canadian  Corps  al- 
ways fought  together  and  got  to  know 
oneanother  well,  it  was  possible  to  make 
good  use  of  this  cohesion  and  mutual 
understanding.  Sometimes  the  First 
Division  was  called  on  to  do  something 
rather  than  the  Second;  sometimes  the 
Second  Division  would  be  chosen  to 
fight  in  a  certain  position  rather  than 
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the  Third  or  Fourth.  Then  the  Third 
might  be  picked  for  another  operation 
and  the  Fourth  for  still  another. 
Sometimes  the  Engineers  were  pooled. 
The  Engineers  of  the  Fourth  Division 
were  making  bridges  for  the  First  Divi- 
sion, while  the  Engineers  of  the  Second 
were  making  roads  for  the  Third,  and 
so  on.  The  artillery  was  also  pooled 
and  we  fought  as  one  big  machine. 
The  British  divisions  and  other  troops 
which  were  occasionally  attached  to 
the  Corps,  at  once  saw  the  advantage 
of  our  methods  and  invariably  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  leaving,  or  pleas- 
ure on  returning  to  serve  with  the 
Canadians. 

Another  great  factor  that  counted 
for  our  success  was  the  fact  that  we 
changed  our  organization  to  meet 
altered  conditions  as  they  arose.  The 
Engineers  and  Machine  Gun  estab- 
lishments illustrate  this.  In  1914  our 
Divisional  Engineers  numbered  some 
700,  in  July  1918  their  strength  was 
about  3,000  per  division.  This  reorgan- 
ization made  possible  our  steady  ad- 
vances of  the  last  hundred  days.  At 
the  beginning  we  had  some  48  machine 
guns  to  a  division,  at  the  end  we  had 
96  of  the  heavier  pattern  and  some  384 
of  the  light  pattern,  making  480  per 
division,  or  ten  times  the  original 
strength. 

THE  CANADIAN  CORPS  DID  NOT  INCLUDE 
ALL  CANADIAN  SOLDIERS. 

Other  fighting  land  forces  not  in  the 
Canadian  Army  Corps  were  the  Cana- 
dian Cavalry  Brigade  which  served  as 
part  of  the  British  Third  Cavalry 
Division,  and  then  there  were  various 
detached  units  serving  in  Northern 
Russia,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
while  Canadian  Hospitals  were  early 
sent  to  Greece  and  Egypt  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  Dar- 
danelles. Canada  sent  overseas,  fully 
equipped  and  staffed,  many  hospitals; 
these  were  complete  in  every  detail 
and  had  a  total  complement  of  over 
23,000  beds. 

In  the  rear  areas  were  the  13  battal- 
ions of  Canadian  Railway  Troops, 
numbering  some  15,000.  They  built 
over  r.ooo  miles  of  broad  gauge  track 
in   France  and   800   miles  of   narrow 


gauge,  much  of  the  latter  being  on  the 
Lens-Vimy  front,  where  we  had  a  sys- 
tem rivaling  any  modern  railroad,  and 
managed  by  a  mining  engineer  from 
Northern  Ontario.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  all  the  lumber  used  on  the  Allied 
front  in  France  was  supplied  by  the 
men  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps, 
over  11,000  strong,  who  felled  timber 
and  operated  mills  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  France.  Besides  these  there 
were  other  lines  of  communication  and 
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Field- Huilul   Sir   Doullai   Hal(   phalainphad  with 
Ganaril    Sir  Arlhur   Cuciis,  comoundlaf    thg    Cau- 
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base  troops,  salvage  units,  butcheries, 
bakeries,  and  such  diverse  oi^aniza- 
tions  as  are  required  by  a  modern  army. 

THE  BRITISH  ARUY  AND  THE  CANADIAN 
FORCES. 

Although  for  military  operations  the 
Canadian  Forces  in  the  Field  were 
placed  under  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Armies  in  France,  for 
matters  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration all  Canadian  troops  overseas 
whether  combatant  or  non-combatant 
were  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  through  the  Minister,  Over- 
seas Military  Forces  of  Canada,  whose 
office  was  in  London,  England. 

The  work  of  Canadians  in  the  Impe- 
rial Services  can  only  be  touched  on 
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here.  In  the  British  Navy,  with  com- 
missions in  the  Royal  Naval  Volun- 
teer Reserve,  were  about  five  hundred, 
some  employed  with  the  fleet,  some  in 
the  Auxiliary  Patrol  Service  and  a  few 
carrying  out  special  research  work  on 
appliances  for  submarine  detection. 
In  the  Royal  Air  Force  were  some  eight 


thousand.  That  figure  itself  gives  a 
clear  indication  of  the  Canadian  tem- 
perament; over  half  of  them  were  en- 
listed in  Canada  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  the  others  were  transferred 
or  seconded  from  Canadian  units  in 
France  and  England.  In  the  British 
Army  too,  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
were  to  be  found  several  hundred 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  Canadian 
ranks  before  the  winning  of  their  com- 
missions. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  practice  had 
been  in  vogue  of  lending  officers  of  the 
British  Army  to  Canada  to  assist  in 
training   the   Militia;   picked   for  the 
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most  part  from  among  the  younger 
graduates  of  the  Staff  College  they  were 
expert  students  of  the  art  of  war. 
When  the  First  Canadian  Division 
went  to  France  the  Divisional  Com- 
mander and  most  of  the  senior  staff 
officers,  men  of  the  same  type,  were 
lent  by  the  British  War  Office;  the 
Second, Third  and  Fourth  Divi- 
sions, too,  had  a  number  of 
British  staff  officersat  first.  By 
midsummer  1917  Canadians 
had  replaced  all  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  the  senior  staff 
officers  at  Corps  and  Divisional 
Headquarters;  for  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war  out  of  the  140 
officers  commanding  units  in 
the  Corps  only  two  held  com- 
missions in  the  British  Army, 
and  by  August  1918  only  a 
dozen  British  officers  were  still 
with  the  Corps. 

THE     ORKAT     RBCORD    OF    THB 
LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

The  most  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  the  Corps  was  the 
success  of  the  last  100  days 
fightingwhich  began  oh  August 
'1.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
General  Ludendorff  asked  the 
German  Chancellor  and  the 
Kaiser  to  come  to  Great  Head- 
quarters, where  he  explained  to 
them  the  full  effects,  to  quote 
the  Germans'  own  words,  of 
the  "  inglorious  8th  of  August. " 
It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  on  August  i,  1918,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  to  fight  only  one  more 
battle  during  1918.  That  battle  was 
to  be  the  Battle  of  Amiens.  The  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Belgian  armies  were 
to  sit  down,  hold  the  enemy,  and 
wait  for  the  development  of  the  big 
American  Army,  and  the  war  was  to 
be  finished  in  the  spring  of  19 19. 
That  was  the  plan  agreed  upon.  The 
Battle  of  Amiens  was  an  important 
battle,  because  it  was  designed  to  free 
the  Paris-Amiens  railway,  and  to  re- 
move the  danger  of  a  G«rman  break- 
through between  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish. The  objective  of  that  battle  was 
what  we  called  the  Old  Amiens  Defense 


THE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORT 
A  collMtlaa  of  S*ld  inni,  muhine-ciuu,  trench  morlan,  etc.,  captured  bj  the  Cuudiui  on  the  Airu  IroDi  fal  S«p- 
Mmber  1918.    In  all,  tiaoH  from  the  Domlnloa  captnied  S50  utilieij  inni,  and  4,'v>  machtne-foiu;  ther  retook  ijo 
towna  ud  villates  and  libeialed  jia,ooo  I^ench  and  Belfian  cinlliuu.    Ratlanlng  the  latter  waa  a  beaTy  atnln  on 


ADVABCED  DRESSIITO  STATIOH  NEAR  DICHT 

ie  wftit  bank  ot  the  Iforlb  Canal, . , 

The  Canadiani  were  aibtlni  In  Salni,  ■  memorable  po«l- 


Bt  September  4  the  BrlUih  line  vaa  eetabllihed  aloni  the  weit  bank  of  the  Ifonb  Canal,  and  the  laat  objectii 

. J. . . ^  _..._. ittnlned.    T"- ^' .-.-^—  ._  ^-: ...-  - 


ik  of  Sit  Jnlinn  Bjnf'a  eailj  ttaitut  ion  the  HlndenbUf  Bjrtem.    Then  Inchr  TiW'  <™'  f^*B  and 

tb*  Ifoith  Canal  notaod.  iSCuiada.  191a 
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Line,  some  eight  miles  east  of  where  the 
line  then  was. 

The  Canadian  Corps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Motor  Machine  Gun  Bri- 
gade, already  mentioned,  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  Spring  fighting  but  it 
had  held  thirty-five  miles  of  front  (one 
fifth  of  the  entire  British  front)  and 
guarded  the  sole  remaining  coal  fields 
of  Northern  France — that  portion  of 
France  than  which  there  was  no  bait 
more    tempting    lu    the   enemy.     So, 


the  Corps  was  used  as  the  spear-head, 
the  centre  of  the  attack.  All  other 
troops  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
August  8th  conformed  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Corps.  We  made 
the  plan,  we  set  the  time  and  the  pace 
in  that  battle.  We  put  in  our  artillery 
at  night,  got  in  all  our  shell  supplies 
at  night,  and  camouflaged  the  guns. 
Not  a  single  gun  was  fired  until  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  and  so  well  did 
our  gunners  handle  their  guns,  so  well 


il  Sir  ATlhtil  Curtlc  iDigi 


although  it  had  not  done  any  fighting 
during  March  and  -April,  it  played  a 
part  commensurate  with  the  strength 
of  the  Corps.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  line  because  it  was  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  remaining  reserve.  It  was 
withdrawn  sO  that  wherever  the  enemy 
next  struck,  the  Corps  could  be  diverted 
to  the  front.  Up  to  that  time.  May, 
iqi8,  the  Germans  had  struck  three 
times,  and  every  time  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  only  a  question  of  how 
many  more  blows  we  could  stand. 


OF  THE  ATTACK  IN 

When  it  became  necessary  then  to 
fight  the  Battle  of  Amiens,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  battle  fought  in  1918, 
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_  toniU  Dasdsd  cooslant  leinic,  mil  tha 

..   For  tUa  purpoae  were  D**d  on  p>r»  af  iha  fmac  fiat>  it 

did  they  determine  the  exact  location 
of  their  positions,  and  so  thorough  was 
their  knowledge  of  exactly  where  the 
German  lines  were,  that  the  guns  were 
able  to  open  fire  without  previous  regis- 
tration and  shoot  a  perfect  barrage. 

Our  movements  were  carefully  cam- 
ouflaged, no  easy  matter  when  the 
whole  Corps  (over  100,000  men)  had 
to  be  moved  over  fifty  miles  in  one 
week  and  all  the  preparations  for  the 
attack  had  to  be  made  in  three  days. 
We  made  every  effort  to  make  the  ene- 
my believe  that  we  were  in  a  diflierent 
part  of  the  country  altogether,  or  that 
we  were  going  to  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  and  with  such  success  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  a  German 
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medical  officer  who  was  captured,  con- 
gratulated one  of  our  Senior  Medical 
Officers  on  the  success  with  which  the 
wounded  were  being  evacuated,  and 
said :  "  I  wish  I  could  cong;ratulate  our 
intelligence  service  with  the  same 
pleasure."  On  being  asked  "What  do 
you  mean?"  he  replied:  "Well,  we 
thought  you  were  at  Mont  Kemmel." 
They  had  misplaced  the  Canadian 
Corps  by  seventy  miles. 


up  against  the  old  Somme  battle  field, 
which,  two  years  earlier,  had  been  the 
scene  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
struggle,  and  from  which  the  enemy  had 
voluntarily  retired  in  1917.  His  volun- 
tary retirement  meant  that  the  wire  had 
not  been  cut,  and  the  old  trenches  and 
the  old  machine  gun  emplacements  were 
still  there.  On  August  13-14,  he  had 
filled  them  with  all  the  reserves  he  had 
been  able  to  rush  to  the  new  battle  front. 


1  SOLDIERS  HEAR  LEItS 


lie  blchlf  pi 


The  battle  began  on  August  8th ;  as 
stated  above,  the  objective  of  that 
battle  was  the  Old  Amiens  Line.  We 
got  through  the  first  night,  making 
that  day  a  penetration  of  eight  miles— 
the  greatest  penetration  up  to  that 
time  made  by  any  troops  in  any  army 
in  any  one  day's  advance.  This  suc- 
cess had  a  wonderful  effect.  It  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  a 
great  many  people  despaired  of  our 
ability  to  hold  the  Germans  back. 
After  that  success  the  whole  British 
Army  looked  again  towards  the  Rhine; 
within  the  breast  of  the  whole  British 
nation  hope  dawned  again.  A  wonder- 
ful moral  eiTect  that  battle  had.  We 
were  told  to  go  on.  Next  day  we  went 
on  three  or  four  miles.  On  August  13th 
we  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  24,000 
yards,  captured  over  9,000  prisoners 
and  over  200  guns,  and  then  we  came 


There  was  no  urgent  need  for  pro- 
ceeding further  here  at  that  time,  so 
the  battle  was  broken  off.  We  were 
not  withdrawn  from  the  Amiens  front, 
but  after  the  British  Third  Army  had 
successfully  attacked  towards  Ba- 
paume  we  again  moved  North  to  Arras 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared to  smash  the  Hindenburg  line, 
which  now  was  the  chief  obstacle. 
In  it  the  Germans  had  placed  their 
trust,  they  would  hold  it  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  before  they  would 
think  of  deVeat  that  line  had  first  to  be 
broken.  If  we  could  break  it,  victory 
might  yet  come  in  igi8. 

The  Canadian  Corps  attacked  it  at 

its   hinge   with   the    Drocourt-Qu^ant 

line,  a  position  that  was  very  strongly 

fortified    but    one    which,    if    success 
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attended  us,  would  yield  great  results. 
The  battle  was  begun  on  August  26th, 
finished  on  September  2nd,  and  during 
those  eight  days  we  pierced  five  com- 
plete systems  of  trenches.  The  last 
was  the  Drocourt-Qu^ant  system,  which 
we  broke  on  September  2nd.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  definitely  pierced,  and  the  troops 
got  through.  The  result  of  that  suc- 
cess was  remarkable.  The  very  next 
day  the  troops  of  the  armies  to  the 


H° 


capture  of  Bourlon  Wood,  and  eventu- 
ally the  taking  of  Cambrai. 

[OW    THE    CANADIANS    TOOK    BOUKLON 
WOOD  AND  CAMBRAI. 

No  position  ever  assaulted  offered 
more  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties than  did  the  Canal  du  Nord 
line;  we  had  to  cross  the  Canal  on  a 
front  of  2,600  yards  and  then  were 
faced  by  the  strongly  entrenched  Ger- 
man position  on  the  rising  ground 
between  us  and  Cambrai.   On  the  first 


Cuudiini  entering  the  crut  iquu-a  < 


OiB.  ThiBS  lidei  at 


south  marched  along  the  roads  in  fours 
through  territory  in  which  they  had 
been  held  up. 

Then  came  tbe  end  of  September, 
when  Marshal  Foch  planned  those  four 
great  hammer  blows  which  finally 
crumpled  up  the  enemy.  On  Septem- 
ber 26th,  the  French  and  Americans 
hit  in  the  Argonne.  On  September 
27th,  the  Canadians  and  the  left  of  the 
Third  Army  hit  in  across  the  Canal 
du  Nord.  On  September  28th,  the 
Second  Army  and  the  Belgians  hit  in 
the  north.  On  September  29th,  the 
Fourth  Army,  which  included  the 
Second  American  Corps,  hit  in  on  the 
front  near  St.  Quentin.  Our  share  was 
the  crossing  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  the 
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day  we  captured  Bourlon  Wood  and 
all  the  high  ground ;  although  our 
front  was  now  over  14,000  yards,  we 
beat  off  every  division  that  tried  to 
drive  us  back;  by  October  we  had  out- 
flanked Cambrai  on  the  north,  on  the 
9th  the  town  itself  was  ours. 

By  the  victory  of  Cambrai  the  last 
organized  positions  of  the  enemy  on 
our  front  were  overrun,  his  fighting 
from  then  until  the  close  of  the  war 
being  largely  rear-guard  actions.  On 
November  1  st,  after  a  short  sharp  fight, 
we  captured  Mont  Houy  and  as  a 
result  Valenciennes  was  -in  our  hands 
by  the  following  day.  Some  hours 
before  the  armistice  we  occupied  Mons, 
and  when   hostilities  ceased  our  hne 
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ran  well  to  the  east  of  that  historic  December,  1919,  and  contributed  two 

town  where  the  British  troops  had  first  of  the  four  divisions  which  held  the 

fought  the  German  invader  in  August,  bridge-head  in  that  area. 

I9I4.  lyHB  CANADIANS  AND  AMERICANS  MARCH 

During    these    hundred    days    the  i     into  Germany  tookthkr. 

Canadian    Corps   delivered   over   five  No  force  of  equal   size  ever  accom- 

hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  two  plished  so  much  in  a  similar  space  of 

hundred  and  twenty-eight  cities,  towns  time  during  the  war,  or  any  other  war, 

and  villages  were  liberated  including  and  the  results  achieved  stand  out  a 

Cambrai,    Denain,    Valenciennes   and  clear  testimony  of  the  superior  energy. 


THE  CAnADUN  BLACK  WATCH  EnTERIHG  HOHS 


A  pJcRire  of  Uie  Ciiudlui  BUck  Watch  auuchint  a 

B7  a  itnnie  eoiDcldaou  >■  Uie  Imniul  Black  Watch  we 
ao  tluit  CuudUn  comndei  wars  the  flnl  to  tattt  in  191 

Mons,  over  31,000  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured and  nearly  590  heavy  and  field 
guns,  several  thousands  of  machine 
guns  and  hundreds  of  trench  mortars. 
The  Canadian  Corps  in  that  short 
period  met  and  defeated  decisively 
over  50  German  divisions,  i.e.,  approx- 
imately one-quarter  of  the  total  Ger- 
man forces  on  the  Western  front. 
Elements  of  17  additional  divisions 
were  also  encountered  and  crushed  and 
after  having  put  forth  this  super- 
human effort,  the  Canadian  Corps 
marched  across  Belgium  in  the  wake 
of  the  retreating  German  Army,  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Bonn  on  the  13th  of 


I  ulutint  baae  on  the  entn  of  General  Eorne  Into  Mimio. 
re  the  hut  to  lea**  Hoiu  in  the  immotUI  tetieal  of  1914, 

powers  of  endurance,  and  fine  fighting 
qualities  of  our  men. 

It  was  on  the  march  to  the  Rhine 
that  we  first  encountered  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.  During  many  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war  we  had  long 
and  anxiously  looked  for  the  arrival  of 
American  troops.  It  was  our  wish  and 
hope  that  the  men  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  might  fight  side  by  side. 
That  wish  was  denied  us,  but  the 
reports  which  constantly  reached  us  of 
the  gallantry,  the  intrepid  dash  and  the 
splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  made  our  disappointment 
more  keen.  However,  if  our  hopes  to 
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fight  side  by  side  were  disappointed 
during  the  war,  we  had  the  privilege 
of  marching  side  by  side  through 
Germany. 

The  full  story  of  the  Canadian  soldier 
in  the  war  has  yet  to  be  told,  but  a  few 
figures  will  serve  to  give  a  general 
indication  of  the  results  achieved. 
During  the  war  the  Canadians  cap- 
tured   over    42,000    prisoners,    three- 


of  them.  Over  30  of  these  Victoria 
Crosses  were  won  in  the  last  100  days. 
Of  other  honors  and  decorations  the 
records  give  a  full  account,  and  from 
them  might  be  quoted  a  wealth  of  inci- 
dents all  illustrative  of  valor  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
in  addition  to  many  foreign  decora- 
tions, Canadians  received  the  follow- 
ing awards  as  well  as  the  sixty-four 


THE  FUNERAL 
Tbe  luaanU  of  S*0-liv\nt,  ■  *«ll-lcaawn 
quarters  of  them  during  the  last  hun- 
dred days;  they  captured  nearly  700 
guns,  some  600  of  these  after  August  8, 
1918,  with  machine  guns  and  trench 
mortars  in  proportion.  But  all  this 
was  not  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
whole  army  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  Canada's  sons;  our  total  battle 
casualties  for  the  last  hundred  days 
were  little  short  of  46,000  and  in  our 
four  years  of  service  on  the  Western 
front  we  had  battle  casualties  amount- 
ing to  over  210,000,  one  quarter  of 
whom  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

SOMB  OF  THK  HONORS  WON  BY  THE  CAN- 
ADIANS. 

During  the  war  571  Victoria  Crosses 
were  won  and  the  Canadians  won  64 


Victoria  Crosses  already  spoken  of. 
Distinguished  Service  Order. .       708 

Military  Cross   2,872 

Distinguished  Conduct  Medal.   1,926 
Military  Medal   12,314 

THE    IMPRESSION    MADE    UPON    EUROPE 
BY  THE  CANADIAN  FORCE. 

The  opinion  of  the  Canadian  held 
by  the  people  of  Europe  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Our  first  arrival 
in  England  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  people  of  the  Old  Country 
as  a  whole,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
welcome  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
was  not  an  effervescent  enthusiasm, 
for  their  warm-hearted  attitude  to- 
wards us  at  all  stages  of  the  war,  which 
again  found  full  expression  on  the  Vic- 
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tory  March  of  the  Overseas  troops 
through  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
left  no  doubts  as  to  their  true  feelings. 

One  must  visit  France  to  find  out 
what  the  French  thought  of  us.  The 
shoulder  badge  of  CANADA  was  a 
golden  key  to  every  French  heart.  In 
military  circles  the  Canadian  Corps 
was  rated  very  high,  for  over  50,000 
Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  Vimy  Ridge 


our  presence  as  disturbers  of  their 
quiet  pastoral  life;  we  were  a  part  of 
this  war,  the  cause  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings, and  as  such  were  under  a  cloud. 
The  Belgians  we  met  later,  however, 
after  the  armistice,  the  Walloons  and 
the  broader- minded  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  where  our  trt>ops 
were  billeted,  had  a  better  grasp  of  the 
situation.     A   large   numlwr  of   them 


and  we  had  captured  it.  Marshal  Foch 
himself  in  his  appreciation  of  the  two 
outstanding  efforts  of  each  of  the 
Allied  armies — the  French,  the  Ital- 
ian, the  American,  and  the  British — 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  two  out- 
standing actions  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  Army  were  the  stand  of  the 
Canadians  at  the  Second  Battle  of 
Ypres,  and  the  Battle  of  Amiens  in 
which  the  Canadian  Corps  drove  home 
the  main  attack  and  made  the  deepest 
penetration. 

The  Belgians  we  encountered  in 
Flanders  were  hardly  typical  of  the 
Belgian  people.   They  seemed  to  resent 


If  Hilsr  Altar,  wn 

during  the  Cierman  occupation  had 
learned  English  so  that  they  could  one 
day  talk  to  their    expected  deliverers. 

THE  SFYSCT  OF  EUROPE  UPON  THE  CANA- 
DIAN SOLDIER. 

To  many  Canadians  Europe  was  a 
revelation.  Visiting  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors,  meeting  their  relations  and 
greeted  with  the  warmest  friendship  on 
all  sides,  the  Motherland  seemed  to 
them  a  wonderful  garden,  where  the 
smallnessof  country  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  largeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
As  in  France,  every  fit  man  was  serving 
his  country;  the  quiet  confidence  and 
long-suffering  endurance  of  the  people 
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in  spite  of  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  into  the  background,  while  the  joys  of 
of  war  brought  a  realization  of  what  the  home,  the  loyal  friendships,  and  other 
British  Empire  means  and  even  a  casual  happy  memories  of  pre-war  days  were 
observer  could  not  fail  to  see  what  thrown  into  high  relief.  It  was  a 
patriotism  can  accomplish.  The  intense  shock,  after  spending  years  with  a  body 
love  of  country  and  of  their  homes  was  of  men  bound  together  by  the  corn- 
even  more  remarkable  in  France  and  radeship  of  tried  service  and  actuated 
Belgium.  The  sight  of  women  and  old  by  high  ideals,  to  rediscover  the  exist- 
men  diligently  cultivating  their  fields  ence  of  that  parasitic  element  that 
regardless  of  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  never  fights,  but  always  tries  to  exploit 
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often  under  shell  fire,  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  our  minds. 

The  Canadian  soldier  like  the  Cana- 
dian nation  came  out  of  the  war  with  a 
fuller  and  broader  vision  of  the  needs  of 
humanity,  and  with  a  fund  of  expe- 
rience which  will  go  far  towards  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  all  mankind.  The 
change  from  the  indescribable  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  soldier  in  the  war 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  life  is  so 
great  that  the  mental  readjustment 
requires  a  little  time.  In  France  Can- 
ada was  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  ideal 
land  of  our  dreams.  The  trials  and 
difficulties  of  everyday  life  had  receded 
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any  people  in  the  period  of  unrest 
between  the  close  of  a  great  war  and 
the  resumption  of  settled  business. 
But  the  ideal  remains;  as  in  the  war  suc- 
cess was  only  won  by  national  disci- 
pline, military  training,  sound  organi- 
zation and  sheer  hard  fighting  at  the 
front,  so  only  can  success  in  peace  be 
attained  by  national  discipline,  by 
training  every  man  to  be  fit  and  ready 
to  serve  his  country  in  time  of  need,  by 
organizing,  conserving  and  developing 
our  resources,  by  diligently  and  con- 
sistently working,  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all.  So  shall  our  dreams  be 
realized. 


Tb«  Leviathan  and  the  Imperator  in  New  York  Harbor 


Chapter  LXXII 


The  People  of  the  United  States  and  the  War 

THE  MANY  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE   CIVILIANS   STROVE  TO 
HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


"  AN  incurably  civilian  people  brought 
face  to  face  with  war  is  always 
a  profoundly  appealing  and  moving 
spectacle.  Sometimes  it  fills  the  ardent 
patriot  with  misgivings  and  appre- 
hensions that  prove  to  be  groundless." 
To  the  civilian  masses  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  a  hundred. million 
souls  of  widely  varying  traditions,  in- 
telligence and  economic  development, 
the  thought  of  war  was  too  stupendous 
to  be  quickly  assimilated.  The  reac- 
tions were  of  necessity  gradual.  When 
France  and  England  were  forced  into 
war,  the  world  was  instantly  changed 
for  their  neighbors  across  the  sea  as 
well,  but  comprehension  of  that  truth 
came  neither  instantaneously  nor  uni- 
formly, A  clear  and  deRnite  under- 
standing of  world  conditions  could  not 
be  flashed  from  shore  to  shore  across 
the  whole  land. 

APAHT     OF    THE    POPUIATION    nOISDI- 
ATBLY  RESPONDED. 

Many  individuals  rebounded  quickly 
from  the  first  daze  of  awe  and  incredu- 
lity into  active,  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  the  struggle.  Money  and  sup- 
plies were  soon  flowing  through  the 
channels  made  ready  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Relief  Clearing  Houses  estab- 
lished in  Paris  and  New  York.  Hos- 
pitals were  supported  and  supplied  with 


workers.  American  youths  eagerly 
devoted  themselves  to  ambulance  serv- 
ice, or  joined  the  ranks  of  French  and 
British  fighters.  There  was  no  cry 
from  the  smitten  lands  that  did  not 
strike  an  answering  vibration  from 
hearts  in  the  United  States.  After 
Belgian  Relief  and  French  Relief, 
Polish,  Jewish,  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  funds  met  a  warm  response. 


Various  were  the  conditions  and  the 
methods  of  the  donors.  A  quiet,  timid 
little  old  lady,  proffering  a  gift  of 
flannel  night  gowns  to  each  of  several 
relief  committees,  unostentatiously  laid 
down  with  the  garments,  in  each  case, 
a  looo  dollar  bill.  Impulsive,  kind- 
hearted  Jewish  men  and  women,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  their  wealthy  financiers 
who  were  giving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  fio(xied  Carnegie  Hall, 
poured  out  their  jewels,  their  trinkets 
and  their  cash,  and  then,  if  need  were, 
trudged  miles  on  foot  to  their  homes  at 
the-  far  side  of  the  city.  A  world 
famous  musician  and  his  wife  spent 
their  strength  almost  utterly  to  work 
for  the  salvation  of  their  native  land. 
Little  children  gathered  together  a  few 
"pennies"  by  some  tiny  sale.  Society 
leaders  secured  thousands  of  dollars  at 
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bazaars  and  bridge  parties.  There  were 
right  hands  that  never  allowed  the  left 
hands  to  know  what  they  were  doing; 
and  there  were  right  hands  that  care- 
fully waited  for  an  auspicious  moment 
to  show  what  they  were  doing.  Ex- 
President  Taft  likened  the  coming  of 
the  war-catastrophe  to  an  electric 
shock,  arousing  the  American  people  to 
generosity.  As  yet,  however,  they 
were  but  taking  the  first  lessons  in 
extensive  giving. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  FAVOR- 
ABLE TO  THE  ALLIES. 

Through  the  months  of  suspense 
when  pacifism,  honest  and  otherwise, 
German  propaganda  and  German  plot- 
ting were  abroad  in  the  land,  in  spite 
of  a  carefully-sustained  official  neu- 
trality, public  opinion  in  the  country 
was  swinging  ever  farther  and  farther 
to  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  gathering 
momentum  for  a  blow  to  smite  the 
perpetrators  of  disastei.  "The  vox 
populi"  says  someone,  '*  speaks  at 
times  in  delphic  tones  and  only  rarely 
are  its  words  uncompromisingly  ex- 
plicit.** The  war  crisis  offered  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  tone  and 
meaning  were  unmistakable.  Pacifism 
of  the  better  sort  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, as  one  of  its  advocates  de- 
clared for  himself.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  was  pro-Ally. 

'After  the  Lusitania  horror,  neu- 
trality was  doomed.  * 'Preparedness'* 
became  a  watch-word.  Yet,  there  were 
parts  of  the  country  that  "needed  the 
dramatic  and  eventful  days  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February  (1917)  and  the 
moving  events'*  that  followed  to  bring 
things  home  to  them  and  arouse  them 
fully,  so  foreign  to  their  traditions  and 
their  ideals  was  a  desire  for  war,  and  so 
difficult  was  it  for  them  to  comprehend 
that  this  was  a  necessary  war,  for  the 
protection  of  those  very  traditions  and 
ideals.  But  the  hour  struck  at  last. 
Mass  meetings  in  the  great  cities  and 
promises  of  support  from  every  section 
of  the  country  carried  the  nation,  now 
eager  for  action,  past  the  threats  of 
German  agents,  past  the  last  protests 
of  pacifist  propagandists  up  to  the 
moment  of  declaration  of  war  on  Good 
Friday,  April  6,  191 7. 
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WHAT    HAD    BEEN    DONE    BEFORE    THE 
UNITED  STATES  ENTERED  THE  WAR. 

When  that  moment  came,  certain 
organizations  were  already  in  working 
order  for  the  new  undertakings.  The 
composition  of  the  Council  for  National 
Defense,  created  by  act  of  Congress  in 
the  summer  of  191 6  and  ready  for  ac- 
tive operation  after  March,  191 7,  has 
been  described  in  Chapter  XLV.  Its 
work  was  carried  on  through  a  vast 
system  whose  great  arteries  (State 
Councils)  branched  out  into  far-reach- 
ing capillaries  (the  county  and  com- 
munity councils).  With  field  agents 
traveling  up  and  down  the  land, 
gathering  and  scattering  information 
and  encouragement,  the  farthest  and 
smallest  groups  were  brought  into 
touch  with  the  centre. 

Two  months  before  the  nation  en- 
tered the  war,  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service  had  been  organized  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  of  having  ready 
some  definite  programme  for  volunteer 
workers.  The  aim  was  to  fit  each  wom- 
an into  the  spot  where  she  could 
serve  best.  Within  the  two  months  the 
membership  had  come  to  number 
50,000.  The  Red  Cross,  already  ac- 
tively engaged  in  its  great  primary 
mission,  promptly  expanded  its  service 
and  set  hosts  of  willing  hands  and 
brains  at  new  tasks  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  ones.  Knitting,  preparing 
bandages  and  other  surgical  supplies, 
making  garments  for  hospital  patients 
or  for  destitute  refugees, — these  occu- 
pations were  continued,  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  output  of  supplies 
increasing  rapidly.  First  Aid  classes 
in  nursing,  canteen  work,  motor  corps 
duties,  and  the  many  valuable  labors 
of  home  service  divisions  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  additional  thousands  of 
eager  candidates  for  usefulness. 

THE     CAMPAIGNS     FOR     CONSERVATION 
AND  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD. 

Wherever  it  could  be  done,  these 
great  general  organizing  agencies 
(among  which  must  be  included  the 
Women*s  Committee  of  the  Council 
for  National  Defense)  made  use  of 
existing  organizations  to  save  time 
and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Much  was  accomplished  by  co-ordina- 
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tion  and  co-operation  of  forces.  The 
intelligence  and  training  of  those 
who  ardently  desired  to  serve  their 
country  and  humanity  did  not  always 
measure  up  to  their  willingness;  but 
special  training  was  provided,  where 
possible  and  necessary,  and  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  square  peg 
from  trying  to  push  into  a 
round  hole.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  stirring  aspect  of 
the  wide,  energetic  mobilizing 
movement  was  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  service.  Boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women — on  the 
farm  and  in  the  city's  heart — 
high  and  humble — -tried  to  find 
their  jobs  and  to  do  them. 

Perhaps  the  campaigns  for 
food  conservation  and  produc- 
tion showed  most  clearly  this 
universal  determination  to 
"canyon,"  Before  the  execu- 
tive had  been  empowered,  in 
August,  1917,  to  take  over  the 
control  of  food  and  fuel,  plans 
had  been  laid  and  statements 
madepublic.  Of  the 97 1,000,000 
bushels  of  bread  and  fodder 
grains  that  the  Allies  would 
need  for  the  next  year,  the 
United  States  must  furnish  a 
great  part.  The  planting  sea- 
son was  past;  there  was  no 
way  of  materially  swelling  the 
production  for  that  year.  The 
only  way  to  meet  the  demand 
.  was  by  careful  management  and  "xb 

strict  saving.  After  warning  ti»  Udr  ^ 
against  the  dangers  of  specula-  """^  "" ' 
tion  and  profiteering;  cutting 
off,  by  means  of  embai^o  measures, 
leakage  through  neutral  markets  into 
the  enemy's  stores;  and  planning  to 
save  some  100,000,000  bushels  by  the 
prohibition  of  distilled  liquor  manu- 
facture, the  government  working 
through  its  new  Food  Administration 
Board  took  over  the  entire  sugar  in- 
dustry, placing  it  under  a  strict  licens- 
ing system  from  October  l.  Already,  a 
150,000,000  United  States  Grain  Cor- 
poration had  begun  operations  in  the 
wheat  market  and  established  prices 
there.  The  farmers  were  guaranteed  a 
minimum  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for 


wheat,  and  speculation  was  forbidden. 
Beginning  November  I,  twenty  staple 
foodstuffs  were  included  in  the  licens- 
ing system.  On  November  12,  it  was 
extended  to  cover  every  bakery  using 
ten  barrels  of  flour  a  month  or  more. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were   far 
more  than  two  million  "war  gardens" 
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cultivated,  during  the  summer  of  1917, 
on  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
idle.  Vacant  lots,  back-yards,  and 
spaces  usually  devoted  to.  decorative 
plants    were     turned     into    vegetable 

f;ardens  and  cared  for  by  amateur 
armers.  Business  men  and  women, 
housewives,  school  boys  and  girls  be- 
came members  of  this  impromptu  land 
army,  helping  to  increase  the  supplies 
for  local  consumption.  Boys  of  suffi- 
cient years  and  strength,  in  many 
cases,  spent  the  summer  or  part  of  it 
working  on  farms;  and  many  college 
girls  volunteered  to  use  some  of  their 
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vacation  weeks  fanning  either  on  the 
college  fields  or  elsewhere. 

THB    MOVSMBNT    TO    8AVB    SUGAR    FOR 
80LDIBR8  AND  CIVILIANS  IN  BUROPS. 

But  the  husbanding  of  supplies  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  land  and  voluntary 
restriction  of  the  fare  upon  the  tables 
of  the  land  counted  most  in  providing 
for  the  lives  of  precious  millions  in 
Europe  during  the  winter  1917-18.  In 
September,  the  Food  Administrator, 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  made  the  following 
announcement  about  the  sugar  situa- 
tions— 

"Our  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  pounds  per  person  per  year — 
a  little  under  four  ounces  per  day  per 
person.  The  French  people  are  on  a 
ration  of  sugar  equal  to  only  twenty- 
one  pounds  per  annum  per  person — a 
little  more  than  the  weight  of  a  silver 
dollar  each  day.  The  English  and 
Italian  rations  are  also  not  over  one 
ounce  per  day. 

**The  French  people  will  be  entirely 
without  sugar  for  over  two  months  if 
we  refuse  to  part  with  enough  from  our 
stocks  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
even  this  small  allowance,  as  it  is  not 
available  from  any  other  quarter. 

"Sugar  even  to  a  greater  amount 
than  the  French  ration  is  a  human 
necessity.  If  our  people  will  reduce  by 
one-third  their  purchases  and  con- 
sumption of  candy  and  of  sugar  for 
other  purposes  than  preserving  fruit, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with, 
we  can  save  the  French  situation." 

When  pledge-cards  promising  sup- 
port to  the  Administrator  in  the  matter 
of  food  conservation  were  distributed 
by  the  help  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls  and  others  of  the  serv- 
ice organizations,  one  family  out  of 
every  three  promptly  signed  them,  as 
well  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  better 
class  hotels.  In  addition,  after  Sep- 
tember, meatless  Tuesdays  and  wheat- 
less  Wednesdays  were  generally  ob- 
served in  private  homes  and  public 
eating-houses. 

THB  AMOUNT  OP  WHB AT  AND  B(CB AT  8A VBD 
BY  RBDUCINO  CONSUMPTION. 

Some  figures  from  the  statements 
concerning  export  of  foodstuffs  indi- 
cate what  was  accomplished  by  these 
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methods.  Sir  William  Goode,  of  the 
British  Food  Ministry,  announced  that 
from  July,  1917,  to  April  i,  1918, 
80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  had  been  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Allies.  Since  the 
official  estimate  had  been  that  owing 
to  crop  shortage  only  20,000,000  bush- 
els would  have  been  available  for  ex- 
port under  normal  conditions,  at  least 
50,000,000  bushels  were  calculated  to 
have  been  furnished  through  the  in- 
dividual restraint  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  either  ate  less 
white  bread  or  gave  up  eating  it 
altogether. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Allies  made  a 
request  for  70,000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
beef  a  month  for  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing. In  March,  86,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  and  beef  products  were  shipped 
to  them,  an  amount  twenty  per  cent 
larger  than  in  any  previous  month  for 
seven  years.  This  increase  represented 
the  reduction  in  domestic  consumption 
of  beef.  In  that  same  month,  March, 
the  export  of  pork  and  pork  products 
amounted  to  308,000,000  pounds, 
which  was  more  than  six  times  the 
normal.  The  year's  saving  on  sugar  by 
voluntary  economizing  was  estimated 
to  have  been  about  400,000  tons.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  these  sup- 
plies were  gifts.  The  European  nations 
paid  in  cash  or  bonds  for  the  greater 
part  of  them,  but  it  was  American  self- 
denial  which  made  it  possible  to  send 
so  much. 

Other  eloquent  figures  are  found  in 
the  reports  of  hotels  and  restaurants 
for  two  months  in  the  autumn  of  191 7, 
which  showed  a  saving  of  17,700,000 
pounds  of  meat,  8,000,000  pounds  of 
wheat  flour,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.  The  reduction  of  waste  was 
surely  indicated,  also,  in  the  marked 
decrease  in  garbage  collected. 

THB  SLOGAN,  "FOOD  WILL  WIN  THB  WAR.** 
ACCBPTBD  BY  THB  PBOPLB. 

To  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the 
food  campaign  a  variety  of  devices  was 
employed.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
gave  freely  of  their  space  for  articles 
intended  to  educate  or  stimulate  the 
public;  posters  were  displayed  every- 
where;  lectures,   demonstrations  and 
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class  instruction  made  for  greater  in-  practical  experience  and  labor  of  the 

telligence  concerning  the  values,  uses  farmer.   The  farmer's  wife  and  daugh- 

and    preparation    of  foods.     Colleges  ters  and  young  sons  took  up  their  end 

and  schools  introduced  courses  in  these  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.   Town  and 

and  kindred  subjects,  to  prepare  com-  city  dwellers  kept  up  with  the  cres- 

petent  workers  to  serve  under  the  Food  cendo    movement.     The    spring    and 

Administration  or  to  forward  its  pur-  summer  of    1918  showed   an  unprec- 

pose  in  other  ways.    Canning  cam-  edented  area  of  planting — about  289,- 
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paigns  and  competitions  resulted  in  the  000,000    acres — yielding,    in    spite    of 

domestic  conservation  of  great  stores  winter   cold   and    summer   drouth,    a 

of  fruits  and  vegetables,  North  Caro-  harvest  of  cereals  that  outran  almost 

Una  leading  the  country,  in  1917,  with  all  previous  experience.    The  number 

a  record  of  over  7,000,000  cans.    The  of  home  war  gardens  for  the  year  was 

estimate  for  the  whole  country,  that  over  5,000,000. 

year,    is   something   over   500,000,000  a  suumary  of  the  imcrbasb  in  pood 

quarts  stored  up  for  winter  use.    Even  ri   exports. 

this  number  shrinks  into  modest  pro-  The  following  quotation,  summariz- 

portions  in  comparison  with  the  1918  ing  the  facts,  su^ests  the  substantial 

records  of  1,450,000,000  cans.  value  of  the  ploughing,  sowing,  reap- 

With  the  inspiring  motto,  "Food  will  ing,  herding,  packing  and  planning  to 

win  the  war,"  kept  in  the  foreground,  the  high  achievements  of  the  armies 

the   nation   spurred   up  its   forces  of  over  the  sea: — 

production,  toiling,  experimenting,  ex-  "In  the  years  before  the  war  the 

panding  its  resources.    The  scientific  United    States    sent    an    average    of 

expert   and   the   specialist  bent   their  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  tons  of 

knowledge  and  skill  to  join  with  the  food  to  Europe  each  year.    In  the  crop 
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year  of  191 8  we  doubled  that  amount, 
sending  11,820,000  tons,  and  were 
prepared  in  the  following  year  to  send 
between  15,000,000  and  20,000,000 
tons.  In  the  midst  of  these  bountiful 
harvests  there  were  no  food  cards  and 
the  only  rationing  that  was  necessary 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  individual 
conscience.  .  .  .  Our  total  contribu- 
tion in  191 8  to  the  food  needs  of 
Europe  amounted  approximately  to  a 
value  of  $2,000,000,000." 

The  province  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, then,  was  vast,  requiring  an 
army  of  workers.  Under  the  wise 
direction  of  the  able  Administrator, 
state  and  county  administrators,  direc- 
tors and  committees  co-operated  to  pro- 
tect and  control  foodstuffs  of  a  value 
reaching  about  $300,000,000  a  month. 
As  was  true  in  other  lines  of  service, 
the  greater  part  of  this  business  was 
carried  on  by  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  time  and  effort  freely. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FUEL  STIMULATED 
IN  VARIOUS  WAYS. 

Next  to  food  in  importance  came 
fuel.  For  manufacture,  for  transporta- 
tion, for  heating,  it  was  needed  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever.  To  keep 
the  munition  plants  supplied,  the  can- 
tonments warmed,  and  to  carry  the 
troops  from  point  to  point  on  their  long 
journeys,  new  demands  were  added  to 
normal  needs.  That. the  conditions  in 
the  industry  were  unsettled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  that  the  work- 
ing force  had  been  reduced  by  the  ab- 
sorption into  the  army  and  into  other 
war  industries  of  many  of  its  men,  that 
among  the  forces  at  work  there  were 
seeds  of  dissension  due  to  the  many 
nationalities  represented  there,  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  Fuel  Administration, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  appointed  by  the  President, 
started  at  once  on  a  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  spirit  at  the  mines  and 
arousing  interest  in  the  work  that 
must  be  done.  Through  newspapers 
in  their  own  languages,  through  ad- 
dresses and  personal  appeals,  the  men 
were  reached.  Their  response  brought 
forth  a  sufficient  and  steady  supply  of 
coal  ready  for  distribution. 
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The  next  problem  was  to  keep  the 
fuel  moving  in  the  directions  where  it 
was  most  needed.  There  were  moments 
of  tension,  but  the  enormous  demands 
were  somehow  met.  The  necessity  for 
strict  economy  in  the  use  of  all  sorts 
of  fuel  was  explained  to  the  public,  so 
that  extravagance  or  waste  came  to 
be  severely  frowned  upon.  And  when, 
in  a  crucial  hour  of  emergency,  an 
especial  restriction  was  laid  upon  the 
people  or  some  part  of  them,  it  was  for 
the  most  part  borne  with  cheerfulness. 
"Lightless  nights,"  "heatless  Mon- 
days" and  "gasless  Sundays"  were 
observed  when  the  request  was  made, 
although  the  people  could  not  in  every 
case  be  informed  of  the  war  contingency 
they  were  helping  to  adjust.  The 
•*  heatless  days"  were  ordered  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  to  give  opportunity  for 
bunkering  at  once  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships  in  eastern  ports  whose  car- 
goes were  urgently  wanted  in  France. 
For  five  days  together  and  on  every 
Monday  after,  for  several  weeks,  com- 
merce and  industry  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  asked  to  use  as  little  coal 
as  possible.  The  ships  were  supplied 
and  sent  on  their  way. 

THE  UNUSUALLY  COLD  WINTER  OF  1917-18 
INCREASES  DIFFICULTIES. 

Through  the  unusually  long  winter 
of  extraordinary  cold,  though  ice  and 
storms  impeded  with  formidable  ob- 
stacles and  dangers,  the  heavy  work 
was  unremitting.  The  crisis  was  safely 
passed.  Not  only  coal  but  oil  was 
produced  in  increasing  quantity.  Its 
production  in  191 8  had  been  raised  to 
344,000,000  barrels,  and  13,312,000 
barrels  of  gasolene,  in  that  one  year, 
were  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  during  the 
summer  that  Marshal  Foch's  cable 
message  called  for  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  the  petroleum  supply  as  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  success  of  the 
Allies.  Then  the  Fuel  Administration 
made  its  request  for  an  immediate 
saving  of  gasolene  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  abolishing  temporarily  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles  on  Sundays  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity.  Out  of  the 
1,000,000  barrels  of  gasolene  estimated 
to  have  been  saved  in  this  way,  about 
half  were  sent  to  the  waiting  Allies. 
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By  these  regulations  and  economies, 
notwithstanding  the  unptecedented  de- 
mands, the  country  was  carried  through 
the  war  period  without  catastrophe, 
and  at  the  end  was  prepared  to  begin 
another  winter  with  unusually  large 
stores  of  coal  already  at  hand. 

THE  NATION  AI>  GOVERN  USNT 
TAKES  CONTROL  OF  THE  RAII^ 
ROADS. 

To  keep  vital  freight — food, 
fuel  and  munitions— freely  in 
motion,  and  provide  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from 
cantonments,  without  unduly 
interrupting  regular  traftic,  it 
became  necessary,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  wartime  measure, 
to  assume  full  control  of  the 
railroads  and  waterways.  This 
removed  the  competitive  fea- 
tures which  were  unavoidable 
under  the  system  of  separate 
ownership  and  which  had  re- 
mained a  bar  to  national  war 
efficiency  even  though  the  rail- 
roads had  been  centralized  un- 
der a  War  Board  and  had  been 
aiming  at  useful  co-operation. 
Consolidation  of  offices,  elimin- 
ation of  unnecessary  trains,  reg- 
ulation of  freight  routes  and 
rapid  transport  of  perishable 
freight  went  far  toward  clearing 
up  congestion  and  preventing 
waste  and  del^y. 

Wartime  expenses,  beyond 
what  was  raised  by  taxation, 
were  met  by  issuing  govern- 
ment loans.  The  method  fol- 
lowed was  to  send  out  certificates  of 
indebtedness  which  were  apportioned 
to  the  twelve  Federal  Districts  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  banks  in  those  dis- 
tricts. Advances  furnished  by  the 
banks  were  repaid  from  funds  obtained 
by  means  of  the  popular  loans  which 
followed  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  each  Federal  Dis- 
trict the  loan  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
bonds  was  managed  by  experts  work- 
ing through  committees  in  all  the  com- 
munities involved.  There  were  five 
such  issues  of  bonds,  the  last  (called 
the  Victory  Loan)  coming  in  the  spring 


of  1919  after  the  Armistice.  Bonds 
were  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as 

fifty  dollars  but  even  smaller  invest- 
ments were  made  possible  by  the  issue 
ofWar  Savings  Certificates  and  Thrift 
Stamps.  The  former  were  discount 
certificates  which  at  the  end  of  five 


UBERTT  LOAK  POSTES  8T  £.  H.  ASHE 
years  would  bring  a  return  of  the 
amount  invested  plus  about  four  per 
cent  yearly  interest.  For  the  first 
series  the  maturity  value  was  five  dol- 
lars; for  the  second,  five  dollars  or  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  stamps  were  re- 
deemable at  any  Money  Order  Post 
Office  at  maturity,  or  at  any  time  ten 
days  after  a  written  demand  had  been 
presented.  The  Thrift  Stamps  had  a 
face  value  of  twenty-five  cents,  bore  no 
interest  and  were  not  redeemable  in 
cash  but  could  be  exchanged  for  War 
SavingCertificateStamps.  Theymade 
an  appeal  to  children  in  particular. 
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It  would  hardly  be  poasible  to  con- 
ceive of  more  arresting  or  more  exten- 
sive advertising  methods  than  attended 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  In  magazines 
and  newspapers  prominent  pages  called 
attention   to   the   national   call.     The 


and  secured  subscriptions  for  millions 
of  dollars.  There  were  processions  and 
mass  meetings  and  personal  canvasses. 
"Four-Minute  Men"  stood  before 
thousands  of  audiences  every  night,  in 
theatre  and  concert  hall  and  moving- 
picture  house,  presenting  the  facts 
that  would  make  clear  the  case;  and 


id  PortT-weond  Stiset,  Ifaw  Toifc.  whsre  soiclni  thenmtdm  dailr  pau  Bad  rajMU, 
iDlia.  The  pUh  of  tha  Libnt]' becunt  ■  natiiuul  mu-ket-pkca.  For  tho  Thhd  Lib«tT 
iHtrThutie"  wuanctsdatthetopoCtlu  lUp*.  Tim*  Umniu  lincin and  eliKin*Bt 
bottU.   Mm*.  Fanailalisie  aincins'Ths  Star  Spaaclvd  fiauui.'' 


HUB.  GBRALDQIE  FABItAR  CAUSES  A  BLOCK  HI  TRAFHC 
At  Ihlt  comer,  FUlb  Avenae  and  Portr-aeeond  StieeC  New  Toifc,  where  soiflni  thenmtda  dailr 

waiinteleataloondacoBitantcBnln     *"---■ ..i.-»!t » 1 — . . —  -.-..     -.- 

Loaa  campalin  a  miniature  "Llbeitj 
apukcra  aadited  tei  diawlnc  ciowda  and  ae 

best  artists  used  their  best  ability  to  films  to  awaken  interest  were  flashed 

picture  in  posters  the  need  for  rallying  upon    the    screen    at    moving-picture 

to  the  support  of  the  fighting  force,  performances. 

Cartoonists  and  others  drew  amusing  Especial  features  marked  each  in- 
or  appealing  sketches  before  the  eyes  dividual  loan  campaign.  On  the  last 
of  possible  subscribers.  Grand  opera  day  of  the  First  Loan,  June  ig,  1917, 
singers  and  prominent  members  of  the  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  was 
dramatic  stage  gave  of  their  art  at  rung  for  the  first  time  in  a  half- 
meetings  and  dinners  or  assemblies  in  century  and  woke  an  answering  echo 
the  open  streets  to  attract  subscrip-  in  other  bells  all  over  the  land.  During 
tions  from  their  hearers.  Favorite  the  Second  Loan  drive,  the  National 
moving-picture  actors  and  actresses  League  for  Woman's  Service  sold  bonds 
made  spectacular  demonstrations  of  from  the  Liberty  Bank,  a  small  struc- 
various   sorts,   aeroplane  flights,  etc.,  ture  modeled  after  the  Sub-Treasury 
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From  War  Savings  Stamps  the  re- 
turns were  about  $879,000,000.  If  one 
could  visualize  the  hosts  of  small 
givers  that  contributed  quarter-dollars 
to  help  fill  up  this  fund,  there  would 
be  matter  enough  for  smiles  and  tears 
in  the  philosophies  and  sacrifices  that 
counted  lai^e  in  young  lives,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  wherever  the 
call  had  penetrated.  Few  there  were 
who  had  not  helped  in  some  way. 


Building  and  erected  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York.  On  April  26,  1918, 
during  the  Third  Loan,  mothers  of 
soldiers  walked  in  parade  carrying 
flags  sown  with  service  stars;  "Anzacs" 
and  "Blue  Devils"  traveled  from  city 
to  city  arousing  thrills  of  enthusiasm; 
a  great  ball  was  rolled  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.  For  this  loan,  too,  to  which 
one  out  of  every  six  persons  in  the 
United  States  subscribed,  a  flag  of  honor 
was  awarded  to  each  commun- 
ity that  exceeded  its  quota.  In 
more  than  32,000  communities 
flags  were  hoisted.  When  the 
Fourth  Loan  was  being  raised 
in'the  fall  of  1918,  October  12 
was  everywhere  observed  as 
Liberty  Day.  In  New  York, 
Fifth  Avenue,  gleaming  with 
myriad  flags  and  renamed 
"Avenue  of  the  Allies,"  wit- 
nessed a  great  procession 
headed  by  President  Wilson, 
At  a  theatre,  in  the  evening, 
the  President  autographed 
every  bond  that  was  sold. 
Many  activities  of  this  drive 
centred  about  the  Altar  of  Lib- 
erty in  Madison  Square.  Every 
Federal  District  oversubscribed 
the  loan,  Boston  leading  with 
an  amount  36.44  per  cent  above 
its  quota.  When  we  consider 
how  few  Americans  were  accus-  i 
tomed  to  buy  bonds,  the  results 
are  startling.  Indeed,  a  fuller 
or  more  enthusiastic  response 
could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated by  the  most  sanguine. 

MIU.IONS  OF  THB  POFULATIOH 
INVBar  IN  UBBRTY  BONDS. 

The  statistics  for  the  five 
loans  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  ohe  of  Howard  cqardler  christts  posters 


May  15- 


Third  Loan       Fourth  Loan        Fifth  Loan 

(Victory) 

Apr.  6-  Sept.  a8-  Apr.  21- 

May  4,  19(8     Oct.  19,  1918      May  10,  1919 

4K  per  cent        4J<  per  cent    4K  percent 

f3,cxx>,ooo,ooo    tbfli 


Total  quotas — fa ,000,000,000  $3,000,000,000 

Total     subscrip- 
tions   13,035,236,850  f4.6'7.532t3«» 

Number  of  sub- 
scribers    4,500,000  10,030,000 

Total    allot- 
ments   #2,000,000,000  13,808,766,150      14,176,516,850    (6,989.047 


$4,176,516,850    16,989.047,0 
17,000,000  21.000,0 


D  $4,500,000,000 
o  $5,349,908,300 
o  11,803.895 

0  $5,249,908,300 
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r^HB  WORK  OF  THE  COUMITTBB  ON  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. 

The  task  of  penetrating  into  every 
commiinity  so  as  to  carry  to  it  in- 
formation of  afTairs  both  natipnal  and 
European  involved  a  huge  educative 
enterprise  that  was  managed  by  a 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
started  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian 
chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  the  Navy.  Some  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  committee,  which  expanded 


were  most  active.  Besides  "Blue 
Devils"  and  "  Anzacs,"  a  Belgian 
regiment  and  a  company  of  America's 
own  boys  came  from  the  front — human 
testaments  of  activities  over-seas.  Ad- 
vertising clubs,  publishers,  journalists, 
artists,  authors,  actors,  managers,  col- 
lege professors  and  business  men  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  foster  loyalty  and 
combat  insidious  enemy  propaganda. 
Even  in  foreign  countries  of  neutrals 
and  Allies,  within  the  borders  of  the 


"THE  AVEnUE 
Tbe  Foorth  UbartT  Loui  camixigii  wu  nuiked  hy  mu 
dmleiud  tbe  '  Avcoug  of  tbc  AIliu,"  in  cjiiBOdc  which  h 
lot  lUy  ii<  the  hood  ule.  Seplembct  iS,  igiS,  thii  punidi 
hun  B«jr  Puk  Traiaing  SUCion  jaiowl  down  tho  maue 

until  it  embraced  thousands  upon 
thousands,  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
publicity  methods  used  for  the  Liberty 
Loans,  The  same  agencies  were  em- 
ployed for  War  Fund  drives,  and, 
regularly,  for  the  general  dissemination 
of  facts  making  for  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  war  effort  of  the  nation 
and  of  world  conditions.  Facts,  facts, 
facts  were  carefully  collected;  pictured 
in  newspapers;  discussed  in  pamphlets 
which  were  widely  scattered;  shown 
in  moving  pictures;  forcibly  described 
by  speakers  on  public  platforms  or, 
more  intimately,  among  small  groups 
in  factories  and  workrooms.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  last-mentioned  part  of  the 
programme,  the  '"Four-Minute  Men" 
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17  InteregtiBg  feitntai.    Ftfth  Avsoue  wu  >t  that  dm*  le- 
•- itediuTt  -      .    .         -      - 


foes  themselves,  pictures  and  literature 
were  introduced  as  extensively  as 
might  be  to  overcome  the  false  im- 
pressions planted  by  German  propa- 
gandists. The  actual  results  of  such 
labors  cannot  be  calculated;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  was  a  mighty 
moral  force  working  upon  the  spirits  of 
men. 


"DEL 
IV 


lELIEF    AND    WELFARE     ORQANIZATIONS 
OBHBROU3LY  SUPPORTED. 

We  have  said  earlier  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  learning  the 
meaning  of  bountiful  giving.  As  month 
after  month  brought  its  appeals  for 
funds  to  support  the  welfare  work 
abroad  and  at  home,  each  organization 


mSTORT  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 


received  all  that  it  asked  and  more. 
Not  to  multiply  figures,  let  us  take  the 
Red  Cross  drives  as  typical.  Asking  for 
$100,000,000  in  June,  1917,  the  associa- 
tion received  $115,000,000.  The  fcA- 
lowing  May,  another  request  for  $100,- 
000,000,  brought  a  response  of  $176,- 
000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war,  the  total  contribution  of  the 
people  to  the  Red  Cross  was  $325,000,- 
000  in  actual  money,  and  manufactured 


workers  going  hither  and  thither,  day 
and  night,  in  hospitals  and  offices,  on 
highways  and  in  byways.  Friendly 
hands  were  ready  with  food  or  drink 
at  railway  stations  or  piers  when  troops 
were  passing.  The  refreshments  and 
the  smiles  of  the  dispensers  were  tokens 
of  cheer  for  many  a  boy.  In  the  camps 
the  Hostess  Houses  with  their,  lady 
hostesses,  and  in  the  towns  the  can- 
teens with  their  friendly  attendants 
formed  centres  of  hospitality  and  home- 


BATTLE  TAHKS  HTVADIHO  FIFTH  AVEHDB,  BEW  TOBK 
In  tlic  rftan  of  mi  uid  tht  months  foUowlDA.  th«  Llbruy'i  nurble  lioni  faced  «  Tuie^  ol  icuie*.    Sorareigna,  di^ 
lonuti  uid  coramAndv*  paued,  unid  cbfl«n  of  acclaim,     '^AniMci,"  *'B]ue  D«iH1b,"  Balciui  ■oLdian  uidltoats  Ot 
Amaricui  "daughbaja"  bioDEfat  to  aowds  ol  Bp«ctafan  laufht«r  and  teara  and  de«p,  de«p  thouchCa,    Cannon,  aoup. 
kjichani,  machin«-Eaiu.  and^moat  apectacntai  of  all — the  tanka  rolled  by.     Hera  are  two  moaatera,  Tatenuu  of 

' — ■-    ■-■■  —  -.  t_T. ■■  whippet*,  leadia*  the  wai  pajeant  ol  the  Vlctotj  Libertj  Loan  In  the  ipnac  of  1919. 

wu  activlllea  of  Ue  conntfy. 


products  whose  value  was  about  $60,- 

000,000.    The  other  welfare  agencies, 

as    we    have    mentioned,    conducted 

separate  campaigns  from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 

greater  efficiency,   it  was  decided   to     many  volunteers,  furnished  special 

make  one   great   sweeping  associated     and  recreation. 

drive  for  funds  to  be  divided  among 

the  seven  principal  organizations,  with 

$170,000,000  as  a  goal.    Beginning  on 

the  very  day  that  the  Armistice  was 

signed,  a  week  later  the  subscription 

had  rolled  up  to  $203,179,000. 

So  much  for  what  can  be  computed 


liness  whose  influence  was  invaluable. 
Everywhere  private  homes  were  thrown 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  lads  from 
camp  or  hospital.  For  these  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  aided  by 


THE  WAR  WORK  OP  WOMEN  IMMENSELY 
VALUABLE. 

A  considerable  number  of  women 
found  expression  for  their  patriotism 
by  entering  war  manufactunng  plants. 
Some  took  the  places  of  men  in  other 
occupations.    Others  belonged  to  the 


in  definite  numbers!  For  the  rest,  the  Land  Army,  living  in  camps  and 
story  can  never  be  fully  told  of  the  laboring  on  farms.  Boys  and  girls, 
tireless  energy  expended  by  individual     well -organ!  zed   for  usefulness,   took   a 
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not-inconsiderable  part  in  collecting 
funds,  gathering  up  books  for  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  libraries  admirably 
managed  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  in  many  other  kinds 
of  service.  Mothers  and  fathers,  wives, 
sisters  and  brothers,  having  given  up 
their  best  and  dearest,  offered  their 
own  strength  and  thought' and  spirit  to 
build  a  supporting  wall  behind  the 
armies  of  sons,  husbands  and  brothers 
**  over  there."  Business,  motor  driving, 
clerical  work,  cooking,  dish-washing, — 
whatever  the  form  of  the  service  under- 
taken for  love  of  country  and  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  it  was  part  of  the 
one  great  task.  May  we  not  feel  that 
the  sweat  and  the  weariness  of  the 
laborer  in  field,  kitchen,  office  or  ware- 
house, like  the  sweat  and  exhaustion  of 
the  man  in  the  trench  (though  in  a  less 
degree)  were  symbols  of  devotion  to  the 
one  world-embracing  cause? 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  na- 
tion's war  activity,  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Council  for  National  Defense  re- 
ported: '*!  can  testify  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  getting  hold  of  essential 
facts  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
that  it  is  like  taking  a  thermometer  out 
of  the  cellar  into  the  sunlight  to  travel 
through  the  land  and  observe  the  rise 
of  our  civilian  morale."  Not  only  great 
general  movements  such  as  manufac- 
turing, ship-building  and  agricultural 
expansion,  but  the  small  personal 
efforts  of  the  poor  and  humtjle  and 
remote,  as  well,  came  under  his  eye. 
None  were  left  out  of  the  composite 
impression.  Children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  immigrants  vied  with  those  of 
the  oldest  American  ancestry.  Jews 
and  Christians  stood  side  by  side.  It 
must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  country  fur- 
nished many  more  than  its  quota  of 
soldiers  for  the  army  and  gave  lavishly 
of  its  means.  The  emotional  nature  of 


the  southern  Negro  and  the  stolid, 
determined  mind  of  the  Indian  on  the 
plains  were  stirred,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  energetic  effort.  Both  were 
creditably  represented  in  the  Army 
and  both  took  active  part  in  the  work 
at  home.  The  American  Indians,  re- 
ports show,  sent  into  military  service 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
males  of  military  age, — eighty-five  per 
cent,  volunteers.  Their  record  was  one 
of  efficiency  and  extreme  earnestness. 
In  addition,  the  Indians  subscribed  to 
the  first  three  Liberty  Loans  an  amount 
of  $13,000,000,  a  proportioi^  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  per  capita. 

THB  TIDE  WHICH  FLOWBD  ALONG  "THB 
AVSNUB  OF  THB  ALLIBS." 

Washington  has  been  aptly  repre- 
sented as  the  heart  of  the  national  war 
organism.  There  were  the  vast  central 
executive  forces  that  regulated  and 
supplied  all  the  great  systems  leading 
out  in  every  direction  to  the  ends  of 
the  land.  In  the  year  and  a  half  of 
accelerated  functioning,  the  population 
of  the  hitherto  quiet  city  was  increased 
by  about  one-third  and  administrative 
buildings  multiplied  as  if  by  magic.  If 
Washington  was  the  heart.  New  York 
may  be  thought  of  as  having  been 
"the  very  pulse  of  the  machine." 
Through  it  the  throbbing  elements  of 
life  passed,  caught  together  *  in  one 
flood  before  flowing  away  into  distant 
reaches  to  fulfil  their  ultimate  destiny. 
And,  there,  Fifth  Avenue  was  the  central 
channel  where  the  pulsing  never  ceased. 
In  it  was  reached  the  high  tide  of  the 
nation's  hopes  and  efforts.  In  it  were 
brought  together  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
May  those  days  be  never  forgotten, — 
**  Days  when,  as  Avenue  of  the  Allies, 
This  was  the  street  that  best  served  to 

express 
The  country's  soul.   The  magic  lingers 

yet 
Of  that  vast  patriotic  enterprise." 
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Chapter  LXXIII 

Relief  and  Welfare  Organizations 

BRIEF    MENTION  OF   THE    ORGANIZATIONS    WHICH    MIN- 
ISTERED TO  THE  MORAL,  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
WELFARE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 


T^HOUGH  the  main  energies  of  the 
*■  contending  nations  during  the 
War  were  devoted  to  destruction, 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  physical  suf- 
fering, and  for  the  spiritual,  moral, 
social  and  physical  welfare  of  individ- 
uals affected  by  the  war  were  more 
numerous  and  more  active  than  in  any 
previous  contest.  In  addition  to  the 
chaplains  and  the  medical  and  sanitary 
corps,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
armies  themselves,  a  host  of  civilians, 
both  m«n  and  women,  were  engaged  in 
relieving  suffering,  furnishing  moral 
and  material  aid,  and  providing  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  engaged  in  war  work,  or 
for  the  relatives  of  soldiers, 

THB  QUKSTIOH  OF  UORALB  RECOONIZBD 
AS  IMPORTANT. 

In  a  war  fought  not  by  professional 
soldiers,  but  by  the  manhood  of  the 
nations,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
attitude  of  the  men  toward  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
fight  was  all -important.  All  of  the 
intangible  things  which  constitute  what 
is  called  morale  (though  the  word 
should  properly  be  spelled  without  the 
final  letter)  were  important,  and  the 
military  leaders  eagerly  welcomed  all 
those  agencies  which  could  help  to 
maintain    the    pride,    confidence    and 


cheerfulness  of  the  soldiers  under  their 
dangers  and  hardships. 

In  the  British  and  American  armies 
the  work  of  the  chaplains  was  con- 
sidered extremely  important,  and  the 
number  appointed  as  a  part  of  the 
establishment  was  greatly  increased. 
So  far  as  possible  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  were  removed  and  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  chaplains  were  to  be 
found  working  among  the  soldiers  not 
only  in  the  camps  but  in  the  actual 
front  hne  trenches.  Among  the  Cana- 
dian chaplains  also  were  represented 
all  denominations  having  considerable 
strength  in  the  Dominion,  The  Aus- 
tralians in  addition  to  the  above 
appointed  a  considerable  number  of 
Salvation  Army  officers  as  chaplains. 
The  French  Army  did  not  provide 
chaplains  but  ministers  of  religion  of 
military  age  served  in  the  lines  with 
the  laity,  and  there  were  many  hun- 
dreds of  them. 

Many  of  these  chaplains  placed 
themselves  in  positions  of  the  greatest 
danger.  Some  were  accustomed  to 
accompany  the  men  whenever  an 
assault  was  made.  They  helped  to 
carry  the  wounded  back  of  the  lines, 
comforted  those  who  needed  their 
ministrations,  and  buried  the  dead. 
While  all  held  regular  services  when- 
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ever  practicable,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  was  done  with  men 
individually.  They  made  an  unusual 
record  and  dozens  received  decoration^ 
from  one  or  another  of  the  govern- 
ments. 

THB  RBD  CROSS  THB  MOST  lUPORTANT 
RBLIBF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  most  important  relief  organiza- 
tion was  the  Red  Cross  which  had 
been  at  the  front  and  behind  the  lines 


permitted  to  work  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries.  Naturally  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  single  country,  and  it 
was  permitted  to  continue  work  in  all 
countries  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war. 

THB     WORK     OF     THE     AUBRICAN     RBD 
CROSS. 

On  May  lo,  1917,  a  War  Council  of 
seven  members,  with  Henry  P.  Davi- 


CHAPLAIH  SOLLnrS,  TWEBTT-SCrra  omSIOH,  COITODCrmG  COMMumOH  SERVICE 


in  all  wars  since  its  organization.  An 
international  organization,  its  repre- 
sentatives were  found  in  every  coun- 
try. The  total  work  can  not  be  esti- 
mated now.  Not  until  histories  of 
what  was  done  in  every  separate  coun- 
try are  written  will  it  be  possible  to 
measure  definitely  the  whole  accom- 
plishment of  the  organization  in  the 
war.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  mentioned  in  several  other  chap- 
ters of  the  work.  It  is  fitting,  however, 
that  special  mention  of  the  organiza- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be 
given. 

As  the  United  States  was  not  at  war 
during   the   first    three   years   it   was 
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son  as  Chairman,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Red  Cross.  From  the 
headquarters  at  Washington  nation- 
wide activities  were  directed.  A  pre- 
war membership  of  about  500,000 
swelled  rapidly  until,  including  the 
Junior  organizations,  it  embraced  ap- 
proximately 31,000,000.  Active  work- 
ers numbered  over  8,000,000. 

After  the  collection  of  the  first  war 
fund  of  something  more  than  $100,000,- 
000,  in  June,  1917,  commissions  were 
sent  out  to  the  European  countries 
involved  in  the  war.  Arrangements 
and  appropriations  were  made  for 
relief  work  in  all  of  these   countries 
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among  civilians  and  prisoners  as  well 
as  fighting  forces.  Most  important  of 
all  was  the  work  in  France  for  which 
more  than  nine  thousand  persons  were 
enrolled.  Two  departments,  one  for 
Military  Affairs  and  one  for  Civil 
Affairs,  were  established.  The  former, 
besides  sustaining  military  and  con- 
valescent  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
diet  kitchens,  distributing  hundreds  of 


In  each  country  the  service  was 
adapted  to  the  particular  need  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances.  For  example, 
in  Italy,  even  before  the  permanent 
commission  was  installed,  a  great  ne- 
cessity for  help  arose  when  the  Austrian 
invasion  of  October.  1917.  sent  hosts  of 
villagers  from   their  homes  in   hasty, 
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thousands  of  dressings  weekly  and 
providing  a  supply  service  for  several 
thousand  hospitals,  maintained  can- 
teens at  the  front,  at  railroad  junctions 
and  in  Paris.  Many  millions  of  sol- 
diers were  served  with  refreshments  at 
these  centres  where  the  workers  were 
American  men  and  women.  The  civil- 
ian relief  department  took  part  in 
efforts  for  the  care  of  refugees,  recon- 
struction measures  in  devastated  areas, 
rescue  of  populations  in  time  of  attack, 
assistance  for  the  families  of  French 
soldiers,  especial  welfare  of  children, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  frequent  air  raids, 
day-and-night  service  for  quick  re- 
sponse to  alarms  was  undertaken  in 
several  cities. 


terrified  flight.  From  France  experi- 
enced American  Red  Cross  workers 
rushed  to  relieve  some  of  the  distress 
in  this  emergency.  Hurrying  forward 
ambulances,  soup-kitchens  and  car- 
loads of  supplies,  these  men  and  women 
heartily  labored  hand  in' hand  with 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  native 
relief  organizations  to  save  helpless 
thousands.  Later,  American  ambu- 
lances joined  those  of  the  Italian  corps 
and  the  British  Red  Cross  (which  had 
from  the  first  been  doing  valiant  ser- 
vice there)  on  the  Austro-Italian  front. 
In  Belgium,  while  attention  was 
given  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  Bel- 
gian soldiers,  the  principal  effort  was 
directed  toward  helping  to  care  for  the 
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feeble  and   the  young  and   to  rescue  aid  where  needed,  explain  to  them  the 

them  from  danger.    Schools  and  col-  best  methods  of  meeting  some  of  their 

onies  for  children  received  the  largest  problems,  fit  into  the  individual  case 

share.    In  Russia,  tn  the  Balkan  coun-  the  individual  solution.    The  Bureau 

tries,  in  Palestine, — in  twenty-five  for-  of  Information  kept  open  ways  of  com- 

eign  lands,  all  told — the  American  Red  munication    between    the    families   at 

Cross  has  done  earnest  and  devoted  home  and  the  men  in  camps  or  on  the 

work  for  sick  and  wounded,  helpless  field.  Often  much  anxiety  and  suflFering 

and  famished  humanity.  were  prevented  by  this  means.    The 


AH  nintOHPTC  PASTY 

Chu<s  uid  Tscrcadon  art  ptriuipt  mate  neMUur  to  iTiiton  thmn  to  othsr  Mtilian  In  tlu  wu  twciua  of  thali  •nan* 
titllj  naiia-iicUnc  work.  Heie  la  an  impromiihi  paEly  at  a  Red  CroM  reat  (aom.  Tke  moalc  waa  pleksd  np  on  tha 
(pur  ol  the  nuunanl  and  tba  canteen  (liU  are  Inritad  to  Join.  Courtesy  of  the  Red  Croai 

BOTH  FIELD  AND  HOME  SERVICE  DID  Cantccn  Servicc  looked  after  the  com- 

VALUABLE  WORK.  fort  of  men  during  their  transportation 

Field  Service  covered  many  minis-  to  and  from  camps.     Fifty-five  thou- 

trations  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  sand  women  workers  were  engaged  in 

soldiers  and  sailors.   They  received  not  feeding   and   cheering    the   troops   on 

only  garments  and  necessary  articles  their  journeys.     The   Motor   Service, 

but  things  providing  amusement  and  whose  uniformed  volunteer  drivers  gave 

entertainment— games,      books      and  no  less  than  sixteen  hours  a  week,  each, 

magazines,  tobacco  and  musical  instru-  was  occupied  in  carrying  men  and  sup- 

ments.    The  whole,  the  sick  and  the  plies  to  and  fro,  meeting  trains,  moving 

convalescent  were  looked  after.  wounded,   hurrying  officers  to   places  . 

Home  Service  had  too  many  branch-  of  appointment,   in   fact  on  countless 

es  of  usefulness  to  be  fully  dealt  with  errands. 

in  such  brief  space.  The  Civilian  Relief  rpHE   great   akmy   of   trained   lutD 

Department  sought  in  every  way  pos-  1     cross  Nunssa 

sible  to  bring  "wise  and  hopeful  ser-  The    primary   and    central    depart- 

vice    to    soldiers'    families" — to    help  ment,  of  course,  was  that  of  Nursing, 

them  to  self-support,  give  them  legal  With  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  as  director- 
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SAVED  FROM  THE  jnGGBRKAUT  OF  WAR 
S*fnf*(  cUldnD  of  Hukt  who  bm  bam  tnodnrtd  taon  Titnst  to  Dbuid,  Brittuv,  thste  to 
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general,  the  Red  Cross  nurses  met  their 
great  opportunity  for  heroic,  inestim- 
able service  most  nobly,  wherever  they 
were  needed.  Nearly  24,000  were  en- 
rolled for  this  work.  Besides,  there 
werei  numbers  of  supplementary,  un- 
trained nurses  ready  to  aid.  Sanitary 
improvement,  care  of  public  health, 
instruction  and  advice  in  dietetics, 
trainingfor  First  Aid — none  of  these 
fields  was  neglected. 


and  supplies  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  more  than  $400,000,000.  No 
value  can  be  placed  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  service  which  have  been  given 
without  stint  and  oftentimes  at  great 
sacrifice  by  millions  of  our  people." 

THE      WBI-H-ARE      OROANIZATIONS      AND 
THIIR  METHODS. 

Coming  to  the  organizations  with  a 
purpose  less  purely  spiritual  than  that 
of  the  chaplains,  and  not  so  distinctly 


WHTTB-SOBED  MBSSEHGEBS  OF  MERCY 
Of  mU  lb«  mviuicablB  pafauitt  that  lure  awdpt  iloaff  tlw  metropDlitan  tlioToucli'ue  between  Byinnthetfc  thrcMi(% 
none  perlupa  mi  ■*»  much  mote  ImpreHire  than  thu  ol  lone  ohila  Linea  ol  KM  Crou  a-antu  taa  winkare. 

The  activities  of  the  Woman's  Bu-  designed  to  relieve  suffering  as  that  of 
reau,  preparing,  packing  and  trans-  the  Red  Cross,  we  have  a  number  of 
mitting  the  supplies,  has  been  men-  so-called  welfare  organizations.  All  of 
tioned  elsewhere.  Of  the  women  all  these  did  good  work  at  first  in  the  train- 
over  the  country  President  Wilson  said  ing  camps  and  later  abroad  as  well, 
they  were  "  busy  every  night  and  every  fn  the  United  States  they  were  offi- 
day  doing  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  cially  recognized  and  at  first  functioned 
busy  with  a  great  eagerness  to  find  out  through  the  Commission  on  Training 
the  most  serviceable  thing  to  do,  busy  Camp  Activities. 

with    a    forgetfulness   of   all    the   old  »-pHE   commission  on  training  camp 

frivolities  of  their  social  relationships,  1     activities, 

ready  to  curtail  the  duties  of  the  house-  In    April,     1917,    Secretary    Baker 

hold  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  appointed  a  Commission  on  Training 

to  this  common  work."  Camp  Activities  under  the  chairman- 

In  his  statement  upon  retiring  from  ship  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.    Three 

the  chairmanship  of  the  War  Council,  months'   later   Secretary   Daniels   ap- 

Mr.  Davison  announced:  "During  the  pointed  a  similar  Commission  for  the 

past   nearly   twenty-one    months   the  Navy  under  the  same  chairman.    The 

American  people  have  given   in  cash  two-fold  task  of  the  Commission  was 
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to  supply  the  normal  things  of  life  to  "T-hb  work  of  thb  amrsicak  library 
neatly  a  million  and  a  half  young  men      ■*■     association. 

in  training  camps,  and  to  keep  the  To  the  American  Library  Association 
environs  of  the  camps  clean  and  the  Commission  instinctively  turned 
wholesome.  for  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and 

In    these    two   activities   the   Com-     reading  facilities  for  the  troops.    Re- 
mission employed  to  a  great  extent  the     sponse    was    prompt    and     generous. 
machinery  of  organization  and  agen-     Even  before  the  Government's  appeal 
cies    hitherto    interested    along    such     the  Association  had  already  organized 
lines,  and  except  where  necessary  did     in  June  to  provide  library  buildings  in 
not  create  new  machinery.    To 
theY.  M.C.A..  the  K.  of  C, 
and  later  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Commission  looked 
to  supply  a  large  share  of  the 
club   life   and    entertainment. 
Other  agencies  recognized  were 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  War  Camp 
Community    Service.      Some- 
thing will  be  said  of  each  in 
turn. 

THBATRICAI.  AND  MUSICAL  BN- 
TBRTAINMBNT3  PROVIDBD. 

In  addition  the  Commission 
built  Liberty  Theatres  in  34, 
camps,  equipped  with  all  neces- 
sary paraphernalia  and  placed 
them  under  the  charge  of  resi- 
dent managers.  A  trifling 
charge  was  made  and  many  of 
the  foremost  actors  and  act- 
resses of  the  country  volun- 
teered their  services.  Marc 
Klaw,  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger, 
acted  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  organization  and 
booking.     Besides  the  regular 

performances,  dramatic  direc-  japahbse  bed  CROSS  HTOSES  m  PRABCE 

tors  m  every  camp  encouraged 

local  talent  so  that  the  men  when  the  chief  cantonments.  Under  Dr. 
they  went  overseas  would  be  equipped  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
with  the  means  of  self-entertainment,     gress,     the    work    was    quickly    put 

Community-singing  was  also  de-  through.  By  January,  1918,  most  of 
veloped  as  a  definite  aid  in  promoting  the  buildings  in  the  32  chief  canton- 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps.  In  every  ments  had  been  erected.  They  were  of 
army  camp  and  naval  station,  the  wood,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
commission  placed  a  song-leader,  and  forty  feet  wide,  well  suited  to  their 
wonderful  results  were  obtained.  A  purpose,  and  capable  of  containing 
National  Committee  on  Army  and  from  15,000  to  30,000  volumes  on 
Navy  Music  was  appointed  and  "Songs  every  sort  of  subject.  In  addition  to 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors"  was  com-  the  libraries  housed  in  separate  build- 
piled.  The  chorus  singing  was  surpris-  ings  the  Association  allowed  the  other 
ingly  good  and  thrilled  all  those  who  organizations  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
heard  it  at  the  camps.  nearest  camp  library,  with  anywhere 
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from  500  to  2000  books.    Small  camps  Library   privileges   were   absolutely 

and  posts,  naval  and  marine  stations  free.   Above  every  case  of  books  was  a 

and    vessels    were    supplied    with    li-  card: 

braries,  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  houses  "These  books  come  to  us  overseas 

provided  with   books.     Particular  at-  from  home.  To  read  them  isa  privilege. 

tention   was   given    to   the   hospitals;  To  restore  them  promptly  unabused  is 

special    librarians   were   appointed    in  a  duty. 

every  camp  as  well   as  in   base  and  (signed)     John  J,  Pershing." 

debarkation   hospitals.  Besides  the  50  tons  space  allowed  on 


of  maa  vha  were 


A  SARDIITUIT  WELCOME  FOR 
ttdl,  ia  Sudioli,  thia  pictBt**qua  potip, 
mwar  at  Ilia  fronl,  sathaieil  to  peat  t 


With  the  sailing  of  the  troops  over- 
seas, the  work  was  extended.  Dr.  M. 
L.  Raney,  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  went  over  and  arranged 
with  Admiral  Sims  for  library  service 
to  the  navy  in  its  bases,  aviation  fields, 
mine-sweeping  bases  and  battleships. 
Visiting  Army  Headquarters  Dr. 
Raney  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
official  endorsement  of  his  plan  by 
General  Pershing,  who  allotted  50 
ship  tons  per  month  free  cargo  for  the 
books,  and  added  the  duty  of  receiving 
the  books  to  the  work  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.  A  ware- 
house was  promptly  built  at  one  of 
the  great  debarkation  ports,  and  head- 
quarters set  up  in  Paris. 
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Counosy  Red  CriKs  Maguine 

each  transport,  a  collection  for  the  use 
of  the  men  on  the  voyage  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.C.A.  Secre- 
taries. 

To  organize  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional life  of  the  communities  adjacent 
to  the  training  camps  the  Commission 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  purpose  was  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  communities  in  the 
young  men  in  camp,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  social  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  camps. 

/-^ROANIZBD  ATHLBTICS  IN  EVERY  CAUP 


Within  the  camps  the  Commission 
appointed  sport-directors  and  boxing 
instructors  and  built  up  organized 
athletics  so  that  every  man  had  the 
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opportunity  of  some  special  kind  in 
his  leisure  time.  Boxing  was  especially 
encouraged  not  only  for  its  excellence 
as  a  sport  but  for  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  bayonet  fighting.  Funds  for 
various  sporting  equipment  were  even- 
tually partially  subscribed  by  the 
government  and  partly  by  voluntary 
subscription. 

Suppressive  work  in  dealing  with 
vicious  conditions  was  handled  by 
direct  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission assisted  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  of  New 
York,  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  of 
New  England,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association.  The  special  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  presence  of  young 
girls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  was 
handled  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Protective  Work  attached  to 
the  Commission.  Within  a  short  time 
this  work  showed  remarkable  results:  a 
large  number  of  cities  abolished  their 
red  light  districts,  and  remodeled  their 
laws  and  administrative  machinery  for 
dealing  with  prostitution  and  the 
liquor  traffic. 

THB  IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
AMONG  WOMEN. 

Much  was  done  to  serve  the  soldiers* 
families  who  visited  the  camps  in  the 
establishment  of  hostess  houses  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Provided  with  attractive 
sitting  and  rest-rooms  and  a  cafeteria, 
they  furnished  a  place  where  the  fight- 
ing men  might  meet  their  women-folk 
who  visited  them  in  camp. 

War  conditions  entailed  abnormal 
surroundings  for  women,  as  for  men.  In 
the  munition  cantonments  and  fac- 
tories numbers  of  them  were  as  com- 
pletely robbed  of  their  background  of 
social  life  as  were  the  soldiers  in  train- 
ing camps,  and  for  their  relief  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  provided  recreation  build- 
ings  with  rest-rooms,  gymnasia,  cafe- 
teria, etc.  In  this  respect,  moreover, 
the  work  for  colored  women  was  the 
same  as  for  the  white.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A, 
was  also  responsible  for  the  many 
young  women,  telephone  operators, 
stenographers  and  the  like,  serving 
with  the  armies  or  with  other  welfare 
organizations  abroad,  and  for  women 
engaged*  in  French  war  industries. 


THE  SALVATION    ARMY    THB    MOST   POP- 
ULAR  ORGANIZATION. 

The  military  form  of  its  organization 
was  a  particular  advantage  to  the 
Salvation  Army  in  taking  up  its  duties 
at  the  front.  With  a  National  War 
Board  for  direction  of  its  war  activi- 
ties, operating  from  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  it  co-operated 
with  all  the  other  agencies  for  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  forces  on  sea  and  on 
land.  Forty-four  ambulances  were 
provided  and  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  several  hundred  tons  of 
supplies  were  shipped  to  Europe  every 
month.  At  no  time  was  there  a  large 
force  of  American  Salvation  Army 
workers  overseas — ^less  than  two  hun- 
dred— but  their  influence  there  as  well 
as  on  this  side  of  the  sea  was,  never- 
theless, far-reaching  and  most  cheering. 
At  debarkation  points,  in  camps  and 
hospitals,  and  under  fire  at  the  front, 
they  shared  hardship  and  danger  so  as 
to  help  supply  the  men  with  home 
comforts  and  attentions.  Paper  and 
envelopes,  post-cards,  chocolate,  fruit 
and  other  commodities  were  distrib- 
uted; money,  telegrams  and  other  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  to  families  of 
soldiers;  but,  most  welcome  in  some 
ways,  and  most  distinctive,  were  the 
doughnuts  and  apple-pies  cooked  under 
the  most  unpromising  conditions  by 
Salvation  Lasses  and  supplied,  fresh 
and  toothsome,  to  hungry  Yankee  lads 
— a  homely  service  that  was  not  for- 
gotten. Sometimes  a  metal  wheel- 
barrow served  as  a  stove.  Sometimes 
a  German  field-kitchen  was  made  to 
do  duty  for  its  captors.  Always  the 
sight  was  welcomed  with  cheers. 

The  overseas  work  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  S.  Barker. 
At  home,  in  addition  to  preparing 
numbers  of  garments,  comfort  kits, 
etc.,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross 
or  otherwise,  the  Salvation  Army  set 
up  huts  and  hostels  where  they  wel- 
comed and  cared  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
en  route,  furnishing  them  with  club- 
life  and  arranging  sight-seeing  trips,  as 
well  as  providing  them  with  food  and 
shelter.  One  particular  service  was 
that  of  supplying  civilian  clothing  to 
demobilized  troops. 
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■iTtTAK  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE.  munitics  frequented  by  soldiers  from 

**  the  camps  and  sailors  on  shore  leave. 

Supplementary  to  the  Training  Later,  it  was  most  valuable  in  helping 
Camp  Activities  and  undertaken  at  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  long  con- 
the  request  of  the  Commissions,  the  valescence  for  those  in  the  hospitals 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  under  while  recovering  from  illness  or  wounds, 
the  control  of  the  Playground  and  tkwish  wblfarb  board. 
Recreation    Association    of    America,     J 

worked    outside    the    camps    for    the         For  the  especial  care  of  men  of  the 
protection  and   entertainment  of  sol-     Jewish  faith  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 

of  which  the  late  Colonel 
Harry  Cutler  was  chairman, 
made  ample  provision.  In  the 
I  camps  fifty  buildings  offered 
opportunities  for  rest,  for  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  for  recre- 
ation. Auditoriums  for  lec- 
tures, concerts  and  theatrical 
performances  made  for  relax- 
ation and  refreshment.  Classes 
were  organized  for  the  study  of 
various  subjects.  All  the  ac- 
tivities in  training  -  station, 
camp,  or  cantonment,  were 
under  the  direction  of  trained 
workers.  In  cities,  branch  or- 
ganizations operated  commun- 
ity centres,  providing  comfort- 
able and  cheery  surroundings 
for  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  sojourning  there.  In 
all  the  Board  had  about  600 
workers  in  uniform  besides 
many  volunteers  for  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  time,  and 
erected  fifty  huts  in  France  or 
in  the  occupied  sections  of 
Germany.  The  privileges  of 
these  were  offered  to  all  sol- 
diers regardless  of  creed,  and 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
offer.  No  organization  was 
diers  and  sailors  on  leave.  In  a  great '  more  useful  and  none  was  better  man- 
number  of  cities,  centres  of   this  or-    aged. 

ganization  were  established  where  the  The  most  prominent,  however,  of  all 
men  might  be  provided  with  com-  the  welfare  organizations  were  the 
fortable  sleeping  quarters,  food  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Col- 
reasonable  prices,  information  bureaus,  umbus.  Their  work  was  so  large  and 
clubroom  advantages  and  amusements,  embodied  so  many  fields  that  more 
Sight-seeing  tours,  visits  to  ball  games,  extended  notice  must  be  given, 
theatre  parties,  and  social  entertain-  The  experience  of  Jewish  societies  in 
ment  in  private  homes  were  arranged  welfare  work  among  their  co-religion- 
to  keep  them  interested  and  make  them  ists  in  times  of  peace  made  the  workers 
feel  welcome.  The  work,  which  was  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  especially 
very  largely  carried  on  by  volunteers,  efficient  in  work  with  the  soldiers. 
met  hearty  co-operation  in  the  com-  Their  badge  was  the  Star  of  David. 
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The  National  Catholic  War  Council 


By  Michael  Williams 

Editor  Natiooal  Catholic  War  Council  Btiiletin 


r^NLY  a  brief  review  of  the  main 
features  of  the  patriotic  activities 
and  war  relief  work  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  is  possible  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter;  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  well  organized  nature 
of  that  work,  the  whole  subject  may  be 
covered  in  a  general  way  without  detri- 
ment to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
chief  factor  of  the  Catholic  war  effort, 
namely,  the  harmony  of  that  effort 
with  the  cause  for  which  the  nation 
fought  and  which  it  triumphantly 
vindicated. 

First,  however,  in  order  to  gain  a 
truthful  comprehension  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Catholic  Church  leaders, 
their  clergy,  and  the  laity  accomplished 
their  portion  of  the  war  work  of  the 
nation,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  a  prompt  and  determined  readi- 
ness to  face  and  deal  with  their  duties 
as  citizens  in  time  of  war  had  been  in- 
culcated in  Catholics  with  all  the  au- 
thority and  by  means  of  all  the  teach- 
ing agencies  of  the  Church  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca as  a  nation. 

THB  ACTION  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  TAKBN 
IN  WASHINGTON. 

Twelve  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  on  April  i8,  1917,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  assembled  for  their, 
annual  meeting  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  and  sent  a  let- 
ter to  President  Wilson  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : 

"Standing  firmly  upon  our  solid 
Catholic  tradition  and  history,  from 
the  very  foundation  of  this  nation,  we 
affirm  in  this  hour  of  stress  and  trial 
our  most  sacred  and  sincere  loyalty 
and  patriotism  toward  our  country, 
our  government,  and  our  flag. 

"Acknowledging  gladly  the  grati- 
tude that  we  have  always  felt  for  the 
protection  of  our  spiritual  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  our  Catholic  institu- 
tions, under  the  flag,  we  pledge  our 
devotion  and  our  strength  in  the  main- 


tenance of  our  country's  glorious 
leadership,  in  these  possessions  and 
principles  which  have  been  America's 
proudest  boast. 

"Inspired  neither  by  hate  nor  fear, 
but  by  the  holy  sentiments  of  truest 
patriotic  fervor  and  zeal,  we  stand 
ready,  we  and  all  the  flock  committed 
to  our  keeping,  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  possible  with  our  President  and 
our  national  government,  to  the  end 
that  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  liberty 
may  triumph  and  that  our  beloved 
country  may  emerge  from  this  hour 
of  test  stronger  and  nobler  than  ever. " 

The  President  in  his  reply  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  said :  ' '  The  very  remark- 
able resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Archbishops  of  the  United 
States  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
Catholic  University  on  April  eighteenth 
last,  a  copy  of  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  warms  my  heart 
and  makes  me  very  proud  indeed  that 
men  of  such  large  influence  should 
act  in  so  large  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  so  admirable  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  our  common  cotintry.  ** 

THB  PROVED  VALUE  OF  THB  PLEDGE  OF 
LOYALTY. 

Spontaneously,  and  as  a  matter  of" 
inevitable  action  springing  from  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  no  less  worthy 
fruits  could  issue,' one' great  and  power- 
ful part  of  the  population,  the  seven- 
teen millions  of  Catholics,  were  thus 
committed  by  '  thetr  leaders .  to  the 
cause  of  their  country;  the  first  of  the 
religious  bodies  of;the  land  to  volun- 
teer for  service. 

A  pledge  given  in  all  good  faith" 
may  yet  remain  unfulfilled,  or  at  least 
but  partly  accomplished.  Whdt  the 
Catholic  pledge  actually  amounted  to 
was  authoritatively  stated  two  years 
after  the  Great  War  had  been  tri- 
umphantly brought  to  a  close  when  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  assembled  in 
conference  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  in  Washington,  for  the 
first    time    since    the    Third    Plenary 
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Coundl  in  1884,  issued  a  Pastoral  Let- 
ter to  their  dergy  and  faithful  people, 
in  which  they  said : 

"The  traditional  patriotiBm  of  our 
Catholic  people  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated in  the  day  of  their  country's 
trial  and  we  look  with  pride  upon  the 
record  which  proves  as  no  mere  protes- 


ABCHBISHOP  PATRICK  J.  HATES 
AichUihop  Hayat  et  the  Diectst  of  Hsw  Tar 
nude  Ctuplkin  Bishop  by  the  Pope  ind  rii 
diction  oTei  aU  Catholic  ChapUlai  with  thi 
the  Uoit>d£utsa.  ®  C.  Smiib 

tation  could  prove  the  devotion  of 
American  Catholics  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

Continuing,  the  Pastoral  Letter  out- 
lines the  means  by  which  the  high 
idealism  and  spiritual  inspiration  of 
the  call  to  the  Catholics  on  the  part  of 
their  leaders  were  translated  into  terms 
of  action. 

"  To  our  Chaplains  especially  we  give 
the  credit  that  is  their  due  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  obligations. 
In  the  midst  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
under    the    new    and    trying    circum- 
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stances  which  war  inevitably  brings, 
they  acted  as  priests. 

"The  account  of  our  men  in  the 
service  adds  a  new  page  to  the  record 
of  Catholic  loyalty.  It  is  what  we 
expected  and  what  they  took  for 
granted.  But  it  has  a  significance  that 
will  be  fairly  appreciated  when  normal 
conditions  return.  To  many  assertions 
it  answers  with  one  plain  fact." 

Sows  OF  THB  DIFnCULTIBS  WHICH  WBU 
OVBRCOUB. 

The  complex  and  unprecedented 
problems  of  war  relief  and  civic  co- 
operation with  the  government  which 
characterized  the  Great  War,  con- 
fronted Catholics  with  difficulties  of 
an  (speda)  kind.  The  doing  of  their 
duties  as  individuals,  and  as  citizens, 
was  not  the  problem.  Although  form- 
ing only  one-tifth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion at  most  (and  probably  only  about 
one-sixth  part),  the  Catholics  con- 
tributed about  one -quarter  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Over  one  million  Catholics  were  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  But  there  was 
lacking  a  mechanism  for  their  united 
national  co-ofjeration,  as  Catholics, 
with  the  various  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  of  war  relief. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  had  laid 
down  lines  of  national  service  before 
the  war  which  provided  channels  for 
Catholic  activity  when  the  great  war 
came.  When  the  American  troops 
were  summoned  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, the  Knights  of  Columbus  had 
begun  the  work  of  building  recreational 
halls  that  would  serve  as  well  for  re- 
ligious services  in  the  various  camps, 
and  it  was  felt  that  such  a  civic  co- 
operation promoted  effectively  the 
physical  morale  and  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  troops. 

TBB  KNIOHTS  OP  COLUHBUB  THX  FIRST 
RBCOONUBD  AOBNCY. 

W^th  the  opening  of  the  world  war 
the  National  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  took  up  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Government  the  work  of 
providing  centres  in  all  camps,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  enlisted  men. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  volunteered 
the  services  of  their  Order,  and  that 
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organization  was  named  as  one  of  the     National  Catholic  War  Council.     It 
governmental  agencies  for  the  work.         was  through   the  National   Catholic 

In  the  General  Convention  of  Catho-  War  Coundt  that  the  proper  and 
lies  of  the  United  States — held  in  authoritative  direction  of  all  the  multi* 
Washington,  August  12,  1917,  for  the  form  activities  of  Catholics  was  ao- 
purpose  of  considering  how  organized  complished. 
Catholics  might  best 
help  the  Government 
win  the  war — it  was 
unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  should  be 
selected  as  the  repre- 
sentative Catholic  body 
to  continue  the  special 
work  they  had  under- 
taken. Delegates  from 
most  of  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  States,  from 
forty  National  Catho- 
lic organizations  and 
representatives  of  the- 
Catholic  Press  Associa- 
tion, also  expressed 
unanimously  theiropin- 
ion  that  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States 
should  create  a  na- 
tional organization  to 
study,  co-ordinate,  un- 
ify, and  put  in  opera- 
tion all  Catholic  activi- 
ties incidental  to  the 
war. 

The  Catholic  body  in 
this  respect  was  like  the 
National  Government, 
and  like  other  religious 
denominations.  Th  e 
Government  showed  two  prihces  op  the  church 
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tional  Commission  on  ' 
Training  Camp  Activitlt 
and  Navy.  This  Commission  success- 
fully co-ordinated  the  heads  and  repre-  The  National  Catholic  War  Council 
sentatives  of  many  social  and  welfare  was  intended  not  to  control,  but  to 
organizations.  The  Protestant  religious  direct;  not  to  hinder  or  minimize,  but 
bodies  followed  this  example  by  form-  to  co-ordinate,  to  promote,  and  to 
ing"  The  War  Time  Commission  of  the  inspire;  not  to  rule  in  a  bureaucratic 
Federal  Coundl  of  Churches,"  in  which  fashion,  but  to  fadlitate,  to  speed  up, 
all  the  Protestant  bodies  are  induded,  and  to  suggest  new  means  of  accom- 
even  the  ITnitarians  and  Universalists.  plishing  Catholic  national  action  as 
Thejewishbodysolvedtheirproblemby  the  need  for  it  should  arise.  There- 
establishing  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  fore,  it  had  to  embrace  the  entire 
The  Catholics  gave  thdr  answer  in  the  oi^anization.  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Hence,  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  was  composed  first  of  the  four- 
teen archbishops,  or  metropolitans,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  territory  covered  by 
their  sees  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  enumeration:  James  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more; John  Cardinal  Farley  (deceased), 
Archbishop  of  New  York;  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of 
Boston;  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland 
(deceased),  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul; 
Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque;  Most  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Christie,  Archbishop  of  Port- 
land; Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis;  Most.  Rev. 
Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  Archbishop  of 
Milwaukee;  Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  Most.  Rev. 
John  B.  Pitaval,  Archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe;  Most  Rev.  John  W.  Shaw,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans;  Most  Rev. 
Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia;  Most.  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco; 
Most  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago.  With  the 
direct  heavy  burdens  of  their  own  sees, 
and  the  great  distances  to  be  covered 
for  a  common  meeting,  it  was  impossible 
for  this  body  to  direct  war  work.  Con- 
sequently they  appointed,  with  power 
to  act,  an  administrative  committee  of 
four  bishops:  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Mul- 
doon  of  Rockford,  Illinois;  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Schrembs  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  of  New 
York,  and  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Russell 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It 
was  the  office  of  this  body  to  be  a  high 
court  of  general  control  and  direction. 
All  four  of  these  bishops  had  also  the 
work  of  their  immediate  dioceses  to  do, 
and  necessarily  their  supervision  of 
such  a  labor  as  national  war  relief,  was 
of  a  general  character. 

The  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  war  relief  work,  therefore,  was 
left  to  two  sub-committees;  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
which  had  for  its  field  all  activities 
within  the  camps,  including  the  direc- 
tion of  camp  secretaries,  and  of  over- 
seas work;  and  the  Committee  on  Spe- 
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rial  War  Activities  which,  to  put  it 
briefly  and  by  way  of  exclusion,  had 
for  its  field  all  that  is  not  included  in 
the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  funds  of  the  Knights^of  Columbus, 
and  the  expenditure  of  them,  were  put 
under  the  control  of  that  organization. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of 
the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activi- 
ties. It  will  be  «een,  that  both  com- 
mittees were  left  to  do  their  inde- 
pendent work  and  carry  on  their  own 
administration.  Both  were  held  re- 
sponsible by  a  higher  authority,  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  with 
this  committee  both  met  at  intervals 
for  conferences  and  survey  of  the  en- 
tire work  through  an  advisory  board, 
composed  of  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, six  representatives  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  six  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  War  Activities. 

THB  RELATION  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  QOVBRNBAENT. 

The  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities  was  further  and  necessarily 
connected  with  Governmental  activi- 
ties owing  to  the  fact  that  its  Chair- 
man had  been  appointed  as  the  Catho- 
lic representative  on  the  Committee  of 
Six.  This  Committee  was  interde- 
nominational and  was  composed  of 
the  following:  The  Rev.  John  J.  Burke, 
of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
Chairman;  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association; 
Bishop  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  of  the 
Episcopal  War  Time  Commission; 
Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  and 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Federated 
Council  of  Churches;  and  Colonel 
Harry  Cutler,  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board.  This  Cortimittee  was  an  advis- 
ory committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities. 

In  August,  1918,  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  decided  to 
recognize  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  as  an  official  agent  of  the 
Government  in  war  welfare  work. 
This  did  not  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
the  official  recognition  already  ex- 
tended to  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
nor  was  it  intended  as  any  unfavor- 
able criticism  of  the  work  of  the  latter, 
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but  the  Government  decided — in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Baker — "to  recog- 
nize not  only  the  child>  but  the  parent 
of  the  child." 

The  National  Catholic  War  Coundl 
was  at  liberty  to  appoint  its  a^nts  in 
war  welfare  work  and  this  it  did — 
renaming  the  two  agencies  that  it  had 
employed  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence — the  Committee  on  Knights 


H°' 


A  Committee  on  Men's  Activities,  a 
sub-committee  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  seven  principal  branches  which 
canalized  the  executive  energy  of  the 
main  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Men's  Oi^anizations  dealt  with  all 
Catholic  men's  oi^anizations,  other 
than  the  Knightsof  Columbus,  through- 


SOLDIERS  ODTSIDB  A  KHIGHTS  OF  COLHUBUS  HTTT 

Tha  Eni|Iit>  of  Columbua  hid  minr  hut*  In  tha  wta  loaa,  whar*  all  toldien  vara  cardial]*  waic 

■aciaUilaa  and  other  help«ti.     Tbonunda  of  Monda  of  tobacco.  chocoUta,  candy,  and  oOiaT  imatl  luiiuiM 
wciB  dlatrlbutadat  theie  eiDtTM.    Iniida  tha  ^nti  thare  wata  Ota  and  Utht,  asala  ud  Ublaa  vrorldad  wilh 


.   Bntertalninenta  id  i 

of  Columbus  Activities  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Special  War  Activities. 

With  what  thoroughness  all  fields 
were  covered  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  survey  of  the  Committee  on 
Special  War  Activities.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  chairman;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  H.  T.  Drumgocle;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor    Edward    A.    Kelly;    Rev. 


out  the  country.  How  necessary  this 
work  of  co-ordination  was  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
Catholic  men's  associations  in  the 
United  States,  All  of  them  in  ^eater 
or  less  degree  were  employed  in  war 
work.  The  Committee  on  Men's 
Activities  informed  itself  as  to  what 
each  organization  was  doing;  also  what 
it  was  best  fitted  to  do ;  and  armed  with 


William  J.  Kerby;  John  G.  Agar,  and  this  knowledge  it  was  able  to  direct 
Michael  J,  Slattery,  executive  secre-  each  organization  as  to  the  most  needed 
tary.  It  goes  without  saying  that  work  in  its  own  community.  In  this 
every  member  of  the  committee  was  way  the  Catholic  clubs  throughout  the 
deeply  interested.  country  were   utilized   for  the  enter- 
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tainment  and  repose  of  the  soldiers  Christmas  Red  Cross  Membership 
and  sailors,  and  the  members  of  the  Drive  received  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
s  local  organizations  contributed  port  of  the  Catholic  Church  through- 
out  the  country." 

THE    BNEROV    AND    2BAI.    OF    CATHOLIC 
WOMEN  ALSO  OROANIZEO. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Men's  Organiza- 
tions applies  as  well  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee    on    Women's'  Activities. 


their  personal  services. 

They  were  instructed  how  to  co- 
oj>erate  with  the  local  branches  of  the 
Fosdick  Commission;  how  to  better, 
when  necessary,  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  camps  in  their  neighborhood; 
how  to  provide  entertainment  under 


IK  THE  BASIUCA  AT  DOHRBHT-LA-PnCELLE 

In  moderD  tlmsi  ■  bailUu  lui  b*«n  eractad  on  ■  UU  near  Donuamr  wharo  Joan  o 

hatid  Ih*  Tolcai  talUof  her  of  tha  atianta  miailen  ah*  wai  (o  parform.    BTerytUni  com 
of  Oilaaiw  waa  Istsaaalj  Intareillns  to  Ih*  Anericui  xildlen  who  nat  iUHoaaa  in  t 


ia  aald  Ural  to  ha*« 


Knights  of  Columbus  direction  in  the 
camps;  how  to  help  the  Travelers' 
Aid;  how  to  recruit  secretaries  for 
camp  work  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
how  to  co-operate  in  governmental 
activities,  such  as  the  loan  drives,  or 
Red  Cross  campaigns.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  united,  national  co-opera- 
tion of  Catholics,  guided  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  War  Council,  was 
shown,  among  many  other  utterances, 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  its  letter  of  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  in  which  itstated  that,  "The 
Catholic  Church  has  rendered  inval- 
uable service  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,"  and,  in  a  later  letter,  "The 
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More  than  four  thousand  women's 
organizations  were  registered  and  the 
multiform  ways  in  which  Catholic 
women  helped  the  Government  win  the 
war  were  nationally  co-ordinated.  It 
was  through  this  committee  that  the 
highly  important  work  of  building  and 
maintaining  visitors'  houses  at  various 
camps  where  they  were  most  ne^ed 
was  carried  on,  together  with  the 
equally  urgent  task  of  establishing 
community  houses  in  various  centres 
where  they  were  roost  required.  In 
addition  there  was  the  preparing,  the 
dispatching,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
overseas  workers,  three  units  of  which 
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were  sent  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium     from  the  standpoint  of  Catholic  prin- 
and  Poland.   The  workers  for  the  vis-     ciples,  the  pronouncement  made  by  the 
Four   Bi5ho[}s   of  the   Administrative 
Committee  attracted  international  at- 


itors'  houses,  the  overseas  units  and 
the  community  houses  were  trained  at 
the  National  Catholic  Service  School 
at  Clifton,  Washington, 

Throug:h  other  sub -committees  of 
the  antral  Special  Activities  Com- 
mittee the  Council  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  reconstruction  activities 


tention,  and  ran  through  three  editions 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  each. 

THE    KNIQHTS    OF    COLUMBUS    ALKBADY 
PRSPARBD  TO  SERVE. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  had  already  re- 


THE  LAST  TSIBUTE  FOR  FALLEN  COMRADE 
HeieKaVMend  MatthawJ.  Valih,  Cluptaln,  IT.  8.  A.,  is  Bhewa  condDctliii  ths  bniUl  (erricei  oth  Bdmiind  Len- 
aon,  ■  E.  C.  SeGretirr.    Sometimei  th«  itlandiuica  at  ■  burial  mi  latce;  alathara  oaljt  taw  coDld  be  praaant. 
Sometimea  tha  laat  aarrlcaa  waia  condDcted  whUs  iheUa  vara  dTopp&t  In  Uia  nalshboihiwd.    Fathar  Haiih 
and  HoBilcner  ConDallr  *!•  OB  the  talt  ud  rlfbt  of  the  aSdallDf  prieil.  U.  S.  Official 

of  the  government ;  opening  and  main-  ceived  their  diploma  of  graduation  as 

taining  a  country-wide  system  of  em-  qualified   agents   in   war   relief   work 

ployment  bureaus  and  of  workingmen's  through  their  service  to  the  men  of  the 

clubs,    called    "Everyman's    Clubs,"  Regular   Army   and    National   Guard 

and  a  number  of  vocational  training  at  the  Mexican  border.    Eagerly  they 

schools  at  the  Catholic  University  and  welcomed    the    new    opportunity 


elsewhere.  Many  pamphlets  on  im- 
portant aspects  of  social  service  prob- 
lems, notably  the  famous  "  Reconstruc- 
tion Programme,"  were  published  and 
distributed  widely,  in  addition  to  a. 
monthly  Bulletin. 


serve.  They  had  the  oi^anization,  the 
machinery,  and  the  will  to  accomplish 
great  things.  The  Hierarchy  gave 
them  the  fullest  endorsement,  and  with 
that  as  their  good  will  capital,  they  sub- 
ibed  their  own  initial  war  fund  and 


The  Reconstruction  Programme  calls  commenced  their  work.  Instantly  their 
for  a  special  word  of  consideration,  repute  guaranteed  them  public  favor, 
Dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  and  when  at  length  they  appealed  to 
labor  and  capital  in  their  social  aspects,     the  general  public  Tor  funds  in  individ- 
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ual  state  jurisdiction  drives,  the  sup- 
port they  received  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Briefly,  instead  of 
obtaining  three  million  dollars  as  they 
had  at  first  hoped,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  independent  war  drive  re- 
sulted in  over  fourteen  million  dollars. 

As  rapidly  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, they  translated  every  dollar  of 
this  fund  into  services  for  the  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Buildings  in 
every  large  camp  in  this  country  were 
quickly  erected,  equipped  and  manned, 
and  through  every  phase  of  camp  life 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  men  were 
known  as  energetic  friends  of  the  sol- 
dier, never  so  much  as  when  the  influ- 
enza plague  swept  through  the  camps 
and  demanded  heroic  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  would  truly 
earn  the  title  of  patriot. 

When  William  J.  Mulligan,  chair- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Com- 
mittee on  War  Activities,  went  over- 
seas with  Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney,  su- 
preme chaplain  of  the  organization, 
the  work  of  the  Knights  with  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  was  definite- 
ly extended  so  that  it  embraced  all  the 
leading  points  of  disembarkation  and 
followed  the  movements  of  troops 
through  training  and  rest  areas  to  the 
very  front  of  battle. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THS  ACTIVITIBS  OF  THB 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  a  few  months  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  service  was  known  to  prac- 
tically every  man  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  On  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  Knights  had  approx- 
imately eight  hundred  workers  abroad. 
The  Knights  were  the  first  American 
war  relief  workers  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Germany  with  the  American 
army  of  occupation.  They  instituted 
clubs  in  Italy,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ire- 
land, Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  Knights  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty  points  of  op)eration  overseas. 
Over  one  thousand  secretaries  consti- 
tuted the  personnel  of  these  establish- 
ments. At  home  the  Knights  had  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  buildings  in 
home  camps,  manned  by  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  secretaries.  In  all  the 
large   cities   the   Knights   maintained 
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service  stations,  and  this  feature  of 
their  work  was  emphasized  in  large 
Atlantic  seaport  cities  like  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  all  the 
transports  were  met. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  reconstruction  work — the  re-employ- 
ment of  returning  service  men — was 
met  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  on 
Special  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council.  With  Peter  W. 
Collins,  an  expert  formerly  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's employ,  at  the  head  of  their 
Reconstruction  and  Employment  Serv- 
ice, the  entire  Knights  of  Columbus 
organization  was  developed  and  sys- 
tematized so  that  each  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus Council  became  an  employment 
bureau  for  returned  service  men.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  a  nation  wide  sys- 
tem of  free  education  was  launched  by 
the  Knights  as  part  of  its  share  of 
Americanization  work. 

THE    ORGANIZATION  OF    THB    CORPS    OF 
CHAPLAINS. 

The  Direction  of  the  Catholic  Chap- 
lains in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  was  entrusted  by  the 
Pope  to  Right  Reverend  Patrick  J. 
Hayes,  D.D.,  who  was  the  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  and  is  now  the  Arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  Bishop  Hayes  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  he 
became  Archbishop,  in  1919. 

The  question  of  the  Catholic  chap- 
lain in  war  time,  of  course,  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  terrible  problem 
of  war,  so  far  as  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned. Great  as  was  the  recognized 
importance  of  recreational  work  in 
the  huge  camps  that  sprang  up  through- 
out the  land  and  overseas;  unquestion- 
able as  was  the  need  for  safeguarding 
the  physical  health  and  mental  stabil- 
ity of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  still 
more  was  it  essential,  much  more  was 
it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  a 
pressing  duty  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  body,  to  safeguard  the  im- 
mortal souls  of  the  gallant  young  men 
who  went  forth  to  give  their  lives  for 
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their  country.  Catholic  Chaplains  for 
the  Army  and  Navy;  Catholic  Chap- 
lains in  sufficient  numbers  and  ade- 
quately equipj>ed  to  carry  on  their 
sacred  work — this  was  the  crux  of  the 
Catholic  problem;  this  work  above  all 
other  types  of  work  was  the  first  and 
foremost. 

There  were  only  a  few  chaplains  in 
the  American  Army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  twenty-four  in  all,  of  whom 


the  men  in  the  service,  when  the  size 
of  the  regiment  was  so  greatly  increased. 
Through  the  officers  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  co-operating 
effectively  with  clergymen  of  other 
denominations,  the  Hierarchy  brought 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  men  in  the 
service  to  the  friendly  attention  of  the 
government,  and  as  a  result,  the  Chap- 
lains' Bill  was  passed  by  Congress, 
increasing  the  number  of  chaplains  to 


Thsie  BeUUD 
photocrkphgd. 

eight  were  Catholics;  and  in  the  Navy 
there  were  only  four  or  five.  In  the 
whole  of  the  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  there  were 
only  nine  Catholic  Priests,  and  these 
had  no  official  standing.  The  going  of 
our  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  in 
1918  revealed  the  lamentable  short- 
age of  chaplains,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  War  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  problems  which  the 
Hierarchy  had  to  solve  was  this. 

The  army  regulations  provided  for 
but  one  chaplain  to  every  regiment — a 
condition  which  was  conducive  to 
grave  neglect  of  the  spiritual  needs  of 


[oHcn  that  Ibtj  ue  hBogiT  in  their  cniloiitj  at  baini 

one  in  every  twelve  hundred  men,  a 
representation  which  had  been  the 
rule  under  the  old  organization  of  the 
army.  The  government  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  chap- 
lains that  they  met  the  fullest  wishes  of 
the  religious  authorities  of  all  denom- 
inations in  adopting  a  policy  of  non- 
interference under  the  draft  law  with 
students  in  seminaries,  a  wise  provision 
which  looked  to  the  future  and  which 
if  the  war  had  been  of  long  continuance 
would  have  conduced  to  maintain  a 
full  supply  of  chaplains. 

Men  of  every  creed,  especially  prac- 
tical commanding  officers  in  the  Army 
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and  Navy,  admitted  the  value,  even  in 
a  military  sense,  of  the  presence  of  the 
chaplains  with  the  forces.  To  have  the 
companionship  and  inspiration  of  a 
clergyman — to  whom  all  his  life  he  had 
looked  for  guidance  and  friendship;  to 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength  in  the  paths  of  duty;  to  know 
that  if  death  should  come  to  him  he 
would  have  near  him  the  help  most 
needed — all  this,  to  the  Catholic  sol- 
dier, made  for  better  morale,  and  the 
best  army  is  that  in  which  the  morale 
is  highest.  And  in  an  army  and  a  navy 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
Catholics  formed  such  a  notably  large 
proportion,  the  benefit  of  strengthen- 
ing all  the  elements  of  morale  were 
obvious.  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels,  fully  recognized  the 
expediency  of  increasing  the  number 
of  chaplains,  and  of  conserving  the 
sources  of  their  supply,  and  General 
Pershing  embodied  in  one  of  his  reports 
an  urgent  call  for  more  chaplains  for 
his  army. 

BISHOP     HAYBS     APPOINTED     CHAPLAIN 
BISHOP  BY  THE  POPE 

With  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  Catholic  chaplains  in  both  branches 
of  the  service,  chaplains  who  came  from 
all  dioceses  of  the  country,  complex 
problems  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
immediately  arose,  and  the  only  simple 
and  efficient  way  out  of  these  difficul- 
ties was  taken  in  November,  191 7,  when 
Bishop  Hayes  was  appointed  Chaplain 
Bishop  by  the  Pope,  and  placed  in 
supreme  spiritual  authority  over  all 
the  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Once  the  chaplains  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  their  own  diocesan  author- 
ities they  came  under  the  immediate 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Chaplain 
Bishop.  The  Chaplain  Bishop  was 
offered  military  rank  by  the  United 
States  government  but  declined  it, 
feeling  that  he  could  do  more  good  by 
not  sacrificing  his  own  liberty.  He 
assumed  active  control  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  and  at  once  named  five 
Vicar  Generals  whose  work  was  the 
same,   ecclesiastically,   so   far  as  the 
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chaplains  in  their  districts  were  con- 
cerned, as  that  of  a  Bishop  in  a  dio- 
cese. Rt.  Reverend  Monsignor  James 
N.  Connolly  was  named  Vicar  General 
in  charge  of  overseas  activities;  Rt. 
Reverend  Monsignor  William  M.Foley, 
Great  Lakes  Vicariate;  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor Leslie  J.  Kavanaugh,  Gulf  Vicar- 
iate; Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  M. 
Gleason,  Pacific  Vicariate;  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  George'  J.  Waring, 
Atlantic  Vicariate;  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Dineen,  private  secretary  to  the  Chap- 
lain Bishop;  Rev.  Lewis  J.  O'Hern, 
C.S.P.,  executive  secretary,  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  his  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  Catholic  Chaplains  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  April,  191 8,  Bishop  Hayes 
authoritatively  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples which  governed  this  supreme  de- 
partment of  Catholic  war  activity,  and 
brought  out  in  high  relief  the  spiritual 
opportunities  open  to  the  priests  who 
flocked  to  the  colors  under  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  **In  the  first  place,"  he 
wrote,  "let  me  beg  of  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  both  of  us.  Bishop  and 
Priest,  are  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  wartime  jurisdiction — ^it  would 
hardly  do  to  call  it  a  diocese — with  the 
flock  ever  on  the  brink  of  eternity 
scattered  over  land  and  sea,  amid  the 
perils  of  the  battle  front,  perils  of  the 
fortressed  clouds,  and  perils  of  the 
garrisoned  deep.  Hardly  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  have 
shepherds  been  called  to  follow  and  care 
for  the  fold  of  Christ  under  more  dan- 
gerous and  heroic  circumstances.  *  * 

*'A  war  chaplain  must  be  a  man  of 
marked  spiritual  life  both  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  ministry,  and  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul,  if  the  course  of 
modern  warfare  demands  military  lead- 
ers to  be  almost  supermen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  genius,  endurance  and 
courage,  surely  priests  who  serve  such 
men  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  guides 
of  souls  should  be  of  a  very  superior 
type  with  regard  to  strength  and  spir- 
ituality of  character.  The  Chaplain 
Corps  should  be  so  impressively  and 
supernaturally  clean-cut  in  its  align- 
ment before  the  public  eye  that  no 
place   be   given    in    its   body,    for    a 
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moment,  to  a  weakling,  moral  or  spir- 
itual." 

THB  BXTBNT  OP  THE  WORK  PBRPORMBD 
BY  THB  CHAPLAINS. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  there 
were  one  thousand  and  twenty-six 
Chaplains  in  active  service,  with  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  others  whose 
applications  had  been  officially  ap- 
proved; one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  all.  They  came  from 
every  state  in  the  union;  they  went 
wherever  the  American  flag  was  car- 
ried; serving  not  only  the  ships  that 
carried  men  through  the  submarine- 
infested  waters,  and  on  the  firing  line  in 
France,  but  also  they  were  with  our 
men  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  China, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Siberia.  Of 
these  chaplains,  a  large  number  were 
killed  on  the  battlefield,  or  died  as  the 
result  of  disease  or  exposure  contracted 
in  the  service,  or  have  succumbed  since 
the  Armistice  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  at  the  front.  The  United 
States  government  has  officially  hon- 
ored many  of  the  chaplains,  and  the 
Allied  governments  have  also  officially 
recognized  their  bravery  and  their 
devotion  to  their  sacred  duties. 

The  Chaplain  Bishop  himself  testi- 
fies to  the  satisfying  fact  that  his  rela- 
tions with  our  government  were  most 
cordial,  and  that  the  official  authori- 


ties helped  in  every  way  possible  to 
facilitate  his  work.  Especially  was  this 
true  at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, when  every  request  made  to 
the  authorities  concerning  the  prompt 
transfer  of  chaplains  from  the  posts 
they  then  occupied  to  places  where 
they  could  more  actively  assist  the  vic- 
tims of  that  terrible  scourge  was 
instantly  complied  with.  On  the  same 
authority  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chap- 
lain Bishop  and  his  chaplains  on  the 
whole  had  very  pleasing  relations 
with  the  non-Catholic  chaplains  and 
the  authorities  of  other  denominations; 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  priests  in  the 
service  have  little  but  words  of  praise 
for  the  co-operation  extended  them  by 
non-Catholic  chaplains. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  men 
and  their  chaplain,  the  thousands  of 
letters  received  by  the  Chaplain  Bishop 
from  the  priests  in  the  service  supply 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. To  sum  up,  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  the  documentary  evidence, 
and  the  living  voice  of  the  army  and 
navy,  concur  in  supporting  this  state- 
ment, namely,  that  the  greatest  per- 
sonal friend  the  boys  had  in  the  camp 
was  the  chaplain,  and  the  appreciation 
of  his  service  was  felt  keenly  and  ex- 
pressed warmly  by  non- Catholics  as 
well  as  by  the  Catholics. 
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War  Work  of  the  Y  M  C  A 


By  the  Search-Light  Information  Bureau 


npHE  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation  is  a  worid-wide  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  civil  or  social  welfare 
service.  Its  emblem,  the  Triangle, 
bears  the  words  BODY,  MIND, 
SPIRIT,  and  symbolizes  its  true  pur- 
pose,— to  assist  and  encourage  the 
young  manhood  of  the  world  to  de- 
velop physically,  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually. 1  he  Y  is  the  oldest  of  the  social 
welfare  service  societies.  It  originated 
in  London,  England,  June  6,  1844, 
when  a  group  of  young  men  employed 
in  a  drygoods  establ.shment  met  to 
talk  over  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  spiritual  condition  of  young  men 
engaged  in  business.  This  purpose 
was  soon  enlarged  to  include  their 
mental  and  social  needs.  Attractive 
rooms  were  secured  where  reading 
matter  was  kept  on  file  and  popular 
lectures  given.  In  1848  a  library  was 
op)ened  and  a  short  time  afterward 
educational  work  was  attempted. 

THE    Y    established    IN    CANADA    AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  Associations  in  America 
were  organized  in  1851  in  Montreal 
and  Boston,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
British  Association.  Physical  train- 
ing as  an  adjunct  of  Y  work  was  first 
practiced  by  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Association  in  1855.  The  spread  of  Y 
physical  training  dates  from  1856 
when  the  New  York  City  Association 
changed  the  constitution  to  read, 
*'The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
be  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual, 
mental,  social,  and  physical  condition 
of  young  men.'*  An  Association  build- 
ing at  23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  equipped  with  gym- 
nasium, bowling  alleys  and  baths,  the 
pioneer  of  similar  Association  buildings, 
was  opened  in  1869. 

THE  VS  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  IN  SEVEN 
WARS— SEVENTY  YEARS. 

The  first  Y.  M.C.  A.  war  work 
recorded  is  that  of  British  Y  observers 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  Italy  in 
1859.      The    first   war   work    of    the 
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American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  when  it  called 
the  convention  which  resulted  in  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  (18198) 
528  secretaries  served  with  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
in  the  Philippines.  This  resulted  in  a 
request  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  establish  the  Y  work 
as  a  permanent  service,  and  the  Y  has 
since  been  a  service  organization  in  the 
principal  posts  and  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions.  In 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (i  903-1904) 
the  value  of  the  welfare  work  as  a  factor 
in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  army  was 
recognized  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Boer  War  (i 899-1900) 
the  Canadian  Y  inaugurated  camp  and 
field  welfare  service  which  the  British 
brought  to  fine  achievement  during 
the  World  War. 

FIRST  CIVIC  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  WORLD  WAR. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  W^ar 
the  British  and  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
joined  the  colors.  Within  two  weeks 
250  centres  were  opened  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadian  contingent 
took  its  secretaries  to  Europe  with  it. 
Before  America  entered  the  war  there 
were  1500  centres  in  full  swing.  It 
was  this  experience  that  established 
the  hut  type  of  service  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  the  general  features  that 
have  proved  so  valuable  under  so 
many  varying  conditions.  This  work 
reaches  outside  the  British  Isles,  to 
Canada,  Egypt,  the  Dardanelles, 
Malta,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  India, 
Mesopotamia,  Eastern  South  Africa. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
India  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accompanied  the 
troops  from  India  to  a  dozen  fronts  on 
three  continents  and  opened  a  chain 
of  huts  in  India  itself. 

AMERICAN  Y.  M.  C.  A.  EXTENDS  ITS  SBRV- 
l\     ICE  TO  EUROPE. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  in  1914  embarked 
for  war-stricken   Europe.    The  assur- 
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ances  which  he  gave  of  American  sup- 
port in  both  men  and  money  resulted 
in  immediate  extension  of  activities. 
Work  was  begun  with  the  French, 
Russian  and  Italian  soldiers,  in  the 
Austrian  Army  and  among  the  Bul- 
garians. The  American  Y  supplied  men 
and  money  for  work  with  the  Ruman- 
ian Army  under  patronage  of  the 
Queen  of  Rumania.  Dr.  Mott's  obser- 
vation  in   Germany,    resulted   in    the 


tents  with  an  extensive  traveling 
equipment.  When  America  entered  the 
World  War  (April  6,  1917)  the  Ameri- 
can Y.  M.  C.  A.  offered  its  services  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  same  day,  pledging  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  all  Y.  M,  C.  A.  agencies. 

SERVING    MILLIONS    OF    AMBBtCAN    SOL- 
DIERS AT  HOUE. 

The    local    Associations    were    the 
foundations  of  the  whole  work.    Not 
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inauguration  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Work. 

fT^HK  Y  ALONG  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

The  crisis  on  the  Mexican  border 
(1916)  caused  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  mobilize  150,000  troops  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  largest 
number  of  American  soldiers  on  the 
field  under  one  command  in  half  a 
century.  The  American  Y  entered  im- 
mediately into  this  service;  during  nine 
months  it  assigned  374  secretaries  to 
duties  in  the  Army  along  the  border, 
providing   42    buildings   and    six    big 
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only  did  they  uphold  the  National  War 
Work  Council,  but  they  rendered  un- 
told service  largely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their 
own  communities  throughout  the  en- 
tire country,  thus  setting  up  nearly 
2000  centres  for  action.  City  Associa- 
tions threw  their  doors  wide  open  and 
expanded  their  regular  facilities  on  an 
unparalleled  scale. 

At  the  time  war  was  declared,  the 
Association  was  carrying  on  its  standard 
programme  of  activities  in  the  perma- 
nent posts  of  the  Regular  Army  and  in 
the  Navy  Yards,  and  this  was  con- 
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tinued  and  expanded  as  occasion  de- 
manded throughout  the  war,  but  of 
course  the  greater  part  of  its  work  was 
done  in  the  training  camps  and  can- 
tonments which  were  establiehed  after 
the  war  began.  Officers'  Training 
Camps,  National  Guard  Camps,  Na- 
tional Army  Cantonments,  Naval 
Training  Stations,  Aviation  Camps, 
units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 


multiphed,  while  on  1 102  different 
trans-Atlantic  voyages  1512  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  served  an  aggregate 
of  3,173,200  men  with  an  equipment 
which  cost  $1,057,157.97.  The  Y  was 
the  only  welfare  organization  which 
assigned  secretaries  to  ocean  trans- 
ports prior  to  the  Armistice.  Among 
the  items  distributed  without  charge 
to  the  troops  on  shipboard  were  20,- 
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Corps  in  the  colleges,  and  many  other 
centres  where  smaller  bodies  of  troops 
were  assembled,  all  received  the  benefit 
of  the  Association's  service. 

THE    y.  M.  C.  A.     WITH    THE    OATHBRINO 
AND  BUBARKIXQ    AMSRICAH   ARUY. 

More  than  5000  troop  trains  had  Y 
representatives  on  board  during  the 
critical  period  of  July  I,  1917,  to 
October  30,  1918.  Wherever  possible 
there  were  two  or  three  Y  secretaries 
on  each  train.  Y  secretaries  also 
served  on  3000  troop  trains  carrying 
an  average  of  500  men  each  from  the 
training  camps  to  the  embarkation 
camps  and  ports.   Here  the  service  was 
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085,422  cigarettes,  1,009,097  bars  of 
chocolate  and  25.333.880  pieces  of 
stationery. 

THE    Y.  M.  C  .A.     WITH    THB    TRANSPORT 
SERVICE  AND  THE  NAVY. 

The  crews  of  transport  and  supply 
ships  and  the  men  of  the  Army  supply 
depots  were  engaged  in  work  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  Y  sought 
to  help  them  to  realize  that  labor  which 
seemed  to  them  routine  drudgery  was 
essential.  Aboard  1090  supply  ships, 
equipment  consisting  of  athletic  mate- 
rial, writing  material,  libraries,  motion 
pictures,  and  comforts  for  free  dis- 
tribution, was  placed  by  the  Y.     On 
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some  of  these  ships  the  recreational 
material  was  provided  jointly  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  paying  74.9  per  cent,  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  22.4 
per  cent,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  2,7  per  cent. 


A  combined  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  and 
Navy  work  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  war  period  for  soldiers,  sail- 


women  workers  besides  the  staffs  at 
Central  Headquarters  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome  and  at  the  regional  and  district 
offices  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Liver- 
pool. A  total  of  about  2500  local  vol- 
unteer workers  gave  their  aid. 

THE    Y.  M.  C.  A.    OVERSEAS    AND    SUPPLE- 
MENTARY WORK. 

The  problems  which  the  American 
Y.  M.C.A.  faced  in  Europe  were 
more  difficult  than  those  in  America. 


THE  FIPTEEIT  HURDBEDTH 
ors,  and  marines  at  the  ports  of  entry 
such  as  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Bor- 
deaux, St.  Nazaire,  Brest,  Havre  and 
the  cities  of  London  and  Paris.  Also 
in  the  mine-laying  bases  in  Scotland, 
the  naval  aviation  camps  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland  and  France,  and  the  bases 
from  Corfu  and  Gibraltar  in  the  south 
to  Archangel  the  northernmost  Euro- 
pean post  were  centres.  During  the 
days  of  the  Armistice  new  stations  were 
opened  at  Kirkwall  and  Spalato.  Serv- 
ice was  also  rendered  to  sailors  of  the 
British  Navy.  At  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  the  Y  in  the  Navy  overseas 
was  operating  in  78  stations  and  cities, 
with  135  different  centres.  The  per- 
sonnel included  354  secretaries  and  107 


"Y"  CEHTBB  m  FBAJTCE 
It  was  separated  from  its  base  by 
3000  miles  of  ocean,  while  the  pressure 
on  available  shipping  was  so  great, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  submarines 
and  the  transport  requirements  of  the 
Army  itself,  that  during  practically 
the  entire  period  of  military  operations 
the  Association  secured  less  than  half 
of  Ike  cargo  space  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  adequately  provided 
with  material.  This  deficiency  alone 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
render  that  more  adequate  service 
which  it  was  prepared  to  give,  and  for 
lack  of  which  it  received  the  usual 
quota  of  uninformed,  inconsiderate, 
careless  and  sometimes  ill-natured  and 
malicious  criticism. 
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Of  the  2,086,000  American  soldiers 
sent  to  Europe,  over  1,025,000  fiassed 
through  the  British  Isles,  for  the  most 
part  transported  in  British  ships.  For 
this  emergency  an  American  Y  organi- 
zation was  set  up  in  various  cities  of  the 
British  Isles  to  serve  this  immense 
army  in  transit,  in  addition  to  the 
50,000  men  of  the  United  States  Navy 
stationed  in  British  ports.  Clubs, 
hotels,  and  recreation  huts  for  officers 


pool,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Queens- 
town,  Southampton,  Folkestone  and 
other  cities. 

Over  5000  Y  women  and  men  served 
the  Association  in  the  United  King- 
dom. At  the  famous  Eagle  Hut  on 
King's  Way,  known  as  "America  in 
London,"  the  volunteer  workers  alone 
numbered  over  1000  and  included 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  one  of 
the  Y's  most  ardent  supporters,  and 
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and  enlisted  men,  were  conducted  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
sightseeing  tours  were  conducted 
through  the  country  to  all  historical 
points.    A  staff  of  200  served  the  78 
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members  of  the  Green  Cross,  all  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  women  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  At  Washington 
Inn,  St.  James'  Square,  there  were  213 
volunteer   workers;    at    Officers'    Inn, 


Aviation  Camps  where  American  fliers  Cavendish  Square,  130  volunteer  work- 
ers; day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  hundreds  of  women  worked  in 


Hospitality 
League  in  co-operation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Y.  M.  C.  A.,  working  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  British,  Canadian, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Associa- 
tions, rendered  a  moral  work  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being 


canteens  and  at  social  centres  wher- 
ever the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  estab- 
lished huts. 

THB    AMBRICAH    ASMY    AND    THB    Y    IN 
FRANCK. 

In  France  more  than  12,000  Ameri- 


of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors     can  men  and  women,  enlisted  under 
thronging  the  streets  of  London,  Liver-     the   Red   Triangle   as  a   unit   of   the 
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American  Army,  served  the  troops. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  first  American 
welfare  organization  to  start  work  in 
France  and  its  service  has  been  esti- 
mated by  competent  authorities,  as 
amounting  to  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  social  welfare  work  done  in 
France.  To  perform  this  work  the 
Y.  M.C.  A.  erected  in  France  491 
wooden  huts  and  1045  tents,  furnished 
them,  and  rented  others.  Thousands  of 
army  billets  were  requisitioned  under 
military  authority  in  the  devastated 
region  in  France  and  the  occupied 
section  of  Germany.  In  addition  to 
this  expense  the  sum  of  $50,000,000 
was  expended  in  social  welfare  alone, 
in  and  about  these  centres. 

THE    Y    HUT— THB     ARMY'S     HOMB-^HB 
SOLDIBR'S  CLUB. 

In  carrying  out  its  welfare  pro- 
gramme the  aim  and  apex  of  the 
whole  Y  organization  was  the  "  Hut." 
The  "hut**  in  hundreds  of  cases  was  a 
large,  commodious,  especially  designed 
wooden  building,  uniquely  fitted  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  mili- 
tary community.  In  the  cities  of 
France  and  England  it  was  often  a 
luxuriously  furnished  private  dwell- 
ing, chateau,  or  hotel.  At  the  front, 
near  the  firing  line,  it  was  often  nothing 
more  than  a  half  demolished  building, 
a  barn,  cellar,  or  dug-out,  but  wherever 
the  Red  Triangle  was  displayed  it  was 
still  a  "hut,**  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  their  homes. 

In  all,  the  Y  operated  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army  at  home  and  abroad  over 
4000  "huts,"  "homes"  and  "clubs,"  at 
a  cost  of  over  $20,000,000  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  alone.  It 
then  expended  more  than  $73,000,000 
on  activities  and  free  services  in  tnese 
huts  or  directly  radiating  from  them. 
In  America  952  wooden  buildings  were 
constructed  and  equipped  by  the  Y  at 
a  total  cost  of  $8,338,317.  In  the 
British  Isles,  154  huts  were  operated; 
of  these  47  were  permanent  Y  build- 
ings, 37  constructed  huts,  33  rented 
quarters,  and  *  37  buildings  furnished 
rent  free  by  the  British. 

In  France,  owing  to  the  shifting 
conditions  of  warfare,  several  hundred 
huts  were  opened,  equipped,  operated 


for  periods  varying  from  days  to 
months,  and  evacuated  as  the  military 
population  moved  out.  After  the 
Armistice,  in  February,  1919,  2505 
huts  were  being  operated  jn  France 
and  Germany.  Of  these  431  were 
specially  constructed  wooden  build- 
ings, 538  rented  buildings,  579  Army 
billets  or  temporary  quarters,  and  957 
tents.  A  total  of  $11,679,490  was 
expended  in  France  and  Germany  on 
huts  alone.  Besides,  over  100  hotels 
and  caf^s  were  operated  in  France  and 
Germany  for  American  soldiers,  the 
yearly  rental  of  which  was  in  excess  of 
3,000,000  francs. 

POST  BXCHANQBS— THB  Y  CARRIBD  THB 
CANTBBN  BURDBN. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  addition  to  its 
free  service  requiring  expenditures  of 
$129,082,900  in  the  World  War,  took 
the  burden  of  the  Post  Exchanges  or 
Canteens  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Army 
in  France  and  operated  at  cost  for  the. 
soldiers  a  chain  of  over  1400  retail 
stores,  the  largest  chain  of  retail  stores 
in  the  world. 

Ordinarily  this  business  enterprise 
is  handled  by  the  Army  itself,  but  in 
order  that  the  large  number  of  soldiers 
required  for  the  purpose  might  be 
released  for  their  primary  functions  of 
training  and  fighting,  the  Association, 
at  the  Army's  request — practically  an 
order — took  over  the  **sour  lemon  of 
the  canteens"  as  it  has  been  called,  and 
operated  them  until  April  i,  1919, 
when,  after  the  close  of  military  opera- 
tions, the  Army  was  again  in  a  position 
to  assign  soldiers  to  the  task. 

The  canteens  supplied  to  the  soldiers 
such  articles  of  common  need  as  cigars, 
cigarettes,  tobacco,  matches,  chewing 
gum,  biscuits,  jam,  canned  fruits,  sar- 
dines, chocolate,  candy,  handkerchiefs, 
sewing  kits,  shoe  ix>lish,  soap,  razors, 
razor  blades,  shaving  sticks,  shaving 
brushes,  tooth  paste,  tooth  brushes, 
candles  and  many  others.  The  volume 
of  business  transacted  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  canteens 
was  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  transportation  and 
consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  from  America,  the 
Association  was  obliged  to  purchase  in 
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Europe  and  even  to  manufacture  some  Quartermaster  Department.  Among 
of  its  canteen  supplies.  The  higher  both  of  these  supplies  were  cases  of 
prices  which  these  operations  as  well  as     cigarette  packages  containing  gift  cou- 


the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  en- 
tailed led  to  charges  of  profiteering 
against  the  Association,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  canteen  prices  were  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost  of  articles  sold  plus 
estimated  cost  of  transportation  and 
insurance,  without  charge  for  rent  of  huts. 


pons,  which,  when  sold  gave  rise  to  the 
wide-spread  slander  that  the  Y  was 
selling  gift  goods  for  profit.  As  proved 
by  rigid  investigation  the  Y  received 
no  more  cigarettes  and  sold  no  more 
than  were  paid  for,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  correct  this  slander. 


HOLIDAY  AT  THE  IKTERnATlOnAL  AMERICAN  CAATEEB 


salaries  and  expenses  of  canteen  workers, 
accountants,  or  any  other  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

THE  STORY  OF  THB  SALE  OP  GIFT  CIO~ 
ARSTTB3. 

Consignments  of  gift  cigarettes 
created  some  complications  through 
their  being  sent  with  ordinary  consign- 
ments bearing  no  exterior  distinguish- 
ing marks.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work 
in  unloading  at  docks,  goods  were  sort- 
ed by  commodities  instead  of  by  con- 
signments, and  Y  workers  presenting 
manifests  for  a  number  of  cases  of 
goods  would  receive  the  first  cases 
available,  regardless  of  consignment 
mark.  Unmarked  supplies  were  also 
'  furnished  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the 
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The  Canteen  Service  rendered  the 
A.  E.  F.  can  only  be  summarized  here: 
Canteen  or  Post  Exchange  goods  were 
distributed  at  1414  pmints  up  to 
January  1,  1919,  ranging  from  large 
hotels  or  casinos  in  leave  areas  where 
thousands  of  men  might  be  served  in  a 
day,  to  rolling  kitchens  consisting  of 
camion  and  trailer  serving  men  at  the 
front  under  fire.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other 159  different  articles  were  sold. 

From  the  outset  the  Y  was  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  cargo  tonnage  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent  of  their  estimated 
requirements  while  at  no  time  did 
motor  or  railroad  transport  approach 
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the  needs.  Conditions  were  aggravated 
by  military  restrictions,  embargoes 
and  delays,  but,  nevertheless,  between 
June  I,  1918,  and  March  i,  1919,  the 
Traffic  Department  handled  9554  cars 
of  material,  an  average  of  nearly  1000 
cars  a  month.  Forty-seven  warehouses 
were  operated  in  France;  7  base  port 
warehouses,  5  central;  3  forward,  and 
32  divisional. 

The  credit  balance  of  about  $500,000 
which  remained  at  the  end  of  the  entire 
canteen  transaction,  and  which  would 
probably  have  been  wiped  out  alto- 
gether if  all  proper  charges  had  been 
included,  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Legion  as  representing  the 
ex-service  men — this  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  in  the  Army  of  using 
canteen  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  it  must  be 
understood,  continued  at  all  times  its 
free  distribution  of  its  own  goods. 
Supplies  given  away  in  free  service  in 
these  canteens  amounted  in  value  to 
$2,664,253.61. 

THB  FORTY-FGUR  Y  FACTORIES  OPER^ 
ATED  ABROAD. 

The  scarcity  of  ship  tonnage,  pre- 
venting the  shipment  of  sufficient  sup- 
plies from  America  and  the  absolute 
lack  in  Europe,  forced  the  Y  into  an 
extensive  manufacturing  programme. 
The  scheme  was  set  on  foot  early  and 
by  April  i,  191 8,  the  Y  accumulated 
enough  raw  material  to  begin  operating 
on  a  large  scale.  From  that  date  until 
December  31,  191 8,  when  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  x)f,the  American  Army 
took  over  the  plants  the  Association 
put  successively  into  operation  44  fac- 
tories. These  factories  during  six 
months  produced  chocolate,  chocolate 
cream  bars,  chocolate  nut  rolls,  cara- 
mels, cart6ns,  biscuits  and  jam. 

Stationery  was  also  manufactured. 
For  this  purpose  wood  pulp  was  pur- 
chased and  transported  to  the  factory, 
and  lamp  black  for  printing  inks,  gum 
arabic  for  mucilage  and  talc  to  surface 
the  paper,  were  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties. A  paper  factory  was  secured  at 
Tolosa,  Spain,  where  100,000,000  sheets 
of  writing  paper  bearing  the  Red  Tri- 
angle were  made.  This  employed  prac- 
tically the  whole  town,  men,  women 


and  children,  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

THE  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  OF  MOTOR  TRANS- 
PORT. 

The  problem  of  getting  supplies  into 
the  warehouses  was  chiefly  one  of 
overcoming  railroad  conditions.  The 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  these 
supplies  to  the  various  units  was  that 
of  motor  transport.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  the  difficulties  the  Association 
experienced  in  getting  cars.  At  no 
time  did  it  approach  the  required  needs. 
The  total  motor  equipment  purchased 
was  about  2200  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions. For  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  this  equipment  the  Association 
operated  in  France  100  garages.  Mo- 
bile repair  shops  were  operated  in  the 
advance  sector.  Drivers  and  me- 
chanics employed  aggregated  about 
600  men  at  the  period  of  maximum 
activity. 

During  offensives,  all  roads  leading 
to  the  battle  front  were  jammed  with 
traffic.  Great  trucks  laden  with  am- 
munition, food,  and  men,  long  lines  of 
horse  and  motor-drawn  cannon,  little 
carts  bearing  machine  guns  and  am- 
munition, ambulances,  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  military  transport  crowded 
every  possible  shell-torn  and  traffic- 
worn  road.  There  was  no  question  of 
making  speed  any  more  than  on  a 
crowded  city  street  in  need  of  repairs. 
Strict  military  regulations  ruled  the 
traffic. 

In  the  Argonne,  most  of  the  roads 
were  open  to  traffic  one  way  only.  It 
took  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  to 
make  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
kilometres.  At  times,  even  the  Army 
Quartermaster  could  not  get  to  the 
front  the  necessary  subsistence.  Much 
less  could  the  Y  with  its  limited  equip- 
ment get  forward  its  goods. 

FREE   BANKING    FOR   THE   SOLDIERS   ES- 
TABLISHED. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  became  the  banker 
and  depository  for  the  soldiers  free  of 
cost  and  found  itself  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive banking  operations  as  trustees 
of  funds,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  Y  forwarded  351,460  remittances, 
involving  the  sum  of  $21,558,214.41  to 
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the  relatives  of  soldiers  throughout  the 
world  without  any  charge  for  handling, 
and  also  sent  some  money  by  cable. 
It  would  have  cost  the  soldiers  more 
than  $ii2,o(x>  for  the  actual  expense 
incurred  for  this  service.  The  French 
bank»  refused  to  cash  American  checks 
other  than  Army  pay  checks.  The  duty 
then  devolved  on  the  V  to  serve  the 
soldier  and  assist  him  in  cashing  his 
checks.  Asa  result  it  made  payment  on 


One  of  the  most  useful  services 
rendered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the 
provision  of  vacation  and  recreation 
centres  in  Leave  Areas  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  It  was,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble for  American  soldiers  in  Europe  to 
spend  their  periods  of  leave  at  home, 
as  the  British  and  French  were  able  to 
do.   The  military  authorities  turned  to 
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on  American  banks  in  large  numbers. 
This  was  especially  heavy  at  week-ends 
and  holidays. 

The  work  among  Allied  Armies  and 
Prisoners  of  War  was  financed  by  the 
National  War  Work  Council,  but 
administered  jointly  by  the  War  Work 
Council  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee in  the  name  of  the  International 
Committee.  This  varied  work,  in- 
volving contact  with  thirty  different 
nationalities,  was  administered  from 
New  York  with  special  field  secretaries 
in  charge  of  different  branches  of  the 
work  scattered  over  the  world.  Ameri- 
can secretaries  assigned  to  other  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  movements  worked  under  the 
general  direction  of  these  movements. 
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big  problem,  equally  as  new  to  the 
Army  as  it  was  to  the  Y.  M.  C.A.,and 
developing  into  one  of  the  most  vital 
confronting  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces.  This  required  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  engage  in  another  gigantic 
enterprise,  co-operating  with-  the  Army 
in  taking  control  in  dozens  of  cities; 
in  leasing  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres, 
casinos,  conducting  some  of  the  leading 
resorts  and  watering  places  in  France — 
until  it  found  itself  the  greatest  hotel 
syndicate  in  the  world,  with  accom- 
modations each  day  and  beds  each 
night  for  70,000  soldiers.  This  cost 
$2,799,700,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
entertainment  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
The  Army  designated  the  areas  and 
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centres,  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A/s  sugges- 
tions, besides  providing  transportation, 
food  and  lodging  for  soldiers  on  leave 
while  on  a  duty  status.  The  Y  fur- 
nished all  recreation,  entertainment 
and  service. 

THB  LEAVB  AND  RECREATION  CENTRES 
ESTABLISHED. 

Thirty-three  leave  centres  and  six 
recreation  centres  were  equipped  and 
maintained  for  American  soldiers  by 
Army  orders  in  thirteen  leave  areas  in 
France,  Germany  and  Monaco,  be- 
sides two  in  Italy  and  one  in  England. 
This  was  accomplished  with  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  personnel  of  885  secretaries,  408 
men  and  477  women  trained  for  leave 
area  work,  who  entertained  over  450;- 
000  soldiers  in  the  French  leave  areas, 
150,000  in  the  recreation  centres,  and 
510,000  in  the  Rhine  leave  areas,  not 
including  the  soldiers  entertained  in 
Paris,  England  and  Italy.  Some  of 
the  best  known  holiday  resorts  in 
Europe  were  utilized. 

The  opening  of  these  leave  centres 
on  February  16,  1918,  marked  the 
launching  of  a  great  enterprise.  For 
example  the  Grand  Cercle  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  famous  around  the  world,  was 
converted  into  a  club  house  for  the 
American  doughboy.  With  theatres 
running,  several  movie  performances  a 
day  in  the  cinema  hall,  dancing  in  the 
ball-rooms,  continual  canteen  service  in 
several  parts  of  the  casino,  rough  and 
tumble  frolics  every  night  after  the 
show,  athletics  in  the  form  of  baseball, 
soccer,  hikes  in  the  mountains,  boat 
excursions  on  the  lakes,  thermal  baths, 
nothing  was  overlooked  for  the  soldier's 
comfort. 

The  first  week-end  recreation  centre 
opened  was  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage  at 
Ste.  .Marguerite  for  army  and  naval 
officers  at  St.  Nazaire.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  similar  re- 
creation centres  were  opened  at  Trez- 
Hir  (Long  Beach)  near  Brest,  Nancy, 
close  to  the  front,  and  at  Valengay  near 
Issoudun.  Later  Lyons  and  Paris  were 
added  to  this  list  of  activities.  In 
January,  1 91 9,  the  centres  of  Cham- 
b^ry  and  Challes-les-Eaux  in  the  Savoy 
Area  were  set  aside  for  negro  soldiers 
on  leave. 


The  Rhine  Valley  Area  was  opened 
after  the  Armistice,  following  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Five  centres  were  conducted  at  Co- 
blenz,  Neuwied,  Treves,  Andemach, 
and  Neuenahr.  These  were  operated 
under  supervision  of  the  Paris  Leave 
Area  office  until  May  7,  1919,  when 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  control 
of  the  Third  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Coblenz,  to  be  merged  eventually  with 
the  general  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  within 
its  respective  Army  divisions  in 
Germany. 

ENTERTAINING    THE    ARMIES    AT    HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

The  Entertainment  Service,  carried 
through  for  the  American  Army,  at 
home  and  overseas,  reached  immense 
proportions.  In  two  years  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  created  an  organization  for  en- 
tertaining and  assisting  the  Army 
which  ultimately  became  recognized  to 
be  as  indispensable  to  the  social  wel- 
fare of  soldiers  in  modern  scientific 
warfare  as  were  the  departments  which 
fed  and  clothed  them  to  their  material 
welfare. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this,  work 
the  Y  organized  the  biggest  theatrical 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  amuse- 
ments. It  mobilized  a  personnel  of 
1470  entertainers,  including  some  of 
the  best  known  dramatic  and  musical 
artists  in  the  United  States.  It  gave 
upward  of  220,000  separate  perform- 
ances to  the  soldiers  with  an  approxi- 
mated attendance  overseas  of  88,000,- 
000  and  more  than  48,000,000  at  home. 
It  provided  overseas  alone  23,000  cos- 
tumes and  accessories,  18,000  musical 
instruments,  and  450,000  pieces  of 
sheet  music. 

It  gave  overseas  157,000  movie  shows 
aggregating  over  8,000,000  feet,  or 
more  than  1500  miles  of  film.  The 
aggregate  attendance  at  these  movie 
shows  overseas  alone  (between  April, 
1918,  and  July,  1919)  was  over  94,000,- 
000  at  5261  different  places.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  the  gross  attendance  at  mo- 
tion picture  shows  reached  210,000,000. 

This  was  all  absolutely  free  of  cost 
to  the  soldiers.  If,  as  under  ordinary 
conditions,    the    soldier    had    paid    a 
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minimum  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  it 
would  have  cost  the  soldiers  the  sum  of 
$21,000,000  to  attend  these  motion 
picture  shows,  and  at  even  the  same 
low  admission  price  for  vaudeville  and 
other  entertainment  in  excess  of  $13,- 
000,000  more.  The  net  expenditure  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  provide  this  huge 
enterprise  exceeded  $7,300,000,  and 
this  figure  was  made  possible  by 
gratuitous  or  underpaid  services  which 
at  usual  professional  rates  would  have 
at  least  doubled  this  expenditure. 

ATHLETICS— BUILDING      THS     PHYSICAL 
MAN. 

Under  the  orders  of  General  Per- 
shing, and  in  full  co-operation  with  the 
Army,  the  Y  organized  in  the  World 
War  a  great  series  of  athletic  activities 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  A.  E.  F.  more  than 
33,000,000  took  part  in  games  under  Y 
supervision,  which  were  attended  by 
40,000,000  spectators.  The  Army  in 
France,  which  averaged  during  this 
period  1,200,000,  was  thus  served  more, 
than  sixty  times  over. 

More  than  10,000,000  watched  the 
Army  baseball  games  in  America  and 
Franqe,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
the  season's  attendance  at  both  big 
leagues.  Nearly  all  took  part  in  in- 
formal games  in  the  A.  E.  F.  This 
included  the  mass  and  company  games 
with  everybody  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  More  than  1000  Y  athletic 
directors  were  employed  to  carry  this 
programme  through,  including  345  full 
time  directors  at  the  maximum  activi- 
ty in  France,  and  541  in  the  home 
camps  in  March,  191 8. 

THB    Y    SUGGESTED    THS    INTER-ALLIED 
GAMES. 

Besides  serving  the  Army  during  the 
combat  period,  the  Y  proposed  to  the 
Army  as  early  as  October,  191 8,  a 
constructive  athletic  programme  to  be 
put  in  operation  after  the  Armistice. 
This  programme  was  adopted  by  the 
Army,  and  carried  out  with  complete 
military  co-operation  under  leader- 
ship of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic 
Department.  It  culminated  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  Championships  in  May  and 
June,  and  in  the  Jnter-Allied  Games 
held  in  the  Pershing  Stadium  from 
June  22  to  July  6,  1919. 
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The  Pershing  Stadium,  seating 
25,000  persons,  was  designed  and  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
material  and  equipment.  The  French 
Government  donated  the  site  and  the 
American  Army  furnished  most  of  the 
labor.  This  Stadium  was  presented  to 
the  American  Army,  and  later  through 
General  Pershing  was  offered  as  a 
gift  to  the  French  Nation  and  accepted. 

EDUCATION— GIVING    THS    SOLDIER    HIS 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expended  in  educa- 
tional work  for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors,  at  home  and  abroad  up  to 
October  i,  191 9,  more  than  $6,000,000, 
of  which  $2,509,655  was  expended  in 
America.  Of  this  $1,476,575  was  for 
lectures,  library  service,  instruction 
and  educational  literature,  $931,273 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  corre- 
spondence materials,  and  $91,807  for 
sex  hygiene  education.  The  Overseas 
educational  expenditures  amounted  to 

$3,952,073. 

The  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
distributed  free  to  the  American  Army 
abroad  up  to  May  i,  1919,  reached  the 
grand  total  of  60,000,000.  The  record 
in  France  was:  books,  5,400,000; 
periodicals,  songbooks,  maps,  pamph- 
lets, religious  literature,  19,670,000; 
newspapers,  31,400,000. 

In  the  British  Isles,  2,700,000  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  dis- 
tributed. The  Library  Department  in 
London  purchased  and  dispatched  to 
France  more  than  5,000,000  items,  and 
170,000  to  Gibraltar,  Russia  and  to 
war  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  addition,  in  co-operation  with  and 
for  the  American  Library  Association 
it  foiVarded  128,936  books. 

Overseas,  all  educational  work  prior 
to  the  Armistice  was  restricted  by  war 
conditions.  The  Educational  Director, 
however,  reported  on  October  i,  1918, 
that  at  that  date  30,000  illiterates  and 
foreign  born  were  being  reached  by 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
English,  and  more  than  200,000  were 
being  taught  French   in   huts. 

THE    VS    QRBATBR    EDUCATIONAL   CON- 
TRIBUTION. 

The  Y's  most  important  educational 
contribution,  however,  was  the  elabor- 
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ate  system   that  it   planned  and  de-  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 

veloped  for  the  Army  from  elementary  men    who    had    devised    them,    and 

classes  in  English  for  illiterates  to  a  reached  impressive  proportions, 

completely  organized  university,  which  "pblationships  with  other  welfare 

the  Army  finally  took  over  with  the  IN.   and  relief  organizations. 

personnel  as  its  Educational  Corps  for  While  the  Red    Cross   provided  for 

the   altered   conditions   following   the  relief  work,  the  welfare  organizations 

Armistice.    This  work  involved  a  vig-  provided  for  the  amusement  and  rec- 

orous  recruiting  campaign  for  over  450  reation  of  the  troops  by  means  of  their 

educators — teachers    as    well    as    or-  programme     of     social,     educational, 
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ganizers  in  all  educational  fields — and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  text  and 
reference  books  and  educational  sup- 
plies, estimated  as  suf^cient  for  an 
army  of  2,000,000  men.  This  list  was 
sent  to  America,  and  an  aggregate  of 
1,795,483  books  and  pamphlets,  costing 
$1,178,168  was  actually  delivered  and 
paid  for.  On  April  15,  1919,  after 
several  weeks'  negotiation  the  Army 
took  over  the  educational  work  at  the 
request  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army 
Educational  Commission.  A  previous 
offer  of  the  Army  to  reimburse  the 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  for  textbooks  and  supplies 
was  accepted,  and  about  $1,150,000 
was  paid.  The  plan  and  the  methods 
worked  out  by  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  were 


Intanationa]  Film  Scrvlca 

physical  and  religious  activities.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  carried 
on  their  activities  partly  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus and  the  Salvation  Army  partici- 
pated with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  cert2un 
activities.  The  American  Library  As- 
sociation co-operated  with  the  other 
oi^anizations  to  the  fullest  extent  wher- 
ever possible,  putting  its  book  service 
at  the  disposition  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  organizations.  In  gen- 
eral, there  was  much  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, and,  on  occasions,  in  the  matter 
of  entertainment,  several  organizations 
combined :  for  instance,  the  Red  Cross 
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and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  jointly  financed 
the  Army  show  of  **  Let's  Go/'  During 
the  period  before  the  Armistice  the  Y 
provided  Knights  of  Columbus  huts 
with  entertainment,  as  it  supplied 
those  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  In  the  spring  of  1919 
the  Knights  brought  over  entertainers 
who  toured  their  huts,  but  the  Y  sup- 
ply was  still  largely  called  upon.  At 
Antwerp,  in  the  spring  of  191 9,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Y.  M^  C.  A.  com- 
bined to  furnish  the  entertainment. 
The  circus  which  toured  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  the  summer  of  1919  was  organized 
and  partly  equipped  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Bordeaux,  but  its  later  management, 
booking  and  financing  were  taken  over 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  American  Y  served  in  the 
French  Army  as  the  Foyer  du  Soldat, — 
the  soldier's  fireside  or  hut.  It  assisted 
the  British  and  Canadian  Y's  with 
the  Chinese  Labor  Corps  in  France, 
with  the  Belgians,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Moroccans,  the  Indians,  and  the  score 
of  races  marshaled  in  the  European 
fighting  forces.  It  served  in  the  Italian 
Army  as  the  Casa  del  Soldato,  It  served 
with  the  Rumanians,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  in  Poland,  in  the  prison 
camps  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria;  with  the  Russians  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Armies,  with  the 
Allied  forces  in  North  Russia  to  the 
frozen  front  at  Archangel  and  across 
Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Independent  of  both  the  Prisoners  of 
War  Work,  or  the  enormous  work  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  the  funds  expended  by  the 
American  Y.  M.C.  A.  in  the  Armies 
of  the  Allies  in  response  to  urgent 
representations  from  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  Commanders  approved  by 
General  Pershing,  reached  nearly 
$20,000,000. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.   WITH  THB  ARMY  OP  OC- 
CUPATION IN  QBRMANY. 

The  Third  Army  for  the  occupation 
of  the  American  sector  in  Germany 
consisted  of  some  300,000  troops, 
which  commenced  their  march  to  the 
Rhine  at  5 130  in  the  morning,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1 91 8.    The  vanguard  of  the  Y 
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forces  came  into  the  territory  of  occu- 
pation on  December  1 1 ,  1918.  By  April 
I,  1919,  four  months  later,  the  Y  had 
in  operation  425  full  time  centres, 
while  83  other  points  were  being  served 
at  regular  intervals  by  portable  motion 
picture  equipment  and  rolling  canteens. 
All  of  the  belligerents,  except  Tur- 
key, opened  the  prisoners-of-war  camps 
to  Y  work  on  a  basis  of  international 
reciprocity.  Permission  to  maintain 
activities  in  Germany  was  conditioned 
on  ihe  maintenance  of  a  similar  work 
for  Oferman  prisoners  in  Allied  prison 
campi^,:  This  work  did  not  cease  when 
America  left  the  ranks  of  the  neutrals 
and  joined  the  forces  allied  against  the 
Central  Powers.  The  International  Y 
Committee  by  permission  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  kept  its  executive 
responsibilities,  continued  its  support, 
and  retained  the  majority  of  its  senior 
secretaries  in  order  to  maintain  the 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  service. 

DBNOMINATIONALISM  DISCOURAGED  BY 
THS  Y  LEADERS. 

Denominationalism,  as  it  is  popular- 
ly known,  was  discouraged  by  the  Y. 
At  the  huts,  Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Jewish  chaplains  conducted  or 
assisted  in  services  of  an  informal 
character.  Saturday  evening  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  would  use  the  quar- 
ters of  a  Presbyterian  minister  as  an 
improvised  confessional,  and  Sunday 
morning  celebrate  early  Mass  in  a  hut, 
which  later  was  used  for  a  Protestant 
service.  On  the  two  great  Jewish  holi- 
days, New  Year's  Day  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  Jewish  soldiers  were 
given  three  days  of  leave  to  go  to  cer- 
tain designated  centres,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
huts  at  these  places  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Jewish  rabbis.  At  the  Jew- 
ish New  Year  service  in  the  Y  hut  at 
Chaumont,  General  Headquarters  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain, by  invitation  of  the  officiating 
rabbi,  made  the  address,  while  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  the  congregation 
joined  in  the  services. 

Although  1462  clergymen  wel^e  sent 
overseas  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  were  assigned  to 
definite  religious  duties,  aside  from 
a  small  group  of  special  speakers  sent 
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in  1919.  Denominationally  the  rosters 
of  these  were  as  follows:  Baptist,  268; 
Christian,  100;  Congregational,  191 ; 
Dutch  Reformed,  i;  Episcopal,  129; 
Evangelical,  3;  Lutheran,  9;  Metho- 
dist, 338;  Moravian,  i;  Presbyterian, 
361;  Reformed,  14;  Sweden borgian,  i; 
Inion,  8;  Unitarian,  23:  United  Breth- 
ren, 7;  Universalist,  8. 

Religious  activities  comprised:  regu- 
lar rergiouswork  furthered  by  specially 
designated   leaders  and   chaplains  co- 


Allies  in  various  war  zones  throughout 
the  world,  among  prisoners  of  war  with- 
out respect  to  nationality — would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  two  factors 
which  contributed  largely  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  first  was  the  generous 
financial  co-operation  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  other  factor  was  the  faithful 
service  of  a  body  of  devoted  Americans, 
underpaid  and  overworked,  who  gave 
themselves  unselfishly  to  the  interests 
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operating  with  the  Association,  and 
evangelistic  addresses  by  special 
speakers;  Bible  study  work;  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  religious  literature. 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  Jewish,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  prayer  books.  Chap- 
lains' libraries,  hymn  books  and  various 
other  kinds  of  books;  recruiting  for 
Christian  life  vocations.  More  than 
15,000,000  copies  of  special  religious 
books  and  pamphlets  were  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  These 
had  been  prepared  by  church  leaders. 

THB  SERVICE  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  ITS 
PERSONNEL. 

The  vast  war  work  of  the  Y.  M .  C.  A. 
which  has  been  here  briefly  sketched,  in 
America,  in  the  A,  E.  F.,  among  the 
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of  the  country's  defenders  and  who,  as 
in  all  extensive  welfare  work,  were  at 
all  times  exposed  to  the  "cynical  and 
careless  criticism  which  so  frequently, 
with  righteous  indignation,  almost 
curdled  the  cream  of  human  kindness 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  executives." 
Conditions  created  by  the  critical  mili- 
tary situation  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  failures  in  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  V.M,  C.  A.  and  other  welfare 
organizations.  Uninformed  as  to  these 
conditions,  criticism  magnified  for  ulte- 
rior purposes,  was  frequently  traced 
with  amusing  disclosures  to  infantile 
and  negligible  sources,  but  the  thou- 
sand tongues  of  wide-spreading  rumor 
could  not  be  silenced. 
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The  sources  from  which  the  Associa-  than  one  per  cent  for  insubordination 
tion  could  draw  the  personnel  for  its  and  all  other  infractions  of  military 
war  work  were  limited  by  the  prior  rules,  a  remarkable  record  even  in  civil 
claim  of  the  Selective  Service  Law  life,  and  especially  reni^rkable  under 
upon  men  of  younger  ages,  by  the  high  the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  While  a 
standard  of  physical  efficiency  de-  few  failed  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
manded for  service  with  troops  in  the  sponsibitities  the  overwhelming  ma- 
field,  and  by  exacting  requirements  in  jority  was  faithful  and  efficient, 
respect  to  loyalty,  character  and  abil-  Particular  tribute  is  due  the  women 
ity.    Many  of  the  men  best  suited  for  workers,  who  achieved  a  notable  record 
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this  work  were  in  the  army,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  supply 
from  the  regular  staff  of  the  Association 
the  much  larger  needs  of  the  war  work. 
Many  of  the  secretaries  came  from  that 
source  and  served  most  acceptably,  but 
the  great  majority,  led  by  patriotic 
motives,  came  from  business  and  the 
professions.  Whether  in  direct  contact 
with  the  troops  or  engaged  in  the  less 
thrilling  but  equally  arduous  duties  of 
office  or  warehouse,  they  gave,  as  a 
rule,  their  interest  whole-heartedly. 

Among  the  Overseas  Red  Triangle 
Army  of  12,000  workers  it  is  of  value  to 
note  that  the  delinquency  in  discipline 
and  efficiency,  according  to  discip- 
linary records,  was  a  fraction  of  less 
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of  usefulness  and  of  whom  as  the  war 
went  on  an  increasing  number  came 
into  the  service.  Ten  Association  sec- 
retaries, eight  men  and  two  women, 
were  killed  in  action;  143  gave  their 
lives  in  other  ways  while  in  the  service; 
174  were  wounded  or  injured;  five 
became  prisoners  of  war.  Military 
decorations,  citations  and  commenda- 
tions of  Association  workers  by  the 
American  Army  numbered  324,  and 
similar  honors  from  Armies  of  the  Allies 
were  conferred  upon  251,  of  whom  54 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

RBSOtniCKS— THE     OBHSROSITY     CV    THB 
■     AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

The  money   necessary   to   maintain 
the  extensive  operations  which    have 
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been  briefly  summarized  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  was  obtained  from  three 
campaigns  and  miscellaneous  sources 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS 

(From  April  26,  1917,  to  December  31, 

1919) 

First  Campaign $    5,113,666.98 

Second  Campaign.  .  .       53i334i546.8i 

Third    Campaign 

(United  War  Work)  $100,759,731 .  17 

Overseas  and  Miscel- 
laneous   

Miscellaneous  Income 

Interest  on  Bank 
Balances  and  Se- 
curities  


551,628.92 
252,940.73 


1,710,134.81 

$161,722,649.42 

The  third  campaign  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  War  Work 
Council  which  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  seven  organizations  co-operat- 
ing jointly  for  the  collection  of  funds. 
These  seven  organizations  were:  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, The  Knights  of  Columbus, 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  The  War 
Camp  Community  Council,  The  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  The 
Salvation  Army. 

The  entire  American  people  respond- 
ed to  this  joint  appeal  with  a  generosity 
which  was  typical  of  the  American 
spirit.  Never  in  the  annals  of  human 
history  had  such  a  sum  been  collected 
for  social  service  work  through  volun- 
tary contributions.  While  the  amount 
requested  by  the  seven  organizations 
was  $170,000,000,  the  total  collected 
was  $203,199,730,  nearly  20  per  cent 


above  the  quota  asked.  The  largest 
individual  subscription  was  that  of 
the  Rockefellers,  father  and  son,  who 
contributed  $8,000,000. 

The  amount  collected  was  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  amongst  the  seven 
organizations  composing  the  United 
War  Work  Council.  The  Y  received  as 
its  allotment  58.65  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected,  or  $100,759,731.17. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  main- 
taining the  activities  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $129,- 
082,917.43  from  April  26,  1917,  to 
December  31,  1919. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  same 
period  as  previously  stated  amounted 
to  $161,722,649.42  thus  leaving  a  sur- 
plus or  reserve  of  $32,639,731.99.  The 
estimated  additional  receipts  from  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  together 
with  interest  accruing  for  six  months 
in  1920,  are  estimated  at  $5,599,712. 
Thus  the  total  estimated  reserve  fund 
amounts  to  $38,239,443.99.  From  this 
amount  commitments  and  estimated 
future  expenditures  for  welfare  work 
amount   to  $21,396,500. 

This  leaves  an  approximate  unappro- 
priated fund  of  $17,000,000  which 
would  have  been  completely  absorbed  if 
the  war  had  continued  ten  weeks  longer, 
thus  requiring  the  raising  of  large  funds 
to  continue  the  service  in  the  armies. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committees 
held  January  20,  1920,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  this  money  be  appropriated 
for  the  continuance  of  welfare  work  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  United  States 
and  Overseas  and  that  the  Educational 
Programme  for  ex-service  men  be  given 
continued  support. 
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Chapter  LXXIV 


The  Last  Offensive  on  the  Northern  Front 

THE  STRONGEST  FORTIFICATIONS  FALL  BEFORE  THE  IRRE- 
SISTIBLE ADVANCE  WHICH  REACHES  MONS 


TURING  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  1918,  the  northern  wing 
of  the  battle-line  in  France  was 
quiescent.  The  Germans  were  en- 
grossed in  their  second  drive  toward 
Paris  and  endeavored,  in  the  north, 
to  do  nothing  more  than  conserve  their 
gains;  and  the  British  army  was  glad 
of  a  breathing-space  in  which  to  re- 
place its  losses  and  reorganize  its 
shattered  divisions.  On  July  4,  it  is 
true,  the  Australians  carried  out  a  high- 
ly successful  local  operation  in  front  of 
Amiens,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Hamel,  and  which,  in  the  admirable 
co-operation  between  tanks,  artillery, 
and  infantry  distinguishing  it,  was 
destined  to  be  a  model  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  later  summer;  but  the  main 
energies  of  the  British  command  were 
devoted  to  preparing  for  the  auspicious 
moment  when  Foch  should  launch  the 
counter-stroke  for  which  the  world 
had  been  waiting. 

THE    BRITISH    ARMY    HAKB3    GOOD    ITS 
LOSSES  OF  THB  SPRING. 

The  losses  sustained  in  March  and 
April  were  made  good,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  by  the  British 
ministry  of  munitions;  the  ill-fated 
Fifth  Army,  now  under  a  new  com- 
mander, General  Birdwood,  was  re- 
constituted; and  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  give  all  ranl^  a  thorough 
training  in  open  warfare  —  a  training 


which  went  far  to  explain  the  unbroken 
series  of  crushing  defeats  which  the 
British  army  was  to  inflict  on  the 
numerically  superior  German  forces 
facing  them  in  the  latter  half  of  1918. 

T7OCH  NOW  DEPENDS  UPON  HAIO  POR  THE 
£^      NEXT  UOVE. 

The  success  of  Foch's  counter-attack 
on  July  18  against  the  western  face  of 
the  Marne  salient  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau -Thierry  was  the  signal 
for  the  British  counter-oflfensive  to 
begin.  It  was  Foch's  idea,  once  the 
Germans  had  used  up  their  reserves, 
to  begin  a  series  of  blows  with  definite 
but  limited  objectives,  in  order  to 
regain  the  initiative  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  decisive  blow  later  on.  Having 
smitten  the  Germans  in  the  Marne 
salient  hip  and  thigh,  he  now  called 
on  Haig  to  deliver  the  next  punch;  and 
on  August  8  Haig  struck,  opposite 
Amiens,  with  the  object  of  freeing  the 
Paris-Amiens  railway  and  reducing 
the  huge  salient  which  the  Germans 
had  created  in  their  March  offensive. 

THE   BATTLE  OF   AMIENS  18  CAREFULLY 
PLANNED. 

For  the  attack  the  Canadian  Corps, 
which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  the  spring,  and  which  Haig 
had  been  nursing  as  a  sort  of  corps 
d'ilite,  was  brought  down  from  Arras, 
and  placed  beside  the  Australian  Corps, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  line. 
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These  two  veteran  (»rps  were  to  con- 
stitute the  spearhead  of  the  attack. 
On  their  right  flank  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  French  First  Army, 
south  of  Montdidier,  which  for  the 
moment  was  placed  under  Haig's 
orders;  and  on  their  left  flank,  north 
of  the  Somme,  they  were  supported  by 
the  Third  British  Corps,  with  which,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  a  regiment 
of  the  33rd  American  Division.  A 
fleet  of  four  hundred  tanks  was  brought 
together  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  whole 
of    the    British    Cavalry    Corps    was 


no  idea  whither  they  were  bound;  and 
up  to  the  last  minute  the  whole  opera- 
tion was  veiled  in  the  greatest  secrecy. 
All  troop  concentrations  took  place 
either  by  night  or  under  cover  of  woods; 
and  as  the  tanks  moved  forward  to 
their  assembly  positions,  care  was 
taken  to  drown  the  noise  of  their 
engines  with  the  loud  drone  of  heavy 
aeroplanes. 


By  good  luck,  moreover,  the  morn- 
ing of  August  8  dawned  heavy  with 


METAL  LOOTED  BY  GERMAHS  Dl  AN  OCCtlPIED  DISTRICT 
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ud  boUais,  ill  manner  i 


>r,  >o  lemoHd,  [01  tbt  Cam 
meUil  articlca,  had  baas  rai 

concentrated  behind  Amiens,  ready  to 
exploit  any  success.  The  frontage  of 
the  attack,  extending  from  south  6i 
Montdidier  to  north  of  the  Somme, 
was  to  cover  about  fifteen  miles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a 
surprise,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  British  to  mask  their  prepara- 
tions. Two  Canadian  battalions  were 
actually  dispatched  to  the  Flanders 
front,  where  facilities  were  afforded  to 
the  Germans  for  identifying  them;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  create  the 
illusion  that  a  great  British  attack 
was  about  to  be  launched  in  this 
sector.   The  Canadians  themselves,  on 


ground  mist,  which  reproduced  the 
conditions  amid  which  the  Germans 
had  attacked  the  British  before  St. 
Quentin  on  March  21,  The  result  was 
that  the  British  attack  was  a  surprise 
more  complete  than  any  perhaps  which 
had  yet  been  obtained  on  the  Western 
front.  The  advance  of  the  British 
infantry  and  tanks,  which  began  si- 
multaneously with  the  opening  up  of 
an  intense  rolling  barrage  from  the 
massed  British  guns,  found  the  Ger- 
mans wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack. 
Their  first  line  was  overrun  almost 
before  they  were  aware  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress.  The  tanks,  careering 
their  way  from  Arras  to  Amiens,  had  ahead  of  the  infantry,  not  only  broke 
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up  the  impromptu  German  defense, 
but  disorganized  the  German  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications.  For 
a  time  chaos  reigned  behind  the  Ger- 
man front.  The  Canadians  and  the 
Australians,  suffering  very  slight  cas- 
ualties, broke  through  to  a  depth  of 


seven  miles  or  i 


but  by  August  12  the  Germans  were 
nearly  everywhere  back  to  the  old  line 
of  the  Somme  defenses  which  they  had 
occupied  in  1916.  Not  only  had  the 
threat  to  Amiens  been  removed,  and 
the  Paris-Amiens  railway  freed  from 
the  fire  of  the  German  guns,  but  the 


;  and  the  French     Germans  had  been  forced  to  effect  i 
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the  Thanks- 


and   the   British   on   their   flanks   ad- 
vanced in  touch  with  them. 

On  August  9  the  attack  was  renewed, 
and  again  met  with  notable  success. 
By  August  10  the  Canadians  and  the 
Australians,  with  the  help  of  the 
British  cavalry,  had  advanced  to  a 
depth  of  over  twelve  miles;  and  this 
advance  had  compelled  the  Germans 
to  withdraw  before  the  French  as  far 
south  as  the  Lassigny  plateau.  North 
of  the  Somme,  difficulties  of  the  terrain 
prevented  the  British  Third  Corps 
from    obtaining    a   complete    success; 


wide  withdrawal  and  their  most  im- 
portant lateral  line  of  communications, 
the  Chaulnes  railway,  had  been  brought 
under  the  fire  of  the  British  guns. 

In  the  old  Somme  defenses,  however, 
where  the  labyrinth  of  trenches  and 
the  wild  vegetation  of  the  past  two 
years  afforded  opportunities  for  a 
stubborn  and  dangerous  machine-gun 
defense,  the  Germans,  now  reinforced 
by  reserves  from  other  parts  of  the 
line,  showed  themselves  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  since 
he  had  gained  his  objectives,  and  since 
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it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  engage 
in  a  slugging- match,  therefore  broke 
off  the  battle  at  this  point,  and  pre- 
pared to  strike  again  farther  north, 
where  the  enemy  did  not  appear  to  be 
expecting  an  attack. 

IUDKNDORFir.  STUNNSD  BY  BRITISH  StJC- 
J    CSS3,  U>SB3  HEART. 

The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Amiens  on 
the  German  High  Command  was  pro- 
found. Thirteen  British  infantry  divi- 
sions and  three  British  cavalry  divi- 
sions, assisted  by  an  American  infantry 
regiment,  had  inflicted  on  twenty 
German  divisions  a  crushing  defeat, 
and  had  captured — without  taking 
into  account  the  captures  made  by  the 
French  on  the  right — nearly  22,000 
prisoners  and  over  400  guns.  That  the 
British,  who  had  been  so  severely 
handled  in  the  spring,  should  have 
been  able  to  deliver  such  an  unexpected 
blow  came  to  Ludendorfl  as  a  great 
shock.  His  perturbation  is  fully  evi- 
denced in  his  memoirs,  in  which  he- 
describes  August  8  as  "the  black  day 
in  the  history  of  the  German  army." 
Hitherto  he  had  believed  that  victory 
might  yet  perch  on  the  German  eagles; 
now  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  victory  was  no  longer  possible. 
In  his  despair,  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  resign,  and  he  advised  the  German 
government  to  open  at  once  peace 
negotiations  through  the  mediation  of 
a  neutral  power. 
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NOT  AL- 
LOWED TO  OIVK 
UP  THE  COM- 
MAND. 

To  u  n  d  e- 
ceive  the  Ger- 
man people  so 
suddenly  and 
brutally,  how- 
ever, especially 
after  the  prom- 
ises of  victory 
with  which 
they  had  so  re- 
cently been 
buoyed  up,  was 
not  deemed 
feasible  by  the 
German  poli- 
ticians; and  Ludendorff  was  requested 
to  remain  in  command,  while  the 
bitter  process  of  enlightening  the  Ger- 
man people  as  to  the  true  situation 
was  begun.  From  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Amiens,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
German  High  Command  radically 
changed.  All  thought  of  the  Frieden- 
Sturm — the  offensive  that  was  to  bring 
peace — ^was  abandoned;  and  a  defen- 
sive policy  was  adopted,  in  order  to 
enable  the  German  armies  to  stand 
fast  until  the  politicians  had  been  able 
to  open  the  way  for  peace  pour- 
parlers. 

The  plan  which  Ludendorff  now 
evolved  was  to  withdraw  gradually, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
within  the  protection  of  the  strong 
defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and 
there  to  make  a  stand  until  the 
winter  rains  came  to  his  relief  and 
rendered  further  active  fighting  im- 
possible. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BAPAUUS  IS  SPRUNG  UPON 
THE  QERUANS. 

This,  however,  was  precisely  what 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  did  not  intend  to 
allow  him  to  do.  In  1917  the  German 
retirement  to  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  largely  completed  before  the 
British  had  realized  that  it  was  under 
way;  but  now  Haig  was  fully  alive  to 
the  situation,  and  was  determined  that 
Ludendorff  should  not  a  second  time 
succeed    in    retreating    "according   to 
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plan."  Hardly  had  the  battle  of 
Amiens  died  down  when  he  launched, 
on  August  21,  an  offensive  on  the  front 
north  of  the  Somme,  which  had  as  its 
objective  the  capture  of  Bapaume  and 
the  turning  of  the  German  line 
on  the  Somme  south  of  P^ronne. 
The  first  phase  of  the  offen- 
sive was  a  preliminary  attack, 
on  a  front  of  about  nine  miles 
north  of  the  Ancre,  in  which 
the.  Fourth  and  Sixth  Corps  of 
Byng's  Third  Army  recaptured 
Albert  and  reached  the  Ger- 
man main  line  of  resistance 
along  the  Albert -Arras  railway. 
Then,  on  August  23,  the  whole 
of  the  British  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies  attacked  on  a  thirty- 
three  mile  front  from  just  south 
of  Arras  to  south  of  the  Somme. 
The  Fourth  Army  advanced 
astride  the  Somme  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pdronne;  while  the 
Third  Army,  to  which  the  main 
operation  was  confided,  at- 
tacked across  the  old  Somme 
battle-fields  of  igi5  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bapaume. 

BYNO    GAINS    Utl-Ba  IN  AN  OLD 
AREA  OP  BITTBR  FIOHTINO. 

The  attack  won  immediate 
success.  The  German  defense 
north  of  the  Sfimme  broke 
down,  and  Byng's  men  ad- 
vanced rapidly  over  the  very 
ground  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  with  such  heavy 
hearts  in  the  spring.  In  1916 
the  British  had  suffered  thou- 
sands of  casualties  in  order  to 
progress  a  few  hundred  yards, 
now  they  measured  their  ad- 
vances by  miles,  instead  of  yards, 
at  slight  cost.  The  German  machine- 
gunners,  as  usual,  put  up  a  stubborn 
and  gallant  defense,  but  they  had  now 
met  their  match  in  the  British  tanks; 
and  in  rapid  succession  Thitpval, 
Pozifires,  Courcelette,  Martinpuich, 
Miraumont,  and  many  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  are  indelibly  in- 
scribed on  the  battle-flags  of  the 
British  army,  fell  before  the  British 
attack.  By  August  29  the  New 
Zealanders  had  entered  Bapaume  itself, 


and  the  Germans  had  been  evicted 
from  the  whole  of  the  old  battle-fields. 
The  success  of  the  attacks  by  the 
Third  Army  had  an  immediate  effect 
elsewhere.    In  the  north,  the  Germans 


"""•"TERHAm  OF  THE  FIGHTHIG  FOR  BAPAUME 
Ifocthna  half  of  tb*  xe*  LdtoItsI  la  Uinhal  Foch't  ■■coiul  jincti 
monriMal,  whsn  Ibe  Biitiili  Armr  miliar  Sir  Jnllu  Brof  cloud  in 
upoaBaiaiiiii«,whil*0*n«»l  Mutio,  (intliar  Kmth,  torned  NDroo. 

began  to  withdraw  from  the  Lys 
salient,  in  order  to  shorten  their  line 
and  to  obtain  reserves  to  bolster  up 
their  southern  defense;  and  in  the 
south,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  a  wide  front.  They  had  to  resign  to 
the  French  their  hold  of  Noyon  and 
Nesle,and  they  had  to  withdraw  their 
forces  farther  north  behind  the  line  of 
the  Somme  south  of  P^ronne.  Finally, 
on  Augiist30-3i,abril!iant  exploit  by  an 
Australian  infantry  brigade  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  P^ronne  itself. 
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In  the  battle  of  Bapaume  twenty- 
three  British  divisions  had,  in  ten  days, 
driven  back  no  less  than  thirty-five 
German  divisions,  and  had  taken  the 
remarkable  total  of  over  34,000  pris- 
oners and  270  guns.  Such  a  success,  as 
may  be  imagined,  had  an  instanta- 
neous effect  on  the'  morale  of  the 
British  troops,  who  had  now  completely 
wiped  from  their  minds  the  depressing 
events  of  the  spring;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  battle  revealed  a  progressive 


of  the  Hindenbui^  line  nearest  to  Haig's 
front  was  the  northern  flank  opposite 
Arras.  Before  the  battle  of  Bapaume, 
an  attack  on  the  German  defenses  in 
that  sector  would  have  been  fraught 
with  great  danger,  since  the  Germans 
south  of  Arras  would  have  been  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  attack;  but  now 
that  the  Germans  had  been  thrust  to 
the  east  of  the  Arras-Bapaume  road, 
an  attack  opposite  Arras  promised  the 
most  important  results. 


BOHAm  OH  THE  WESTERN  FKORT 
'hich  f  rll  into  Britiih  luudi  duiint  th«  crsat  ■dniu*.  lu  clrllkn  popolttlou  ol  3,300  loof  b*ld  capchre  br 
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ona  of  Um  loklA 

deterioration  in  the  morale  of  the 
Germans.  Itwas  now  found,  for  almost 
the  first  time,  that  German  rearguards 
began  to  surrender  on  finding  them- 
selves isolated. 

CANADIANS  LEAD  THE  WAY  IN  THE  BAT- 
TLE OF  ARRAS. 

The  omens  seemed  favorable,  there- 
fore, for  the  continuance  of  the  British 
offensive.     Now  that  Ludendorif  was 

well  on  his  way  to  the  Hindenbui^  connected  the  Lens  defenses  at  Dro- 
line,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  court  with  the  Hindenburg  line  at 
British  to  attempt  to  forestall  him  in  Qutant,  and  the  capture  of  whidi  was 
his  occupation  of  that  line.    The  part     calculated  to  turn  the  defenses  of  the 
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Haig,  having  foreseen  this  conting- 
ency, and  having  indeed  planned  the 
battle  of  Bapaume  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  battle  of  Arras,  had  already 
begun  the  transfer  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  from  the  Amiens  to  the  Arras 
front;  and  on  August  26  he  launched 
opposite  Arras  an  attack  which  had 
as  its  object  the  breaching  of  the 
Drocourt-Qu^ant     switch-line,     which 
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Hindenbui^  line  farther  south.  If  the 
British  could  get  in  the  rear  of  these 
defenses  before  Ludendorff  was  able 
to  get  his  army  back  to  them,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  make  the  stand 
that  he  contemplated. 

THE    DROCOITRT.QU6ANT    LtNB    AN     III- 
UBNSELY  STRONG  WORK. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  attack,  the 
Canadians,  sup[)orted  by  a  British 
division  on  their  left,  advanced  astride 


built  eighteen  months  before;  and  the 
Germans  had  spared  neither  time  nor 
labor  to  render  it  impregnable.  Some 
of  its  underground  galleries  were  com- 
parable only  with  the  London  "  tubes." 
It  had,  however,  been  designed  to 
withstand  especially  the  artillery  bom- 
bardments of  a  previous  phase  of  the 
war,  and  was  less  invulnerable  befoYe 
the  tank  attacks  of  the  latter  half  of 
1918.    The  Germans,  who  were  fully 


A  STUBOt  OF  BETTER  DATS  TO  COMB 


^^nundfl  for  0«ili] 

the  Scarpe  River  on  a  front  of  about 
six  miles  and  stormed  the  important 
village  and  hill  of  Monchy-le-Preux. 
This  preliminary  success  opened  up 
the  way  for  a  general  advance  of  the 
First  Army  in  the  Arras  sector,  and  in 
rapid  order  the  whole  area  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Sens6e  Rivers  west  of 
the  Trinquis  Brook  was  cleared  of  the 
Germans.  By  the  end  of  August  the 
Germans  were  everywhere  driven  back 
to  the   Drocourt-Qu^ant  switch-line. 

The  Drocourt-Qu^ant  line  was  al- 
most, though  not  quite,  the  last  word 
in  military  engineering.    It  had  been 


i«  TictotB  had  p&iaed  thrauch  His  citr  in  pDrmnlt  o.  , — .„, 

[  homci  in  hci  dcTaiUted  icfioti*  itli  (null  WDiidai  thit  Fiaach 

aot  uid  onismlttlac.  ©     Uaderwood  ft  UDdo-vixKl 

aware  of  its  strategical  importance,  had 
packed  it  with  troops  in  anticipation 
of  the  British  attack. 

THE  OPERATION  EXCEI-LENTLY  PLANNED 
AND  WELL  EXECUTED. 

The  attack,  which  was  launched  on 
the  morning  of  September  2,  resulted  in 
one  of  the  cleanest-cut  successes  of  the 
whole  campaign.  The  Canadian  Corps, 
attacking  in  the  north  with  forty  tanks, 
broke  through  the  whole  zone  of  the 
Drocourt-Qu^ant  defenses  on  a  front 
of  about  live  miles  before  noon;  and 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  of  the  Third 
Army,  to  the  south,  successfully 
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stormed  the  triangle  of  fortifications 
marking  the  junction  of  the  Drocourt- 
Qu^ant  line  with  the  Hindenburg  line. 
The  Germans,  driven  back  into  the 
open  country,  fought  bitterly  with 
their  machine-guns  to  stay  the  British 
advance;  but  the  victorious  Canadians 
and  British  broke  down  their  resistance, 
and  they  did  not  find  shelter  until 
they  were  behind  the  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Xord. 


retreat.  In  front  of  the  British  Third 
Army,  they  withdrew  rapidly  to  the 
general  line  of  the  Canal  du  Nord ;  and 
south  of  P^ronne  they  relinquished  the 
east  bank  of  the  Somme,  to  which  they 
had  been  clinging.  The  effect  of  the 
battle  was  felt  even  as  far  south  as 
the  French  front.  On  September  6  the 
Germans  surrendered  to  the  French 
both  Ham  and  Chauny;  and  by 
September  8  the  French  had  pushed 


CAUGHT  in  THS  GLARE  OF  A  GERHAIT  LIGHT-SHELL  ROCKET 
nlibt  lii»Bint-|wtra1  tnppsd  In  the  flue  ol  m  lUr  ilisll,  la  duwer  of  beln(  llred  at  by  Uie  eaBmy 
In  Ho  Uin'a  Land  with  thaii  f*c«  lo  th«  ftoood  and  laTolTeii  dutelied  lor  lutuil  am.    kwtj  to 
B  Iha  Btiliah  wire  en»D(1emaat*  Iiom  which  the  patrol  had  crept. 


Compared  with  the  battles  of  Amiens 
and  Bapaume,  the  battle  of  Arras  was 
a  comparatively  small-scale  engage- 
ment. It  took  place  on  a  very  narrow 
front;  only  ten  British  divisions  took 
part  in  it,  as  against  thirteen  German 
divisions  identified;  and  the  total 
captures  by  the  British  amounted  to 
only  16,000  prisoners  and  200  guns. 
But,  within  its  limits,  it  was  a  really 
spectacular  success;  and  it  led  to  the 
most  far-reaching  results.  Once  the 
Hindenburg  line  had  been  turned  in 
the  north,  the  German  forces  farther 
south  fell  back  in  an  almost  precipitate 
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forward  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Crozat 
Canal,  In  this  hasty  retreat,  which 
was  certainly  not  conducted  according 
to  the  schedule  that  LudendorfF  had 
drawn  up  for  himself,  many  of  the 
German  rearguards  were  cut  off  and 
captured,  large  quantities  of  war  ma- 
terial were  left  behind,  and  great  havoc 
was  frequently  wrought  by  the  British 
gunners  and  airmen  among  the  retir- 
ing columns. 

THB  QUESTION  OP  ATTBUPTtNO  TO  STORM 
THB  HINDSNBURO  LINB. 

By   the   end   of   the   first   week    of 
September,  the  Germans  were  almost 
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everywhere  back  in  approximately  the 
positions  they  had  occupied  before 
March  21.  They  still  held  the  Flanders 
ridges;  and  on  the  front  of  the  British 
Third  Army  they  still  held  strong 
advanced  positions  well  in  front  of 
their  main  line  of  resistance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  British  astride  the 
Arras- Cam brai  road,  were  already  hold- 
ing ground  where  no  Allied  forces  had 


system;  they  constituted  nothing  less 
than  a  deep  defensive  zone,  brisding 
with  field  fortifications  so  skillfully 
placed  as  to  render  attack,  even  by 
artillery,  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
north,  where  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  breached,  even  the  Canal  du 
Nord  presented  a  grave  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  further  advance  without 
considering  the  fortifications. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES,  OH  THE  FROIIT,  CALLED  HISSEIT  HOTS 
ThMe  loot  portable  hud,— •omewhai  timilu  Uyluge  kennili— us  Ifiuan  haU,  ta  InisntlDa  which  nttlf  ledocwl 
the  hudihipaof  tha  wiotcc  camiialfni.     Tbeywtre  not  la  luanotll  thawlBlec  of  lOlt-lT,  bHt  wthii  na  an  aic«p- 
tloiially  aCTaic  aeaiou  in  Euopa  Uter  we[«  aajwdallj  iraiefnl  at  thia  Una. 


Stood  since  1914.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  brief  space  of 
one  month  the  British  armies  had  won 
back  from  the  Germans  all  that  they 
had  lost  in  the  disastrous  battles  of 
March  and  April.  That  armies  which 
had  passed  so  recently  through  such 
a  supreme  ordeal  should  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  feat  against  a 
numerically  superior  foe,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  testimony  to 
their  unconquerable  spirit. 

Now,  however,  the  British  found 
themselves  face  to  face,  on  virtually 
the  whole  of  their  active  front,  with  the 
awe-inspiring  defenses  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line.  These  defenses  did  not  con- 
sist   merely    in    a    continuous    trench 


Had  Sir  Douglas  Haig  hesitated 
before  attacking  these  formidable  posi- 
tions, no  one  could  have  blamed  him. 
Though  his  losses  since  August  8  had 
been,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  undertaken,  remarkably 
small,  they  were  nevertheless  consider- 
able in  the  aggregate,  and  had  made 
no  slight  inroads  on  his  available 
reserves.  The  Germans  facing  him 
were  still  in  great  strength,  and  they 
were  now  occupying  positions  reputed 
impregnable.  The  political  effects  at- 
tendant upon  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  line  would  be  most 
serious.  The  hopes  of  the  Allies  would 
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be  dashed,  and   the  declining  morale  to  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse, 

of    the    Germans   would    be    revived,  and   would,   without  doubt,   find   the 

The  British  War  Cabinet,  in  particular,  gravest    difficulty    in    extricating    his 

dreaded  the  casualty  lists  of  another  armies  from  the  clutch  of  the  Allied 

Somme  or  Passchendaele,  and  were  of  forces.    It  was  therefore  arranged  that, 

opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  white  the  French  and  the  Americans 

forcing  a  decision  until  the  spring  of  struck  north  in   the  Argonne,  Haig's 

1919,  when  the  American  army  would  armies,  reinforced  by  some  American 

be  able  to  take  a  more  effective  part  in  divisions,  were  to  assault  the  Hinden- 

the  struggle.    Even  Foch  felt  that  he  burg  line  in  the  west.    As  a  subsidiary 


BRITISH  TAIfK  CREW  OUT  FOR  ARIItG 
Ho  doubt  if  the  iru  had  Uited  tonfct  G«mu  IncaotUtj  would  ha**  dluo*M*d  torn*  iu»v« 

data  o(  tlie  nimiiticB  no  adaqiute "— '  *■ —  ' — ■*    "■ — ■"  "■-  "  — 

iU-proTidtd  iiith  tbil  JDBtrumsat  ol 


K  theli  facloriu  bad  111 


r«,  and  the  Qsrniaiu  vaic  ooafiiUr 


•  labor  and  lei*  malarial  fi 


Henry  Rmchio 


could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  army  of  another  nation 
to  advance  against  the  serried  defenses 
of  the  Hindenburg  system. 

It  fell  therefore  to  Haig  to  make  the 
decision  alone.  With  a  superb  faith  in 
himself  and  in  his  men,  he  dedded 
that  the  moment  was  favorable  for 
continuing  the  offensive:  to  sit  down 
supinely  before  the  German  positions 
would,  he  felt,  be  playing  into  Luden- 
dorff's  hands.  If  the  Allies  could,  by  a 
pincer-like  movement,  drive  in  both 
re-entrants  of  the  wide  salient  which 
the  Germans  still  occupied  in  northern 
France,  Ludendorff  would  be  compelled 
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operation,  it  was  also  arranged  that 
King  Albert's  Belgians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  Second  Army,  were 
to  attack  in  Flanders. 

THS  CANADIANS  AGAIN  SHINE  IN  THB  BAT- 
TLB  OF  CAMBRAI. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  September,  the  British  had  been 
engaged  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
the  advanced  positions  which  they 
occupied  in  front  of  their  main  zone  of 
resistance.  This  struggle,  which  was  in 
itself  a  battle  of  no  small  proportions, 
and  which  yielded  the  British  nearly 
12,000  prisoners  and  100  guns,  was 
completely  successful;  and  by  Septem- 
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ber  26  the  British  were  ready  for  the 
great  adventure. 

On  the  night  of  September  26-27 
the  British  guns  opened  up  a  terrific 
bombardment  on  the  whole  front  of  the 
British  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies 
from  the  Senste  River  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Quentin.  Then,  in  the  half- 
light  of  early  dawn,  the  battle  was 
opened   by   an   attadc   made   by   the 


Farther  south,  the  British,  having 
everywhere  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  pushed  on  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  Cambrai,  and  south  of 
Cambrai  established  themselves  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Scheldt  Canal, 
beyond  which  lay  at  last  the  open 
country.  On  the  whole  front  the 
advance  reached  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
miles;  and  the  first  day  of  the  battle 


An  AREA  or  VAin  hopbs  ahd  okhi  despair 


8«cliOD  of  th<  dtbtU-ttreiTD  uul  1b  La 

occDiT«d  in  the  Btaiinliw  oi  tlu  cuul*  behind  whli 

IntUiue*  the  e«n»l«  were  turned,  in  ol' 

treaclwB  on  the  eaetein  lyuiki. 

Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Canadian  Corps  on  the  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord  in  front  of  Cambrai. 
This  attack,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  the  double  object  of  still  further 
outflanking  the  Hindenburg  line  to  the 
south,  and  of  drawing  off  the  German 
reserves  from  that  sector,  went  from 
the  first  like  clockwork.  The  Can- 
adians, passing  over  the  canal  by 
means  of  a  narrow  "bottle-neck"  of 
only  2,500  yards,  spread  out  fanwise, 
and  broke  deeply  into  the  German 
positions,  capturing  the  ill-omened 
Bourlon  Wood — the,  scene  of  bitter 
struggles  in  November,  191 7— and 
threatening  Cambrai  from  the  north. 


«iS.   Gallant  flshtims 


atone  procured  for  the  British  10,000 
prisoners  and  200  guns.  As  usual,  the 
number  of  German  divisions  engaged 
was  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
British:  the  four  Canadian  divisions, 
for  example,  encountered  and  defeated 
no  less  than  ten  German  divisions. 

JOW  THE  HtNDBNBURO  LINK  WAS  FIN- 
ALLY BROKBN. 

Meanwhile,  the  artillery  of  the 
British  Fourth  Army,  facing  the  main 
Hindenburg  line,  had  been  continuing 
the  furious  bombardment  begun  on 
the  night  of  September  26.  For  two 
days  the  avalanche  of  shells  descended 
on  the  German  positions,  driving  the 
garrisons  to  take  refuge  in  their  deep 
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tunnels  and  dugouts,  and  effectually 
cutting  off  their  sources  of  food  and 
ammunition  supply.  Then,  on  the 
morning  of  September  29,  when  the 
success  of  the  attack  opposite  Cambrai 
had  been  assured,  the  infantry  of  the 
Fourth  Army  advanced  on  a  front  of 
twelve  miles,  between  Holnon  and 
Vendhuille,  and  supported  by  a  strong 
force  of  tanks,  manned  by  both  British 


battle-line  was  the  result  of  General 
Pershing's  generous  offer  to  Foch, 
on  the  latter's  appointment  as  General- 
issimo, of  all  his  available  forces,  to 
be  used  in  whatever  way  Foch  saw 
fit.  Already  British  and  American 
troopra  had  on  a  number  of  occasions 
fought  side  by  side.  In  November, 
191 7,  American  railway  engineers — 
the  first  'American   soldiers,  it  would 


Thli  luiDiedt  beloued 
HladtnDDti  Lias  uid  U. . 

aht  MadJi  of  HoDM  kwudcd  u 
ODcail  to  the  i  i8tli  Jatuttrj. 


FLATOOn  OP  THE  118TH  IKFAirntT  REGIMEIfT 
«  the  TUrticlh  Divlalan  whlcli  with  the  TweDtr-Serenlh  patllclHIad  Id  the  Bellle  of  the 
I  ■ubesquent  ■ttacki  of  the  Second  Amef  lean  Cotpi  on  Uw  Biltleh  Froat.  Of  the  leventr- 
lardud  latiiBiHr  iirelTe  were  bettowed  on  membeis  of  the  TUttislh  DlniioD,  lii  ol  whoia 

U.  S.  Official 

and   American    troops,    assaulted    the  seem,  to   take  part  .in  battle  on   the 

heart  of  the  Hindenburg  system.    On  Western    Front — had   volunteered    to 

the  left  flank,  the  attack  was  protected  help  repel  the  German  counter-attack 

by  the  British  Third  Army,  which  was  at  Cambrai;  and  in  March,  1918,  other 

already  in  motion;  and  on  the  right,  the  American  railway  troops  had  formed 

attack  was  continued  by  the  French  part  of  the  miscellaneous  force  with 


First  Army  in  the  sector  about  St. 
Quentin. 

The  assault  of  the  British  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  in  truth  the  cul- 
minating feature  of  the  British  cam- 
paign up  to  this  point,  was  carried  out 
by  the  British  Third  and  Ninth  Corps 
and  the  American  Second  Corps,  with 
the  Australian  Corps  in  support.  The 
presence   of   American   troops   in    the 
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which  General  Carey  had  stopped  the 
road  to  Amiens.  Several  companies 
of  American  infantry,  attached  for 
instruction  to  the  Australians,  had 
gone,  over  the  top  in  the  battle  of 
Hamel  on  July  4  (against  orders,  but 
much  had  to  be  forgiven  them  on  such 
a  day),  and  they  had  won  the  some- 
what critical  approval  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, who  are  reported  to  have  de- 
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scribed  them  as  g;ood  lads,  but  a  bit 
too  rough !  In  the  battle  of  Amiens,  on 
August  8,  the  33rd  American  Division 
had  distinguished  itself  in  the  fighting 
north  of  the  Somme;  and  during  the 
German  evacuation  of  the  Lys  salient 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
27th  American  Division  had  recaptured 
Kemmel  Hill.  Now,  however,  the 
entire  American  Second  Corps  of  two 


tanks,  the  Germans  had  fortified  it 
with  especial  care,  connecting  the 
tunnel  by  shafts  with  the  trenches 
above  it,  and  strengthening  its  de- 
fenses by  means  of  every  device  that 
the  wit  of  men  could  devise.  Yet, 
preceded  by  an  intense .  artillery  bar- 
rage, and  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of 
tanks,  the  American  30th  Division 
broke  right  through  the  deep  defensive 


The  Anu 


at  ol  Au(u 


OH  THE  CAMBRAI-ST.  OUEMTDT  FRONT 
n  this  picture  ue  ootln  refnki  trenchem.   Thit  deu  of  wufue  mg  le 


.   Such  ■  poet  c«Dld  cemBuad  *  whole  elape.  e  lud,  u 

divisions,  the  27th  and  the  30th, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
battle-front  in  the  supreme  effort  of 
the  campaign. 

THE  SHARE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CORPS  IN 
THE  ATTACK. 


a  fleld. 


zone  constituting  the  German  main 
line,  and  after  bitter  fighting  captured 
the  villages  of  Bellicourt  and  Nauroy. 
After  the  Americans  had  passed,  it  is 
true,  the  German  machine-gunners 
came  up  from  their  subterranean 
The  sector  assigned  to  the  Americans     shelters,  and  opened  fire  on  them  from 


was  that  facing  the  Bellicourt  tunnel. 

This  was  a  tunnel,  some  6,000  yards 
long,  through  which  ran  the  Scheldt 
Canal,  a  wide  flooded  cutting  which 
constituted  on  this  part  of  the  front 
the  backbone  of  the  Hindenburg  defense 


the  rear;  but  the  Australians,  coming 
up  in  support,  "mopped  up"  these 
pests,  and  the  breach  in  the  Hinden- 
burg line  was  made  secure.  On  the  left, 
the  27th  American  Division  was  less 
fortunate.     A    westerly   bend    in    the 


system.  Since  the  disappearance  of  canal  exposed  its  left  flank  to  the  en- 
the  canal  underground  exposed  this  filade  fire  of  the  German  artillery  and 
sector   to  an  attack  by   the  dreaded     machine   guns   on    the    farther   bank, 
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and  it  was  subjected  to  heavy  Ger- 
man counter-attacks;  but  it  pushed 
on  and  finally  captured   Bony. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  had  carried 
the  line  of  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  several 
points  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.    The  Third  Army  had  secured 


GEKMAIT  POST  m  LA  BASSfiS 
Til*  BrlHih  Mntlncant  id  the  Anur  of  the  BelsUu  on 
October   1   nudo  en  adTuice  Htride  of    Le  Banie 
Caiul  which  Uueatened  Lena  from  the  ooithwaM. 

the  crossings  of  the  canal  south-west 
of  Cambrai;  and  the  British  12th  and 
i8th  Divisions  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  across  the  canal  north  of  the 
Bellicourt  tunnel,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  American  left.  To  the 
south  of  the  Bellicourt  tunnel,  the 
British  46th  Division,  equipped  with 
life-belts  borrowed  from  the  Channel 
steamboats,  performed  a  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  by  swimming  across  the  canal, 
storming  the  German  defenses  on  the 
eastern  side,  outflanking  the  German 
positions  farther  south,  and  capturing 
in  the  first  day  of  their  attack  no  less 
than  4.000  prisoners  and  70  guns. 
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During  the  following  days  these 
striking  successes  were  followed  up  on 
the  whole  front.  On  September  30  the 
1st  British  Division,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  line,  crossed  the 
canal  north  of  St,  Quentin,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  capture  of  St.  Quentin 
by  the  French  the  following  day.  The 
Australians,  passing  through  the  Amer- 
icans, carried  the  line  forward  to  the 
hindmost  elements  of  the  Hindenbuix 
system.  By  October  3  the  Fourth 
Army  broke  clean  through  into  the 
open  country  beyond  this  last  line; 
and  by  October  5  the  whole  of  the 
Scheldt  Canal,  together  with  the  de- 
fenses adjacent  to  it,  was  in  British 
hands.  The  impossible  had  been 
achieved.  The  Hindenburg  line  had 
fallen ;  and  there  remained  nothing 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Meuse 
but  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  open 
countryside  and  a  few  sketchy  trenches 
which  the  Germans,  relying  on  the 
impregnability  of  the  Hindenbui^  line, 
had  not  bothered  to  finish. 

The  very  completeness  of  the  British 
success,  in  which  the  three  British 
Armies  engaged  captured  the  grand 
total  of  36,500  prisoners  and  380  guns, 
is  apt  to  blind  one  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  achievement.  Yet  no  words  are 
adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  courage 
of  those  who  planned  the  attack,  or  the 
gallantry  of  those  who  carried  it  out. 
Thirty  British  and  two  American 
infantry  divisions,  with  one  British 
cavalry  division,  had  advanced  against 
thirty-nine  German  divisions  en- 
trenched in  the  strongest  field  fortifica- 
tions of  which  history  has  any  record; 
and  in  a  few  days  they  had  won  a 
full-orbed  victory.  Their  glory  can 
never  die. 

THE    LAST    BATTLB    OP   VPRB8    FOUOHT 
UNDER  THS  KINO  OP  THK  BKLOUNS. 

Conjointly  with  the  attack  on  Cam- 
brai and  the  Hindenburg  line,  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  subsidiary  attack 
had  been  planned  in  Flanders,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Belgian  Army  and  the 
Second  British  Army,  The  primary 
object  of  this  last  battle  of  Ypres  was 
to  regain  the  Flanders  ridges  and  loosen 
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the  German  hold  on  the  Flanders 
coast;  the  ultimate  object  was  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  Ludendorff's 
line  of  retreat  through  Belgium  to 
Germany. 

The  battle  was  joined,  on  a  front  of 
about  seventeen  miles,  north  and  south 
of  Ypres,  on  the  morning  of  September 
28.  The  Belgians,  assisted  by  some 
French  divisions,  attacked  north  of  the 


found  themselves  in  a  decided  numer- 
ical superiority;  and  they  were  able 
consequently  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
They  not  only  took  in  their  stride  the 
whole  of  the  Flanders  ridges,  over- 
running in  a  few  hours  the  ground 
which  It  had  taken  months  to  capture 
in  1917;  but  the  Belgians  pushed  on 
through  the  Houthulst  Forest,  and  by 
October  l  they  were  on  the  outskirts 
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Ypres-Zonnebeke  road,  and  the  British 
Second  Army,  which  was  placed  for  the 
time  being  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  King  of  the  Belgians,  ad- 
vanced south  of  the  road.  The  result 
was  an  unexpectedly  brilliant  success. 
Ludendorflf,  driven  to  his  wits'  end 
to  find  troops  with  which  to  sten;)  the 
advance  of  the  British  opposite  Cam- 
brai,  ^nd  relying  perhaps  on  the  Flan- 
ders weather,  which  had  already  broken, 
to  render  the  ground  in  the  Ypres 
sector  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  an 
Allied  attack,  had  stripped  his  line 
here  of  all  but  five  divisions.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  months  the  Allies 
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of  Routers,  while  the  British  advanced 
to  within  two  miles  of  Menin,  recap- 
tured the  Messines  Ridge,  and  forced 
the  Germans  to  evacuate  Armentiires. 
The  British  advance,  in  fact,  brought 
about  a  German  retirement  on  the 
whole  front  from  Armentiferes  to  Lens, 
and  menaced,  for  the  first  time,  the 
German  hold  on  Lille. 

THS    GERMAN    HIOH    COMMAND  FACB3 
THE  INEVITABLE. 

This  series  of  crushing  victories  won 
by  the  British  and  the  Belgians,  com- 
bined with  the  Franco-American  ad- 
vance which  took  place  simultaneously 
in  the  Argonne,  finally  broke  down  the 
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nerve  of  the  German  High  Command, 
Driven  from  their  last  and  strongest 
prepared    positions,    with   units   shat- 
tered and  diminished   beyond  repair, 
and  with  losses  in  guns  and  other  war 
material     which     alone     would     have 
sufficed    to   cripple    them,    they   saw 
nothing  before   them   but   irreparable 
disaster.   Once  the  Hindenbui^ 
line    had    been    carried,    Foch 
began  to  press  forward  on  the 
whole   front   from   the    North 
Sea  to  Verdun;  and  the  prob- 
lem of  withdrawing  their  beaten 
and  demoralized  armies  under 
such  conditions  filled  the  Ger- 
man   staff   with    dismay.     It 
would  appear  that  as  early  as 
the  evening  of  September  28 
LudendoriT    decided    that    he 
must  throw  up  the  sponge.    On 
September  29  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  had    a  conference 
with  the  Kaiser  and  the  For- 
eign Secretary  at  General  Head- 
quarters, and  insisted  that  an 
immediate  request  for  an  armi- 
stice   should    be    made.   The 
Kaiser   and    Hindenburg  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Berlin; 
and  on  October  4  Prince  Max 
of     Baden     succeeded     Count 
Hertling  as  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor.   The  following  day  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  dispatched  to 
President  Wilson   the   request 
for  an  armistice  which  Luden- 
dorff demanded. 

In  order  to  make  assurance  ^^_ 
double  sure,  Ludendorff  had  inifi 
sent  to  Berlin  with  Hinden- 
burg a  staff  officer  to  explain  to  the 
party  leaders  of  the  Reichstag  the 
military  situation;  and  the  statement 
which  this  officer  presented  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  German  army  at  this  juncture. 
"In  spite  of  using  every  possible 
device,"  he  reported,  "the  strength 
of  our  battalions  sank  from  about 
800  in  April  to  540  by  the  end 
of  September.  And  these  numbers 
were  only  secur&l  by  the  disbanding 
of  22  infantry  divisions.  ,  .  .  There 
is  no  prospect  whatever  of  raising  the 
strength.    The  current  reserves,  con- 


sisting of  men  who  are  convalescent, 
combed  out  men,  etc.,  will  not  even 
cover  the  losses  of  a  quiet  winter 
campaign.  The  inclusion  of  the  1900 
class  will  only  increase  the  strength  of 
the  battalions  by  100,  and  that  is  the 
last  of  our  reserves."  The  losses  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
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had  been  exceptionally  high.  But  the 
most  disturbing  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion had  been  the  inability  of  the 
Germans  to  cope  with  the  tanks. 
"Tanks  broke  through  our  foremost 
lines,  making  a  way  for  their  infantry, 
reaching  our  rear,  and  causing  local 
panics  which  completely  upset  our 
battle  control."  "Everyday  the  situa- 
tion may  become  worse,  and  give  the 
enemy  the  opportunity  of  recognizing 
our  weakness,  which  might  have  the 
most  evil  consequences  for  peace  pros- 
pects as  well  as  for  the  military 
situation." 
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THB  CONDITION  OP  THB  COUNTRY  SLOWS 
UP  THB  ADVANCE. 

'Huring  the  later  stages  of  the  battle 
for  the  Hindenburg  line  there  were 
many  signs  that  the  German  front  was 
collapsing.  Though  the  German  ma- 
chine-guns and  artillery  were  still 
served  with  valor  and  devotion,  the 
German  infantry  now  began  to  surren- 
der in  ever  increasing  numbers  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  chaos 
reigned  in  the  supply  and  transport 
services.  Fortunately  for  the  Germans, 
however,  it  had  now  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Allies  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory.  On  the  Flanders 
front  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  in  the  devastated  area 
of  the  Ypres  salient  prevented  the 
Belgians  from  capturing  Roulers  until 
October  14.  Cambrai  was  practically 
enveloped  by  September  30;  but  such 
was  the  difficulty  the  supply  services 
experienced  in  bridging  the  battle- 
field that  the  town  was  not  occupied 
until  October  9.  Farther  south,  as  we 
have  seen,  St.  Qutfntin  was  captured 
by  the  French  on  October  i;  but, 
though  the  Germans  began  immediate- 
ly to  withdraw  from  the  St.  Gobain 
salient,  they  were  able  to  do  so  grad- 
ually, and  by  October  10  the  French 
were  only  eight  miles  beyond  St. 
Quentin. 

IUDBNDORFF  TRIES  TO  RALLY  WHILE  THE 
^     DIPLOMATS  PARLEY. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Allies  expe- 
rienced in  following  up  their  successes 
of  the  end  of  September  roused  a 
spark  of  hope  in  Ludendorflf's  breast. 
It  now  became  clear  that  the  danger 
of  a  collapse  of  the  German  armies  was 
not  so  immediate  as  he  had  feared; 
and  he  began  to  think  there  might  still 
be  a  good  chance  of  making  an  effec- 
tive stand  while  the  German  statesmen 
parleyed  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 
His  plan  was  to  withdraw  in  Flanders 
to  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  north  of 
Valenciennes,  and  in  France  to  the 
partially  completed  line  running  north- 
east of  the  Hindenburg  line  from  Val- 
enciennes to  the  Oise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Guise.  The  danger  spot  in  this 
line — which  was  known  to  the  Germans 
as    the    Hermann    px)sition — ^was    the 
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sector  opposite  Cambrai,  for  the  British 
here  were  already  nearer  the  Meuse  at 
Namur  than  were  the  German  forces 
in  western  Belgium.  But  the  German 
defenses  in  this  sector,  though  they 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  a 
thin  belt  of  wire  and  a  half-dug  trench 
line,  lay  behind  the  River  Selle;  and 
Ludendorff  hoped  that,  by  flooding 
the  Selle,  and  by  massing  his  available 
forces  at  this  point,  he  might  still 
make  good  his  stand. 

The  plan  met  with  a  modicum  of 
success.  By  the  time  King  Albert's 
Belgians  were  able  to  resume  their 
advance  beyond  the  wilderness  of  the 
Ypres  salient,  the  German  arrange- 
ments for  withdrawal  were  well  ad- 
vanced; and  though  the  German  rear- 
guards were  hard  pressed,  and  much 
war  material  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  the  retreat  was  successfully 
carried  out.  On  October  17  the 
Belgians  occupied  Ostend  without 
fighting;  on  October  18  the  British 
found  Lille  empty  of  the  Germans; 
and  by  October  22  the  Germans  had 
evacuated  the  whole  of  the  Flanders 
coast,  and  had  taken  up  their  new 
positions  along  the  line  of  the  Scheldt 
between  Ghent  and  Valenciennes.  In 
the  south,  between  St.  Quentin  and 
Rheims,  the  withdrawal  from  the  St. 
Gobain  salient  was  also  fairly  well 
conducted.  Only  in  the  Cambrai 
sector  were  the  Germans  unable  to 
retreat  according  to  plan.  Here  the 
British,  in  what  is  known  as  the  second 
battle  of  Le  Cateau,  unceremoniously 
hustled  the  Germans  back  to  the 
Hermann  position,  and  took  from  them 
no  less  than  12,000  prisoners  and  250 
guns.  Over  the  very  fields  where 
Smith-Dorrien  had  fought  for  a  chance 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  von 
Kluck  over  four  years  before,  the 
British  Fourth  Army,  with  the  2nd 
American  Corps  in  the  centre  of  its 
battle-line,  now  drove  the  Germans 
headlong.  But  behind  the  Selle  River 
LudendorflF  was  able  to  rally  his 
dispirited  and  disorganized  troops,  and 
here  also  to  make  good  his  stand.  By 
the  middle  of  October,  therefore,  he 
had  everywhere  successfully  occupied 
his  new  positions,  and  he  was  able  to 
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make  to  the  German  cabinet  a  much 
more  sanguine  report  regarding  the 
outlook  than  he  had  been  able  to  make 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

EDBNDORFr  L03ES  THE  BATTLE  OF  THB 
SBIXB. 

Foch,  however,  did  not  intend  to 
give  Ludendorff  a  chance  to  stabilize 
his  front.  Even  while  the  German 
commander  was  endeavoring  to  per- 


south  of  Le  Cateau,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  First  Army  on  the 
right.  The  Germans,  who  had  massed 
all  their  available  forces  behind  the 
flooded  Selle,  in  anticipation  of  just 
such  an  attack,  fought  with  a  courage 
born  of  despair;  and  the  Americans 
had  a  particularly  '  bitter  task  .  in 
carrying  the  embankments  and  cut- 
tings of  the  Le  Cateau -Sol  esmes  rail- 
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suade  the  German  statesmen  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  cause  for 
despair,  Foch  was  once  more  poising 
the  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand.  The 
Americans  and  the  French  were  already 
battling  their  way  forward  through  the 
so-called  Kriemhilde  positions  north  of 
the  Argonne;  and  Foch  now  proposed 
to  repeat  the  pincer-like  movement  of 
his  earlier  battles  by  launching  a 
thrust  against  the  Hermann  positions 
along  the  Selle. 

The  first  attack  was  delivered  in 
the  early  hours  of  October  17  by  the 
9th,  2nd  American,  and  13th  Corps  of 
the  British  Fourth  Army  in  the  sector 
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way  line,  where  the  German  machine- 
gunners  made  a  stubborn  stand.  For 
two  days  the  struggle  continued.  Then 
the  German  resistance  gradually  broke 
down;  and  the  battle  ended  with  the 
Germans  thrust  back  behind  the  Sam- 
bre  River  and  the  Oise  Canal. 

This  first  phase  of  the  fighting  was 
followed  up  on  the  night  of  October 
19-20  by  an  attack  delivered  by  divi- 
sions of  the  British  First  and  Third 
Armies  on  the  line  of  the  Selle  north- 
west of  Le  Cateau.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  a  misty  night,  the  British 
bridged  the  river  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  foe,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
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tanks  smuggled  over  the  bridges,  they 
carried  the  German  defenses  on  the 
further  bank,  despite  a  resistance 
which  was  once  again  stubborn  and 
desperate.  Then,  on  October  23,  the 
concluding  phase  of  the  struggle  began 
with  a  general  advance  of  the  British 
Fourth,  Third,   and   First  Armies 


The  situation  confronting  the  Ger- 
man army  was  now  most  critical.  If 
the  Germans  were  to  make  a  success- 
ful and  orderly  retirement  to  the  line 
of  the  Meuse,  it  was  essentiar  that  they 
should  hold  back  the  Americans  north 


their  whole  front  from  the  Sambre  to     of  the  Argonne  and   the  British  east 
the  Scheldt.   On  the  right  the  Germans     of  Cambrai,  in  order  that  the  forces 
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were  thrown  back  into  the  Mormal 
Forest;  on  the  left  the  British  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Valenciennes;  and  the 
net  result  was  that  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  Hermann  position  some  thirty- 
five  miles  wide  and  some  six  miles 
deep — a  breach  that  left  the  German 
High  Command  no  alternative  to  a  fur- 
ther retirement.  In  the  three  phases  of 
the  battle  the  twenty-four  British  and 
two  American  divisions  had  engaged 
thirty -one  German  divisions,  and 
had  wrested  from  them  a  total  of  about 
20,000  prisoners  and  475  guns.  Two 
other  American  divisions,  the  37th  and 
91st  were  with  the  French  in  Belgium. 
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retiring  from  the  St.  Gobain  salient 
and  the  forces  along  the  Scheldt  might 
be  able  to  get  clear;  but  this  was 
exactly  what  they  had  failed  to  do. 
The  problem  of  withdrawing  the  far- 
flung  battle-line  of  the  German  armies 
in  Flanders  and  Northern  France 
through  the  bottle-neck  of  eastern 
Belgium  would  have  been  difficult  in 
any  case;  but  now  that  the  danger 
spots  in  the  line  had  caved  in,  the 
problem  became  almost  hopeless.  By 
this  time,  moreover,  not  only  the 
German  people  but  even  the  German 
army  had  lost  confidence  in  the  High 
Command.     Far    from    fulfilling    the 
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promises  of  victory  which  he  had 
made,  LudendorfT  now  stood  con- 
victed of  miscalculation  in  regard  to 
the  guarantees  he  had  so  recently  given 
as  to  his  ability  to  hold  up  the  Allied 
advance.  Completely  discredited,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  for  the  second 
time  on  October  26;  and  this  time  it 
was  accepted.  The  following  day  he 
left  General   Headquarters,  and  Hin- 


of  a  drive  begun  in  the  grey  dawn  of 
November  i  against  the  German 
positions  in  the  Valenciennes  sector 
by  two, British  Corps  and  the  Canadian 
Corps,  the  latter  having  been  trans- 
ferred thither  from  the  Cambrai  front 
for  the  purpose  of  this  operation.  The 
Germans  put  up  a  gallant  resistance — 
almost  the  last  really  stubborn  stand 
they  were  to  make.   But  the  Canadians 
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denburg  remaiued  to  cope  with  the 
situation  alone,  though  von  Groener 
nominally  succeeded  Ludendorff. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  8AMBRB  PREPARES 
THE  WAY  FOR  THE  FINAL  BLOW. 

In  order  to  complete  the  discom- 
6ture  of  the  German  armies,  all  that 
now  remained  for  the  Allies  to  do  was 
to  keep  up  their  pressure,  and  especially 
to  keep  it  up  at  the  crucial  points  where 
they  had  already  driven  in  the  German 
line.  Accordingly,  on  November  i, 
while  the  Americans  north  of  the 
Ai^onne  made  another  push  in  the 
direction  of  Sedan,  the  British  struck 
again  towards  Maubeuge  and  Namur. 
The  first  stage  of  the  attack  consisted 


succeeded  in  capturing  Valer 
and  the  loss  of  this  pivot  of  the  German 
line  forced  the  Germans  to  make  a 
further  retirement — a  retirement  which 
gave  Sir  Douglas  Haig  elbow-room  for 
his  final  and  knock-out  blow. 

This  blow  was  delivered  by  the 
British  Fourth,  Third,  and  First  Armies 
on  the  whole  front  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  Sambre  to  Valenciennes  on  the 
morning  of  November  4.  The  result 
of  the  blow  was  decisive.  The  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  now  fighting  on  the 
very  ground  over  which  Haig's  First 
Corps  had  passed  in  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  stormed  the  line  of  the  Sambre, 
and  captured  Valenciennes.  The  Third 
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Army,  in  the  centre,  swept  through  the 
Mormal  Forest,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Division  captured  the  old  fortified 
town  of  Le  Quesnoy,  with  its  entire 
garrison.  The  First  Army,  on  the  left, 
followed  up  its  victory  at  Valenciennes 
by  a  pursuit  of  the  retiring  Germans, 
and  crossed  the  River  Aunelle.  On 
the  whole  front  the  three  armies 
advanced  to  an  average  depth  of  five 


advantage  of  the  targets  afforded  their 
bombs  and  machine-guns.  On  Novem- 
ber 8  the  Germans  along  the  Scheldt 
gave  way  before  the  mere  threat  of  an 
Allied  attack;  and  the  British  Fifth 
and  Second  Armies,  with  French  and 
American  divisions  on  their  left,  moved  . 
forward  in  full  pursuit.  On  November 
9  the  British  Guards  Division  entered 
the  great  fortress  of  Maubeuge;  and  in 
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nscUnl  llu  tunasl  with  the  ( 
dudeif  Ibi*  tunnel.  Aftei  thi 
ham  theii  ihellsr  in  the  tunnel. 

miles,  capturing  19,000  prisoners  and 
more  than  450  guns. 

THE  CANADIANS  TAKE  MON3.  LOST  FOUR 
YBARS  BEFORE,  ON  ARUtSTICE  DAY. 

This  crowning  victory  definitely 
broke  down  the  German  resistance. 
The  retreat  of  the  German  armies  now 
became  a  sauve  qui  pent,  and  they  were 
never  again  able  to  rally.  The  German 
lines  of  communication  fell  into  a 
confusion  thrice  confounded.  Roads, 
railways,  and  canals  all  became  hope- 
lessly congested  with  the  converging 
streams  of  traffic;  and  the  Allied  air- 
men, swarming  overhead  in  pursuit, 
intensified    the   chaos   by    taking   full 
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Scheldt)  Caul  piuet  IhroBih  ■  tunnel  lii  kllometrn 
buic  line  lay  ilont  the  cinal.  and  thalla  Here  sunk  con- 
leld  by  [ha  Twentr-aBieDth  and  Tbirtieth  DiiiiioD*  In- 
r  way  acroaa  the  canal   Gemuna  came  np  behind  them 

Fictura.  V.  S.  Official 

the  early  morning  of  November  11, 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  armistice 
which  the  German  government  had  at 
last  negotiated  came  into  effect,  the 
Canadians,  by  a  final  dramatic  stroke 
of  fortune,  captured  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  town  of  Mons,  where  the 
British  army  had  first  joined  battle 
with  the  Germans  nearly  four  and  a 
half  years  before. 


With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at 
II  A.  M.  on  November  11,  the  "Battle 
of  France"  was  over.  The  once  proud 
German    armies    had    been    defeated 
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beyond  hope  or  power  of  recovery; 
and  the  strategic  plans  of  Foch  and 
Haig  had  been  realized  with  a  com- 
pleteness rarely  seen  in  warfare.  As 
for  the  part  which  the  British  armies 
had  played  in  achieving  this  remarkable 
result,  no  testimony  could  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  bare  recital  of  the 
statistics  of  the  struggle.  In  the  course 
of  three  short  months,  the  59  fighting 
divisions  of  the  British  army  alone 
had  engaged  and  defeated  no  less  than 
99  separate  German  divisions,  for 
the  most  part  entrenched  in  the 
strongest  battle  positions;  they  had 
driven  them  back  from  before  Arras 
and  Amiens  to  a  line  well  beyond  the 
northern  border  of  France;  and  they 
had  taken  187,000  prisoners  and  2,850 
guns —  totals  beside  which  the  captures 
of  the  Germans  in  their  March  offensive 
pale  into  insignificance. 

THE  ARMISTICE  IN  REALITY  A  COMPLETE 
SURRENDER. 

Nothing  probably  saved  the  Ger- 
mans, during  the  concluding  days  of 
the  struggle,  from  suffering  a  new 
and  greater  Sedan  but  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Allies,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  British,  in  getting  for- 
ward. By  the  beginning  of  November 
the  British  troops  were  already  very 
far  in  advance  of  their  railheads;  the 


weather  had  broken;  and  the  Germans 
found  time  to  give  full  play  to  their 
old-time  thoroughness  and  ingenuity 
in  making  demolitions.  As  they  re- 
treated, moreover,  they  liberated  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  starving  civilians, 
and  these  unfortunates  were  thrown 
on  the  mercy  of  the  British  com- 
missariat. The  Canadians  alone,  in 
their  advance  from  Valenciennes  to 
Mons,  had  to  take  on  their  ration 
strength  no  fewer  than  70,000  liberated 
French  and  Belgian  civilians.  All 
these  factors  threw  an  unprecedented 
strain  on  the  British  supply  services, 
and  in  some  cases  prevented  the  British 
from  even  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
fleeing  foe. 

But  though  the  end  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been  more  spectacular,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  decisive. 
Had  hostilities  continued  after  Novem- 
ber II,  the  transport  and  supply 
difficulties  on  the  British  front,  com- 
bined with  the  British  weakness  in 
cavalry,  might  have  postponed  for 
some  time  the  capture  or  dissolution  of 
the  German  armies;  but  the  struggle, 
no  matter  how  long  it  was  protracted, 
could  have  ended  in  only  way — in 
the  annihilation  of  the  German  resist- 
ance and  in  the  armed  invasion  of 
Germany. 

W.  S.  Wallace. 
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Leviathan  in  the  North  River 


Chapter  LXXV 


St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne 

TWO    MAJOR    OPERATIONS    UNDERTAKEN    WITHIN    TWO 
WEEKS  BY  A  NEW  ARMY 

pDiTED  BY  Major  George  C.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Gearrtl  S»<r.  U.  S.  A. 


TN  the  early  days  of  September,  1918, 
General  Pershing  commanded  about 
a  million  and  a  half  men  in  France,  of 
whom  nearly  one  million  were  combat- 
ant troops  in  various  stages  of  readi- 
ness for  active  service.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  First  American  Army 
had  been  formed,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  its  first  operation  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
This  project  had  been  discussed  for 
more  than  a  year  and  now  was  to  pro- 
vide the  American  Anny  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  quality  as  an  inde- 
pendent force. 


THB  SUQOBSTtON  THAT  T 
FORCES     COKTINUS     TO     ASSIST     THB 
PRSNCH. 

The  moment  which  General  Pershing 
had  so  long  eagerly  awaited  seemed  at 
hand.  If  successful  at  St.  Mihiel,  the 
American  army  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  Allies  in  a  larger  operation,  which 
would  prepare  the  way  for  final  success 
in  1919.  At  the  end  of  July  no  military 
leader  had  hopes  of  concluding  the 
war  in  1918.  The  British  and  the 
French,  however,  met  with  unlooked- 
for  success  between  Amiens  and  Mont- 
didier  on  August  9,  and  while  not 
expecting  to  drive  the  German  armies 
entirely  out  of  France  in  1918,  Marshal 
Foch  now  hoped  to  greatly  improve  the 


situation  of  the  Allies  before  winter. 
Therefore,  on  August  30  he  proposed 
to  General  Pershing  that  the  new  Amer- 
ican First  Army  be  broken  up  after 
the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  one  portion  to 
assist  the  Second  French  Army  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest, 
while  another  should  fight  on  both  sides 
of  the  Aisne  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth 
French  Army. 


To  this  proposition  General  Pershing 
was  unwilling  to  consent.  His  position 
is  thus  stated  in  his  own  words:  "The 
plan  suggested  for  the  American  parti- 
cipation in  these  operations  was  not 
acceptable  to  me  because  it  would  re- 
quire the  immediate  separation  of  the 
recently  formed  First  American  Army 
into  several  groups,  mainly  to  assist 
French  armies.  This  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  forming  a  dis- 
tinct American  Army,  for  which  my 
contention  had  been  insistent.  *  *  * 
The  inherent  disinchnation  of  our 
troops  to  serve  under  allied  command- 
ers would  have  grown  and  American 
morale  would  have  suffered.  My  posi- 
tion was  stated  quite  clearly  that  the 
strategical  employment  of  the  First 
Army  as  a  unit  would  be  undertaken 
where  desired,  but  its  disruption  to 
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carry  out  these  proposals  would  not  be  the  Meuse  south  of  Verdun,  and  had 

entertained.".  captured  Fort  Camp  des  Remains  at 

At  a  second  meeting  on  September  St.  Mihiel,  the  only  one  of  the  French 

2nd,  at  which  General  P6tain  was  pres-  line  of  barrier  forts  which  they  were 

ent,  General    Pershing's  demand  was  able  to  hold.    This  pocket  driven  into 

conceded,    and    he    then   expressed   a  France  was  a  standing  threat  to  Ver- 

preference    for    the    difficult    Meuse-  dun,  and  cut  the  Paris-Nancy  and  the 

Argonne  front  for  the  American  Army,  Com  mercy- Verdun   railways.     During 

as  he  felt  the  aggressive  enthusiasm  of  the  winter  of  1914-1915  and  the  sum- 

the  American  soldier  best  fitted  him  mer  of  1915  the  French  had  made  des- 


AltEA  07  FBAnCO-AHE^UCAH  OPERATIOnS  OH  THE  ST.  MIHtEL  FBOHT 
Lcio  Atmj  lay  on  both  flanks  of  the  nlical,  with  Fcsach  Calonia!  tnwpi  at  the  poial.    The  latter,  hovi 

0  make  aaasMUlt.    Tlw  line  at  Seotembe- ' ■■ -' " —  —■-! — j  -— t. .. 

duifef  to  German  occupation  nf  hletL 

perate  but  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce 
the  salient.  Strong  by  nature,  it  had 
been  reinforced  by  every  possible 
means.  With  the  construction  of  a  new 
railway  line  into  Verdun  its  importance 
had  slightly  decreased  and  the  front 
n  this  zone     here  had  been  quiet  for  three  years. 

Preparations  for  the  American  at- 
tack were  made  as  secretly  as  possible, 
but  the  Germans  heard  rumors  of  the 
impending  assault  and  this  perhaps 
hastened  their  determination  to  with- 
draw, not  so  much  because  of  fear,  as  in 
order  to  shorten  their  line  in  view  of 
the  British  attacks  further  north. 
Arrangements  for  evacuation  were 
being  made  while  the  American  forces 


le  o(  SeDtember  15  ahowi  th 
ion  of  Meti. 

for  the  task.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  assume  command 
of  the  St.  Mihiel  front  and  later  take 
over  the  additional  front  extending 
westward  to  include  the  Argonne,  150 
kilometers  (93  miles)  in  all.  The 
French  divisions  located 
were  to  pass  under  his  command 
The  St.  Mihiel  operation  was  first  to 
be  completed,  after  which  he  was  to 
attack  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
western  edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
not  later  than  September  26. 

1-HB  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIBNT  HAD  BNDURED 
FOUR   YKARS. 

The  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  a  survival 
of  the  first  weeks  of  the 


forces  in  September,  1914,  had  reached     were  assembling,  but  apparently   the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  Town  OP  ST.  MIHIEL 
DUn  iwiiT  lince  the  flrat  weeki  of  the  m.    The  Tcench  In  theii  itticki  dariat  1914 
he  (own  >■  mueh  *s  paiBible,  and  Ibis  iwrtioii  ibows  campBialiielf  Ultla  danuge. 


VIEW  OF  AHOTHER  PORTIOIC  OF  ST.  MIHIEL 

e  the  town  had  luSered  more,  and  hete  ool;  ttat  bare  walla  with  theli  (apioc  wlndewa 
When  the  Geinun  lotcet  wets  obllied  to  eTacuate  the  lalient  in  September,  191B,  the 

uet,  made  their  appearance  imoudlatelr  to  welcome  the  troops.  U.  S.  Official 
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German  commanders  did  not  dream 
that  the  attack  was  imminent  or  would 
be  of  such  magnitude. 


the  secondary  attack.  In  reserve  were 
the  Seventy-eighth,  Third,  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Ninety-first  Divisions  and  the 
Eightieth  and  Thirty-third  were  within 
reach  if  needed.  Including  reserves. 
From  Les  Eparges  around  the  nose  about  500,000  men,  of  whom  70,000 
of  the  salient  to  the  Moselle  River  was  were  French,  could  be  used  in  the  opera- 
about  40  miles.  The  main  attack  was  tion.  This  was  the  largest  American 
directed  against  the  southern  face  of  Army  which  had  ever  engaged  in  a 
the    salient,    the    First    Corps    under     single  operation. 


FRERCH  AJID  AUERICAH  TABKS  AT  ST.  HIHIEL 


Major  General  Hunter  Liggett  (Eighty- 
second,  Ninetieth,  Fifth  and  &cond 
Divisions)  on  the  right,  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  under  Major  General  J.  T,  Dick- 
man  (Eighty-ninth,  Forty-second  and 
First  Divisions)  on  its  left.  Extending 
around  the  tip  of  the  salient  lay  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps  with 
three  small  French  divisions  which 
were  to  follow  up  the  retreat  of  the 
ene.my  when  his  flanks  were  penetrated 
by  the  American  troops.  This  French 
Corps  was  not  called  on  to  carry  out  an 
assault.  Facing  the  western  fiank  of 
the  salient  was  the  Fifth  Corps,  under 
Major  General  George  B.  Cameron 
(Twenty- sixth.  Fifteenth  French,  and 
Fourth  Divisions)  which  was  to  make 
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Plans  were  carefully  made,  so  care- 
fully that  General  P6tain  to  whom  they 
were  submitted  for  criticism  did  not 
suggest  a  single  change.  The  salient 
was  to  be  pinched  off  at  the  base  by 
attacks  against  the  flanks.  The  main 
attack  from  the  south  was  to  pivot  on 
the  centre  division  of  the  First  Corps. 
The  Eighty-second  astride  the  Moselle 
just  north  of  Pont-^-Mousson  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army,  was  not  to 
advance  except  as  necessary  to  cover 
the  flank  of  the  division  (Ninetieth)  on 
its  left.  The  same  applied  to  the 
Fourth  Division  on  the  opposite  flank 
of  the  army.  On  the  left  of  the  Third 
Corps  the  First  Division,  advancing 
from  the  south,  was  to  make  contact 
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with  the  Twenty-sixth,  advancing  from 
the  west,  near  the  village  of  VigneuUes 
in  the  heart  of  the  salient,  thus  catching 
in  a  trap,  the  Germans  remaining  in 
the  point  of  the  salient.  The  new  line 
would  then  be  swung  from  Pont-S,- 
Mousson  to  Fresnes-en-Woevre. 

BRITISH  AND  FRBNCH  CO-OPBRATION  IN 
THE   ATTACK. 

The  French  authorities  co-operated 
in  every  way.  As  already  mentioned, 
four  small  French  divisions  were  in  line. 


German  headquarters  reported.  In 
fact  the  heavy  guns  reached  the  rail- 
way station  at  Metz,  hindering  the 
sending  of  reinforcements,  and  the 
lighter  guns  sought  out  trench  and  dug- 
out, pill  box  and  gun  emplacement. 

THB   ATTACK    BEGUN   WITH   A   RUSH   ON 
THB   SOUTH. 

Accompanied  by  tanks  the  infantry 
of  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps  advanced 
with  a  rush  at  daylight.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient 


veaDUN 


Mctniont 


fierptfitte 


PLAN  OF  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  OPERATIONS,  SEPT.  12,  13,  1918 


General  P6tain  also  furnished  tanks, 
and  the  crews  for  nearly  half  of  them, 
cannon  both  light  and  heavy,  trench 
mortars,  and  airplanes.  In  addition 
the  French  Independent  Air  Force  was 
placed  at  General  Pershing's  disposal 
and  the  British  Bombing  Squadron  in 
eastern  France  was  to  lend  assistance. 

If  the  German  command  had  hoped 
to  evacuate  the  salient  before  the 
American  attack  it  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. About  one  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  September  I2th,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  rain  storm,  a  furious 
bombardment  began  all  along  the 
front  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps. 
"The  batteries  fired  with  great  preci- 
sion, not  qnly  on  our  first  lines  but  also 
on    our    rear    communications,"    the 


did  not  move  until  eight  o'clock  in 
order  to  give  the  artillery  a  longer 
period  of  preparatory  fire.  The  bar- 
rage was  excellent  and  the  troops  cut 
or  walked  over  the  first  wire.  Few  Ger- 
mans were  found  in  the  first  line  trench- 
es, but  in  the  second  and  third  resist- 
ance was  a  little  stiflfer.  Airplanes  fly- 
ing low  over  the  roads  and  trenches 
threw  the  German  troops  into  confus- 
ion. In  many  cases  squads  or  even 
platoons  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. 

Every  division  had  its  objective, 
and  a  glahce  at  the  map  above  will 
make  clear  the  course  of  the  operation. 
The  Ninetieth  on  the  extreme  right 
had  only  a  limited  advance  to  make 
but  it  included   the  Norroy  quarries 
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reputed  impregnable.  The  objective 
was  reached  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Fifth  reached  its 
appointed  goal  with  little  loss.  Almost 
at  a  bound  the  Second  not  only  seized 
Thiaucourt  but  occupied  the  hills 
beyond  and  took  3000  prisoners.  The 
Eighty-ninth  took  its  two  villages  and 
the  Forty-second  took  four,  all  defend- 
ed with  more  or  less  zeal. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ATTACK  AGAINST 
THE  WESTERN    FACE. 

Meanwhile  the  Twenty-sixth  had 
been  advancing  from  the  west,  and  in 
the  early  morning  of  September  13th, 
its  leading  patrols  entered  the  village 
of  Vigneulles  and  gained  contact  with 
the  First  which  had  advanced  four- 
teen kilometers  from  the  south  with 
the  precision  of  clock-work  making  **& 
model  of  a  well-conducted  attack," 
including  the  passage  of  four  kilometers 
of  dense  forest  during  the  night.  All 
objectives  were  reached  during  the 
afternoon  of  September  13th,  thirty 
hours  after  the  advance  began.  The 
American  Army  had  joined  forces 
across  the  base  of  the  salient,  but  did 
not  yet  know  all  that  was  cut  off 
behind  it.  Gloomy  Mont  Sec  had  not 
yet  surrendered  and  there  was  an 
extensive  wooded  area  north  of  St. 
Mihiel  to  be  explored.  In  it  were  parts 
of  a  German  and  an  Austrian  division, 
who  were  glad  to  surrender  with  many 
guns.  The  American  Army  had  taken 
sixteen  thousand  prisoners,  443  guns 
and  vast  stores  of  war  material  which 
the  Germans  had  not  had  time  to 
destroy. 

During  this  time  the  French  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Fifteenth  French  Colo- 
nial Division  pounded  away  at  Les 
Eparges  and  Combres,  protecting  the 
flank  of  the  Twenty-sixth  while  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps  which 
was  to  follow  up  the  retirement  of  the 
enemy  from  the  tip  of  the  salient 
pressed  forward  entering  St.  Mihiel 
itself  during  the  night.  One  division, 
the  Second  Dismounted  Cavalry,  pick- 
ed up  2500  prisoners  with  a  loss  of 
only  130  men. 

On  the  morning  of  September  13, 
General  Pershing  and  General  P^tain, 
and  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  entered 
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St.  Mihiel,  already  gay  with  flags, 
hidden  during  the  four  dreary  years 
preceding.  Thither  too  soon  came 
Premier  Clemenceau  and  President 
Poincar6,  the  latter  a  native  of  the 
region,  to  congratulate  the  people  upon 
their  liberation.  The  principal  street 
of  the  little  town  now  bears  the  name 
Rue  du  General  Pershing. 

I^HE  ERECTS  OF  THE  OPERATION  ON  THE 
WAR. 

The  American  army  suffered  only 
7000  casualties  during  the  advance, 
most  of  them  slight.  Success  had  come 
easily.  The  Germans  had  been  greatly 
outnumbered  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
American  advance  had  quickly  over- 
whelmed resistance  without  suffering  a 
check.  The  battle  was  a  great  victory ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of 
French  territory  had  been  redeemed, 
16,000  prisoners  and  much  material  of 
war  had  been  taken,  and  Metz  and  the 
Briey  iron  basin  were  now  in  danger. 
More  important  than  these  the  Ameri- 
can command  had  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  complete  success,  what 
might  have  been  a  difficult  operation. 
The  staff  of  the  army,  the  corps  and  the 
divisions  had  gained  invaluable  expe- 
rience which  was  to  serve  them  well 
later  on,  and  the  French  and  British 
had  conclusive  proof  of  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  battle. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  despite 
the  efforts  of  German  Headquarters 
to  belittle  the  American  achievement, 
the  news  of  what  had  happened  spread 
with  depressing  effect.  The  soldiers 
knew  the  quality  of  their  British  and 
French  opponents.  They  had  been 
told  that  German  submarines  would 
prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  yet  here  they  were  on  the 
battle  line — ^hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them — and  strange  stories  were  told  of 
their  prowess.  After  St.  Mihiel  Ger- 
man confidence  and  morale  declined 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

METZ  MIGHT  EASILY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN 
AT  THIS   TIME. 

The  American  divisions  were  eager 
to  go  on,  to  take  Metz  (which  could 
easily  have  been  pounded  into  rubbish 
by  the  artillery)  and  to  march  into 
Germany.      Marshal    Foch    however, 


mSTORT  OF  THB  WORLD  WAS 


had  rigidly  limited  the  advance,  and 
the  men  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  establishing  contact  with 
the  strongly  fortified  Hindenburg  Line 
which  the  enemy  had  drawn  in  1917 
across  the  base  of  the  salient. 

The  German  High  Command,  how- 
ever, expected  and  feared  that  the  vic- 
torious American  Army  would  imme- 


still  awaiting  the  attack  on  Metz,  these 
troops  took  position  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Argonne  Forest.  A  thin  line  of 
French,  however,  held  the  front  line, 
serving  as  a  screen  for  the  American 
concentration  until  the  hour  of  attack, 
when  they  withdrew  as  the  Americans 
passed  through  them  into  the  German  - 
lines. 


CAllP  DBS  ROMAmS  IN  THE  ST.  MIHIBL  SAUEITT 


TUi  French  fa 


It  pourvd  n  poa  h  dor 


Uoa  by  the  Qernuna,  but  It  could  ni 


one  of  the  Froitch  barrlar  to 

diately  advance  upon  Metz,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  desperate  defense 
of  this  key  to  Lorraine.  In  reality,  on 
September  13,  when  it  had  been  seen 
that  the  attack  on  St.  Mihiel  was  suc- 
cessful, the  reserve  divisions  and  the 
army  artillery  were  already  on  their 
way  to  a  new  field,  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front,  where  other  divisions  were  also 
concentrating.  Orders  had  been  issued 
on  September  10,  two  days  before 
the  assault,  for  the  relief  of  the  First 
and  Fifth  Corps  and  three  of  the  divi- 
sions in  the  first  line  of  the  attack  by 
the  fourth  day  of  the  battle— all  to  be 
moved  to  the  scene  of  the  next  opera- 
tion. While  the  German  command  was 


As  America's  portion  of  the  great 
Allied  convergent  offensive  of  Septem- 
ber 26th,  the  most  extensive  battle  in 
history  and  the  final  battle  of  the 
World  War,  the  Meuse-Argonne  front 
was  accepted  by  General  Pershing, 
and  on  September  22  the  American 
line  under  his  command  stretched  from 
Port-sur-Seille  east  of  the  Moselle, 
around  Verdun  and  across  the  Meuse 
to  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne. 
The  newly  stabilized  St.  Mihiel  front 
was  held  by  the  Fourth  Corps  and  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps.  Next 
came  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps 
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guarding    the    Verdun    salient.     The     of  the  Argonne  were  a  network  of  wire 


American  troops  for  the  new  operation 
were  disposed  from  the  Meiise  west- 
ward 23  miles  to  La  Haraz^  in  the 
Argonne.  The  line  from  the  Meuse 
to  Avocourt  had  been  included  in  the 
battles  around  Verdun,  but  from  Avo- 
court to  the  western  limit  there  had 
been  little  change  iince  1914,  though 
hard  fighting  had  occurred  both  in  the 
Argonne  and  around  Vauquois. 


The  defenses  natural  and  artificial 
might  well  have  daunted  any  veteran 
army.  Every  device  that  German 
ingenuity  could  suggest  had  been 
applied  to  make  the  positions  impreg- 
nable. From  the  heights  east  of  the 
Meuse  oblique  artillery  fire  could  be 
delivered;  Forges  Brook  with  marshy 
bottom  and  steep  sides  was  the  next 
obstacle;  the  heights  of  Montfaucon 
gave  not  only  perfect  observation  but 
afforded  a  strong  position.    Vauquois 


and  had  been  elaborately  fortified. 
Wooded  ridges  running  east  and  west 
afforded  perfect  positions  for  machine 
guns  and  field  artillery.  In  fact  this 
front  was  fortified  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  where  "the  attack 
must  fight  blindly;  the  defense  could 
fight  with  eyes  open. " 

THE  RBASONS  FOR  THE  LAVISH  SYSTEM 
OF   FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  reason  for  this  lavish 
system  of  fortifications  was 
two-fold.  The  great  railway 
line  from  Metz  to  Lille  with 
from  two  to  four  tracks,  en- 
abled the  German  High  Com- 
mand to  shift  troops  rapidly  to 
any  portion  of  the  front.  The 
section  of  this  artery  between 
Carignan  and  Sedan,  which 
parallelled  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front,  was  vital  to  the  supply 
of  the  German  armies  from 
Cambrai  to  Verdun,  if  it  were 
cut  the  result  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  troops  would  be 
cut  off  from  retreat  and  supply 
and  Northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium must  be  evacuated.  The 
second  reason  lay  in  the  impor- 
tance of  this  front  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  Briey  Iron  Basin 
from  which  most  of  the  Ger- 
man iron  and  steeU  was  ob- 
tained. Its  loss  would  termin- 
ate Germany's  hopes. 

For  a,  newly  organized  army 
to  initiate  two  major  operations  within 
fourteen  days  seemed  impossible,  and 
in  this  case  the  divisions  designated  to 
open  the  attack  were  selected  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  choice. 
Of  the  nine  divisions  only  three  had 
seen  hard  fighting.  Four  had  been  in 
quiet  sectors  from  ten  days  to  two 
months  and  the  other  two  never  had 
been  under  fire  at  all.  General  Pershing 
was  confident,  however,  and  disposed 
them  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Argonne 


was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Ger-  in  the  following  order  from  right  to  left, 

man  line.   The  valley  of  the  Aire  to  the  rpHK   divisions  taking  part  in  the 

east  of  the  Forest,  was  exposed  through-  1     battle. 

out  its  length  to  crossfire  from  the  bor-  The    Third    Corps    under    General 

dering  bluffs,  while  the  wooded  heights  Robert  L.  Bullard,  extended  from  the 
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east  bank  of  the  Meuse  to  Malancourt 
with  the  Thirty-third,  Eightieth,  and 
Fourth  Divisions  in  line,  and  the 
Third  in  reserve.  The  Fifth  Corps, 
under  General  George  B.  Cameron, 
extended  from  Malancourt  to  Vauquois, 
with  the  Seventy-ninth,  Thirty-seventh 
and  Ninety-first  Divisions  in  line,  and 
the  Thirty-second  in  reserve.  The  First 
Corps,  under  General  Hunter  Liggett, 
held  the  remainder  of  the  line,  with 
the  Thirty-fifth,  Twenty-eighth,  and 
Seventy-seventh  Divisions  in  line,  and 
the  Ninety- second  in  reserve.  The 
army  reserve  was  composed  of  the 
First  and  Eighty-second  (both  with- 
drawn from  the  St.  Mihiel  front)  and 
the  Twenty-ninth  Divisions. 

Later  the  remaining  six  divisions 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive,  were  transferred  and  the 
Sixth  and  Seventy-eighth  also  took  part 
in  the  battle.  As  the  Ninety-second 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  Moselle 
region  without  taking  a  serious  part 
in  the  engagement,  it  will  be  seen  that 
twenty-two  divisions  participated  in 
the  battle, — if  an  operation  lasting 
forty-seven  days  can  be  so  called. 

For  convenience,  the  battle  has  been 
divided  into  three  phases,  the  first 
lasting  from  September  26th  to  Octo- 
ber 3rd,  a  period  of  heavy  assaults; 
the  second,  from  October  4th  to  31st, 
a  period  of  perpetual  combat  during 
which  ground  was  gained  foot  by  foot; 
and  the  third,  from  November  1st  to 
nth,  a  period  of  deep  and  rapid  ad- 
vances against  a  foe  becoming  demoral- 
ized, but  still  fighting  desperately  at 
some  points. 

How    "THE   SUCCESS   OF   LATE   SBPTBM. 
BER"   WAS  QAINBD. 

General  Pershing  had  for  his  attack 
about  2700  guns,  189  small  tanks  (142 
manned  by  Americans)  and  821  air- 
planes (604  manned  by  Americans). 
He  lacked  horses  for  artillery  and  sup- 
ply trains  and  had  less  than  half  the 
proper  allowance  of  motor  trucks. 
The  French  were  unable  to  supply  all 
the  horses  they  had  promised,  but 
they  furnished  almost  half  the  trucks 
we  used.  The  enemy  had  no  tanks  and 
fewer  guns  and  planes.  His  artillery, 
however,  was  advantageously  located. 


commanding  every  road  and  all  ground 
favorable  for  the  attacker. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26, 
the  expected  attack  was  launched 
after  a  furious  bombardment  of 
more  than  three  hours.  Following  a 
dense  rolling  barrage  the  infantry 
advanced  across  "No  Man's  Land" 
and  quickly  overran  the  enemy's  first 
position.  The  tanks  followed  the  infan- 


try and  passed  through  them  as  more 
open  country  was  reached.  By  night- 
fall the  German  second  position  had 
been  penetrated,  except  in  the  centre 
of  the  line  at  Montfaucon.  On  the 
extreme  left  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion made  good  progress  through  the 
thickets  of  the  Argonne.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  between  the  Aire  and  the  eastern 
bluffs  of  the  Argonne  reached  Mont- 
blainville,  while  the  Thirty-fifth  on  its 
right  carried  the  formidable  heights  of 
Vauquois  and  the  hills  beyond  Very. 
The  Ninety-first,  never  before  under 
fire,  made  a  splendid  advance  through 
Cheppy  Wood  and  some  units  reached 
Epinonville,  9  kilometers  from  the 
jump-off,  but  retired  towards  Very  as 
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they  had  lost  connection  with  the  adja- 
cent divisions.  Further  to  the  right, 
the  Thirty-seventh  made  its  way 
through  a  dense  tangle  of  forests,  wire 
and  trenches,  emerging  somewhat  dis- 
organized and  unable  that  evening  to 
carry  the  Montfaucon  ridge  in  its 
front.  The  Seventy-ninth,  which  had 
never  before   been   under   fire,   found 


flank  of  the  army,  if  the  Germans 
should  attempt  to  cross  the  river  here, 
incidentally  taldng  1450  prisoners,  29 
guns,  trench  mortars,  59  machine  guns, 
and  one  engineer  depot. 

THE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD   DAYS. 

Fighting  continued  without  interrup- 
tion   through    September  27  and  28, 


KABTIIXOIS,  TAKEN  BT  THE 
hard   work   and   was   checked   before 
Montfaucon  unti!  noon  of  the  27th. 


The  advance  of  the  Third  Corps  was 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  Fourth 
carrying  duckboards,  crossed  Forges 
Brook,  and  in  a  brilliant  advance 
swept  on  beyond  Septsarges  and 
through  Septsarges  Wood  though  its 
left  flank  was  entirely  in  the  air,  being 
nearly  five  kilometers  beyond  the  near- 
est friendly  troops.  The  Eightieth 
making  its  first  attack,  established  its 
line  north  of  Dannevoux  though  shelled 
cruelly  from  Hill  378  across  the  river. 
The  Thirty-third,  also  attacking  for 
the  first  time,  swung  around  its  left  to 
connect  with  the  Eightieth  and  took 
position  along  the  Meuse  to  defend  the 
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and  six  new  German  divisions  were 
thrown  into  battle.  Resistance  stiffened 
and  much  difliculty  was  experienced  in 
getting  up  the  artillery  and  supplies. 
There  were  but  the  traces  of  three 
roads  leading  in  the  direction  of  the 
advance — the  Fourth  Division  had  no 
road  at  all^-and  transport  over  the 
rough  or  else  marshy  ground,  sloughed 
by  artillery  fire  was  rendered  more 
diflicult  by  constant  rains.  Just  when 
the  infantry  needed  the  support  of 
artillery  most  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  terrain  slowed  up  its  advance, 
though  all  the  light  guns  were  across 
"  No  Man's  Land  "  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  9000 
prisoners  and  100  guns  had  been  cap- 
tured and  a  maximum  advance  of  12 
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kilometers  had  been  realized.  It  was 
evident  however,  that  hopes  of  a  com- 
plete break-through  must  be  abandoned. 
It  had  been  thought  possible  that  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  Fourth 
French  Army  west  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  and  of  the  American  Army  to 
the  east  would  cause  its  immediate 
evacuation  without  direct  attack.  The 
former  army  had  made  less  progress 


At  some  points  a  penetration  of 
seven  miles  had  been  achieved,  but 
the  line  was  everywhere  opposed  by  a 
heavily  reinforced  enemy  in  strong 
positions.  Now  began,  on  October  4, 
four  weeks  of  the  most  desperate 
fighting,  during  which  ground  was 
gained  foot  by  foot,  with  1 


AMEBICAK  SOLDIERS  COLLECTIITG  GERMAH  PRISOHERS,  ASGOKHE 


than  the  Americans  and  it  was  now 
clear  that  the  enemy,  already  heavily 
reinforced,  must  be  slowly  pushed 
back  in  the  centre  of  the  line  until 
elbow  room  could  be  obtained  for 
launching  a  flank  attack  against  the 
Argonne,  where  the  thick  underbrush 
effectually  concealed  the  machine  gun 
nests,  making  direct  assault  impossible. 
The  divisions  in  the  centre  had  suffered 
severely  and,  during  the  night  of 
September  29th,  the  Thirty-seventh 
and  the  Seventy-ninth  were  relieved 
by  the  Thirty-second  and  Third  re- 
spectively, and  the  next  night  the 
First  relieved  the  Thirty -fifth.  All 
three  of  the  divisions  relieved  had  met 
difficult  obstacles. 


hand  to  hand  engagements.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  renewed  general 
attack,  the  Third  and  Fifth  Corps  were 
unable  to  advance  any  considerable 
distance,  but  the  First  Division  on  the 
right  of  the  First  Corps  made  a  deep 
penetration  at  the  point  needed  for 
launching  a  manoeuvre  to  outflank  the 
Argonne. 

The  Seventy-seventh  in  the  Forest 
had  been  making  slow  but  steady 
progress,  and  incidentally  furnished 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  war,  A  regiment  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Division  had  been,  ordered  to 
go  forward  between  the  Fourth  French 
Army  and  the  Forest  to  maintain  con- 
nection between  the  two  armies  and  to 
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protect  the  flanks  of  both.  On  Octo- 
ber 2,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  with  some  elements  of  the 
307th,  and  of  the  306th  Machine  Gun 
Company  were  cut  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  division  in  the  heart 
of  the  Forest.  The  Ninety-second  had 
not  advanced  sufficiently  far  and  the 
enemy  had  filtered  in  behind  the  units, 
which  were  surrounded  on   all   sides. 


To  give  the  daily  position  of  each 
division  through  the  twenty-eight  days 
included  in  the  second  phase  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  and  only  the  main 
points  can  be  touched  on.  All  along 
the  line  the  Americans  pushed  forward 
meeting  with  stubborn,  even  desperate 
resistance,  some  divisions  making  con- 
siderable gains,  others  making  gains 
only  to  lose  them  by  counter-attack. 


A  CAPTURED  GERMAN  GDII  ID  THE  WOODS 


Summoned  to  surrender,  the  com- 
mander, Major  Charles  S.  Whittlesey, 
refused  emphatically. 

THF     ROMANTIC    STORY    OF    THB    "LOST 
BATTALtON." 

For  five  days  these  men,  almost 
without  food  or  water,  under  fire  at 
all  times  from  a  concealed  enemy  who 
surrounded  them  entirely,  held  out. 
Airplanes  succeeded  in  dropping  some 
bread,  little  of  which  fell  near  them. 
Finally  on  October  7,  the  307th 
Regiment  succeeded  in  relieving  this 
so-called  "Lost  Battalion."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  battalion  knew  where 
it  was  and  the  division  commander 
knew  its  position  perfectly  well,  but 
was  unable  to  relieve  it  sooner. 
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The  map  giving  the  daily  position  of 
each  division  shows  not  an  orderly 
progression  but  a  jumble  of  lines  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle.  Divisions  fronted 
in  every  direction  except  towards  the 
rear. 

SOMB  OF  THB  SPBCIAI.  DIFFICUI.TIBS  MBT 
AND  CONQUKRSD. 

The  valley  of  the  Aire  made  difficult 
going.  From  the  front  and  from  both 
flanl^  came  converging  fire,  on  ground 
so  marshy  that  the  artillery  found 
difficulty  in  advancing.  The  First 
which  had  relieved  the  battered  Thirty- 
fifth,  with  the  Thirty-second  which 
had  taken  over  the  line  of  the  Thirty- 
■seventh,  advanced  together  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aire   October   4- 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  ADVANCE  IN  THE 


MEUSE-ARGONNE 

Prom  Ayres,  The  War  With  Germany 


8,  suffering  many  casualties  but 
securing  Fleville,  Exermont  and  Gesnes, 
assisted  by  a  brigade  of  the  Ninety- 
first,  and  continued  to  advance  pntil 
the  First  after  losing  nearly  half  its 
strength  was  relieved  by  the  Forty- 
second,  eager  to  show  that  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  the  First.  Meanwhile  the 
Fourth  and  the  Eightieth  (which  had 
relieved  the  Fifth)  made  some  progress 
to  the  right  of  Romagne. 


The  German  artillery  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Meuse  was  proving  trouble- 
some, and  General  Pershing  ordered 
General  Claudel,  commanding  the  Sev- 
enteenth French  Corps,  to  which  was 
added  the  Twenty-ninth  American 
Division,  and  a  part  of  the  Thirty- 
third,  to  attack  on  a  narrow  front, 
while  the  Thirty-third  French  Corps 
took  over  a  part  of  the  line  previously 
held  by  the  Seventeenth  Corps.    The 
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attack  on  October  8th,  gained  some- 
thing like  six  kilometers,   and   3000 

prisoners  were  captured,  but  resistance  General  Pershing  now  had  under  his 

quickly  stiffened,  as  the  German  High  command  seven  Anny  Corps,  totalling 

Command  was  determined  to  hold  the  about  a  million  men,  too  many  for  a 

eastern   heights  of  the  Meuse  at  all  single  staff  and  a  single  commander, 

costs  since  here  was  the  actual  pivot  He  therefore  constituted  the  Second 

of  all  the  German  defensive  positions  Army  (October  12)  to  take  over  that 

on  the  Western  Front.  part  of  the  line  southeast  of  Fresnes- 


THE  OITE  HnnDRED  AITD  SIXTT-FIPTH  DTFAITTRT  SETTnTG  UP  1CACRI9B  OUITS 


Though  the  Seventy-seventh  had 
been  advancing  in  the  Argonne  the 
centre  of  the  line  had  gone  taster.  To 
silence  the  guns  on  the  flank,  parts  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  now  wearing  the 
title  of  the  "Iron  Division,"  and  the 
Eighty-second  (which  had  been  added 
■  to  the  First  Corps)  on  October  8th, 
swung  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Aire 
valley,  climbed  the  hills,  took  Chatel- 
Chehery  and  Cornay  and  drove  the 
Germans  from  the  edge  of  the  Forest, 
Thus  threatened  on  their  flank  and 
under  constant  pressure  from  the 
Seventy -seventh,  the  Forest  was  evacu- 
ated on  October  10.  This  flank  move- 
ment was  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
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en-Woevre,  the  newly  stabilized  St. 
Mihiel  front.  Lieutenant  General  Rob- 
ert L.  Bullard  was  sent  to  command 
this  army,  control  of  the  Third  Corps 
passing  to  Major  General  John  L. 
Hines,  who  had  commanded  the  Fourth 
Division.  At  the  same  time  I.ieutenant 
General  Hunter  Liggett  was  promoted 
to  command  of  the  First  Army,  and 
Major  General  J.  T.  Dickman  was 
transferred  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
First  Corps,  and  Major  General  C.  P. 
Suramerall  left  the  First  Division  to 
command  the  Fifth  Corps.  General 
Pershing,  of  course,  retained  general 
control  of  the  Army  Group. 

The  question  of  replacements  was 
now  becoming  serious.  If  the  attack 
was  to  be  pressed,  more  men  must  be 


VIEW  OP  VAUX  1£S  PAtAUEIX  FROM  THE  HUXSTOE 
The  tiny  hamlat  of  Vaui  les  Palimeti  wai  RlnuH  dcitrof ed  bj  the  bombard meni  ud  bT  Oaiman  alr^uiM.  T 
SereatT-nlDlli  Dinltioa  wu  here,  October  17,  igiB,  In  the  ■scond  phue  ot  tbe  Hsose-Aiioime  battle.  The  hone 
in  the  ficture  are  empty  abelli,  moll  al  them  wllhoat  toof*  u  the  inlubltants  taave  flea  for  Mlttjr. 


OH  GUARD  IK  THE  VALLET  OF  THE  MEUSB 
Tbe  ThirtT~thlid  Dinalon  fonibt  on  both  tidei  of  the  Henae  dorlnx  the  HeoM-Ar|aaae  otFentlTe,  ai  wall  u 
tarniahlns  aome  aialatance  to  the  Tonrth  DivlaloD.  It  waa  compoaed  of  Rational  Ooaid  unite  from  lUinoia.   Thli 
pictBie  ahowaa  part  of  the  ijid  Refimenl,  Mtb  Bilcaile  in  front  line  ttenchea  OTerlooUnf  tlie  (alley  of  Che  Heuse. 

U.  S,  Official 
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had.  The  two  divisions  loaned  to  the 
Fourth  French  Army,  the  Second  and 
Thirty-sixth,  were  recalled  after  a 
brilliant  attack  against  the  key  to  the 
German  front  in  Champagne.  How- 
ever, some  new  divisions  had  to  be 
broken  up  for  replacements  and  on 
Marshal  Foch's  urgent  request,  the 
Thirty -seventh  and   Ninety-first  were 


were  broken,  there  were  no  prepared 
German  positions  in  rear  to  obstruct 
the  march  on  the  railroad.  The  enemy 
had  mapped  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  the  range  of  every  position  was 
known.  His  artillery  was  served  by 
light  railways  which  brought  up  am- 
munition in  quantity  as  needed,  while 
the  American  artillery  must  be  sup- 


ROMAGHE,  ORE  OF  THE  STROIIG  POUTTS 


Tbii  vJUifc  wilb  lu  hills  lad  •nciiclinc  tiBiichci  waioneef  Uia  mait  itraiitlrhfl 
beld  ap  the  Amailcui  admuc  loi  UTBral  da^*.  t<  i*  oow  ana  of  tha  (dhi  Amarlcu 
,..._,_.  .,. 1.-  t._i^«.^,,  |m„  ]j„Q  tranataned,  maldat  It  a  holy  pUce. 


biaiad  all  OTti  tt 


placai  la  Ih*  Garman  lin«,  aod 
iamatariaalarraiica.  To  it  mea 

■  U,  S.  Official 


relieved  from  the  First  Army  and  sent 
to  assist  in  the  attack  in  Belgium. 

T^HB    ARMY    NOW    BBFORB    THE    KRtSM- 
HILDE   STELLUNQ. 

The  First  American  and  the  Fourth 
French  Armies  were  now  confronting 
the  last  strong  German  line  of  defense, 
the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  (called  Brun- 
hilde  in  front  of  the  French).  This 
was  not  so  much  a  line  of  trenches,  as  a 
connected  series  of  small  forts  of  con- 
crete protected  by  barbed  wire,  with 
machine  guns  everywhere.  Its  depth 
averaged  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
American  forces  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
Resistance   was    desperate,    for    if    it 
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plied  through  a  rough,  broken  country 
with  few  roads.  The  French  were  in 
more  open  country  but  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  advancing  over  the  ground 
which  had  been  torn  up  by  artillery  fire. 


On  October  14,  a  general  attack 
was  launched.  Grandpr^,  where  the 
Germans  fired  down  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses  on  the  men  of  the  Seven- 
ty-eighth, was  captured,  but  frequent 
counter  attacks  made  its  retention 
difficult.  This  division  had  not  been 
expected  to  gain  much  ground,  but  to 
divert  troops  from  the  centre  wl(ere 
the  main  attack  was  being  launched. 
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The  Forty-second  took  the  formidable 
Chatillon  Ridge.  The  Cot6  de  Dame 
Marie,  Romagne  and  Pultiere  Wood 
were  taken  by  the  Thirty-second  and 
Fifth,  and  the  latter  with  the  assistance 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Third,  took 
Rappes  Wood,  on  October  21,  before 
it  was  relieved  by  the  Ninetieth.  The 
Third  fought  its  way  forward  until 
relieved  by  the  Fifth,  now  to  go  into 
the  line  again.  East  of  the  Meuse  the 
fighting  was  also  bitter.  Here  the 
Thirty-third,  the  Twenty-ninth,  and 
the  Twenty-sixth,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Verdun  attack  bore  themselves  as  well 
as  their  comrades  across  the  river,  and 
with  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps 
also  broke  into  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung. 
Finally  during  the  last  days  of  Octo- 
ber the  German  line  was  penetrated  in 
several  places,  and  the  Germans  with- 
drew from  the  few  positions  they  had 
been  able  to  hold.  When  Romagne, 
Bantheville  and  Landres-St.  George 
were  taken  the  backbone  of  the  Ger- 
man resistance  was  broken. 

At  the  end  of  October  all  organized 
German  positions  had  been  taken,  the 
Argonne  Forest  was  in  American  hands, 
an  advance  of  21  kilometers  {13  miles) 
had  been  made,  and  18,600  prisoners, 
370  cannon,  1000  machine  guns  and 
much  material  had  fallen  into  Ameri- 
can hands.  More  than  all,  though  some 
of  the  divisions  had  suffered  heavily, 
the  morale  of  the  army  was  high.  The 
soldiers  knew  that  they  were  win- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight. 

THB  THIRD   PHASB— THB   PURSUtT   OF  A 
RBTRBATINQ   FOS. 

On  November  i,  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  decisive  attack  towards 
Sedan,  which  should  cut  the  enemy's 
vital  line  of  communications  and  drive 
the  Germans  across  the  Meuse  along 
the  entire  Army  front.  By  strenuous 
effort  the  artillery  had  been  brought 
up  and  was  now  on  the  heights  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
French  artillery,  aviation  and  technical 
services  ^ad  been  lai^ely  transferred 
to  their  own  front,  being  replaced  by 
American  units  which  had  just  arrived 
in  France.  The  American  staffs  had 
profited  by  their  battle  experience  and 


carefully    prepared    orders    had    been 
issued  to  the  Corps  commanders. 

Again  counting  from  right  to  left, 
the  Third  Corps  had  the  Fifth  and 
Ninetieth  Divisions  in  line;  the  Fifth 
Corps  had  the  Eighty-ninth  and  Sec- 
ond (lately  arrived  from  the  French 
front);  and  on  the  First  Corps  front 
were  the  Eightieth,  Seventy-seventh, 
and  Seventy-eighth.    News  had  come 


of  the  liberation  of  the  Belgian  coast, 
of  the  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  by  the  British,  (already  passed 
by  the  Americans)  and  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Laon.  Ail  were  eager  to 
have  a  part  in  the  iinal  operation. 

q^HB  UBUSB  IS  RBACHBD  AND  GROaeED. 

After  two  hours  of  terrific  bombard- 
ment the  line  went  forward,  preceded 
by  a  barrage  of  maximum  density. 
The  Third  Corps  took  all  its  objectives 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  center 
swept  by  Landres-St.  Georges,  Bayon- 
ville,  and  over  the  heights  of  Barri- 
court,  almost  nine  kilometers  in  all. 
The  First  Corps  met  stronger  resist- 
ance, but  the  advance  of  the  Fifth 
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made    a   general    German    retirement  been  pressing  the  enemy  on  the  east 

necessary  and  on  the  second  day  the  bank  of  the  river  further  south.    The 

First  pressed  hard  in   pursuit,  many  combined    attack    drove    the    enemy 

units  of  the  Seventy-seventh  in  motor  clear  of  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 


trucks,    while    the    Fifth    and    Third  

Corps  were  forcing  their  way  rapidly      1     across  thb  meusb 

northward.  The  objective  of  the  Third         To    the    north    the    German    rear- 


'ytHK  ENTIRB  OBRUAN  ARUY  19  POBCBD 


Corps  lay  east  of  the  Meuse,  that  of  guards  resisted  desperately  in  order 
the  Fifth  Corps,  Beaumont,  while  the  to  enable  the  fleeing  army  to  cross  the 
First  was  directed  on  Sedan.    Mean-     Meuse.    On  the  night  of  November 


ERTSATTCE  TO  DEATH  VALLBT,  HEnSE-ARGONHB 


ri  iiiT«  tbe  nama  Death  VaDsy  to  thla  dawlite  r*floa  ntat  StmoctMU.  The  ^ctiiig  waa  made  October 
BiTahawi  how  Cha  forBit  had  beta  poniuled  bT  o>*  ahella  of  the  eoatandlof  niaa,  wbUe  machlaa  (uiu 

_.._.  .. -^ J ._.  . '-'-.i^  ,na  [j,n  1^  ihalla,    Ona  wooden  how  It  wai 

iiT  idraataia  waa  with  tha  delenaa. 

U.S.  OiGcial 


IT,  ipiS.  aaiTahawi  how  Cha  totett  had  beeo  poi 

CDnunanded  sieir  polnl  at  Tantaca.  The  road  waa  <at  by  wheela  and  Corn  by  ahella.    Oo* 

poialble  te  maka  liaadwaj  thionth  the  Heoaa  ie|ian  where  eTeiy  adTaaCaje  waa  with  tha 


while  the  long  range  guns  found  the  3rd  an  astonishing  incident  occurred 

railway  at  Montm^dy,  Longuyon  and  on  the  front  of  the  Second  Division. 

Conflans.    The  Third  Corps  swung  to  The     Marine     Brigade     had     broken 

the  right,  the  Fifth  Division  attempt-  through   near  Belval,   whereupon   the 

ing  to  cross  the  Meuse  the  night  of  9th    and     23rd     Infantry     Regiments 

November  3ixi-4th,   and   some   units  marched  all  night  through  the  forest 

succeeding,    against    heavy   resistance  of  Dieulet  as  far  as  La  Tuilerie  Farm, 

on  November  4th,   The  entire  Division  where  a   number  of   German   officers 

quickly  followed  in  a  brilliant  advance  were   captured   in   billets.     They   had 

to    the    edge    of    the    bluffs    and    on  penetrated  deep  into  the  enemy  lines, 

through  the  forest  of  Spincourt.    Soon  but  so  great  was  the  confusion   and 

it  linked  up  with  General  Claudel  com-  demoralization  of  the  retreafing  Ger- 

mandingtheSeventeenthFrench  Corps,  mans  and  so  unexpected  this  attempt 

with  the  Seventy-ninth,  Twenty-sixth  that  they  were  not  cut  off  or  attacked 

and    Eighty-first   American    Divisions  in  force,  though  the  advance  was  con- 

and   two   French   divisions,   who  had  fined  to  a  single  road. 
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The  momentum  gained  on  the  first 
day  of  this  final  attack  increased  daily 
and  the  final  rush  towards  Sedan  was 
an  overwhelming  avalanche.  Most  of 
the  German  units  succeeded  in  fleeing 
across  the  Meuse,  but  many  units  were 
cut  off  and  completely  destroyed, 
250  cannon  and  2000  machine  guns 
were  abandoned.  On  the  night  of 
November     6-7      the     Forty-second 


addition  to  his  devoted  Belgians,  was 
clearing  his  country.  The  French  had 
been  advancing  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  line  and  now  the  American  army 
had  cut  one  of  the  two  main  lines  of 
supply,    and    also    of    retreat. 

General  Pershing  was  not  content 
with  the  possession  of  this  portion  of 
the  Meuse.  On  November  5  an 
attack  by  the  First  Army  was  ordered 


Dtm-SUR-MEUSE  OIT  THE  EAST  BAIfZ,  TAKEIT  BT  THE  FIFTH 


Division  and  portions  of  the  First 
Division  reached  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse  overlooking  Sedan  and  the  city 
lay  at  their  mercy.  For  reasons  of  sen- 
timent, however,  the  French  were 
allowed  the  honor  of  entering  Sedan 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
humiliation  nearly  fifty  years  before. 


Meanwhile  things  had  been  going 
badly  for  the  Germans  in  the  north. 
Haig's  hammer  blows  had  broken  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  were  driving  the 
Germans  tefore  them.  King  Albert, 
with  whom  were  French  and  British 
troops  besides  two  American  Divisions, 
the  Thirty-seventh  and  Ninety-first,  in 


toward  Longwy,  while  the  Second 
Army  was  to  press  toward  the  Briey 
Iron  Basin  completing  the  destruction 
of  German  hopes  in  the  South.  Active 
preparations  were  on  foot  when  the 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
came.  The  movements  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  so  rapid  however,  that 
there  was  some  desultory  fighting 
after  11  a.m.  The  Second  Army, 
(Fourth  and  Sixth  Corps)  below  St. 
Mihiel  made  a  considerable  advance 
during  the  last  days  of  fighting.  At 
the  request  of  Marshal  Foch,  General 
Bullard  with  six  divisions  was  ready  to 
join  General  Mangih  with  twenty 
French  divisions  in  an  attack  toward 
the  Sarre  Basin  on  November  14. 
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THB  OSNRRAL  RBSULTS  OP  THE  MBUSB 
ARGONNB   BATTLB. 

The  great  battle  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  was  over.  Between  Septem- 
ber 26  and  November  11,  forty- 
seven  days,  twenty-two  American  and 
SIX  French  divisions  on  the  front  from 
Verdun  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
Argonne  had  engaged  and  beaten  forty- 
seven  German  divisions,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  their 
divisions  on  the  Western  Front.  The 
attack  had  drawn  twenty  divisions 
from  the  French  Front,  one  from  the 
British  and    two    from    the    Extern. 

Something  more  than  630,000  Ameri- 
cans had  been  engaged  in  the  whole 
operation  and  about  140,000  French, 
though  less  actively.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  army  ever  engaged  in  a  single 
battle  under  an  American  general. 
St.  Mihiel,  important  as  it  was,  seems 
small  in  comparison.  The  losses  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  were 
117,000  Americans  and  about  7000 
French,  not  an  excessive  number  con- 
sidering the  numbers  engaged,  the 
length  of  the  engagement  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  The  First  Army 
had  taken  26,000  prisoners,  847  can- 
non, 3000  machine  guns  and  large 
quantities  of  war  material,  and  had 
driven  the  German  armies  across  the 
Meuse. 

IMPOSSIBLB    TO    SINQLB    OUT    THB    BBST 
DIVISION. 

No  man  at  this  time  can  fairly  appor- 
tion praise  among  the  divisions  and  the 
commanders,  here  or  at  St.  Mihiel,  in 
the  Mame  salient  or  on  the  British 
Front.  The  regular  divisions  were 
expected  to  do  well,  for  the  Regular 
Army  has  always  done  well.  Some  of 
the  Guard  Divisions  had  been  well- 
trained  in  times  of  peace  and  much  was 
expected  from  them.  They  responded, 
but  the  Guard  Divisions,  less  well 
trained  and  with  a  large  proportion  of 
selected  men  also  did  well.  The 
Twenty-eighth  had  a  larger  casualty 
list  than  any  other  Guard  Division  with 
the  Forty-second  and  Twenty-sixth  not 
far  behind.  The  Thirty-second  which 
served  with  two  French  armies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  the  Thirty- 
third  which  first  showed  its  quality 
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on  the  British  Front,  the  Thirty-fifth 
which  attacked  Vauquois  with  almost 
no  battle  experience,  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth  which  fought  east  of  the  Meuse, 
all  did  their  tasks  in  a  workmanlike 
fashion.  The  Thirty-seventh  fought 
at  Avocourt  without  ever  having  been 
in  an  active  sector,  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belgium. 

The  National  Army  divisions  did  not 
get  into  the  line  as  early  as  the  Guard 
and  Regular  divisions,  but  their  record 
was  brilliant.  More  has  been  written, 
perhaps,  of  the  Seventy-seventh,  be- 
cause of  its  metropolitan  origin.  New 
York  City,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the 
only  good  division  of  drafted  men. 
Partisans  of  the  Eighty-ninth,  Eighty- 
second,  Seventy-eighth,  Ninetieth,  Sev- 
enty-ninth, Eightieth,  and  Ninety- 
first,  (which  spent  the  last  days  of  the 
war  in  Belgium),  to  take  them  in  order 
of  their  casualties,  tell  us  that  each  was 
really  the  best  division  in  France. 

THB    UNITBD    STATBS    HAS    CAUSB    FOR 
PRIDB  IN  THB  RBCORD. 

The  operation  of  the  Meuse-Argonne 
was  entered  upon,  from  necessity,  with- 
out proper  preparation  and  with  many 
deficiencies  in  equipment,  but  its 
success  completely  justified  the  haste. 
Only  a  few  divisions  had  received  the 
training  supposedly  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  to  attack  a  position  of  such 
strength,  but  the  green  divisions  be- 
side them  behaved  like  veterans,  and 
together  they  broke  through  the  strong- 
est German  defenses.  The  success  of 
the  operation  was  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  in  191 8. 
Suddenly  conceived,  hurriedly  pre- 
pared during  the  course  of  another 
great  battle,  preceded  by  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  difficult  concen- 
tration movements  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  it  was  driven  to  a  successful 
and  victorious  conclusion  through  the 
longest  period  of  continuous  battle 
during  the  war.  The  Staff,  though  new 
to  its  work,  rose  to  the  emergency  and 
quickly  became  a  splendid  team. 

The  battle  in  every  phase,  concep- 
tion, preparation,  and  execution,  was 
typical  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  therefore  little  understood  and 
much    discussed    by    foreign    critics. 


AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  DECORATIONS 


DISTINGUISHED   SERVICE 
DtSTINGUISHEO    SERVICE  MEDAL  OF   HONOR.   ARMY  CROSS  OF  THE  ARMY 

MEDAL  OF  THE  ARMY 


VICTORY  BUTTON,  SILVER 


VICTORY   BUTTON.  BRONZE 


VICTORY  MEDAL 


NAVY  CROSS 


THI  Mt\   lORf 

PUBLIC  IIRRART 


British  Military  Police  in  Cologne 

Chapter  LXXVI 

The  Armistice  Is  Signed 

DEFEATED   ON  THE   FIELD  AND   DESPONDENT  AT  HOME, 
THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  ASKS  FOR  PEACE 


T^HREE  springs  came  M  Europe 
bringing  hopes  of  peace:  four 
winters  saw  their  blasting.  Yet  with 
the  eternal  cycle  of  nature  the  hope 
thrust  up  its  head  anew  early  in  1918. 
Allied  Commanders  facing  conditions 
shook  their  heads — not  until  next  year 
could  decision  come  for  them.  If  they 
waited  till  next  year  German  victory 
would  never  come  at  all,  reasoned  the 
German  High  Command,  for  the 
Americans  were  coming  in  spijeof  the  - 
submarines.  Tentative  effort,  baite'd  ' 
propaganda,  defeatist  wile,  all  had  . 
failed  in  1917.  Germany  could  make 
the  Allies  inclined  to  peace  only  by 
fighting. 

''pHB  GERMAN  OPPSMSIVB  OP  191B  A  BID 
1       FOR  PEACE. 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary,  remarks 
Ludendorflf,  "to  shake  the  position  of 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  by  a 
military  victory."  Accordingly  the 
great  German  offensive  of  the  year  was 
put  forward  as  a  final  argument  for 
peace.  Yet  in  June,  even  when  the 
Allies  had  been  defeated  in  Picardyand 
Flanders  and  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
Clemenceau  spoke  the  words,  "We 
shall  achieve  victory  if  the  public 
authorities  are  equal  to  their  task." 
And  Ludendorff,  with  the  pulse  of  the 
German  will-to-war  beginning  to  beat 
irregularly  beneath  his  touch,  remarks, 
"In  France  they  were  equal  to  it,  but 


how  was   it  with   us? It  was 

certainly   discouraging   that   our   two 
great  attacks  had  not  forced  a  decision 

Disillusionment   had   come  —  a 

decided    deterioration    in    the   army's 

morale the  homeland   itself  was 

completely    under    the     influence    of 
hostile    propaganda    and    of   speeches 

made  by  enemy  statesmen there 

was   ever-increasing   evidence    of   the 
creeping  growth  of  Bolshevism. " 

EDENDORPP     BBOINS     TO      DESPAIR      OP 
UlLlTARV  SUCCESS. 

Then  Foch's  hammer  blows  began: 
at  the  Marne  where  Ludendorff  speaks 
longingly  of  the  "desire  for  rest"  if  the 
enemy  would  let  them  have  it;  in  the 
north  where  Haig  attacks  and  forces 
Ludendorff  to  the  admission,  "Our  war 
machine  was  no  longer  efficient.  I  had 
no  hope  of  finding  a  strategic  expedient 
whereby  to  turn  the  situation  to  our 

advantage The    war    must    be 

ended." 

So  August  13-14  a  conference  was 
called  at  Spa.  To  Chancellor  von  . 
Hertling  and  Secretary  of  State  von 
Hintze,  to  the  Kaiser  himself  the 
following  day  (and  thence  indirectly  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  and  General  von 
Arz),  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  give 
their  ultimatum.  No  longer  by  an 
offensive  was  it  possible  to  make  the 
enemy  sue  for  peace.  Defense  alone 
could  hardly  achieve  this  object,  and  so 
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the  termination  of  the  war  would  have 
to  be  brought  about  by  diplomacy. 
Then  the  generals,  leaving  to  the 
government  the  duties  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  of  making  peace  by 
diplomacy,  return  to  their  own  task  of 
opposing  a  stable  front  to  Foch's 
attacks. 


the  two  agreed  to  bend  their  powers 
upon  a  peace  campaign  and  parted  "with 
a  strong  handshake  like  men  who  have 
buried  their  dearest  hopes  and  who 
are  resolved  to  hold  together  in  their 
hardest  trials  as  they  have  held  to- 
gether in  success." 

In  this  crisis  the  chancellor  was  dis- 
missed  and   a   new   government   was 


REFUGEES  FREED  BT  BRITISH  DURHIG  THEIR  ADVANCE 


IUDBNDORPP       AND      VON      HINDBNBUKQ 
J     RESOLVE  TO  FORCE  PEACE. 

Ludendorff  had  advocated  peace 
negotiations  while  the  German  army 
still  possessed  the  Hindenburg  line 
intact  as  a  basis  for  bartering,  but  the 
civil  government  delayed  and  pro- 
crastinated and  a  month  later  {Septem- 
ber 8-9)  nothing  had  been  done,  although 
the  Austrian-Hungarian  Army  had 
signified  it  could  only  hold  out  until  the 
winter.  September  27  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon, 
Ludendorff  forced  himself  to  take 
action.  "The  enemy  had  to  be  asked 
for  peace  and  armistice The  ene- 
my would  have  to  speak.  Would  he 
talk  of  conciliation  or  of  violence?" 
So  he  sought  out  von  Hindenbui^  and 
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formed,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Allies.  Von  Hert- 
ling  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Max  of 
Baden  as  Imperial  Chancellor.  Mean- 
while Ludendorff  with  the  Kaiser's 
consent  sent  an  officer.  Major  von  dem 
Busche,  to  the  Reichstag  to  explain  the 
gravity  of  the  military  situation.  The 
btter  presented  the  startling  truth, 
"We  cannot  win  the  war.  Realizing 
this  fact  and  in  view  of  the  course  of 
events  in  general,  the  Field  Marsha! 
and  General  Ludendorff  have  resolved 
to  propose  to  His  Majesty  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  close We  must  ac- 
cordingly lose  no  time.  Every  twenty- 
four  hours  that  pass  may  make  our 
positions  worse  and  give  the  enemy  a 
clearer  view  of  our  present  weakness. " 


THE  R£TUttn  OF  THE  SOLDIER  HIIG  AHD  HIS  BELOVED  QDEEH  TO  BSU6ES 
'bar  ZS.  1018,  with  the  dlfaJflad  ilmEllclty  thil  hai  endcticd  than  to  otbti  pcoplts  beud>  ihi 
idEliubeth,  Kla(aadQaHDa[tluBel(uiii,irithlh«ii  aoa.  Prince  Leopold,  nuds  tbeir  n 


AIDCri  ana  bUUDem,  &ins  hdo  vavea  oi  [dc  Dvi^iaiii,  wim  invu  ido,  rruiEC  LCDpoHi,  Dmas  ebeu  naie  anaj  miq 
BcugcB.  Tbe  Betflui  colari  Boatsd  ft«s.  Over  ths  cabled  roofi,  [TDm  iDcitdt  belfry  and  chntcb  tover  ttug  peali 
of  Helconie  and  lejoiclof .   The  happr  peoplt  aipniud  tbdi  jo;  In  eheeii  and  shoots. 


ITot  aa  the  ranqatehed  bat  aa  conanenira  the  Gennan  aoldiers  ware  racelTed  in  Beil 
with  floweti  aod  Ba(i  and  larland*  of  treonory,  with  cicaiellei  and  chetia,  the  ctu-u.  .. 
whole  attemooa  the  reilmenti  paiaed  between  thionsins  thonaandi,  while  bands  playi 
AUe*"  and  Mhat  famlliai  tnnea.  ®  Under 
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PRB8IDBNT  WILSON  18  APPROACHED  WITH 
A  RBQUB8T  FOR  PBACB. 

The  Reichstag  was  greatly  shocked — 
panic-stricken.  Apparently  conditions 
on  the  front  had  not  been  understood. 
To  his  intense  annoyance,  LudendorflF's 
estimate  of  the  situation  was  published 
to  the  world.  October  4  the  first  note  to 
President  Wilson  was  dispatched,  and 
thereafter  the  days  were  filled  with  thfe 
exchange  of  documents  between  Berlin 
and  Washington,  while  ever  in  Flanders 
in  Picardy,  in  Champagne  and  in  the 
Argpnne,  Entente  guns  push  nearer  to 
the  Fatherland. 

In  the  first  note  Prince  Max  asked 
President  Wilson  to  take  in  hand  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  invited  the 
Allies  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  open 
negotiations,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
signified  German  acceptance  of  the 
President's  Fourteen  Points,  as  set 
forth  in  his  message  to  Congress  Jan.  8, 
and  the  Five  Points  of  his  speech  qf 
September  27.  He  further  asked  for  an 
armistice. 

To  this  note  President  Wilson  re- 
sponded October  8,  with  two  questions 
and  a  statement.  Does  the  Chancellor 
mean  that  the  German  Government 
accepts  the  terms  laid  down?  For  whom 
does  the  Chancellor  speak?  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  propose  cessation  of  arms 
while  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers 
are  upon  Allied  soil. 

PRINCE  MAX  HASTENS  TO  REASSURE  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Prince  Max  hastened  to  reply,  for  in 
the  field  matters  were  growing  worse. 
The  answer  (October  12)  to  the  first 
question  was  in  the  affirmative,  if  the 
Powers  associated  with  the  United 
States  also  accepted  the  position  of  the 
President.  The  Government  for  which 
the  Chancellor  spoke  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  agreement  with  th^  Reichstag, 
and  he  spoke  for  that  body  and  for  the 
German  people.  The  German  Govern- 
ment would  be  pleased  to  evacuate 
occupied  territory  and  a  mixed  com- 
mission was  suggested  to  make  arrange- 
ments. 

Some  Allied  representatives  were 
alarmed.  Did  these  notes  mean  that  the 
Germans  were  to  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw unmolested  within  their  borders 


where  they  might  or  might  not  con- 
tinue the  war;  and  criticisms  of  the 
negotiations  were  heard.  President 
Wilson,  however,  apparently  had  been 
accepted  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Entente,  and  knew  precisely  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders.  Having  put 
the  Chancellor  on  record,  on  October  18 
he  spoke  bluntly  for  the  United  States, 
and  presumably  for  the  Allies.  The 
conditions  of  an  armistice  will  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  military  leaders. 
He  will  recommend  no  arrangement 
which  does  not  safeguard  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States.  He  will  consent  to  no  armistice 
''so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Ger- 
many continue  the  illegal  and  inhuman 
practices  which  they  still  persist  in." 
While  the  German  Government  is 
asking  for  armistice,  submarines  are 
sinking  passenger  ships  and  the  boats 
in  which  the  passengers  and  crews  are 
striving  to  escape,  and  the  retreating 
German  army  is  looting  villages  and 
carrying  away  their  inhabitants.  More- 
over the  President  again  reminded  the 
German  Government  that  destruction 
of  arbitrary  power  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    NOTE    PRACTICALLY 
A  DEMAND  FOR  SURRENDER. 

Practical  surrender  then — not  peace 
by  negotiation  is  meant  —  this  much  is 
clear  to  the  German  Command.  Hur- 
ried council  is  again  summoned,  this 
time  in  Berlin,  of  the  Government, 
Kaiser,  army  chiefs.  The  military 
situation  is  somewhat  better  at  the 
time:  Pershing  is  being  held,  will  be 
held  for  two  weeks;  in  the  north,  Ger- 
man troops  are  retreating  in  good 
order  behind  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  pursuit  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  Ludendorff  is  questioned  again 
with  great  minuteness.  Of  victory  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance,  but  of  a 
break-through:  *'  If  you  ask  me  on  my 
conscience,  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
do  not  expect  it.*'  He  retires  to  Spa 
again,  muttering,  "All  that  was  required 
was  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  to  cease 
deceiving  themselves  and  the  people 
and  to  endow  themselves  with  resolu- 
tion in  action,  such  as  was  to  be  found 
at  General  Headquarters.*' 


THE  FREHCH  SETDKH  IH  THIDMPH  TO  METZ 
On  5o>*mb«r  10,  191B,  vith  Muilul  Ptaia  it  thiii  hsad,  French  troopi 

(treat!  blmiomad  with  Franch  San, '-     " ^-  ' 

DallTB  coalumB.    A  mlUuu;  levlaw  wi 


ith  Franch  &«!■,  ni*n>  nud«  at  nuterUl  from  women's  numanCi.     Olrla  ajipaire 
- ' H  followed  bjTe  Damn  and  prayer  in  lEe  CatSedril  ol  Si.  Sleph 


THE  FRXnCH  COLORS  DIP  TO  THE  EHTEnTE  LEADERS 

. Btle  aiparlancM  ol  the  wu't  and  wu  Iha  rMnra  ol  Iha  Franch  to 

In  tfarambor,  1918.  Puii  celebrated  at  boma  the  raaloiatlaa  of  her  loit  prorincea.     In  December  Paris  wenl 

.    ..  . ^ ■ -remiatci  -         -         '■ 

rl^. 
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On  October  30  in  a  third  note  — 
much  to  the  Army  Chiefs'  disgust — 
the  German  Government  denies  the 
charges  of  inhuman  practices  but  agrees 
to  abandon  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger  ships.  Again  it  persists  that 
it  represents  the  German  people,  and 
declares  that  the  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  will  be  necessary  for  any 
future  war.  When  the  President  ■spoke 


this  act  —  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  —  which  now  in  the  per- 
sons of  Prince  Max  and  Erzberger, 
Solf  and  Scheidemann  has  superseded 
the  High  Command — Ludendorff  be- 
comes the  scapegoat,  and  October  26 
his  resignation  was  accepted.  And  so, 
exit  Ludendorff.  The  Government  at 
Berlin  knew  that  it  must  have  peace. 
It  was  not  sure  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 


The  fiiM  of  the  w 


■  of  tha  woBoded  o<  tba 


again  on  the  22nd  it  is  to  emphasize  the 
proposal  to  make  Germany  incapable 
of  further  military  effort.  He  is  willing 
to  transmit  the  correspondence  to  the 
Allied  governments,  but  he  practically 
demands  the  deposition  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Great  General  Staff.  And 
with  that  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg 
go  to  Berlin  to  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  surrender  but  fight  on. 
To  strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  army 
before  they  departed  they  left  a  tele- 
gram "For  the  information  of  all 
troops.  Wilson's  answer  is  a  demand 
for  unconditional  surrender.  It  is  thus 
unacceptable  for  us  soldiers."  For 
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was  reported  to  be  mutinous,  and  the 
people  would   no   longer  support    the 

THE    FOiniTH     OERMAH    NOTB     AORBBS 
TO  ALL  TERMS. 

On  the  morrow  Germany's  fourth 
note  asked  for  Allied  proposals  for 
armistice,  stated  that  peace  negotiations 
were  now  being  conducted  by  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  "in  whose  hands 
rests,  both  actually  and  constitutional- 
ly, the  authority  to  make  decisions. 
The  military  power  are  also  subject  to 
it."  On  the  31st  Turkey  surrendered 
unconditionally;  November  4  Austria, 
following  the  defeat  of  late  October, 


WnXlAH  SOHSSZOLLEBS.  FORMES  CROWK  PRSTCE 

'  ~  ttnuL 


Horambw  o  tt»  Ottmtn  Emperor  dpivd  bit  abdlutlaa  at  Geinuo  Otuid  Hudonaitcn  ■!  Spa  In  the  pcetance  of 
tlwCri>waPrincouidFl«ld-Hu*hal*onHindenbiir(.    The  Crows  Piincs'i  dcnahue  to  r*- -  ' • ■ — 


FREDERICK  EBQtT  PROCLAIMED  FSBSIDEIfT  OF  GESMAITT 
Frederick  Bhert  wu  eloeted  ProTlaiaul  Stale  Preiidenl  at  Oorsunr  on  Pebmarr  ii,igi(i.     In  accspdni  the 
■reddencT  ho  doclarad  hi*  pupou  to  diapenM  jaatica  without  fanr  or  piajadlee.   Ho  wai  accorded  a  (reit  o*a- 
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followed  suit.  Diplomatic  correspond- 
ence was  closed  November  5,  when 
President  Wilson  signified  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Allies  to  make  peace  wiSi 
Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  reserving  only  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  reparation  for  damage  wrought  in 
invaded  territories,  and  announced 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  authorized  to 
communicate  terms.  The  next  day  the 
German  Government  sent  peace  pleni- 
potentiaries to  receive  the  terms  of 
armistice  from  Marshal  Foch. 

Leaving  Berlin  on  the  6th  the  dele- 
gates reached  Headquarters  at  Spa. 
There  by  wireless  they  were  informed 
of  the  route  to  follow  and  the  point  in 
the  French  lines  where  they  would  be 
received.  It  was  late  the  next  night 
before  they  could  make  the  picket  line, 
for  the  roads  were  ploughed  up  by  shell 
fire.  There  was  delay  again,  examina- 
tion of  papers,  trenches  to  be  filled  up, 
and  then  the  envoys  go  south  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Now  and  again  an  escort  pointed 
silently  to  heaps  of  ruin,  or  murmured 
significantly  "  Voild  St.  Quentinf"  Ever 
a  deepening  sense  of  the  hatred  and 
hostility  in  which  they  were  held 
invaded  the  consciousness  of  the  sur- 
prised Teutons  and  gave  warning  of 
what  was  in  store.  For  the  night  they 
were  given  quarters  in  the  Chi.teau  of 
the  Marquis  de  TAigle  at  Francport. 
Friday  morning  (November  8)  a  special 
train  ran  them  into  a  siding  in  the 
F6ret  de  Compifegne  where  near  the 
village  of  Rethondes,  Marshal  Foch 
awaited  them  in  his  own  car.  With 
him  was  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

THE  HISTORIC  MEETING  ON  THE  TRAIN 
IN  THE  FOREST. 

After  salutation,  ^'Qu'est-ce  que  vous 
desirez,  messieurs?*'  inquired  the  Gen- 
eralissimo, and  the  German  delegation 
was  forced  to  sue  for  armistice.  I  n  a  loud 
voice  Marshal  Foch  read  the  Allied 
terms,  stopping  at  due  intervals  for 
translation  to  be  made.  This  proceed- 
ing lasted  for  nearly  two  hours;  then 
the  French  Commander  announced 
that  there  were  to  be  no  negotiations, 
and   the  Germans  withdrew   to   con- 
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sider  the  dictated  conditions.  They 
had  seventy-two  hours  to  accept  or  re- 
fuse, and  sought  permission  to  com- 
municate with  Berlin.  A  courier  bear- 
ing the  text  of  the  armistice  set  off  for 
Headquarters  at  Spa.  He  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  French  lines  but  was 
delayed  for  hours  by  German  barrage 
in  his  own  zone.  In  the  meantime  in 
the  lonely  wood,  with  its  two  railway 
trains,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  the  ambassadors 
awaited  the  courier's  return.  Saturday 
passed — seemingly  interminable.  Sun- 
day came  and  Paris  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  was  soon  to  take  refuge  in  Holland 
to  escape  his  former  subjects.  There 
was  no  laughter,  no  triumph  on  the 
faces  of  the  French  guards  around  the 
little  clearing  in  the  autumn  woods, 
but  the  Germans  could  read  in  their 
hearts  that  their  mills  were  grinding 
irresistibly. 

Meanwhile  in  Berlin  on  receipt  of  the 
terms  wirelessed  from  Spa,  a  conference 
of  the  new  government  was  held. 
Time  was  slipping  fast,  debate  could 
not  arrest  the  storm,  Foch  was 
adamant,  there  was  no  hope.  The 
delegates  were  instructed  by  courier  to 
accept,  and  after  a  protest  submitted 
to  the  inevitable. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  November  11,  the  Armistice 
was  signed  by  the  German  representa- 
tives. .  Foch  telegraphed  to  all  the 
generals:  '*  Hostilities  will  cease  on  the 
whole  front  as  from  nth  November 
at  eleven  o'clock.  The  Allied  troops  will 
not  until  a  further  order  go  beyond  the 
line  reached  on  that  date  and  at  that 
hour." 

THE  HARSH   TERMS  OF  THE   ARMISTICE 
SUMMARIZED. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  space  to  give 
the  full  text  of  the  Armistice.  A  sum- 
mary follows:  Renewal  of  hostilities 
was  made  impossible  by  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Belgium,  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  by  Novem- 
ber 25;  by  handing  over  to  Allied  oc- 
cupation the  German  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  together  with 
surrender  to  Allied  control  of  the 
crossings  of   the   Rhine  at  Mayence, 
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Coblenz  and  Cologne,  including  bridge- 
heads of  30  kilometres  radius.  A 
neutral  zone  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine  running  from  the  frontier  of 
Holland  to  the  Swiss  frontier  was  to  be 
established  by  December  11.  Germany 
must  pay  the  cost  o(  the  Armies  of 
Occupation.  Vast  quantities  of  heavy 
guns  and  other  war  materia!  were  to 
be  surrendered,  including  2000  aero- 
planes.    Something   like    one-half  of 


In  the  East  she  agreed  to  abandon 
the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  All  German  troops  in  Russia, 
Rumania  or  Turkey  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  agents  of  German 
propaganda  in  Russia  recalled.  The 
Baltic  was  opened  to  Allied  ships  of 
war;  provisions  made  that  through 
Danzig  or  up  the  Vistula  supplies  could 
be  sent  to  the  starving  peoples  of 
Poland  and  Russia.    Black  Sea  ports 


Alf  HISTORIC  SPOT  AT  RETHORDES 
Vhtit  lb«  Aimlitics  wu  aicocd  in  the  Porlt  de  Coin>((iie.  At  tb*  l*(l  cu  b*  ■■>□  Miimlul  Poch'i  tnln  ia  which 
tba  inaament  wnt  ^pt»^^uli  in  which  the  Allied  Cemmiiiinn  lived  dmini  neiotiitlDU.  There  ware  fl*e  Ocr- 
man  delanteai  Ceoenli  winlaileldt  *nd  too  OUndell,  AdmitiJ  *an  Sklow,  Hathlu  Eiibargai  vid  Coont  tod 
OberndoA.  N.  Y.  Tinui 

the  German  Navy  including  all  sub-  were   to  be  evacuated  by  Germany, 

marines  was   to   pass   at  once   under  who  had  to  give  up  the   Russian  war 

the   control  of   the  Allies    to  be  dis-  fleet.    While  the  blockade   was  to  be 

armed    and    interned     in    neutral    or  maintained  as  regards    Germany,  all 

Allied  ports;  all  other  German  warships  German  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of 

of  every  kind  were   to  be  completely  neutrals  were  removed.   Germany  had 


disarmed,  concentrated  in  German 
naval  bases  and  held  under  control  of 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  The 
railways  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and 
Alsace -Lorraine  were  to  be  given  up, 
and  Germany  must  surrender  5000 
locomotives.  Thus  Germany  could 
fight  no  more.  Great  masses  of  the 
troops  of  her  enemies  would  occupy 
broad  belts  of  her  territory,  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  was  closed  to  her,  her  own 
forces  had  to  retire  to  points  20  miles 
east  of  the  Rhine. 


to  give  up  all  prisoners  she  had  taken, 
all  ships  she  had  seized,  but  this  was  not 
reciprocal.  German  prisoners  and  Ger- 
man ships  of  war  were  to  remain  in 
Allied  custody.  Though  called  an 
Armistice  it  was  really  a  surrender. 
And  so  peace  came  to  the  battle 
fronts.  Till  within  five  minutes  of  the 
hourhostilitiescontinued.  Dramatically 
at  II  o'clock  came  a  sharp  order 
"Cease  firing."  Silence  fell — silence 
that  could  be  heard.  Then  a  curious 
crackling  damorrose  and  fell,  rose  again 
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and  died  away;  it  was  the  cry  of  men  in 
a  multitude  of  tongues  and  dialects, 
'*The  war  is  ended!'*  That  night  the 
gleam  of  a  hundred  thousand  camp- 
fires  threaded  the  darkness  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  sea,  and  in  place  of 
hideous  bombardment  "the  hum  of 
either  army  stilly  sounds."  In  a  few 
scattered  localities  news  could  not  be 
gotten  to  the  front  in  time  and  a  few 
shots  were  fired  after  the  hour. 

THB     TROOP     MOVEMENTS     OCCURRINO 
UNDER  THE  ARMISTICE. 

When  Germany  capitulated  she  had 
on  the  Western  Front  seventeen  armies 
made  up  of  approximately  3,000.000 
bayonets.  Retreat  began  at  once 
undet  von  Hindenburg  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  transportation  expert, 
General  Groener,  who  had  succeeded 
Ludendorff  as  quartermaster-general. 
On  reaching  its  several  corps  head- 
quarters, with  very  few  exceptions  the 
army  was  demobilized.  Neither  in 
France  nor  in  Great  Britain  was 
demobilization  very  quickly  got  under 
way,  but  in  many  cases  indeterminate 
furloughs  were  granted  to  large  bodies 
of  men.  The  United  States  at  once 
began  the  work  of  demobilization  in 
America  and  prepared  to  send  the 
troops  home  from  Europe,  By  the 
middle  of  December  some  70,000  men 
had  been  returned  from  France,  and 
some  750,000  men  in  the  United  States 
were  discharged  from  the  army. 

Preceding  the  general  advance  of  the 
Allied  Armies  of  Occupation  over  a 
front  approximating  350  miles  begun  on 
November  17.  a  force  of  25,000  German 
troops  at  Maeseyck,  Belgium,  on 
November  13,  desiring  to  reach  Ger- 
many via  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg,  surrendered  their  arms  to 
the  Dutch  and  proceeded  that  way 
without  them.  Antwerp  was  occupied 
on  November  15  by  the  Belgians, 
under  a  special  arrangement  with 
German  Headquarters  at  Spa. 

THE  POSITION   OF  THE   VARIOUS  ARMIES 
ON  THE  RHINE. 

When  the  general  advance  was  begun 
on  the  seventeenth  the  Belgian  Army 
had  on  its  right  two  British  armies,  the 
Second  under  General  Plumer,  and  the 
Fourth  under  General  Rawlinson.    On 
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their  right  was  the  French  Fourth 
Army  commanded  by  General  Gouraud . 
These  armies  were  to  re-occupy  Belgium 
and  reach  the  Prussian  frontier  by 
November  25,  whence  the  Belgian  and 
British  armies  were  to  advance  upon 
the  Rhine  to  their  allotted  places.  By 
December  18  the  Belgians  had  occupied 
and  organized  their  corner  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  They  had  marched  160  miles, 
having  been  obliged  to  skirt  the  Lim- 
burg province  of  Holland  to  the  south. 
Their  administrative  terrain,  excluding 
the  6 . 2  miles  neutral  belt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  amounted  to  about 
700  square  miles.  The  British  Armies 
marched  about  150  miles  and  occupied 
and  administered  a  terrain  of  2,500 
square  miles. 

The  Third  American  Army  und^r 
Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  in 
large  part  drawn  from  the  First  and 
Second  Armies,  began  its  forward 
movement  from  a  fifty-mile  front  ex- 
tending from  Mouzon  on  the  Meuse 
River,  southeast  to  beyond  Fresnes. 
At  Longwy  and  Briey  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  railways  leading  down 
the  Moselle.  By  the  23rd  they  v/ere 
well  through  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  Late  on  December  11 
the  four  advance  divisions  of  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation  com- 
pleted their  march  to  the  Rhine.  Of 
these  the  First,  Second  and  Thirty- 
second  Divisions  crossed  the  river  and 
established  the  bridgehead  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  flanked  on  the  right  by  three 
French  divisions. 

THE    FRENCH    ARMIES    OCCUPy    ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 

Between  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
on  November  11  and  November  17  the 
Tenth  French  Army  under  Mangin 
moved  to  the  Metz  front  to  replace  the 
Second  American  and  French  armies, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  invade 
Lorraine  when  hostilities  ceased,  while 
in  its  turn  the  Second  French  Army  was 
moved  still  further  south,  taking  the 
place  of  the  First  French  Army  in 
Alsace. 

The  Tenth  Army,  with  the  American 
Third  on  its  left,  moved  northeast 
across  Lorraine  and  the  southern  part 
of   the   Prussian   province,   and    took 


UmTED  STATES  TROOPS  OTT  COBLEKZ  BRIDGE  '. 

The  CobleBZ  brldf«h«wl  inclndwl  ul  arc  of  a  circlB  whoHa  rmdiot  wa»  »ome  olneteaD  milvt,  bavlac  ii  eedtiBj 
point  :he  eaitna  and  of  tht  Pfaflaodorf  bridt«.  Oa  this  idt«iuc  Una  the  idTiuiee  po^U  wera  ntibllihad.  Atoit 
HMdqnutaii  wen  at  Coblaai.  Od  Dacamber  i?  the  wcupitlon  of  enemT  Ktttitorj,  ■■  It  had  been  foresean  aifd 
laJd  dovn  bj  the  umiRica  coDTention  wai,  in  u  far  ■■  Iha  Amaiicaiu  waie  concecned,  completelT  tsimiaited. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAH  Division  CROSSES  THE  MOSELLE 
The  dlvidon  coBunenced  ita  much  to  the  Cobleiu  brtdiehead  liom  Abenconrt  on  KoTembei  i 
Locnlne  and  the  Giand  Duchy  of  Luxembovif.    It  croaaed  the  Rhine  on  Decembet  ij,  and  a 


Dt  the  Rhine  la  the  Cableu  Bridfebead,  Oacembei  14.  The  dMalen  euned  joo  Dietiscniahed  Serrlce  Croaae*. 
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possession  of  the  bridgehead  at  Mayence  and   the   Commander-in-Chief  of   the 

and  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  Grand    Fleet  Sir   David    Beatty,   on 

south  as  Lauterbourg,  where  it  had  the  board  the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Firth 

Second  French  Army  on  its  right,  for  of  Forth.    Meurer  was  accompanied  by 


the  .  latter  had  proceeded  through 
Alsace  to  the  Rhine,  covering  the  river 
zone  from  Lauterbourg  to  Huningen 
on  the  Swiss  frontier.  On  November 
23  Strassbourg  set  its  clocks  to  French 
time  and  Marshal  Foch  made  a  tnum- 


three  delegates  from  the  Sailors'  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  and  three  from  the 
People's  Council. 

Tne  surrender  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  surface  fleet  took  place  in  the  North 
Sea,  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Firth  of 


PASIS  CELEBBATES  VICTOBY 


phal  entry  into  the  city,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  P^tain  and  Generals  Cas- 
tetnauandGouraud.  On  December  loth 
the  13th  and  43rd  Infantry  Divisions  of 
General  Mangin's  Army  took  possession 
of  Mayence,  and  in  the  following  week 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the 
bridgehead  zone. 

THE     VSSSSI^    OF     THB    QBRMAN     NAVY 
ARS  SURHBNDBRBD. 

According  to  the  Armistice  a  decisive 
percentage  of  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet,  including  all  submarines,  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  Detailsof  thissurrender 
were  arranged,  November  i5-i6,between 
Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Meurer,  who  came 
in  the  German  light  cruiser  Kdnigsberg 
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Forth,  on  November  21.  With  guns 
turned  inward  it  steamed  between  lines 
of  Allied  and  American  ships.  .The 
surrender  of  the  submarines  was 
made  to  Rear-Admiral  Reginald  W. 
Tyrwhitt  at  Harwich  on  the  previous 
day.  In  all  129  U-boats  were  given  up, 
November  10  a  British  destroyer 
anchored  off  Constantinople  in  the 
Golden  Horn.  A  French  destroyer 
followed  and  by  December  8  Con- 
stantinople was  under  military  occupa- 
tion. November  26  an  Allied  naval 
squadron  passed  through  the  Black  Sea 
and  took  possession  of  the  Russian 
ships  at  Sebastopol  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  by  the 
Bolshevik!. 
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BEPOKS  AHD  APTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

defeat   when    they   sought   arinistice: 

QUESTION  SOMETIMES  ASKBD.  Von  Brockdorff-RantzEu  in  the  Peace 

There  are  those  who  hold  the  opinion     Conference  at  Versailles  said,  "We  are 

that  the  armistice  was  premature.   Yet     under  no  illusions  as  to  the  extent  of  our 

the  German  plenipotentiaries  admitted     defeat  and  the  degree  of  our  want  of 
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power We  know  tha  t  the  power  of 

the  German  Army  is  broken,"  If 
further  testimony  be  needed  it  can  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  German  lines 
of  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  The  soldiers 
were  disappointed  that  the  enemy  was 
not  pursued  into  Germany,  and  no 
doubt  the  civilian  was  irritated  by 
reading  that  the  returning  German 
army  was  hailed  as  victor  in   Berlin. 


fighting  on  that  line  at  least  one  more 
great  battle  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  On  only  one  front  —  between 
the  Meuse  and  Verdun  —  were  com- 
munications in  good  order.  If  advance 
had  been  made  here  the  fruitful  prov- 
inces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would 
have  been  made  like  unto  the  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  wastes  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  parts  of  Belgium. 


CROSSING  THE  HOHEKZOLLEBn  BRIDGE  AT  COLOGITE 
Tba  Firit  Cuuid<«n  DMaioa  croued  the  Rhine  at  Colocne.    Oancnl  Sir  B«b«t  Phunei  may  bs  »sd  UUqs  the 
ulute.    H«rdlf  once  duiinc  Iwo  tiotii*  did  ili*  nl]«DI  old  noMal  tive  hij  aim  aav  rsat  ai  hs  atood  tluis  illid,  with 
bia  hand  to  hu  cap,  for  he  knew  the  aaciiilce  «  hia  men  unm^  bloody  yoara  and  aalnted  each  one,  coloael  <h  cor- 
poral, DDOiMr  or  hoiae-iannM,  bofler  or  lifiuJer.  ©Canada,  igig 

Yet  the  fact   is  established   that  the 
Allied    armies    at    the    beginning    of 


November  had  nearly  reached  the 
farthest  limit  at  which  for  the  time 
being  they  could  be  regularly  supplied. 
Not  only  did  a  roadless,  railwayless, 
bridgeless  zone  lie  before  their  troops, 
but  their  commissariat  was  grievously 


The  Germany  that  the  Army  found 
on  its  return  was  much  changed.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  while  the  stage 
was  beingset  for  Armistice  negotiations, 
revolution  came.  Brought  about  by  the 
Independent   Socialists    it   broke   out 


taxed  by  the  civilian  population  thrown  first  in  the  Navy,  at  Kiel,  Wiihelms- 

on  their  hands  as  they  advanced  into  haven,  in  Heligoland,  at  Borkum  and 

liberated  regions,  or  met  the  hordes  of  Cuxhaven.    The  government  was  not 

returningprisonersof war.  Apausewas  strong  enough   to  nip  it   in  the  bud: 

essential.    That  pause,  if  the  war  had  soldiers  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny  went 

not  been  ended,  would  have  given  the  over  to  the  mutineers.     Demand   for 

enemy  time  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  peace  and  popular  government  rose  to 

the  Meuse,  and  would  have  entailed  opensummonstotheKaisertoabdicate. 
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GERMAn  HIGH  SEAS  FLEET  PRCX:£EDraG  TO  THE  FIRTH  OF  FORTH 
HoTCmber  ie,Ih«  Germug,  In  iccarduicc  wiih  oideii  from  Adinjral  Beiity,  pnt  oat  to  ■«■  vlth  sufailnai  emHT. 
their  imu  aecored  imid-ihiin  (nd  oaly  niviutiat  and  tniiiieetinc  crewi  aboard.    Early  on  the  mornini  of  21il 
th«T  raactwd  the  raadeiroD*.  and  proccedeiTla  anchor  in  Ehs  Firth,  lome  mile*  belon  ue  Forth  Bridie. 


LARGE  GERMAB  U-BOAT  OP  HERCANTILB  CRmSER  TYPE  INTERHED  AT  HARWICH 

!r  the  armiitlce  leima  and  interned  at  Harwich.     BaiA  German  9ub- 
qoiied  to  aifs  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  hia  tcbbcI  was  in  runnina 


GERMAN  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROTER  CAPSIZOIG  AND  DISAPPEARING  AT  SCAPA  FLOW 
Oa  SatDiday.  Jane  Zl,  Jual  belue  the  German  Govenment  decided  to  sifn  the  treaty  unconditionailj,  the  ctewa 
of  the  Oarnun  naral  Taaaela  hitsmad  at  Scapa  Flan  (aok  all  the  bi(  batlleahlpe  and  battie-ctuiaeta.  except  the 
Baden,  with  nomeroua  imallei  craft,  while  othera  vent  aahore.  Times  Photograph 
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A  panic  swept  over  financial  centres,  to  succeed  Prince  Max  as  Chancellor, 
causing  a  widespread  hoarding  of  Then  a  stru^le  between  the  Moderate 
currency.     November  9   Prince   Max     Socialists  and  Reds,  or  Spartacides  as 


issued  a  decree  announcing  that  the 
Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  had  abdicated. 
General  upheaval  followed.  Like  a 
house  of  cards  the  fabric  of  autocracy 
went  down  in  Germany.  A  Socialist  re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  Bavaria  with 
Herr  Kurt  Eisner  at  its  head.    One  by 


they  called  themselves,  developed. 
Fighting  broke  out  in  the  streets  and 
lasted  for  two  days.  The  rioting  which 
threatened  a  triumph  for  the  Reds  was 
quickly  dissipated.  The  party  of  Dr. 
Karl  Liebknecht  was  relegated  to 
political  obscurity  and  the  Councils  of 


. II  it  mi  occDBiail  hj  AniiiiciD  Croopi,  ind  the  fl«(  c«o  be  seen  Aoatidf  hon 

(ortnu  occuplea  the  lummil  sf  ■  piecipitoui  lock  3S5  [est  eboTe  the  iJTeT  lad  hu  been  called  the  Glbrelui  of  tl 
Rhine  oo  (cceunl  of  ill  lUtnnU  itrenctb  ind  auiaJTe  fcrtlfleiilaaB.  N.  Y.  Tim 


one  the  smaller  states  declared  them- 
selves republics  before  the  end  of 
November.  Throughout  the  Rhine  in- 
dustrial regions  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Councils,  prepared  in  long  systematic 
underground  work,  were  established, 
in  Berlin  on  Sunday,  November  lo,  a 
few  hours  sufficed  for  a  complete 
triumph,  A  new  People's  Government 
was  set  up,  and  Friedrich  Ebert  chosen 


Workers  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  held 
well  under  control. 

At  Weimar,  on  February  6,  1919,  a 
National  Assembly  met.  and  five  days 
later  adopted  a  republican  constitution 
for  the  former  German  Empire.  Fried- 
rich  Ebert  was  chosen  Provisional  State 
President.  Philip  Scheidemann  became 
Chancellor  with  a  coalition  Cabinet. 
So  ends  a  chapter. 


The  Palace  of  Versailles,  from  the  Gardeni 

Chapter  LXA^II 

Making  the  Peace  Treaties 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  VICTORIOUS  NATIONS  MEET  TO 
FORMULATE  PEACE  TERMS 


XX/'ITH  the  dose  of  the  war  came  the 
tremendous  problem  of  settling 
the  many  grave  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  contest.  No 
peace  conference  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  been  confronted  with  so 
many  and  such  difficult  questions  as 
those  to  be  solved  at  Paris.  Literally 
the  whole  world  had  been  affected,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  great  cata- 
clysm. Europe  had  passed  through  a 
political  and  economic  revolution,  while 
Asia,  Africa  and  America  had  been 
vitally  changed  by  the  momentous 
events  of  the  past  four  years. 


To  accomplish  these  purposes  the 
nature  of  the  conference  was  not  well 
adapted.  It  represented  thirty-two 
states,  whose  views  as  to  the  character 
of  the  settlement  were  far  from  being 
identical.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  among  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  the  settlement 
should  be  based  upon  broad  principles 
of  justice;  that  the  right  of  peoples  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  should  be 
fully  respected;  and  above  all  that 
there  should  be  created  some  means  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity. 

When  it  came  to  translating  these 
ideals  into  concrete  proposals,  difficul- 
ties arose.    In  the  first  place,  with  the 


close  of  the  war  much  of  the  fine  ideal- 
ism which  had  characterized  the  peoples 
of  the  Allied  countries  disappeared, 
and  on  all  sides  national  jealousies  and 
selfish  ambitions  reasserted  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  crimes  which  Germany 
had  committed  and  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing in  the  Allied  countries  engendered 
a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Teutons,  and 
a  demand  for  their  punishment; 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOME  OF 
THE  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  final  settlement  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Allied  states 
naturally  regarded  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Conference  differently.  To  France  the 
vital  question  was  security  against 
German  aggression  in  the  future. 
Twice  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living,  France  had  suffered  invasion 
from  across  the  Rhine.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Frenchmen  should 
have  regarded  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding France  with  ample  guarantees 
of  security  as  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Conference.  Italy  saw  in 
the  Conference  an  opportunity  to 
realize  her  hopes  of  acquiring  the 
Italian -speaking  provinces  of  the  form- 
er Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and 
of  strengthening  her  domination  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Great  Britain  would  welcome  the 
destruction  of  the  German  naval 
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power  which  had  caused  not  a  little 
uneasiness  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
The  newly  created  states  of  central 
Europe,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ju> 
go-Slavia,  in  an  excess  of  national 
patriotism,  pressed  upon  the  Confer- 
ence their  rival  territorial  claims. 
Japan   viewed   the    European   settle- 


of  war.     It  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  provisions  of  these  treaties 
with  principles  of  abstract  justice  or 
with    the    conditions    laid     down     in 
President  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points. " 
Confronted  by  these  difficulties,  the 
Peace  Conference  resolved  itself,  not 
into  a  conference  between  victors  and 
vanquished,   but   into   a   con- 
ference among  the  victors  in 
which   the   representatives    of 
the    Allied    states    strove    to 
reconcile  their  clashing  inter- 
ests  and   rival   claims.     Only 
when    these    differences     had 
been  amicably  adjusted,  were 
the  Germans  summoned  to  the 
Peace   Conference    to    receive 
from  the  Allied  representatives 
the  final  peace  treaty  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept. 

THE  FIRST  SBSStOK  OP  THB  CON- 
FBRBNCB  AND  ITS  NOTABI.K 
FIOUKES. 

The  Peace  Conference  held 
its  first  formal  session  on  Janu- 
ary i8,  1919,  exactly  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  day  since 
the  first  German  Emperor  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Versailles, 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Clock  Room  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris.  It 
was  a  notable  gathering  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats of  the  nations  which  had 
joined  together  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Teutonic  powers. 

The  outstanding  figures  at  the 

aa»B,  rmca,  uiu.  i>iium,.ii<i  luiy— .ajwiBni  uie  nonbgioi  Conference  were  Clemenceau, 

veftt*  utottM  to  eacn  lucloit.  N.  y.  iixnes      ,  x-.  1        .     . 

the  veteran  rrench  statesman 
ment  with  disinterested  impartiality,  and  indomitable  leader  during  the 
but  in  the  Far  East  she  had  very  most  trying  days  of  the  war;  President 
definite  interests,  especially  in  regard  Wilson,  whose  remarkable  addresses 
to  China.  The  United  States  alone  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
among   the    Great    Powers   at    Paris,     had  won  for  him  a  position  of  unques- 


EZTERIOR  OF  THE  FOREIGR  OFFICE,  PARIS 
Wbere  mat  tDceUnr  the  deleiatsi  to  the  (reat  Woild  Petce  Coa- 
a  peoplet— The  United 


entered  the  Conference  having  fore- 
sworn all  territorial  acquisitions  and 
economic  privileges. 


tioned  leadership  among  liberal-minded 
men  in  all  countries;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geoi^e,  the  shrewd  and  able   British 


Premier.     Among  the  less  prominent 

statesmen  were,    Premier   Orlando  of 

Moreover,  the  Conference  was  called     Italy,  Premier  Saionji  of  Japan,  Pre- 

upon  to  liquidate  the  obligations  con-     mier    Venizelos    of    Greece,    Premier 

tained  in  the  "secret  treaties"  negoti-     Borden  of  Canada,  Premier  Bratiano 

ated  among  the  Allies  under  the  stress     of    Rumania,    Generals    Botha     and 
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Smuts  from  South  Africa.    In  addition  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia, 

to  the ■  delegates   there  were  a  large  Nicaragua,   Panama,  Peru,  and   Uru- 

nuraber    of    secretaries    and    experts  guay,  one  each. 

whose  duties  were  to  furnish  the  dele-  After  a  welcoming  speech  by  Presi- 

gates  with  the  vast  amount  of  detailed  dent  Poincarfi  of  France  the  Confer- 

information    upon    the    questions    to  encc    chose    Premier    Clemenceau    as 

come  before  the  Conference.  Chairman.    It  was  provided  that  the 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  organi-  five  chief  powers  should  take  part  in  all 

zation  of   the   Peace   Conference   had  meetings  and   be   represented  on   all 

been  arranged  by  conferences  of  the  commissions,  while  the  other  powers 


THE  COTJirCIL  OP  POUR 
Ths  "Bii  Four''  of  the  AlUea'  Puce  DelentlaB,  Llord  Omcc*  of  Orsit  Brluis,  Clemencun  at  tbe  Prench  Republic, 
Premier  Orludo  a(  lulf ,  ud  Preiidedl  WIIkb.  Clemenceau  wu  eleclad  to  the  peimuent  presidency  of  the  Paeee 
Conference.     Oileado  incceeded  Boaelli  •■  Prima  MbtlMel  in  ipi?  and  sained  presUie  bj  the  moral  conraie  ho 


Inter-Allied  Supreme  War  Council 
and  by  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  Allied  powers. 


As  finally  organized  the  Conference 
consisted  of  seventy  delegates  from 
thirty- two    states.     The    states    were 


should  take  part  only  in  the  sessions 
at  which  questions  concerning  them 
were  discussed.  The  real  work  of  the 
Conference  was  performed  by  com- 
missions to  which  were  referred  the 
multitude  of  territorial,  economic  and 
financial  questions.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  commissions  were 
represented  as  follows:  France,  Great  considered  by  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Britain,  The  United  States,  Italy  and     consisting   of   the    two   ranking  dele- 


Japan,  five  each;  Brazil,  Belgium  and 
Serbia,  three  each ;  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  China,  Greece, 
Hedjaz,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Siam,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  two  each; 
New  Zealand,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 


gates  from  the  five  chief  powers  before 
they  were  referred  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference.  Later  the 
Council  of  Ten  was  reduced  to  five  and 
finally  to  three — Wilson,  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau. 
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THE    PLAN    FOR    A   LBAQUS   OF 
IS  APPROVKD. 

The  second  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference  was  held  on  January  25, 
19 19,  at  which  the  most  important 
action  was  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for 
a  Le^:ue  of  Nations.  President  Wilson 
made  the  chief  address  in  support  of 
the  proposal,  and  representatives  of  the 
other    leading    powers    made    hearty 


the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Senator  Lodge 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  Senate 
signed  by  thirty-nine  Republican  Sena- 
tors protesting  against  the  Covenant 
as  drafted.  After  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  President  Wilson  proposed  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
Covenant  to  meet  some  of  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  These 
changes    specifically     recognized     the 


The  Paace  Caolnsi 

d«  U  Concorde.   Tha  bull  ni  aiifinsUj  knowa  lU  th< 
tooDu  in  Europe.  Leadlof  bom  uli  room  was  •nottai 


A  ROOM  in  THE  FOREIGIt  OFFICE,  QUAI  I^ORSAT 

til*  SaUg  do  la  Paii  ol  the  Hiniattr  ol  Foieicn  ASairi.  acrou  tha  Sejae  fiom  tbe  Place 

-  "-  -  Salle  d'Hoiloie  and  la  one  of  the  moat  aiilendid  leceptloa 

Uiie  dumber.  IiHemalional  Film  Strvict 

The  resolution  Monroe  Doctrine,  removed  domestic 
questions  such  as  immigration  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  allowed 
nations  to  withdraw  from  the  League 
upon  two  years'  notice,  and  made 
clear  that  the  rule  of  unanimity  should 
control  the  decisions  of  the  League. 

PRESIDENT  WII.SON  IS  FORCED  TO  MAKB 
COMPROMISES. 

Having  realized  the  project  which 
was  nearest  to  his  heart,  President 
Wilson  found  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  different  territorial  and  economic 
ambitions  of  the  various  nations  with- 
out sacrificing  the  principles  which  he 
had  proclaimed.  Concessions  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  preserve  a  united 


speeches  of  approval 
adopted  by  the  Conference  provided 
that  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  A  tentative 
draft  of  the  League  Covenant  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  on  February 
14,  1919.  and  President  Wilson  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  that  he 
proposed  to  return  to  Washington  to 
discuss  the  plan  with  them.  Without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  President 
several  Senators  delivered  speeches  in 
which  they  vigorously  attacked  the 
whole  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
The  chief  criticism  was  that  it  violated 
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front  among  the  Allies.  In  deference 
to  Great  Britain  the  question  of  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  was  quietly  dropped; 
France  was  given  important  economic 
concessions  in  the  Saar  valley;  Japan 
insisted  upon  the  transfer  of  Ger- 
many's rights  in  Shantung  to  herself; 
and  Italy  was  assigned  distinctly  Ger- 
man territory  in  the  Tyrol.  To  Italy's 
more  extravagant  claims  in  the  Adri- 
atic, the  President  vigorously  objected, 
and  as  a  protest  the  Italian  representa- 
tives temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
Conference.  The  question  of  repara- 
tion to  be  paid  by  Germany  caused 
serious  difficulty.  The  representatives 
of  the  Allied  European  nations  joined 
in  a  statement  to  President  Wilson  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  claims  that 
Germany  and  her  allies  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  war.  To  this 
the  President  objected  that  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  made  reparation  col- 
lectible only  for  actual  damage  done 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  and  of 
nations.  The  question  was  adjusted 
by  referring  the  matter  to  an  Inter- 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  which 
should  fix  the  amount  and  conditions  of 
payment. 

With  all  of  these  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  Conference,  it  is  perhaps  re- 
markable, not  that  mistakes  were 
made,  but  that  any  general  agree- 
ment at  all  could  be  reached.  Finally, 
however,  after  four  months  of  arduous 
labor  the  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty 
was  completed,  and  was  approved  at  a 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on 
May  6,  1919. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  lengthy  document  containing  about 
80,000  words : 

THS  PROVISIONS  OP  THB  COVENANT  OP 
THS   LBAQUB   OP   NATIONS. 

Article  i  of  the  Peace  Treaty  com- 
prises the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  constituted  by  the  Cove- 
nant the  original  members  of  the 
League  consist  of  all  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  powers  and  such  neutral 
states^  named  in  the  annex  to  the 
Covenant,  which  shall  accept  the  Cove- 
nant without  reservation.  The  states 
not  named  in  the  annex — in  addition 
to    the    Teutonic   allies — are    Russia, 


Mexico,  and  Costa  Rica.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  future  admission  of  these 
states  and  of  any  other  fully  self- 
governing  state,  dominion  or  colony  by 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League.  Any  member  of  the 
League  may  withdraw  from  the  League 
upon  two  years'  notice  provided  all  of 
its  obligations  under  the  Covenant 
and  all  of  its  international  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  organs  of  the 
League  are  an  Assembly,  consisting  of 
from  one  to  three  representatives  of 
each  of  the  members  of  the  League 
(each  state  having  but  one  vote);  a 
Council  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  together  with  four  representa- 
tives of  other  members  of  the  League 
chosen*  by  the  Assembly  (pending  the 
selection  of  the  four  representatives 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Covenant  pro- 
vided that  representatives  of  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Greece  and  Spain  should  be 
members  of  the  Council);  a  perma- 
nent Secretariat  with  headquarters  at 
the  seat  of  the  League  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland-  a  Court  of  International 
Justice,  plans  foe  which  are  to  be  for- 
mulated by.  the  Council ;  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  specific  parts  of  the 
treaty.  All  decisions  of  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  are  to  be  by  unanimous 
vote  except  where  otherwise  provided. 

THS    METHODS    OP    PRBSBRVINQ    PEACE 
PROVIDED   BY   THE  LEAGUE. 

As  the  main  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace,  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  Covenant  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  In  the 
first  place  the  members  of  the  League 
are  required  **to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the 
League."  (This  is  the  famous  Article 
X.)  Any  war  or  threat  of  war  is  de- 
clared to  be  of  concern  to  the  whole 
League  and  any  member  of  the  League 
has  the  friendly  right  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  or  Assembly 
any  matter  *' which  threatens  ^to  dis- 
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turb  the  peace  or  good  understanding 
between  nations."  The  members  of 
the  League  bind  themselves  to  submit 
to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council  all  disputes  which  are  likely  to 
lead  to  war.  Arbitral  awards  are  to  be 
made  by  a  court  agreed  upon  by  the 
disputants  or  by  the  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  Disputes  not 
submitted  to  arbitration  are  to  be 
referred  either  to  the  Council  or  to  the 
Assembly.  Awards  of  the  Council  are 
to  be  made  by  unanimous  vote,  not 
including  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
and  awards  of  the  Assembly  by  unani- 
mous vole  of  the  states  represented  on 
the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  states,  not 
including  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Disputants  agree  not  to  resort  to  war 
until  three  months  after  the  award 
of  the  Assembly  or  Council  or  the 
decision  of  the  arbitral  court,  and 
members  agree  not  to  go  to  war 
with  a  state  which  complies  with  the 
award. 

Differing  from  former  international 
arbitration  agreements  the  Covenant 
provides  sanctions  for  giving  eflfect  to 
its  decisions.  It  is  provided  that  in 
case  any  member  of  the  League  shall 
resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  tiie  Cove- 
nant, it  shall  be  considered  as  having 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  all 
other  members  of  the  League,  and 
such  members  agree  to  prohibit  all 
financial,  commercial  and  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Covenant-breaking 
state.  If  such  economic  pressure  does 
not  prove  effective  the  Council  shall 
then  recommend  to  the  members  of 
the  League  what  common  naval  and 
military  forces  shall  be  used  against 
the  offending  state.  In  case  of  a  dis- 
pute between  a  member  of  the  League 
and  a  state  not  a  member  of  the  League, 
or  between  two  states  not  members  of 
the  League,  such  latter  states  are  to 
be  requested  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dispute.  In  case  of  refusal  to  do  so 
and  resort  is  made  to  war  against  a 
member  of  the  League  by  an  outside 
state,  then  the  League  will  regard  such 
state  as  having  declared  war  against 
the  League. 
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The  Covenant  also  provides  for  the 
registration  and  publication  of  all 
international  agreements  entered  into 
by  members  of  the  League,  and  all 
existing  agreements  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  Covenant 
are  declared  abrogated.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  this  does  not  ''affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements 
such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  region- 
al understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace." 

Recognizing  the  serious  menace  to 
international  peace  which  the  competi- 
tion in  national  armaments  involved, 
the  Covenant  provides  that  the  Council 
shall  formulate  plans  for  a  reduction  in 
armaments.  These  plans  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  every  ten  years,  and  a 
nation  having  accepted  the  plan  is 
prohibited  from  increasing  its  arma- 
ments without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  All  members  are  to  give  full 
information  of  the  extent  of  their  arma- 
ments and  their  military  and  naval 
programmes.  The  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions by  private  enterprise  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged. A  permanent  military  com- 
mission is  to  be  constituted  to  advise 
the  Council. 

MANDATES   OVER    THB    TERRITORY    OP 
UNDEVELOPED   PEOPLSa 

An  interesting  and  novel  provision 
of  the  Covenant  is  that  dealing  with  the 
former  German  colonies  and  the  Turk- 
ish possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  These 
colonies  and  dominions  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  certain  of  the 
advanced  nations  which  are  to  act  as 
mandatories  for  the  League.  The  char- 
acter of  the  mandate  differs  according 
to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
people  involved.  Thus  in  the  former 
Turkish  territories  the  mandatory  pow- 
er should  exercise  simply  a  supervisory 
power,  while  in  the  German  colonies  in 
Central  Africa  the  mandatory  would 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  responsibili- 
ty in  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  any  case  the  mandatory  is 
required  to  render  an  annual  rep)ort  to 
the  Council  in  regard  to  the  territory 
committed  to  its  care. 


FR£nCH  LAnCERS  SALOTS  THE  PRESTOEKT 


TAZXIT  AT  BUCKinGHAM  PALACE 
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The  Covenant  placed  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  League,  and  the  members 
of  the  League  are  to  intrust  the  League 
with  the  execution  of  agreements  with 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and 
children,  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
dangerous  drugs,  and  the  trade  in  arms 
and  munitions.  The  members  of  the 
League  are  to  assure  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  commerce  of  all  members 
of  the  League  and  are  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  international  control  and 
prevention  of  disease.  All  existing 
International  Bureaus  and  Commis- 
sions are  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  League. 

Amendments  to  the  Covenant  are 
to  take  effect  when  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  League  with  seats  in 
the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  represented  in  the  Assembly. 

To  assure  France  of  protection  until 
such  time  as  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  fully  organized,  there  were 
drafted  special  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  come  to  the  imme- 
diate aid  of  France  in  case  of  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  the  p^rt  of  Germany. 
These  treaties  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  which  is  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  treaties  conflict  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  League  Covenant. 

THS   TREATY   PROPER— <3BRlyIAN   TERRI- 
TORIAL LOSSES. 

Turning  now  to  the  territorial  and 
economic  provisions  of  the  German 
treaty,  Germany  was  required  to  cede 
to  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  about  5,600 
square  miles  of  territory;  to  Belgium, 
two  small  districts  between  Luxem- 
burg and  Holland ,  totaling  282  square 
miles;  to  Poland,  most  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia;  and,  in  addition,  Upper 
Silesia  and  the  southern  part  of  East 
Prussia  should  determine  by  plebis- 
cites whether  to  join  Poland  or  to  re- 
main German,  in  all  more  than  28,000 
square  miles;  a  district  of  729  square 
miles  including  the  city  of  Danzig  is 
internationalized  and  placed  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
leaving,  however,  to  Poland  the  control 
and  administration  of  the  Vistula  River, 
the  railway  system  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  its  postal,  telegraph,  telephone  sys- 
tems and  its  foreign  relations;  a  strip 
of  910  square  miles  in  East  Prussia 
along  the  Niemen  River  is  awarded  to 
Lithuania;  part  of  Schleswig,  totaling 
2,787  square  miles,  was  to  have  its 
status  determined  by  popular  vote  of 
the  inhabitants;*  the  basin  of  the  Saar, 
738  square  miles,  between  the  western 
border  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  Luxemburg,  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  the  coal  mines  are  ceded 
to  France  in  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  coal  mines  in  northern 
France,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
a  plebiscite  is  to  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  the  population  desires  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Leag:ue 
of  Nations,  to  be  incorporated  in 
France  or  to  revert  to  Germany. 

Germany  was  further  deprived  of  all 
of  her  over-seas  possessions.  The  form- 
er German  colonies  have  been  assigned 
to  various  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
accordance  with  the  mandatory  prin- 
ciple provided  in  the  League  Cove- 
nant.! In  addition  Germany  was 
forced  to  renounce  all  former  privileges 
and  concessions  in  China,  Siam,  Egypt, 
Liberia  and  Morocco.  The  German 
concessions  in  the  Shantung  peninsula 
were  assigned  to  Japan.  Germany  is 
required  to  respect  the  independence  of 
the  territories  which  were  part  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  to  agree  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty.  Moreover  Germany  bound 
herself  in  advance  to  accept  whatever 
territorial  and  other  arrangements  the 
Allied  Powers  should  make  with  Rus- 
sia, Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria. 


NOTE— For  the  ptirpoiM  of  the  idebiidte  i 
the  dietrict  was  divided  into  two  lones.  In  the  northern 
lone  a  majority  voted  to  join  Denmark,  whUe  in  the 
southern  lone  the  majority  voted  to  remain  with  0«r- 
many. 

NOTE— Kamenm  and  Tocoland  have  been  divided 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  as  mandatories;  in 
German  East  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  been  deaignnted; 
for  German  South-West  Africa,  the  Union  of  Sooth  Africa : 
the  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand;  the  other  German 
ishmds  soath  of  the  equator,  to  Australia:  Pleaaant  Is- 
land to  the  British  Emoire;  the  German  Padfic  lalands 
north  of  the  equator,  to  Japan. 


DAHZIG,  POKHBR  CAPITAL  OP  WEST  PR1ISSIA 

Tba  ettrli  nry  mtdlaanl  i>  upect,  nucauin  aM  Rrlai  of  Iti  bnlldiaii  baTlai  baan , 

the  raaidniMS  ccnntlen  cabia  (icade*  and  •  ncoliv  fMtiira  koawa  ■■  BemhlMe— «le>ated 
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ECONOMIC  LIMITATIONS  IMP06BD  UPON 
THS  GBRMAN  8TATB. 

Important  limitations  are  placed 
upon  the  internal  economic  organiza- 
tion of  Germany.  She  is  required  to 
grant  freedom  of  transit  through  her 
territories  by  rail  or  water  to  all  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  to  maintain  the  free 
zones  in  German  ports  which  existed 
before  the  war,  and  to  grant  to  Czecho- 
slovakia special  rights  in  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin.  The  chief 
German  rivers,  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Rhine, 
Weser  and  Moselle  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  international  commissions. 
The  treaty  contaiife  detailed  provisions 
to  prevent  Germany  from  discrimin- 
ating against  the  trade  of  the  Allied 
countries.  The  German  import  tariff 
shall  not  exceed  that  provided  in  the 
period  immediately  before  the  war, 
and  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers  are  to 
enjoy  for  five  years  the  same  rights  in 
German  ports  as  German  vessels. 

Under  the  head  of  reparations  Ger- 
many was  required  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  herself  and  her  allies  for  all 
the  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the 
Allied  governments  and  their  nationals 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place 
she  is  required  to  repay  all  sums  bor- 
rowed by  Belgium  from  the  Allies  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Further  she  is 
required  to  make  compensatien  for  all 
damages  to  civilians  specified  under 
the  following  heads : 

(a)  Damages  by  personal  injury  to 
civilians  caused  by  acts  of  war,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

(b)  Damages  caused  to  civilians, 
including  exposure  to  the  sea,  resulting 
from  acts  of  cruelty  ordered  by  Ger- 
many. 

(c)  Damages  caused  by  maltreat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

(d)  Damages  to  the  Allied  peoples 
represented  by  pensions  and  separation 
allowances. 

(e)  Damages  to  property  except 
naval  and  military  materials. 

(f)  Damages  to  civilians  by  being 
forced  to  labor. 

(g)  Damages  in  the  form  of  levies 
and  fines  imposed  by  Germany  during 
the  war. 

The  total  amount  which  Germany  is 
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to  be  required  to  pay  under  the  above 
heads,  is  to  be  determined  by  an  inter- 
Allied  Commission  not  later  than  May 
I,  192 1.  As  an  immediate  step  toward 
reparation  Germany  is  required  to  pay 
five  billion  dollars  in  gold,  goods  or 
other  forms  of  payment;  to  issue  ten 
billion  dollars  in  bonds  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Allies  as  security  for  further  pay- 
ment; and  to  stipulate  to  deliver  ten 
billion  dollars  additional  in  bonds  at 
such  time  and  under  such  terms  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. In  addition  to  the  money  pay- 
ment Germany  is  obligated  to  replace, 
ton  for  ton,  all  merchant  shipping 
destroyed  during  the  war.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  surrender  of  all 
German  merchant  ships  over  1600  tons 
gross  tonnage,  and  by  the  building  of 
ships  up  to  200,000  tons  annually  for 
five  years.  She  is  further  required  to 
devote  her  economic  resources  to  the 
restoration  of  the  devastated  areas;  to 
return  animals,  machinery,  etc.,  taken 
from  the  Allied  countries;  to  deliver 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy;  to  hand  over  manu- 
scripts, books  and  prints  equivalent  to 
those  destroyed  in  the  Library  of 
Louvain. 

MILITARY  RESTRICTIONS  PRBVBNT  THS 
GROWTH  OF  A  STRONG  GERMANY. 

The  treaty  placed  severe  restraints 
upon  Germany's  military  power.  She 
has  been  required  to  reduce  her  army 
to  100,000  men,  including  4,000  officers; 
to  abolish  the  Great  General  Staff;  to 
close  all  establishments  for  the  making 
of  war  munitions,  except  those  specially 
named,  and  to  surrender  all  armament 
and  munitions  in  excess  of  a  specified 
amount.  Conscription  is  abolished  in 
Germany  and  the  army  is  to  be  re- 
cruited by  voluntary  enlistments  for 
terms  of  twelve  years.  * 

In  the  area  50  kilometers  cast  of  the 
Rhine  no  armed  forces  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  all  fortifications  within  this 
area  are  to  be  razed.  The  German  navy 
is  limited  to  six  small  battleships,  six 

NOTE— The  lone  term  of  enlltbneiit^wts  reoaind  is 
order  to  preTent  Germany  from  adopting  tho  plan  used 
by  Pnmia  dnrlnf  the  Napoleonic  wara.  Rapoleon  bad 
limited  the  Prussian  army  to  40,000  men.  and  the  Prus- 
sian leaders  adopted  the  scheme  of  training  40,000  men 
for  a  brief  period  and  placing  them  in  the  rescnre  and 
training  an  additional  40>ooo. 
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light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers,  twelve 
torpedo  boats  and  no  submarines,  with 
a  personnel  not  exceeding  15,000  men, 
including  officers.  All  German  war 
vessels,  except  those  above  mentioned, 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Allies  to 
be  disposed  of  by  them.  All  military 
and  naval  aircraft  have  likewise  been 
surrendered  and  Germany  is  forbidden 


As  a  eiiarantee  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty,  the  German  terri- 
tory on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  bridgeheads  on  the  east  bank  at 
Mainz,  Coblenz  and  Cologne  are  to  be 
occupied  by  Allied  troops  for  fifteen 
years.  If  Germany  lives  up  fully  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  the  bridge- 
head at  Cologne  is  to  be  evacuated  at 
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to  include  any  airplanes  or  dirigibles 
in  her  armed  forces.  The  fortifications 
on  the  island  of  Heligoland  have  been 
dismantled  and  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to 
remain  free  and  open  to  the  merchant 
and  war  vessels  of  all  nations.  Finally, 
Germany  was  to  agree  to  the  trial  of 
the  former  perman  emperor  "for  a 
supreme  offence  against  international 
morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties" 
beforea  special  tribunal  composed  of  one 
judge  from  each  of  the  five  great  powers, 
and  must  also  surrender  to  the  Allies 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  desig- 
nate, who  are  accused  of  having  commit- 
ted acts  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war, 
to  be  tried  by  Allied  military  tribunals. 


»  tha  Anied  peace  Ivciui 
■u  Faace."  wueotne  Daair  w«s  huidad  (o  the  Oanotn 
ould  t»  allowad  and  4n  Inteiduuiia  at  ootei  followed. 
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the  end  of  five  years  and  that  at  Co- 
blenz at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  TRHATY  AF7ECTINQ 
LABOR   IN   THB  WORLD. 

Of  the  more  general  provisions  of 
the  German  treaty  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  is  that  which 
provides  for  an  International  Labor 
Organization.  The  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  agree  to  establish 
a  permanent  labor  organization,  to  con- 
sist of  an  annual  International  Labor 
Conference  and  an  International  Labor 
Office.  The  Conference  shall  consist 
of  four  representatives  from  each 
state,  two  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  each  representing  the 
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employers  and  the  workmen,  and  shall 
act  as  a  deliberative  and  legislative 
body.  Its  acts  are  to  take  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  law-making 
bodies  of  the  various  states.  Each 
state  is  left  free  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations into  law;  to  approve  of 
them  in  principle;  to  modify  them  to 
suit  local  needs;  to  refer  them  in  case 
of  a  federal  state  to  the  local  legis- 
latures for  consideration;  or  to  reject 
them  altogether.  The  International 
Labor  Office  is  to  be  located  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  is  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  members,  twelve 
representing  governments,  and  six  rep- 
resenting employers  and  six  employees. 
This  body  is  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  on  labor  questions  through- 
out the  world;  to  prepare  programmes 
for  the  conferences;  to  publish  period- 
icals in  French  and  English,  and  possibly 
other  languages;  to  investigate  com- 
plaints that  a  state  has  not  carried  out 
a  labor  agreement  to  which  it  is  a  party. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
was  fixed  for  October,  19 19,  at  Wash- 
ington, when  the  following  questions 
were  considered:  the  eight  hour  day, 
or  the  forty-eight  hour  week;  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment;  the  exten- 
sion and  application  of  the  internation- 
al conventions  adopted  at  Bern  in  1906 
prohibiting  night  work  for  women  and 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches;  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  un- 
healthy employments;  of  children  under 
a  minimum  age,  and  of  women  before 
and  after  childbirth. 

SOME    OP    THE    PRINCIPLES    RBOARDINQ 
CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

Upon  the  complaint  of  any  state 
that  another  state  has  failed  to  carry 
out  a  labor  convention,  the  Labor 
Office  may  designate  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
If  this  does  not  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  the  question  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  which  may  rec- 
ommend such  measures  of  an  economic 
character  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  be  taken  against  the  defaulting 
state. 

Nine  principles  of  labor  conditions 
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are  set  forth  which  the  members  of  the 
League  recognize,  on  the  ground  that 
**the  well-being,  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  of  industrial  wage  earners 
is  of  supreme  international  imFK>r- 
tance."  Making  allowance  for  differ- 
ences of  climate,  customs  and  indus- 
trial traditions,  these  principles  are  as 
follows:  (i)  labor  should  not  be  regard- 
ed merely  as  an  article  of  commerce  or 
a  commodity;  (2)  the  right  of  associa- 
tion of  employers  and  employees;  (3) 
the  payment  of  wages  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life; 
(4)  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day 
or  the  forty-eight  hour  week  as  a 
standard  to  be  aimed  at;  (5)  a  weekly 
rest  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
should  include  Sunday  wherever  pos- 
sible; (6)  the  abolition  of  child  labor 
and  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
the  mental  and  physical  development 
of  young  persons  who  are  employed; 
(7)  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
doing  work  of  equal  value;  (8)  equit- 
able treatment  of  all  workers,  including 
aliens;  (9)  a  system  of  labor  inspection 
in  which  women  should  participate. 

THE  GERMANS  PROTEST  BITTERLY 
AGAINST  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE 
TREATY. 

Such  are  the  main  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  the  Allied  representatives 
worked  out  after  four  months  of  ardu- 
ous labor.  Having  completed  their 
task  the  Allies  summoned  the  German 
delegates  to  Versailles  and  handed  the 
treaty  to  them  on  May  7,  1919.  Re- 
ports from  Germany  indicated  that 
the  German  delegates  were  determined 
to  use  President  Wilson's  fourteen 
principles  as  a  basis  for  protest  against 
certain  parts  of  the  treaty.  Demon- 
strations organized  by.  the  National 
People's  Party  were  held  throughout 
Germany  to  protest  against  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  On  May  29  the  German 
delegates  submitted  a  series  of  counter 
proposals  in  which  they  indicated 
where  they  considered  that  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  treaty  violated  the 
Armistice  conditions.  To  these  the 
Allies  rejoined  with  a  long  and  vigor- 
ous defense  of  the  treaty  in  prin- 
ciple but  indicated  that  they  had  modi- 
fied its  details  in  accordance  with  the 
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German  suggestions.  In  conclusion  it 
was  stated  that  unless  the  German 
representatives  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  sign  the  treaty  within  five  days, 
the  Allies  would  consider  the  Armis- 
tice terminated  and  would  take  such 
steps  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to 
enforce  their  terms.  After  a  futile 
attempt  to  have  the  time  limit  extend- 
ed, the  German  government,  at  the 
last  moment,  indicated  its  willingness 
to  sign.  The  final  scene  in  the  great 
world  drama  was  enacted  in  the  his- 
toric Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  palace  at 
Versailles.  In  the  same  room  which, 
forty-nine  years  before,  had  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
two  German  delegates  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  document  which 
marked  the  humiliation  and  doom  of 
that  empire.  The  final  ceremony  took 
place  at  3  p.m.  Saturday,  June  28. 
The  German  National  Assembly  rati- 
fied the  treaty  on  July  9. 

THB    TREATY    IS    SOON    ADOPTED    BY    A 
LAROB   MAJORITY  OF  THB  NATIONS. 

Among  the  chief  Allied  powers  the 
treaty  was  generally  approved.  It 
passed  the  British  parliament  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  31, 
France  ratified  on  October  13,  Italy  on 
October  7,  and  Japan  on  October 
30.  Ratification  by  three  of  the  chief 
Allied  powers  being  completed,  the 
Supreme  Council  was  free  to  fix  a  date 
for  putting  the  treaty  in  Jorce  and  start- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  various  com- 
missions for  which  it  provides.  The 
Council,  however,  delayed  final  action  in 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  ratify  the  treaty  and  the  United 
States  would  participate  in  executing 
its  provisions.  When  the  Senate  finally 
adjourned  without  consenting  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Supreme 
Council  agreed  upon  December  i,  1919, 
as  the  date  for  putting  the  treaty  into 
operation.  The  final  ceremony,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  until  January 
10,  1920,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  Allied  powers  which  had 
ratified  the  treaty  deposited  their 
certificates  of  ratification  at  Paris  and 
signed  the  protocol  and  procfes-verbal 
which  put  the  treaty  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime  a  long  and  bitter 


controversy  took  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  over  the  ratification  of  ' 
the  treaty.  Opposition  developed  to 
many  of  the  treaty  provisions,  notably 
to  the  Shantung  settlement  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  former  German  colonies. 
The  chief  attack,  however,  was  cen- 
tered upon  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Many  Senators  claimed  to 
find  in  its  provisions  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  American  policy  of  iso- 
lation from  European  political  affairs. 
As  the  debate  developed  it  became  evi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
to  ratify  the  treaty  as  it  stood.  Eflforts 
to  reach  a  compromise  proved  futile. 
The  Senate  finally  adopted,  by  a 
majority  vote,  a  series  of  fifteen  **reser- 
vations.** 

THB    RBSBRVATIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

These  reservations,  in  brief,  are  as 
follows:  (i)  that  in  case  of  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  League,  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  sole  judge  whether 
its  international  obligations  have  been 
fulfilled;  (2)  that  the  United  States  will 
assume  no  obligation  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  of  any  country  or 
to  interfere  in  any  controversy,  unless 
by  act  or  joint  resolution  Congress 
shall  so  provide;  (3)  no  mandate  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept by  action  of  Congress;  (4)  that 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  what  questions  are  within 
its  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  that  such 
questions  shall  not  be  subject  to  con- 
sideration by  the  League;  (5)  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  shall  be  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  alone;  (6)  that 
the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize 
the  cession  of  Germany's  rights  in 
Shantung  to  Japan;  (7)  that  Congress 
will  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  League  Council  and  Assembly 
and  define  their  powers;  (8)  that  the 
Reparations  Commission  shall  inter- 
fere with  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  only  with  the 
approval  of  Congress;  (9)  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
League,  unless  Congress  shall  appro- 
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priate  funds  for  such  expenses;  (lo) 
that  the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  increase  its  armament  in  case 
ofwar  without  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil; (l  I)  that  the  United  States  reserves 


or  Council  of  the  Lea^e,  In  which  any 
member  of  the  League  and  its  self- 
govemine  colonies  or  dominions  have 
cast  in  tne  aggregate  more  than  one 
vote,  nor  to  be  bound  by  any  decision 
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the  right  to  permit  a  covenant-breaking 
state  to  continue  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States;  (12)  that  nothing  in 
the  treaty  shall  contravene  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  (13)  that  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  labor  organiza- 
tion provided  by  the  treaty  only  upon 
act  of  Congress;  (14)  that  the  United 
States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Assembly 
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in  a  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  any  member  of  the  League,  in 
which  such  member,  or  its  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  have  voted.  The  fifteenth 
reservation  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
that  as  soon  as  this  is  realized,  Ireland 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  The  general  effect  of  the 
reservations  is  to  weaken  the  treaty. 
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ATWOTHIRD6    MAJORITY    CAN    NOT    BE 
OBTAINBD. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two- thirds  vote  to  adopt  the 
treaty  with  these  reservations  attached. 
Having  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  tiied 
to  bring  the  war  officially  to  an  end  by 
means  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses.  Senator  Knox  drafted  a  reso- 
lution which  provided  that  the  joint 
resolutions  of  Congress  which  declared 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  and  Austria-Hungary, 
are  repealed,  and  that  the  state  of  war 
is  at  an  end.  At  the  same  time  all  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  the  treaty  are  to  be 
preserved.  This  resolution  passed  both 
Houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  closed  the  first  chapter  in  the 
long  controversy  over  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States,  and 
fuither  action  awaited  the  results  of 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1920.  The 
question  is  left  over  to  the  new  admin- 
^'stration  in  which  the  Republican 
Party  controls  not  only  the  Executive 
but  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Separate  treaties  were  signed  with 
the  other  Teutonic  powers,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey. 

THB  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY  LIKSWISB  SEVBRB. 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  St.  Germain 
on  September  10,  1919,  Austria  is 
required  to  recognize  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state.  From  the  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian  dominions  there  is  ceded  to 
Italy  a  large  part  of  Tyrol,  Trieste, 
the  Istrian  peninsula,  part  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea;  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Slovakia;  to  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state,  Carniola,  Croatia-Sla- 
vonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dal- 
matia; Galicia  to  Rumania  and  Poland; 
and  Transylvania  to  Rumania.  In 
addition  Austria  renounces  all  rights 
which  she  had  acquired  in  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Siam  and  China.  In  the  terri- 
tories   surrendered    by    Austria    the 


treaty  makes  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  it 
is  provided  that  the  independence  of 
Austria  is  inalienable  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Austrian  army  is  reduced  to  30,000 
men  and  compulsory  military  service 
is  abolished,  while  the  Austrian  navy  is 
to  consist  of  but  three  patrol  boats  on 
the  Danube.  All  of  the  existing  Aus- 
trian warships  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  Allies.  The  amount  of  reparation 
which  Austria  shall  pay  is  left  to  the 
Reparations  Commission.  As  a  result 
of  this  treaty  Austria  is  reduced  to  a 
land-locked  German  state,  with  an  area 
of  five  or  six  thousand  square  miles, 
mostly  rough,  mountainous  territory. 

The  treaty  with  Bulgaria  was  signed 
at  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  on  November 
27,  1919.  By  its  terms  Bulgaria  is 
required  to  surrender  the  greater  part 
of  Macedonia  to  Serbia;  the  Dobrudja 
to  Rumania;  and  Thrace,  to  the  Allies, 
who  later  assigned  this  region  to 
Greece.  Bulgaria  is  forced  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  $445,000,000,  and  to  re- 
duce her  army  to  20,000  men. 

The  negotiation  of  the  Hungarian 
treaty  was  delayed  as  a  result  of  a 
radical  socialist  revolution  at  Buda- 
pest. When  this  regime  was  finally 
displaced  by  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment with  Admiral  Horthy  as  regent, 
the  treaty  negotiations  were  resumed, 
and  the  treaty  was  finally  signed  on 
June  4,  1920.  By  its  terms  Hungary  is 
required  to  recognize  the  annexation 
of  Transylvania  to  Rumania;  of  Slo- 
vakia to  Czecho-Slovakia;  of  Croatia 
to  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state;  and 
of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  to  Rumania 
and  Serbia.  The  Hungarian  army  is  not 
to  exceed  30,000  men. 

THB    TURKISH    QUESTION    AS    TROUBLE. 
SOME  AS  IN  THB   PAST. 

The  settlement  of  the  Turkish  prob- 
lem proved,  as  it  had  so  often  done 
before,  to  be  most  difficult.  All  of  the 
old  conflicting  interests  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy  and  Greece  in  the 
Orient  asserted  themselves.  Of  particu- 
lar difficulty  was  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople.  It  at  first  seemed  probable  that 
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the  city  would  be  internationalized 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  British  and 
French  authorities,  however,  appeared 
to  fear  that  if  the  Sultan  were  driven 
from  his  capital,  it  might  have  a  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  the  Moslem  sub- 
jects of  these  two  powers  in  India  and 
North  Africa.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  allow  the  Sultan  to  remain  in 
Constantinople,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  interallied  commission.  The  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosphorus  are  to 
remain  open  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels  of 
all  nations.  All  of  the  fortifications 
along  the  straits  are  to  be  destroyed. 
Turkey  is  allowed  to  maintain  an  army, 
for  police  purpose  only,  not  to  exceed 
35,000  men,  and  the  national  finances 
of  the  country  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  Anglo-French -Italian  commission. 
In  Asia  Minor  Turkey  is  allowed  to 
retain  only  the  region  of  Anatolia. 
,  The  remainder  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory is  divided  as  follows:  Arabia  is 
made  an  autonomous  state,  to  be 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz, 
under  a  British  mandate;  Armenia  is 
to  be  an  independent  republic*;  Great 
Britain  is  made  mandatory  for  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine;  France  for 
Syria;  Italy  for  Adalia;  and  Greece 
for  the  territory  around  Smyrna. 

THE    NBW    STATES    DISSATISFIED    WITH 
THEIR   BOUNDARIES. 

Such  are  the  territorial  rearrange- 
ments and  economic  decisions  made 
by  the  Allied  diplomats  at  Paris.  In 
giving  effect  to  these  many  complex 
decisions  serious  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  Among  the  newly  created 
states  of  central  Europe  there  appeared 
dissatisfaction  with  the  territorial  boun- 
daries assigned  to  them.  Poland  and 
Ukrainia  contested  for  the  control  of 
Eastern  Galicia,  and  the  Allies  assigned 
it  to  Poland  under  a  twenty-five  year 
mandate.  Rumania  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Hungary,  and  only  withdrew 
after  vigorous  demands  were  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Allies.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  came  to  the 
verge  of  war  over  their  rival  claims  to 

*The  mandate  for  Armenia  was  offered  to  the  United 
States  but  Congress  refused  to  accept  it. 
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Teschen,  which  were  adjusted  by  pro- 
viding for  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed 
territory.  Italy  and  Greece  compro- 
mised their  dinerences  by  the  assign- 
ment of  Southern  Albania  to  Greece 
and  the  transfer  of  the  former  Turkish 
islands  in  the  Aegean,  which  Italy  had 
held  since  191 1,  to  Greece,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Greece  agreed  to  recognize 
the  Italian  protectorate  over  the  great- 
er part  of  Albania. 

The  problem  which  gave  the  most 
serious  concern  to  the  diplomats  at 
Paris,  was  the  disposition  of  the  former 
Austrian  territory  along  the  Adriatic 
sea.  The  difficulty  dates  back  to  the 
secret  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Entente  Powers  and  Italy  in  1915.  To 
win  Italy  to  the  Entente  cause  she  was 
assured  of  the  Austrian  territory  in 
Tjo-ol,  Trieste,  Goritzia,  I  stria,  and 
part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  sea- 
port of  Fiume  was  not  included,  but 
was  to  be  assigned  to  Croatia.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  Italian  na- 
tionalists demanded  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  should  be  given  to  Italy  on  the 
ground  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  are  Italian  and  wish 
to  be  joined  to  Italy.  The  claims  of 
Italy  were  stubbornly  resisted  by  the 
new  Jugo-Slav  state.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  immediate  town  of 
Fiume  has  an  Italian  majority,  the 
suburbs  are  largely  Slavic  and  the 
hinterland  entirely  so.  Moreover  it 
was  stated  that  Fiume  is  the  only 
feasible  port  for  the  whole  of  Croatia 
and  the  neighboring  territory.  Matters 
reached  a  critical  stage  when  President 
Wilson  in  April  1919  announced  pub- 
licly his  opposition  to  the  Italian 
claims.  This  led  to  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Italian  representatives  from  the 
Peace  Conference  and  popular  demon- 
strations in  Italy  against  the  Presi- 
dent. There  was  some  concern  that 
the  action  of  Italy  foreshadowed  a 
split  among  the  Allies.  The  Italians 
were,  however,  finally  persuaded  to 
return  to  the  Conference,  and  negotia- 
tions looking  to  a  compromise  were 
started.  A  new  complication  was 
added  by  the  action  of  the  Italian  poet- 
adventurer  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who 
forcibly    took  possession    of    Fiume, 
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apparently  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Italian  government,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  holding  the  city, 
despite  any  decision  that  might  be 
reached  at  Paris, 

In  November  1920  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy  and  the  new  Serbo- 
Croat -Slovene  state,  commonly  known 
as  Jugo-S!avia,  signed  a  treaty  agree- 
ing to  a  compromise.    Fiume  is  to  be 


guage  and  to  have  such  language 
taught  in  the  schools,  wherever  they 
are  in  considerable  numbers;  and  to 
enjoy  equal  civil  and  political  privi- 
leges, such  as  admission  to  public 
offices,  or  the  exercise  of  professions 
and  industries. 

Poland  signed  a  minorities'  treaty  of 
this  kind  at  the  time  that  the  peace 
was  signed  with  Germany.   The  repre- 
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independent,  but  certain  other  terri- 
tory is  to  be  assigned  to  Italy.  At 
once  d'Annunzio  announced  that  he 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty. 

TREATIES     FOR     THS     PROTECTION     OF 
RACIAL   UINORITIBS. 

In  addition  to  the  treaties  with  the 
Teutonic  powers  the  Allied  representa- 
tives drafted  treaties  which  they  re- 
quired the  newly  created  states  of  cen- 
tral Europe  to  sign,  guaranteeing  com- 
plete individual  freedom,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  language,  to  all  minor- 
ity   groups    within    their    dominions. 


sentatives  of  both  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia at  first  declined  to  sign,  on  the 
ground  that  such  treaties  violated  their 
sovereignty.  Under  pressure,  however, 
both     states     finally    accepted. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  statesmen  and  diplomats  at  Paris 
to  liquidate  the  problems  of  the  Great 
War,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  world  era. 
There  remained  a  number  of  problems 
which  the  Conference  had  entirely 
ignored,  or  had  left  unsettled.  Several 
of  the  "  submei^ed  nations,"  such  as 
Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland,  appealed  ir 
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No  8BTTLBMBNT  OF  THB  RUSSIAN  QUES- 
TION REACHED. 

The  Peace  Conference  had  badly 
bungled  the  Russian  problem.  Alter- 
nately adopting  a  policy  of  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  rigime, 
and  a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting/' 
they  succeeded  only  in  bringing  untold 
suffering  upon  millions  of  people  in 
Russia.  In  January  1919  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  conference  of  all  of  the 
Russian  factions  on  Prinkipo  Island,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  powerful 
influences  at  Paris  which  were  opposed 
to  having  any  dealings  with  the  Bol- 
shevik authorities,  defeated  the  plan. 
The  Allies  then  directed  their  efforts 
to  giving  support  to  the  various  anti- 
Bolshevik  forces,  and  maintaining  a 
rigid  blockade  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
In  the  end  all  of  these  military  enter- 
prises failed,  and  in  January  1920  the 
Allies  abandoned  the  blockade  of  Rus- 
sia and  took  steps  to  open  up  trade 
relations  with  her.  The  Allies,  how- 
ever, still  declined  to  give  official  recog- 
nition to  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

SOME  OF  THE  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  TREATY 
STATED. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a 
final  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  work 
done  at  Paris.  Criticism  of  the  Peace 
Conference  has  appeared  from  all  sides. 
In  many  influential  quarters  in  the 
Allied  countries,  especially  in  France, 
it  was  contended  that  the  Conference 
had  been  too  tender  to  Germany.  It  is 
the  view  of  these  critics  that  the  Con- 
ference should  have  gone  much  further 
than  it  did  to  make  Germany  impotent 
militarily  and  economically,  and  m 
particular  that  France  should  have 
been  assured  of  security  by  making  the 
Rhine  the  French  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand  bitter  disappoint- 
^  ment  was  expressed  m  liberal  and  radi- 
'cal  circles  that  the  Conference  had 
failed  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson  and  the 
president  was  criticised  for  not  stand- 
ing more  firmly  for  these  principles. 
It  was  contended  that  many  of  the 
territorial  settlements  made  by  the 
Conference  violated  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  of  self  determination; 
that  the  financial  and  economic  bur- 
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dens  placed  upon  the  Central  Powers 
made  their  economic  restoration  im- 
possible; that  the  failure  to  solve  the 
Russian  problem  prevented  the  re- 
establishment  of  European  peace;  and, 
finally,  that  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  was  not  a  real  world  league, 
but  merely  a  perpetuation  of  the  mili- 
tary alliance  among  the  Great  Powers. 
Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  foreshadows  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  history  of  the 
world.  Four  years  of  unprecedented 
strife  and  suffering  had  called  into 
being  many  new  and  strange  ideas  and 
had  swept  away  many  time-honored 
traditions  and  institutions.  The  world 
of  1 91 9  was  no  longer  the  world  of  19 14. 

THE  STARTLING  GROWTH  OF   THE  PRIK- 
CIPLE  OF   NATIONALISM. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
changes  which  the  war  and  the  peace 
treaty  brought  about?  In  the  first 
place  the  war  witnessed  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  principle  of  nationalism. 
Many  national  groups  in  Europe  who, 
for  a  century,  had  struggled  to  obtain 
national  rights,  now  saw  their  hoj^es 
realized.  Fortunately  the  diplomats  at 
Paris  did  not  repeat,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  mistakes  of  their  prede- 
cessors at  Vienna.  The  new  territorial 
settlements  were  based,  on  the  whole, 
upon  a  frank  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  Three  empires, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Tur- 
key, whose  very  existence  was  a  denial 
of  the  principle  of  nationality,  were 
destroyed,  and  upon  their  ruins  were 
erected  the  new  national  states,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Austria,  Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Hedjaz,  and  Armenia,  in 
addition  to  the  quasi-independent  states 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Territorial  additions  were  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality, to  France,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Rumania  and  Greece.  More- 
over it  seemed  probable  that  the  for- 
mer Russian  Empire  would  disintegrate 
into  its  component  national  units. 

MONARCHY  NOW   THE   EXCEPTION   AND 
NOT  THE  RULE. 

A  second  principle  which  made  note- 
worthy gains  as  a  result  of  the  war  was 
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political  demoaacy.  The  last  great 
strongholds  of  autocracy  in  Europe, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
had  been  swept  away,  and  in  their 
place  had  appeared  governments  based 
upon  the  democratic  ideal.  Moreover 
in  the  states  which  had  been  democrati- 
cally organized  the  desire  for  a  greater 


unrestrained  individualism.  It  was 
argued  that  if  co-operation  was  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
war  it  was  no  less  essential  for  a  well 
organized  state  of  peace.  In  Russia  a 
thorough-going  Marxian  communist 
experiment  was  undertaken,  white  in 
most  of  the  other  European  states  and 
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measure  of  democracy  asserted  itself, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  franchise  to  women  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  social  and  economic  thought  and 
action  the  war  brought  some  striking 
changes.  Under  the  stress  of  war, 
economic  individualism,  in  large  meas- 
ure, gave  way  to  state  control  and  oper- 
ation of  industry.  To  an  unprecedented 
extent  individuals  found  themselves 
restrained  in  their  everyday  lives  by 
govemmental  decrees  and  regulations. 
In  practically  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries means  of  communication  and 
transportation  were  taken  over  by  the 
governments,  while  the  use  of  essential 
commodities  was  strictly  regulated. 
Not  unnaturally  these  war  activities 
of  the  various  governments  led  many 
persons  to  question  the  economic 
soundness  and  social  value  of  the  old 


in  America,  proposals  of  a  more  or  less 
socialistic  character  were  advocated  or 
actually  adopted. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these 
newer  social  and  economic  tendencies 
will  continue  with  the  return  of  peace, 
or  whether  there  will  be  a  reaction 
toward  the  older  individualism,  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  wide-spread 
feeling  throughout  the  world  that  the 
war  marked  the  end  of  the  unrestrained 
economic  Individualism  of  the  last 
century. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  and 
tendencies  which  the  great  world  cata- 
clysm produced  and  which  justify  the 
belief  that  the  peace  settlements  made 
at  Paris  mark  the  end  of  an  old  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Nelson  P.  Mead. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Canadian  Corps  and  Division  Commanders 

Headquarters  Canadian  Army  Corps.  Appointed  Retired 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Alderson,  K.  C.  B Sept.  13,  1915  May  28,  1916 

Sir  Hon.  J.  H.  G.  Byng,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C. 

M.  G.,  M.  V.  O May  28,  1916  June  8,  191 7 

"         Sir  A.  W.  Currie,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  B.  .June  9,  191 7  Demob. 

Headquarters  Ist  Division. 

Lt.-Gen.  E.  A.  H.  Alderson.  C.  B Sept.  22,  1914  Sept.  13,  1915 

Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  W.  Currie,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.  .Sept.  13,  1915  June  9,  1917 

"         Sir  A.  C.  Macdonell,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G., 

D.  S.  O June  9,  191 7  Demob. 

Headquarters  2nd  Division. 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  S.  B.  Steele,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B., 

M.  V.  O May  25,  1915  June  6,  1915 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  R.  E.  W.  Turner,  V.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G., 

C.  B.,  D.  S.  O , Aug.  17,  1915  Dec.  15,  1916 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  H.  E.  Burstall,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G., 

A.  D.  C Dec.  IS,  1916  Demob. 

Headquarters  3rd  Division. 

Maj.-Gen.  M.  S.  Mercer,  C.  B Nov.  20,  1915  June  3,  1916 

"         L.  J.  Lipsett,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G June  16,  1916  Sept.  13,  1918 

Sir  F.  O.  W.  Loomis,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G., 

D.  S.  O Sept.  13,  1918  Demob. 

Headquarters  4th  Division. 

Brig.-Gen.  Lord  Brooke,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  V.  O Nov.  19,  1915        ^  May  11,  1916 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  D.  Watson,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G April  25,  1916        "^         Demob. 

Headquarters  5th  Division.  (Disbanded  in  England)  Feb.  28,  19 18. 

Maj.-Gen.  G.  B.  Hughes,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.Jan.  22,  191 7  Feb.  28,  1918 

Movements  of  Canadian  Corps  and  Divisions  in  France 

FRANCE,  1st  Division 
1915 

Feb.  21-28  Attached  for  training  to  4th  and  6th  Division,  3rd  Corps. 

March  i  Transferred  to  4th  Corps,  ist  army. 

March  9  Separate  command  under  ist  army. 

April  12  Came  under  orders,  5th  Corps. 

April  23  Came  under  Alderson's  Force. 

April  27  Transferred  to  Plumer's  Force. 

May  14-15  Came  under  ist  Army. 

May  2oth  Came  under  command  of  Alderson^s  Force. 

June  28  Came  imder  3rd  Corps. 

July  14  Division  came  under  2nd  Corps. 

Sept.  13  Canadian  Corps  organized  imder  ist  Army. 

Oct.  29  ist  Canadian  Heavy  Artillery  Battery  transferred  from  ist  to  2nd  Army. 

1916 

Jan.  26.  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  left  Canadian  Corps,  attached  to  ist  Indian  Cavalry 

Division,  later  to  2nd  Cavalry  Division  then  to  3rd  British  Cavalry  Di\dsion  and 
finally  to  the  5th  Cavalry  Division.  These  transfers  took  place  between  February 
and  June,  19 16. 
In  November,  191 7,  attached  to  3rd  British  Army,  and  in  March,  1918.  transferred 
to  4th  British  Army. 

Aug.  12  Movement  of  Canadian  Corps  commenced  to  2nd  Army  area:  completed,  25th. 

Aug.  27  Movement  commenced  to  reserve  army  area. 

Oct.  3  Movement  of  4th  Canadian  Division  commenced  to  4th  Army  area. 

Oct.  10  Movement  of  Canadian  Corps  less  4th  Division  to  ist  Army  area  commenced. 

Oct.  17  4th  Division  came  under  2nd  Corps. 

Nov.  27  4th  Canadian  Division,   ist,   2na  and  3rd  Canadian  Divisional  Artillery,  com- 

menced movement  to  ist  Army  area. 

1917 

Oct.  1 2  Movement  to  2nd  Army  area  commenced. 

Nov.  13  Transfer  to  ist  Army  area  commenced. 

1918 

March  23  ist  Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade  sent  to  5th  Army. 

March  23  2nd  Canadian  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve. 

March  27  Canadian  corps  headquarters  and  4th  Canadian  Division  to  headquarters  reserve. 
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March  27 
April  8 
May  7 
June  24 

July  10-15 
July  27 
July  30-Aug. 
Aug.  19-28 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  23 


I  St  and  2nd  Canadian  Divisions  transferred  to  3rd  Army. 

I  St  Division  transferred  to  Canadian  Corps,  xst  Army. 

Canadian  Corps  less  2nd  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve  ist  Army  area. 

3rd  Canadian  Division  to  3rd  Army,  2nd  Canadian  Division  from  3rd  Army  to  gen- 
eral headquarters  reserve. 

Canadian  Corps  less  3rd  Division  to  ist  Army. 

3rd  Canadian  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve. 

Canadian  Corps  transferred  to  4th  Army. 

Canadian  Corps  transferred  to  ist  Army. 

Canadian  Corp>s  transferred  to  2nd  Army. 

3rd  and  4th  Canadian  Divisions  and  8th  .\rmy  Brigades,  C.  F.  A.,  transferred  to 
4th  Corps  and  4th  Army. 


APPENDIX  B 

Condensed  Histories  of  the  Divisions  of  the 

United  States  Army 


REGULAR  ARMY  DIVISIONS—l  TO  20 


First  Division  (£rst  in  war  experiences), 
organized  June,  191 7,  from  units  of  the  Regular 
Army;  to  France,  June- July,  191 7;  infantry 
trained  in  Gondrecourt  area,  artillery  in  Valda- 
hon;  entered  line  near  Nancy,  Oct.  21,  under 
French  command;  trained  in  quiet  Ansauville 
sector  near  Toul,  Jan.  lo-Apr.  3,  1918;  removed 
through  Toul  to  Picaroy;  took  over  Cantigny 
sector  near  Montdidier,  Apr.  25;  carried  Can- 
tigny, May  28;  relieved,  Jidy  7;  Soissons  opera- 
tion, July  17;  relieved  after  heavy  fighting;  en- 
tered Saizerais  sector,  Aug.  7;  relieved,  Aug.  24; 
took  part  in  St.  Mihiel  operation,  Sept.  12-13; 
advanced  down  Aire  Valley,  Sept.  ^o-Oct.  11; 
rested  near  Bar-le-Duc;  attacked  m  Mouzon 
area,  Nov.  6;  marched  on  Sedan,  Nov.  6-7;  sta- 
tioned at  Buzancy  when  Armistice  was  signed; 
assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  established  at 
Coblenz  bridgehead,  Dec.  13,  1918-Aug.  16, 
1 9 19;  landed  at  New  York,  Sept.  5,  19 19. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  William 
L.  Sibert,  Oct.  25,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Bullard,  Dec.  13;  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  July  i,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bul- 
lard, July  7;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall, 
July  18;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  £.  Bamford,  Oct.  12; 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Parker,  Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  F.  McGlachlin,  Nov.  22. 

Insignia:  A  crimson  figure  ''i''  on  khaki 
background. 

Second  Division,  organized  in  France  in 
191 7,  from  elements  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Marines  (units  transferred  to  France,  June 
191 7  to  March  1918);  infantry  trained  in  de- 
partment of  Haute-Marne;  artillery  at  Valda- 
hon;  all  completed  training  near  Bourmont; 
between  Verdun  and  St.  Mihiel,  with  French 
troops,  March  i6-May  13,  19 18;  entered  ChA- 
teau-Thierry  sector.  May  31;  advanced  in  Bois 
de  Belleau,  Bois  de  la  Roche,  and  around  Vaux; 
relieved,  July  9;  engaged,  south  of  Soissons,  in 
attack  on  Chftteau-Thierry  salient,  July  18-19; 
trained  in  Marbache  sector,  north  of  Toul;  in  St. 
Mihiel  operations,  Sept.  9-16;  entered  line,  near 
Somme-Py,  under  French  in  Champagne  attack, 
Oct.  i;  moved  east  to  join  American  First 
Army;  entered  Meuse-Argonne  sector,  Oct.  30, 
and  advanced  until  the  declaration  of  Armistice; 
assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  stationed  at 
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Coblenz  bridgehead  from  Dec.  13  imtil  return 
to  United  States,  July-August,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
A.  Doyen,  Oct.  26, 1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Omar  Bundy, 
Nov.  8;  Maj.  Gen.  James  Harbord,  July  i,  1Q18; 
Maj.  Gen.  Omar  Bundy,  July  6;  Maj.  Gen. 
James  Harbord,  July  20;  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Le 
Jeune  (U.  S.  M.  C),  July  28. 

Insignia:  Indian  head  on  star  background 
upon  a  shield,  with  colors  varying  according  to 
the  unit. 

Third  Division  (Mame),  organized  at  Camp 
Greene,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Nov.  21,  1917;  to 
France,  April-May,  1918;  in  Chftteau  Villain 
Training  Area;  entered  ChAteau-Thierry  sector  in 
June;  met  Germans,  July  15;  attacked  across  the 
Mame,  July  21,  and  advanced  to  the  Ourcq; 
relieved  July  29;  St.  Mihiel  Sector,  Sept.  10; 
relieved,  Sept.  14;  in  the  Argonne  offensive, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  27;  relieved  north  of  Montfaucon; 
on  right  of  the  Third  American  Army,  Nov.  14; 
marched  to  the  Rhine;  occupied  the  Kreis  of 
Mayon. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph 
T.  Dickman,  Nov.  28,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
Irons,  Feb.  27,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Dick- 
man,  April  12;  Maj.  Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck, 
August  31;  Brig,  Gen.  Preston  Brown,  Oct.  17- 
Nov.  II. 

Insignia:  Three  white  stripes  (representing 
the  Marne,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne) 
on  a  blue  groimd. 

.  Fourth  Division,  organized  from  units  of 
the  Regular  Army  at  Camp  Greene,  N.  C, 
Dec.  191 7;  arrived  in  France,  May- June,  19 18 
(56  men  of  Companies  A  and  B  lost,  when  trans- 
port Moldavia  torpedoed,  May  23);  infantry 
trained  with  the  British  in  Samur  area,  artiller>' 
at  Camp  de  Souge  near  Bordeaux;  at  disposal  of 
French  at  Meaux  in  June;  reserve  between 
Soissons  and  ChAteau-Thierry  in  Mame  salient 
in  German  offensive  of  July  15;  in  Aisne-Mame 
offensive  of  July  18  and  operations  following; 
assigned  to  First  American  Corps,  July  28;  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vesle  (first  operation  as  a  divi- 
sion), August  3;  (division  not  complete  until 
Aug.  4-7);  relieved,  Aug.  11;  removed  for  rest 
and  training  to  Reynel,  then  to  Vavincourt; 
engaged  on  line  southeast  of  Verdun;  relieved. 
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Sept.  19-20;  moved  to  Lennes,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  then  north;  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive,  Sept.  26-Oct.  19;  relieved  (except 
artillery  and  ammunition  train);  in  reserve  to 
Second  Army,  north  of  Toul,  Oct.  20;  reassigned 
to  First  Army  in  Meuse-Argonne  operation, 
Nov.  6;  recalled  to  Second  Army  after  starting, 
Nov.  8;  assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  com- 
pleted occupation  of  area  (Cochem)»  Dec.  17; 
began  return  to  the  United  States,  July  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  George 
H.  Cameron,  May  25, 1918;  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin 

A.  Poore,  Aug.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Hines, 
Aug.  31;  Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Cameron,  Oct.  12; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  A.  Poore,  Oct.  25;  Maj. 
Gen.  Mark  L.  Hersey,  Oct.  31. 

Insignia:  Greenf  four-leaved  ivy,  about  a 
circle,  in  cross  shape,  on  a  square  olive-drab 
diamond. 

Fifth  Division,  organized  from  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  assignments  from  National 
Army,  at  Camp  Logan,  Texas,  Dec.  i,  191 7; 
arrived  in  France,  March- June,  19 18;  infantry 
trained  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  artillery  at  Valdahon; 
with  33rd  French  Army  Corps  in  the  Vosges, 
June  i;  entered  the  line,  June  14;  transferred  to 
St.  Die  sector,  July  15;  relieved,  Aug.  26;  trans- 
ferred to  vicinity  of  Lun6ville,  Aug.  28;  entered 
line  for  St.  Mihiel  operation,  Sept.  8;  advanced, 
Sept.  12-17;  stationed  near  Toul  for  rest  and 
training,  Sept.  17;  moved  to  Souilly  area,  Oct.  3; 
engaged  heavily  in  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
Oct.  12-21;  relieved,  Oct.  22;  re-entered  Une, 
southwest  of  Brieulles,  Oct.  27;  crossed  the 
Meuse,  Nov.  2-4,  and  continued  in  pursuit  of 
enemy;  removed  to  Longuyon-Longwy  area,  as 
part  of  the  Third  Army  (Army  of  Occupation), 
Nov.  22-23;  a.ssigned  to  garrisons  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  (one  regiment)  and  in  southern  Luxem- 
bourg; return  to  United  States  begun  July  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  John 
£.  McMahon,  April  9,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Hausoh 
E.  Ely,  Oct.  18. 

Insignia:   A  red  diamond. 

Sixth  Division  (Star),  organized  from  units 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  assignments  from  the 
National  Army,  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.,  Nov. 
1917;  to  France,  May-July,  1918  (some  units 
landed  first  in  England  and  Scotland) ;  artillery, 
under  aeroplane  fire  at  Le  Havre,  suffered  first 
casualties;  infantry  trained  near  Chd.teau  Villain, 
artillery  at  Valdahon;  in  the  Vosges,  under 
French  command,  Aug.  27-Oct.  11  (minus  artil- 
lery); started,  Oct.  27,  for  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive; in  line,  Nov.  2;  established  headquarters 
at  Stonne,  Nov.  6;  moved  to  sector  northeast  of 
Verdun;  relieved,  Nov.  21;  returned  to  the 
United  States,  June  19 19. 

Commanding    Generals:     Brig.    Gen.    James 

B.  Erwin,  Nov.  i,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  H. 
Gordon,  Aug.  1,  1918. 

Insignia:  Six-pointed  red  star  bearing  a  blue 
figure  "6." 

Seventh  Division,  organized  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Ga.,  Jan.  i,  1918;  began  training 
at  Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas,  February  5; 
transferred  to  France,  July-Sept.;  trained  in  the 
15th  Training  Area;  moved  to  Toul  Area  at 
Gondreville,  Sept.  30;  relieved  90th  Division, 
Oct.   lo-ii,  in  the  Puvenelle  sector;  defensive 
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occupation  of  the  sector,  Oct.  10-Nov.  9;  offen- 
sive occupation  to  Nov.  11;  participated  in  the 
Second  Army  offensive;  moved  headquarters  to 
Saizerais,  Jan.  10,  1919.  (The  7th  FieIdArtiller>' 
Brigade,  trained  at  Camp  Meucon,  did  not  join 
the  division  until  February,  1919.) 

Commanding  Generals:  Bri^.  Gen.  C.  H. 
Barth,  Aug.  10,  1918,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Edmund 
Wittenmeyer,  Oct.  24. 

Insignia:  Two  triangles,  with  apexes  touch- 
ing, in  black,  on  red  circular  base. 

Eighth  Division  (Pathfinder),  organized  at 
Camp  Fremont,  Cal.,  Dec.  17,  1917;  about  5000 
men  and  nearly  100  officers  transferred  to 
Siberia,  with  Maj.  Gen.  William  S.  Graves,  in 
Aug.  19 1 8;  command  of  the  division  passed  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Eli  A.  Helmick,  with  recruits  added; 
embarkation  from  Hoboken  started,  Oct.  30; 
some  units  reached  France,  but  none  saw  action. 

Insignia:  A  black  Indian  head  with  an 
orange  circle. 

Ninth  Division,  organized  at  Camp  Sheri- 
dan, Ala.  in  July,  19 18,  with  the  45th  and  46th 
Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a  nucleus 
and  selective  service  men  added;  the  Artillery 
Brigade  organized  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala., 
Aug.  i;  a  detachment  ready  for  embarkation 
when  the  Armistice  was  announced;  demobiliza- 
tion of  temporary  officer  and  National  Army 
personnel  from  Nov.  19 18  to  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Willard 
A.  Holbrook. 

Tenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp  Funston, 
Kan.,  July- Aug.,  19 18,  advanced  school  detach- 
ment left  Camp  Funston,  Oct.  27,  arriving  in 
France  just  prior  to  Armistice;  the  210th  Engi- 
neer Regiment  and  train  ready  to  move  overseas 
on  Nov.  11;  demobilization  of  all  organizations 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army, 
took  place,  Jan.  i8-Feb.  18,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood. 

Insignia:  A  blue  square  with  a  yellow  "X'* 
inside  a  yellow  ring. 

Eleventh  Division  (Lafayette),  organized 
at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  in  Aug.,  1918,  with  the 
17th  and  63rd  Regidar  Army  Infantry  Regi- 
ments as  a  nucleus;  the  24th  Field  Artillery, 
assigned  to  the  division,  trained  at  West  Point, 
Ky.;  advanced  school  detachment  reached 
Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8,  and  whole  division 
was  ready  for  transport  overseas  by  Nov.  11. 
Ail  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  Regidar 
Army  demobilized,  Nov.  29. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Jesse 
McI.  Carter. 

Insignia:  Silhouette  bust  of  Lafayette  in 
blue,  on  a  red  disc. 

Twelfth  Division  (Plymouth),  organized 
at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  in  July,  1918;  Artillery 
Brigade,  organized  and  trained  at  Camp  McClel- 
lan, Ala.;  signing  of  the  Armistice  prevented 
embarkation;  demobilization  of  the  personnel 
not  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army  took  place 
Jan.  18-31,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
P.  McCain. 

Insignia:  A  blue  diamond  with  a  red  centre 
and  the  numerals  "12"  in  white  pierced  by  a 
bayonet. 
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Statistics  of  Combat  Divisions  in  France 


No.  of  days  in 

Advance 
against  enemy 
in  Kilometers 

Men  captured  and  percentage 
of  total 

Battle  deaths 

Quiet 
Sectors 

Active 
Sectors 

Wounded 

1st 

127 

93 

51 

6,469  (10.26%) 

4,411 

17,201 

2nd 

71 

66 

60 

12,026  (19.07%) 

4,478 

17,752 

3rd 

0 

86 

41 

2,240(3.55%) 

3,177 

12,940 

4th 

7 

38 

24}4 

2,756  (  4.37%) 

2,611 

9,893 

5th 

71 

32 

29 

2.356  (  3.74%) 

1,976 

6,864 

6th 

40 

0 

0 

12  (     .02%) 

93 

453 

7th 

31 

2 

1 

69  (     .11%) 

296 

1,397 

26th 

148 

45 

37 

3,148  (  4.99%) 

2,135 

11,325 

27th 

0 

57 

11 

2,357  (  3.74%) 

1,785 

7,201 

28th 

31 

49 

10 

921  (  1.46%) 

2,551 

11,429 

29th 

59 

23 

7 

2,187  (  3.47%) 

951 

4,268 

30th 

0 

56 

29^ 

3,848  (  6.10%) 

1,629 

7,325 

32nd 

60 

3,5 

36 

2,153  (  3.41%) 

2,915 

10,477 

33rd 

32 

27 

36 

3,987  (  6.32%) 

989 

6,266 

35th 

92 

5 

12^ 

781  (  1.24%) 

1,067 

6,216 

36th 

0 

23 

21 

549  (     .87%) 

600 

1,928 

37th 

50 

11 

30 

1,495  (  2.37%) 

977 

4,266 

42nd 

125 

39 

55 

1,317  (  2.09%) 

2,644 

11,275 

77th 

47 

66 

71^ 

750  (  1.19%) 

1,992 

8,505 

78th 

17 

21 

21 

432  (     .68%) 

1,384 

5.861 

79th 

28 

17 

19>^ 

1,077  (  1.71%) 

1,419 

6,331 

80th 

1 

17 

38 

1,813  (  2.87%) 

1,132 

5,000 

81st 

31 

0 

53^ 

101  (     .16%) 

251 

973 

82nd 

70 

27 

17 

845  (  1.34%) 

1,298 

6.248 

88th 

28 

0 

0 

3 

29 

89 

89th 

5.5 

28 

48 

5,061  (  8.02%) 

1,433 

6,858 

91st 

15 

14 

34 

2,412  (  3.82%) 

1,414 

4.364 

92nd 

51 

2 

-    8 

38  (     .06%) 

176 

1,466 

In  General  Pershing's  Final  Report  the  deaths  in  the  A.  F.  F.  to  Sept.  i,  igig.  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  killed  in 
action,  35,556;  died  of  battle  wounds,  15,130;  (total  battle  deaths,  50,686);  died  of  other  wounds  and  injurie<i,  5^66q;  died  of 
disease,  34,786;  (total  deaths,  81,141).  A  more  inclusive  report  gives  the  total  of  deaths  in  the  TT.  S.  Army  April  6, 191 7  to 
Sept.  1, 1919,  from  all  causes  and  in  all  places,  as  116,493.    The  number  of  those  wounded  in  action  b  placed  at  305,690. 


Thirteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash.,  after  July  10, 
19 18;  the  personnel  consisted  of  selective  service 
men  with  the  ist  and  44th  Regular  Army  Infan- 
try Regiments  and  some  non-commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  as  a  nucleus;  ready  for 
overseas  service,  Nov.  i ;  demobilization  of  the 
personnel  not  belonging  to  the  regular  organiza- 
tion, Jan.-March,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph 
D.  Leitch. 

Insignia:  On  a  disc  of  blue  a  red  horseshoe 
with  the  opening  to  the  top:  in  this  opening  a 
black  cat  and  underneath  the  numerab  "13/' 

Fourteenth  Division  (Wolverine),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  July  29,  1918;  with 
the  loth  and  40th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi- 
ments as  a  nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized, 
Aug.  10;  the  214th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  organ- 
ized at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  arrived  July 
25;  the  214th  Regiment  of  Engineers,  organized 
at  Camp  Forrest,  Ga.,  arrived,  Oct.  31;  demobili- 
zation of  all  units  not  belonging  to  the  Regular 
Army  took  place,  Jan.  27-Fcb.  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  Samuel  Burkhardt,  Jr., 
July  28,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  H.  L.  Laubach,  Sept. 
5;  Maj.  Gen.  Grote  Hutcheson,  Nov.  9. 

Insignia:  A  yellow  disc  containing  the  head 
of  a  wolverine  in  black,  on  a  green  shield. 

Fifteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Logan,  Tex.,  Aug.  28,  1918,  with  the  43rd  and 


57th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a 
nucleus;  artillery  organized  at  Camp  Stanley, 
Tex.,  from  National  Army  Cavalry,  and  the 
Engineer  Regiment  and  Train,  at  Camp  Hum- 

Chreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all  units  not 
elonging  to  the  Regular  Army  took  place, 
Dec,  1918-Feb.,  1919. 

Commmders:  Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  Aug.  28, 
1 9 18;  Brig.  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry," Sept.  11. 

Insignia:   A  white  rattlesnake. 

Sixteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Kearney,  Cal.,  Aug.  191 8,  with  the  21st  and  j2nd 
Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a  nucleus; 
Artillery  Brigade  organized,  Sept.  13,  191 8,  and 
the  Engineer  Regiment,  on  Sept.  28,  at  Camp 
Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all  units  not 
in  the  Regular  Army,  Feb.-March,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  David 
C.  Shanks. 

Seventeenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Alexandria,  La.,  Aug.,  19 18,  with 
the  sth  and  29th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi- 
ments as  a  nucleus;  artillerv  brigade  organized 
at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  and  the  engineer  regi- 
ment, at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization 
of  all  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  Regular 
Army  took  place  in  Jan.  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  H.  £.  Jackson,  Aug.  6, 
1918;  Col.  James  A.  Irons,  Sept.  i;  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  W.  Meams,  Nov.  i;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  C. 
Hodges,  Jr.,  Jan.  8,  1919. 
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Eighteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Travis,  Tex.,  on  Aug.  21,  1918,  with  the  19th 
and  35th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as 
a  nucleus;  Artlllerv  Brigade  organized  at  Camp 
Stanley,  Tex.,  Una  the  Engineer  Regiment  at 
Camp  Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all 
organizations  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Regular  Army,  Jan.  17- Feb.  14,  19 19. 

Commanding  General:  Brig.  Gen.  G.  H. 
Estes. 

Insignia:  The  figure  "18"  on  a  green  cactus 
plant,  imder  which  is  written,  Noli  me  iangere. 

Nineteenth  Division  (Twilight) ,  organized 
at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  Sept.  i,  19 18,  with  the 
2nd  and  14th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi- 
ments as  a  nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized 
at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  and  later  went  to  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  the  Engineer  Regiment  organized  at 
Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

Commanders:  Col.  W.  C.  Bennett,  Sept.  i, 
1 91 8;  Col.  Armand  I.  Lasseigne,  Sept.  26; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  T.  Simmons,  Oct.  25. 

Insignia:  A  black  triangle  with  white  tips  on 
a  red  circle  on  khaki  ground. 

Twentieth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Sevier,  S.  C,  Aug.  12,  1918,  with  the  48th  and 
50th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a 
nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized  at  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C.  Demobilization  of  all  organiza- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army,  Jan. 
17-Feb.  28,  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  Louis  J.  Van  Schaick, 
Aug.  9,  1918;  Col.  Lawrence  B.  Simonds,  Aug. 
18;  Col.  William  F.  Grote,  Aug.  27;  Brig.  Gen* 
F.  Leroy  Sweetser,  Sept.  30. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS  — 

26  TO  42 

Twenty-sixth  Division  (Yankee),  organized 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  191 7,  from  National 
Guard  of  New  England,  together  with  National 
Army  troops  from  Camp  Devens;  to  France 
(partly  through  English  ports),  Sept.-Oct.; 
established  headquarters  at  Neufchftteau,  Oct. 
31;  into  line  in  Chemin  des  Dames  sector,  Feb. 
6,  1 91 8;  relieved,  March  18;  entered  La  Reine, 
northwest  of  Toul,  March  31 ;  moved  to  area  east 
of  Meaux,  June  28;  marched  to  area  northwest  of 
Chftteau-Thierry  and  took  over  the  Pas  Fini 
sector;  advanced  in  Aisne-Marne  oflFensive  (2nd 
Battle  of  the  Mame),  June  18-25;  marched  to 
vicinity  of  La  Fert6;  moved  to  Ch&tillon  training 
area,  Aug.  1-3;  moved  via  Bar-le-Duc  area  to 
Troyon  sector  where  it  entered  line  in  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  Aug.  25-Sept.  12;  attacked,  Sept.  12; 
consolidated  and  occupied  Troyon  sector,  Sept. 
13-Oct.  7;  moved  as  Army  Reserve  to  vicinity  of 
Verdun;  engaged  in  operations  there,  Oct.  18- 
Nov.  11;  proceeded  to  8th  Training  area;  estab- 
lished h^dquarters  at  Montigny-le-Roi,  Nov.  23. 

Commanders:  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  E.  Traub, 
Oct.  31,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
Nov.  11;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Bamford,  Oct.  24, 
1918. 

Insignia:  A  blue  monogram  "Y  D"  on  a  dia- 
mond of  khaki. 

Twenty-seventh  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C,  in  Sept.  191 7,  with  the 
New  York  National  Guard  as  its  nucleus;  was 
transported  to  France  via  Newport  News,  Va., 
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May-July,  1918;  after  training,  it  entered  the 
line  with  British  units  opposite  Mt.  Kemmel; 
occupied  Dickebush  sector,  Belgiimi,  Aug.  20; 
part  of  front  line  in  attack  on  Vierstaadt  Ridge, 
Aug.  31;  in  action  near  Bony.  Sept.  24-Oct.  i; 
enter^  line  in  the  St.  Soupiet  sector  and  crossed 
Selle  River  in  attack  on  the  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  John  F. 
O'Ryan. 

Insignia:  A  black  circle  with  a  red  border  in 
which  are  the  letters  "N  Y  D"  in  monogram,  sur- 
rounded by  the  stars  of  the  constellation  Orion. 

Twenty-el^ th  Division  (Keystone),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Hancock,  Ga.,  from  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  in  August,  191 7,  and  reorgan- 
ized, Nov.  15;  to  France,  via  Camp  Upton,  April- 
May,  19 1 8;  sifter  training  with  the  British  near 
Nielles  les  BUquin  and  with  the  French  at 
Gonesse,  moved  to  a  sector  near  the  Mame; 
after  some  units  had  seen  action  at  Hill  204  and 
on  the  Mame  front,  the  entire  division  entered 
a  sector  on  the  Ourcq  River,  July  27;  rested  near 
Jaulgonne,  July  3i-.\ug.  6;  engaged  in  line  on 
Vesle  River,  Aug.  7-Sept.  8;  relieved  and  moved 
to  position  south  of  the  Argonne  Forest;  advanced 
in  the  offensive  of  Sept.  26;  relieved,  Oct.  9, 
and  moved  to  area  near  Commercy;  held  a  sec- 
tor near  Thiaucourt,  Oct.  16-Nov.  11. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  C.  M. 
Clement,  to  Dec.  11,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Muir,  Dec.  15,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  William  H. 
Hay,  Oct.  24,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  red  keystone. 

Twenty-ninth  Division,  (Blue  and  Gray), 
organized  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.,  July  1Q17, 
from  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, N.  J.,  Del.,  Md.  and  Va.  (later,  Delaware 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  organized  into 
pioneer  infantry  units);  overseas,  June- July, 
1918;  after  training,  moved  to  Haute  Alsace, 
where  it  occupied  the  centre  sector,  Aug.  10- 
Sept.  23;  further  training  near  Belfort;  assigned 
to  American  First  Army  for  Meuse*- Argonne: 
placed  in  reserve  of  the  17th  French  Corps;  ad- 
vanced in  the  Grand  Montagne  sector,  north  of 
Verdun,  Sept.  26-Oct.  30;  stationed,  after  the 
Armistice,  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains;  returned  to 
the  United  States,  May  19 19. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Morton. 

Insignia:  A  circle  bisected  by  two  half  cir- 
cles, reversed  and  joined  (Korean  symbol  of 
good  luck),  one-half  of  circle  blue,  other  grav. 

Thirtieth  Division  (Old  Hickory),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C,  in  Oct.,  191 7,  from 
old  9th  National  Guard  Division  (Tenn.  and 
North  and  South  Carolina),  augmented  by  selec- 
tive service  men  from  these  states  and  from  Ind.. 
111.,  la.,  Minn,  and  N.  D.;  transferred  overseas. 
May-June,  1918;  in  Belgium  with  the  British; 
took  over  Canal  sector  near  Ypres,  Aug.  17; 
engaged  in  battle  before  Mt.  Kemmel,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  i;  in  reserve  until  Sept.  17;  entered  Beauie- 
voir  sector  with  British,  Sept.  22;  participated  in 
battle  of  Bellicourt,  Sept.  29-30;  advanced  on 
line  near  Montbrehain,  Oct.  4-8;  took  part  in 
battle  of  La  Selle  River,  Oct.  17-20;  the  Artillery*, 
not  present  for  operations  with  the  Division,  was 
active  in  the  Toul  Sector,  St.  Mihiel  offensive. 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  and  the  Woevre  sector. 
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Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  John 
F.  Morrison,  Oct.  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Towns- 
iey,  Nov.  20-Dec.  17;  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. 
Read,  Apr.  27, 19 18;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
Aug.  10. 

Insignia:  On  a  maroon  background  a  mono- 
gram in  blue,  letters  "O"  and  "H"  ("Old  Hick- 
ory," the  nickname  of  Andrew  Jackson),  Roman 
numerals  *'XXX"  on  cross  bar  of  the  H. 

Thirty-first  Division  (Dixie),  organized  at 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  Oct.  i,  191 7,  from  National 
Guard  of  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Fla.  augmented  by 
National  Army  drafts  from  111.  and  Mich.;  trans- 
ferred to  France,  Se^t.-Nov.  1918;  designated 
as  a  replacement  division;  sent  to  Le  Mans  area. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Francis 
J.  Kernan,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  John  L. 
Hayden,  Sept.  18;  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H.  French, 
March  15,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Le  Roy  S.  Lyon, 
May  15. 

Insignia:  The  letters  "DD"  back  to  back,  in 
red  on  a  khaki  shield. 

Thirty-second  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
McArthur, Tex.,  July-Sept.  1917;  National  Guard 
from  Mich.,  and  Wis.;  to  France,  Feb.-March, 
1 91 8  (15  men  lost  when  the  Tuscania  carrying 
the  107th  Sanitary  Train  was  torpedoed,  Feb. 
5);  designated  as  replacement  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Prauthey,  Haute  Mame,  Feb. 
24;  changed  to  a  combat  unit  and  moved  into  a 
sector  in  Alsa,ce;  on  the  Ourcq  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  offensive,  July  30;  advanced,  driving 
enemy  back  north  of  the  Vesle;  northeast  of 
Soissons,  with  the  French,  Aug.  28;  helped  out- 
.  flank  Germans  ofi  Chemin-des-Dames,  captur- 
ing strong  position  on  Juvigny  plateau;  relieved, 
Sept.  2,  and  sent  to  Joinville  for  rest;  to  Meuse- 
Argonne  front,  Sept.  20;  entered  front  line  before 
the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  near  Romagne-sous- 
Montfaucon,  Sept.  30;  continued  attacking  for 
three  weeks;  relieved,  Oct.  20;  entered  line  at 
Dun-sur-Meuse  bridgehead,  Nov.  6;  attacked 
east  of  the  Meuse,  Nov.  10;  part  of  Third  Army; 
occupied  a  sector  in  the  Coblenz  bridgehead; 
returned  to  the  United  States,  May,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  James 
Parker,  Aug.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Haan. 

Insignia:  A  flying  red  arrow  with  a  red  cross 
bar  in  the  middle. 

Thirty-third  Division  (Prairie),  organized 
at  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug.  191 7,  with 
111.  National  Guard  as  a  nucleus;  to  France,  via 
Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  May- June,  1918;  sent  to 
Huppy  area,  near  Abbeville,  then  to  the  entrain- 
ing area;  trained  under  the  British  in,  Amiens 
sector,  participating  in  small  operations;  to  area 
of  the  First  American  Army,  Toul  sector,  Aug. 
23;  in  region  of  Tronville-en-Barrois,  Aug.  26; 
sent  to  Verdun,  Sept.  5;  relieved  the  120th 
French  Division;  pivot  of  the  3rd  American 
Corps  in  Meuse- Argonne,  Sept.  26-Oct.  6;  oper- 
ated with  French  17th  Army  Corps  east  of 'the 
Meuse;  relieved  and  moved  to  Troyon-sur- 
Meuse  sector  on  St.  Mihiel  front;  relieved  79th 
Division,  Oct.  23,  24  and  25;  engaged  in  several 
minor  operations;  established  in  Luxembourg, 
Dec.  iQi8-Apr.  1919;  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  May.  The  Artillery  Brigade  served 
other  divisions  and  the  33rd  Division  was  sup- 
ported by  other  artillery  throughout. 


Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Bell,  Jr.,  Aug.  16,  191 7. 

Insignia:  A  yellow  cross  on  a  black  circle. 

Thirty-fourth  Division  (Sandstorm),  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Cody,  N.  M.,  Oct.  191 7; 
National  Guard  from  Minn.,  la.,  Neb.,  North 
and  South  Dakota;  overseas,  Sept.-Oct.  1918; 
ordered  to  Le  Mans  area;  was  broken  up;  began 
return  to  the  United  States  by  individual  units 
in  December. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  A.  P. 
Blocksom,  Sept.  18,  1917-May  7,  1918;  Maj. 
Gen.  William  R.  Smith,  Sept.  28-Oct.  10;  Maj. 
Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck,  Oct.  17-Nov.  7;  Brig. 
Gen.  John  A.  Johnson,  Nov.  7-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  A  black  oval  encircling  a  red  bovine 
skull. 

Thirty-fifth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Doniphan,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Sept.  191 7;  National 
Guard  of  Mo.  and  Kans.;  to  France  (via  Eng- 
land) Apr  .-May  19 18;  trained  with  the  British 
in  the  £u  and  the  Arches  areas;  into  trenches  in 
the  Vosges  region;  moved  to  St.  Mihiel  sector 
and  acted  as  army  reserve  there;  relieved  a  French 
division  in  Grange  le  Compte  sector;  took  part  in 
Meuse- Argonne  offensive  (in  Vauquois  sector), 
Sept.  26-Oct.  i;  took  over  Sommedieue  sector, 
Oct.  12;  to  training  area  near  Commercy,  Nov.  9. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M. 
Wright,  Aug.  25, 191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  N.  F.  McClure, 
June  15,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  M.  Traub. 

Insignia:  The  Santa  Fe  Cross. 

Thirty-sixth  Division  (Lone  Star  or  Pan- 
ther), organized  at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  Aug.  25- 
Oct.  15,  191 7,  officers  and  men  largely  from 
Tex.  and  Okla.;  to  France  via  Camp  Mills,  L.  I., 
and  Hoboken,  July-Aug.  1918;  Champagne  area, 
Sept.  27;  in  operations  of  the  4th  French  Army, 
advancing  to  Aisne  River,  Oct.  6-28;  rest  area. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  E.  St. 
John  Greble,  and  Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Insignia:  Light  blue  Indian  arrow  head  on  a 
round  khaki  patch  with  a  khaki  ''T." 

Thirty-seventh  Division  (Buckeye),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Aug.- 
^Oct.  191 7,  with  Ohio  National  Guard  as  a  nucleus; 
overseas,  June- July,  191 8;  trained  in  the  Bour- 
mont  area;  in  Vosges  Mountains,  Aug.  4,  for 
training  under  6th  French  Corps;  entered  the 
Argonne  drive  at  Avocourt  Sept.  20;  relieved, 
after  advance  to  Cierges,  Oct.  i;  sent  to  hold 
portion  of  line  in  St.  Mihiel  sector;  moved  to 
Belgiiun,  Oct.  18;  attached  to  French  Army, 
30th  Corps,  Oct.  22;  relieved,  after  advance 
across  the  Escaut  (Scheldt)  River,  Nov.  4-5; 
rested  at  Thielt;  re-entered  lines  along  Escaut 
River  (headquarters,  Syngem)  with  34th  French 
Corps,  Nov.  8;  forced  crossing  of  the  river,  Nov. 
lo-i  I ;  advance  to  Dickele  and  Hindelgem,  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  1 1 .  The  Artillery  never  served  its  own 
division,  but  was  active  with  several  other  uniis. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Treat,  to  Apr.  24,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  S. 
Famsworth,  May  8  until  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Insignia:   A  red  circle  with  a  white  border. 

Thlrty-ei^th  Division  (Cyclone),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  Aug.  191 7;  National 
Guard  from  Ky.,  W.  Va.,  and  Ind.;  arrived  in 
France,  Oct.  19 18,  and  ordered  to  the  Le  Mans 
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area;  broken  up,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December. 

Commanding  Generals:  Mdj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Sage;  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis,; 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Whitney;  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam V.  Judson. 

Insignia:  A  shield,'  the  right  half  blue,  the 
left  half  red,  "CY"  in  monogram,  superimposed. 

Thirty-ninth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  La.,  in  Sept.  191 7;  National  Guard 
from  La.,  Miss.,  and  Ark.;  overseas,  July-Sept. 
1918;  ordered  to  the  St.  Florent  area  (sur  Cher) 
and  designated  as  the  5th  Depot  Division;  in 
training  for  replacement  work;  the  training 
cadres,  transferred  to  St.  Aignan  (ist  Depot 
Division)  Nov.  i ;  skeletonized  Division  returned 
to  United  States,  Dec.  1918-Jan.  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
C.  Hodges. 

Insignia:  A  bull's  eye  on  a  khaki  square,  the 
inner  circle  red;  the  middle  white;  the  outer  one 
black. 

The  Fortieth  Division  (Sunshine),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal.,  Sept.  191 7;  National 
Guard  from  Cal.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Colo.,  Ariz,  and 
N.  M.;  to  France,  Aug.  191 8;  ordered  to  La 
Guerche  (Cher)  as  a  replacement  division;  became 
6th  Depot  Division;  personnel  used  as  replace- 
ments tor  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Freder- 
ick S.  Strong. 

Insignia:  A  golden  sun  on  a  blue  circle. 

The  Forty-first  Division  (Sunset),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Greene,  N.  C,  Sept.  191 7;  National 
Guard  of  Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho  and  Wyo.; 
to  France,  Oct.-Dec.  191 7;  as  ist  Depot  Divi- 
sion, ordered  to  St.  Aignan  training  area;  broken 
up  into  training  cadres  for  replacement  work; 
66th  Artillery  Brigade,  intact,  attached  to  ist 
Corps,  July  i,  19 18,  continued  to  serve  as  Corps 
and  Army  Artillery,  active  in  Mame-Aisne,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter 
Liggett,  Aug.  16,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Jervey, 
Sept.  19,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  George  Le  R.  Irwin, 
Dec.  6;  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Jan.  23; 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Alexander,  Feb.  14;  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Scott,  Aug.  10;  Maj.  Gen.  John 
£.  McMahon,  Oct.  24;  Brig.  Gen.  Eli  Cole, 
Nov.  7. 

Insignia:  Setting  sun  in  gold  on  red  back- 
ground, over  blue  stripe. 

Forty-second  Division  (Rainbow),  organ- 
ized Aug.  191 7,  and  completely  assembled  at 
Camp  Mills,  Sept.  13;  National  Guard  units 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States;  overseas, 
Oct.-Dec.  191 7;  after  several  transfers,  trained 
near  Lun6ville,  serving  in  line  with  French  units, 
beginning  Feb.  16,  1918;  in  Baccarat  sector, 
March  23;  relieved,  June  21,  and  moved  to 
Camp  de  ChAions;  thrown  into  line  as  reserve 
in  sectors  of  Souain  and  Experance;  withdrawn, 
July  18;  took  over  front  of  ist  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
near  £pieds,  July  25;  advanced  until  relieved, 
Aug.  3;  intensive  training  in  Bourmont  area; 
moved  to  St.  Mihiel  salient;  attacked  from  the 
south;  relieved,  Oct.  i;  moved  to  Bois  de  Mont- 
faucon,  Oct.  6,  as  reserve  of  5th  Army  Corps;  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  Oct.  13;  reliev^,  Oct.  31; 

returned,  Nov.  i,  and  advanced  to  the  Meuse  and 
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heights  south  of  Sedan;  part  of  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion (headauarters  at  Anrweiler,  Germany). 

Commanding    Generals:      Maj.     Gen.     Wil- 
liam A.  Mann,  Sept.  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T. 
Menoher,    Dec.    14;    Maj.    (Jen.    Charles    D 
Rhodes,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Insignia:  Rainbow  on  a  field  of  black. 

NATIONAL  ARMY  DIVISIONS— 
76  TO  100 

Seven ty-siztli  Division  (Liberty  Bell),  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  Sept.  191 7; 
men  from  Maine,  N.  H.,  R.  L,  and  Conn.;  trans- 
ferred overseas,  Ju\y,  19 18;  sent  as  a  depot  divi- 
sion to  the  St.  Aignan  area;  broken  up  into  train- 
ing cadres  and  used  for  replacements,  special 
units  sent  forward  as  corps  and  army  troops. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  H.  F. 
Hodges,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Weigel,  Nov.  27;  Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Hodges,  Feb. 
13,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  blue  liberty  bell  on  a  khaki 
square. 

Seventy-seventh  Division  (Metropolitarf), 
organized  at  Camp  Upton,  Aug.  30,  191 7;  officers 
from  New  York  City  and  men  from  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (to  fiU  vacancies 
caused  by  transfers  to  Camp  Greenwood,  others 
came  from  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  and  Northern 
New  York);  overseas,  after  March  28.  191 8; 
trained  with  British  near  St.  Omer  (artillery 
brigade  trained  at  Souges) ;  moved  to  Baccarat 
sector,  June  16  (artillery  brigade  relieved 
French  artillery  there,  July  12);  near  Fismes  in 
Vesle  sector,  Aug.  4;  entered  line,  Aug.  11;. 
attacked  north  of  Vesle  River,  as  part  of  6th 
French  Army,  Aug.  18;  crossed  the  Vesle,  Sept. 
5;  took  place  in  Argonne  trenches,  Sept.  21-25; 
attacked  on  left  of  First  American  Army,  Sept. 
25,  in  Argonne  Forest;  was  relieved  Oct.  15-16 
and  concentrated  east  of  Comay;  returned,  Oct. 
25,  and  continued  attacking  until  Nov.  11,  ad- 
vancing from  St.  Juvin  to  the  Meuse. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Frank- 
lin Bell,  Aug.  18,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  George 
B.  Duncan,  May  18,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  EvanM. 
Johnson,  Aug.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Alexander, 
Aug.  31. 

Insignia:  A  gold  Statue  of  Liberty  on  a  trun- 
cated triangle  of  flag  blue. 

Seventy-eighth  Division  (Lightning),  or- 
ganized Aug.  191 7,  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.  (majority 
of  the  officers  from  New  York  State,  men  from 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Del.);  overseas,  May- June, 
191 8;  infantry  trained  behind  Hazebrouck  front 
in  British  area,  June  17-July  19,  then  east  of 
St.  Pol  until  Aug.  19;  moved  to  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains  area;  moved  to  St.  Mihiel  front,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  10;  relieved  2nd  and  5th  Divisions,  Sept. 
15-16  (artillery  brigade  supporting  90th  Divi- 
sion); occupied  Limey  sector  until  (Dct.  4;  re- 
lieved and  rejoined  by  artillery  brigade;  moved  to 
Argonne  Forest;  relieved  77th  Division,  Oct.  16; 
in  line  until  Nov.  5;  moved  back  (minus  artillery 
brigade  and  ammunition  train),  Nov.  6,  to  west 
of  Varennes,  then  to  Florent,  Les  Islettes,  and 
south  of  St.  Menehould;  entrained  from  Semur 
Training  Area,  Nov.  15. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Chase 
W.  Kennedy,  Aug.  23,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L. 
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Scott,  Dec.  28;  Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Dean,  March 
16,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  McRae,  April  20. 

Insignia:  A  red  semi-circle  with  lightning 
flash  in  white. 

Seven ty-ninth  Division  (Liberty),  organ- 
ized Aug.  191 7,  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.  (most  of 
the  officers  from  Penn.;  earlier  increments  of 
selected  men  from  Penn.,  Md.  and  District  of 
Columbia);  later  increments  from  N.  Y.,  Ohio, 
R.  I.  and  W.  Va.;  transferred  overseas,  July- 
Aug.,  19 18;  trained  in  12th  and  loth  Training 
Areas;  moved  to  Robert-Espagne  area;  in 
Montfaucon  sector,  Sept.  16;  nrst  offensive,  in 
Meuse-Argonne  drive,  advancing  until  Sept.  30, 
when  relieved;  passed  to  command  of  2nd  Colo- 
nial French  Corps;  moved  to  Troyon  sector,  Oct. 
8;  relieved,  Oct.  26,  entered  Grand  Montagne 
sector;  took  part  in  second  phase  of  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  advancing  until  Nov.  11; 
remained  and  took  over  area  from  the  Meuse 
to  Fresnes-en-Woevte  until  Nov.  26;  moved  to 
Souilly  area,  south  of  Verdun,  Dec.  27. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen,  Joseph 
E.  Kuhn,  Aug.  25,  191 7  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  gray  Lorraine  cross  on  a  blue 
shield  outlined  in  gray. 

Eightieth  Division  (Blue  Ridge),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  Aug.  27,  1917;  officers 
from  N.  J.,  Md.  and  Va.;  men  from  Western 
Penn.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.;  overseas,  May- June, 
1918;  moved  into  Third  British  Army  sector 
July  5-.Aug.  18;  after  further  training  moved  to 
Stainville,  Sept.  i,  and  later  to  Trpnvilie  area  as 
reserve  during  St.  Mihiel  operation;  one  infantry 
regiment  and  one  machine  gun  battalion  served 
with  tlie  French;  commencing  Sept.  14,  moved 
into  the  Argonne  and,  Sept.  26-29,  attacked  at 
Bethincourt;  Oct.  4-12,  advanced  near  Ouisy; 
after  relief  and  re-equipment  advanced  from 
the  line  St.  Georges-St.  Juvin,  Nov.  1-6;  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Adelbert 
Cronkhite. 

Insignia:  A  shield  outlined  in  white  on  a 
khaki  background  with  three  blue  mountains 
superimposed. 

Eighty-first  Division  organized  at  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C,  in  Sept.  19T7,  of  National  Army 
drafts  from  N.  C,  B.  C,  and  Fla.;  overseas, 
July-Aug.  19 18;  after  training  moved  to  Vosges 
where  it  held  the  line  (mid.  Aug.-Oct.  19)  as  part 
of  the  33rd  French  Corps;  assigned  to  the  Amer- 
ican First  Army  and  attached  to  the  2nd  Colonial 
Corps  (French)  as  reserve  in  the  Sommedieue 
sector;  relieved  the  35th  DiWsion,  Nov.  6;  Nov. 
9  attacked  German  positions  in  the  Woevre 
plain;  after  Armistice  at  Ch&tillon-sur- Seine; 
returned  to  the  United  States,  May  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Chas. 
H.  Barth,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Maj.  Gen.  Chas.  J. 
Bailey,  Oct.  8,  1917-Nov.  11,  19 18. 

Insignia:  Silhouette  of  a  wildcat  on  khaki 
circle.     Color  of  wildcat  varies. 

Eighty-second  Division  (All- American), 
organized  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  Aug.  25,  191 7; 
majority  of  officers  were  from  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Fla., 
men  from  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Tenn.  Oct.  10,  majority 
of  enlisted  men  transferred  to  other  divisions,  and 
men  from  every  state  in  the  Union  sent  ifrom 
Camps  Devens,  Upton,  Dix,  Meade  and  Lee; 


overseas,  April-May,  19 18;  after  training  entered 
the  Toul  sector  with  a  French  division,  June  17- 
July  18;  occupied  sector  alone,  July  18- Aug.  9; 
took  over  Marbache  sector  astride  the  Moselle, 
Aug.  19-Sept.  21;  transferred  to  Thiaucourt 
area,  entered  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  north 
of  Varennes;  Oct.  6-30;  withdrawn  into  train- 
ing areas;  after  Armistice  stationed  at  Prauthoy; 
returned  to  the  United  States,  April,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Eben 
Swift,  .\\xg.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  William  P. 
Burnham,  May  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Dun- 
can, Oct.  10;  Maj.  Gen.  William  P.  Burnham, 
Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Duncan,  Nov.  7- 
Nov.  II,  1918. 

Insignia:  Letters  "AA"  in  gold  on  circle  of 
blue,  superimposed  on  red  square. 

The  Ei^ty-third  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  Sept.  191 7;  drafted  men 
from  Ohio  and  W.  Va.;  overseas,  June,  19 18;  in 
Le  Mans  area,  broken  up;  artillery  brigade  and 
special  units  sent  forward  as  corps  and  army 
troops;  others,  replacements  for  combat  divi- 
sions.  Returned  to  the  United  States,  Jan.  19 19. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  F. 
F.  Glenn. 

Insignia:  A  black  triangle  on  which  is  golden 
monogram  "O.  H.  I.  O." 

Eighty-fourth  Division  (Lincoln),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  Sept.  191 7;  men  from 
Ind.  and  Ky.;  overseas,  Aug.  1918.  In  the  Le 
Mans  area,  broken  up;  cadres  formed  for  train- 
ing personnel  as  replacements  for  combat  divi- 
sions; returned  to  United  States,  Jan.  19 19. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
bert  E.  Wilder,  Aug.  25;  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  O. 
Hale,  Oct.  6,  191 7  to  Nov.  11,  19 18. 

Insignia:  A  white  disc,  surrounded  by  red 
circle,  on  which  is  "Lincoln  84"  in  blue  and 
an  axe  with  red  head  and  blue  handle. 

Eighty-fifth  Division  (Custer),  organized 
at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  in  Oct.  191 7,  men  from 
Mich.,  and  Wis.;  overseas,  July-Aug.  191 8;  desig- 
nated as  a  Depot  Division;  ordered  to  Pouilly; 
broken  up;  special  units  sent  forward  as  corps 
and  army  troops,  and  the  infantry  used  as 
replacements  to  the  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  Getierals:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  T. 
Dickman,  Aug.  17, 191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Miller, 
Nov.  24;  Maj.  (jen.  James  Parker,  Dec.  13; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Morse,  Feb.  21,  191 8; 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  W.  Kennedy,Feb.  27-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  Khaki  circle  on  which  are  the 
letters  "CD"  in  red. 

Eighty-sixth  Division  (Black  Hawk),  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  Sept.  19^17;  men  from 
111.;  transferred  overseas,  Sept.-Oct'.  1918;  in  the 
Le  Mans  area  broken  up  'and  cadres  formed  for 
training  replacements  for  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
H.  Barry,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  L.  W.  V. 
Kennon,  March  14,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Martin,  April  18- Nov.  11,  19 18. 

Insignia:  A  black  hawk  with  monogram 
"BH"  on  red  shield. 

Eighty-seventh  Division  (Acorn),  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from 
Ark.,  La.,  and  Miss.;  overseas,  A ug.-Sept.  1918; 
turned  over  to  the  Service  of  Supply;  ordered 
to  Pons;  broken  up;  units  placed   on  various 
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work  in  intermediate  section;  cadres  of  the  divi- 
sion returned  to  the  United  States,  Dec.  191 8. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel 
D.  Sturgis,  Aug.  26,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C. 
Van  Vliet,  Nov.  27;  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  D. 
Sturgis,  March  lo-Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:   Brown  acorn  on  green  circle. 

Eighty-eighth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Dodge,  la.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from  N.  D.,  S.  D., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  la.  and  111.;  overseas,  Aug.-Sept. 
1918;  after  training,  Sept.  14,  placed  under  4th 
French  Army;  Sept.  23,  relievea  the  38th  French 
Division  in  centre  sector  (Haute  Alsace) ;  Nov.  2. 
placed  under  4th  American  Corps  and  movea 
to  Lagney  area  as  part  of  2nd  American  Reserve. 
After  Armistice,  stationed  at  Gondrecourt; 
returned  to  United  States,  Jan.  19 19. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
H.  Plummer,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  R. 
N.  Getty,  Nov.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Plum- 
mer, Feb.  19, 1918;  Brig.  Gen.  R.  N.  Getty,  Mar. 
15;  Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Beach,  May  24;  Maj. 
Gen.  William  Weigel,  Sept.  28;  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam D.  Beach,  Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Weigel,  Nov.  7- Nov.  it,  19 18. 

Insignia:  Two  figure  "8's"  crossed  at  right 
ansles 

Eighty-ninth  Division  (Middle  West), 
organized  at  Camp  Funston,  Kan.,  Sept.  191 7; 
men  mainly  from  Kan.,  Mo.,  and  Colo.;  moved 
to  Camp  Mills,  L.I.,Mayi9i8;to  France,  June- 
July,  19 1 8  and  after  training  moved  to  Toul 
front,  Aug.  5;  Sept.  12,  participated  in  St. 
Mihiel  offensive  as  nght  division  of  4th  American 
Corps,  advanced  21  kilometres,  capturing  Beney, 
Essey,  Bouillonville,  Pannes  and  Xammes; 
relieved,  Oct.  7,  sent  to  Recicourt  area  as  part 
of  ist  Army  Reserve;  Oct.  12,  moved  forward  in 
rear  of  32nd  Division  of  sth  American  Corps  in 
Argonne  offensive;  Oct.  20  in  line  along  Sommer- 
ance-Romagne  road;  attacked  Nov.  i-ii;  part 
of  Third  Army  in  Germany;  consigned  area 
bounded  by  Kreise  of  Prum,  Bitburg,  Trier, 
and  Saarburg,  headquarters  at  Kyllburg;  re- 
turned to  United  States,  May  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Aug.  27,  19 1 7;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L. 
Winn,  Nov.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  Wood,  Apr.  12,  1918; 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L.  Winn,  May  24;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  M.  Wright,  Sept.  14;  Maj.  Gen.  Frank 
L.  Winn,  Oct.  24. 

Insignia:  A  black  "W"  in  a  black  circle. 

Ninetieth  Division  (Alamo),  organized 
Aug.  25,  191 7,  at  Camp  Travis,  Tex.;  men  from 
Tex.  and  Okla.;  sent  away  great  numbers  to  fill 
up  Regidar  and  National  Guard  divisions  and 
to  form  army  corps  and  S.  O.  S.  troops;  filled  up 
with  men  from  other  camps;  overseas,  June, 
19 1 8;  majority  went  first  to  England;  after 
training  ia  Prance  took  part  in  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
tion, and  in  Meuse- Argonne;  was  under  fire  from 
Aug.  20- Nov.  II  with  exception  of  7  days;  was 
75  days  without  relief;  after  Armistice  formed 
part  of  Army  of  Occupation,  occupying  the 
Kreise  of  Daun,  Wittlick  and  Bemcastel. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  T. 
Allen. 

Insignia:    Red  monogram,  letters  "T"  "O." 

Ninety-first  Division  (Wild  West),  organ- 
ized at   Camp  Lewis,  Wash,,  Aug.   25,   191 7; 


majority  of  officers  from  Cal.,  Wash.,  and  Ore., 
men  from  Cal.,  Ore.,  Wash.,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nev., 
Mont.,  and  Alaska;  overseas,  June- July  191 8; 
part  of  reserves  in  St.  Mihiel  offensive;  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  Sept.  26-Oct.  6,  advancing 
from  west  of  Avocourt  to  north  of  Gesnes;  Oct. 
19  passed  to  command  of  the  King  of  Belgium; 
Oct.  3 1 -Nov.  II  under  direction  of  French  Army 
in  Belgium  took  part  in  Lys-Scheldt  offensive; 
Nov.  22,  detachment  participated  in  ceremony 
of  entrance  into  City  of  Brussels  of  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium;  after  Armistice,  in  Le  Mans 
area;  returned  to  United  States,  March-April, 
1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Harry 
A.  Greene,  Aug.  25,  191 7;  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
Irons,  Nov.  24;  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Foltz,  Dec. 
23;  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Greene,  March  2,  1918; 
Brig.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Foltz,  June  19;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  H.  Johnston,  Aug.  31-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  A  green  fir  tree. 

Ninety-second  Division  (Buffaloes),  organ- 
ized Oct.  29,  at  Camps  Funston,  Grant,  Dodge, 
Upton,  Meade  and  Dix,  of  officers  and  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States;  transferred  over- 
seas, June  191 8;  after  training.,  went  into  line  at 
St.  Die  in  quiet  Vosges  sector,  Aug.  29-Sept.  20; 
from  Sept.  25-30  in  reserve  of  ist  Army  Corps 
in  Argonne-Meuse  sector;  from  Sept.  24-30, 
368th  Infantry  brigaded  with  nth  Cuirassiers 
imder  command  of  38th  Army  Corps  (French), 
as  liaison  detachments  between  French  and  Amer- 
icans. In  line,  in  Marbache  sector,  Oct.  9-Nov.  15. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
C.  Ballou,  Oct.  30;  Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  McMahon, 
Nov.  23;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Ballou,  Dec.  3; 
Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Erwin,  Jan.  12,  1918;  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  C.  Ballou,  March  12-Nov.  11, 1918. 

Insignia:  A  buffalo  in  black  circle  on  khaki 
patch. 

Ninety- tliird  (colored)  Division,  organized 
at  Camp  Stuart,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  Jan. 
19 1 8,  but  not  to  full  strength,  only  185th  and 
1 86th  Infantry  Brigades  being  formed;  trans- 
ferred overseas,  April  19 18;  broken  up  and  bri- 
gaded with  French;  served  in  different  parts  of  the 
fine;  returned  to  the  United  States,  Feb.  1919. 

Insignia:  French  helmet  in  blue  on  a  black 
disc. 

Ninety-fifth  Division  organization  begun 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  Sept.  1918.  Artiller>' 
brigade  and  ammunition  train  to  be  organized 
at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky . ;  demobilized  in>Decembcr. 

Commanding  General:  Brig.  Gen.  M.  C. 
Smith. 

Ninety-sixth  Division,  organization  begun 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Sept.  19 18,  not  completed; 
at  Armistice,  strength,  imder  3,000  men. 

Command i ngGeneral :  Maj.  Gen.  Guy  Carleton. 

Ninety-seventh  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  M.;  men  mainly  from 
Okla.  and  Minn.  At  Armistice  strength  of 
entire  division  under  9,000  men. 

Commanding  Officers:  Col.  C.  A.  Martin, 
Sept.  26,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Lindsay, 
Oct.  19,  1918. 

Ninety-eighth  and  Ninety-ninth  Divi- 
sions existed  in  name  only. 

Hundredth  Division  was  never  completely 
organized. 
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Aa  Blver,  Germans  reach,  725 

AbbM  Kilinl,  Khedive  of  Egrypt.  382-83 

Abb^Tllle,    Inter-AlUed    Supreme    Council    of 

War  at,   1174 
Abdvl  Kamid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  75,  334-35 
Abdnlla  Kerlm  Pasha,  Turkish  commander.  632 
Aberoom,  German  surrender  at.  973 
Ablaln,  fighting  in,  308 
Ablaln  Cemetery,  fighting  for,  307-08 
Abonkir.  battle-cruiser,  209,  233,  236 
Abyssinia,  as  neutral,  5 
Acadlans,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
Aobi  Baba,  heights  of,  339,  343 
Adalla,  mandate  for.  1338 
Adallan  Coast  Befflon,  promised  to  Italy.  360 
Adamello,  on  the  neights  of,  1175 
Adaxnello  Bidge,  operations  on,  688 
Adamello  sector,  successful  venture  in,  1174 
Ader,  Clement,  and  flying  machines,  249 
Adlffe  Blver,  in  the  Trentino,  361.  590 
Adlge  Valley  and  Biver,  during  Italian  cam- 
paigns,  578,  582,  768 
Adjntant-Oeneral's   Department,   of   A.    E.    F., 

1169 
Administrative   Committee,  of  National   Cath- 
olic War  Council,   1238 
Admiralty,  declares  North  Sea  to  be  military 
area,  262 

in  control  of  movements  of  shipping.  1081 
Adrlanople,  city  and  vilayet.  62,  64.  335 
Adriatic  Sea,  cession  of  islands  in,  1337 

Italian  fleet  in  the.  578,  586 

Italy's  claims  to  territory  on,  1327.  1338 

question  of  Slav  outlet  to,  31 

submarines  in.    239 
Advance  Onard,  Forest  of,  entered,  132 
Aegean,  Austrian  access    to.   31 

cession  of  islands  in,   1338 
Alirlal,  a  house-boat  on  the  Tigris.  626 
Aerial  Combatant  Forces,  of  German  army.  920 
Aeroplane,  above  the  stores  of  Sheikh  Saad,  599 

American  over  German  lines,  1294 

at  Saloniki.  566 

bombing.   256.  9P.1,   922 
Aeroplanes,  armament  of.   257 

development  of.  241,  248 

drop  leaflets  over  Vienna.   929 

estimate  of  number  in  war,  935 

German  raids  in  1918.  933 

in  African  campaign,  968 

in  Italian  offensive,  768,  770 

manufacture  of,  925 

near  Verdun.   439 

one  directs  British  howitzers.  6S8 

raids  on  England,  664 

returning  after  the  day's  work,  267 

to  be  surrendered,  1315 

two  types  of  army  planes,  919 

use  of.  209,   253,   282,  419 

wild-goose   formation,   932 
Aerostation,  meaning  of,   241 
Aerscbot,  outrages  at.  102 

troops   passed   through,    96 
Afghanistan,  propaganda  in,  634 
Afghans,  Russian  propaganda  among,  26 
Africa,  conquest  of  German,  407 

European  colonies  in,  34,  407 

Italy  s  colonial  expansion  in,  355 

map  showing  the  four  areas  of  Allied  and 
German  fighting  in  Africa,  409 

warring  states  of,   5 
Agadlr,  incident  of,  38 
A^agla,  defeat  of,  391 
A^a  Kban,  adhered  to  Great  Britain,  204 
A^ar,  John   O.,  and  Special   War  Activities, 

1239 
A^o.  an  aeroplane,  912 
Agriculture,   establishing  soldiers  in,   1054 

in  Germany.   32 

E,  engagement  at,  396 


AUette  Blver,  dominated  by  Craonne  Plateau. 
1028 

during  August  ofTensive.  1134,  1139 

during  second  battle  of  the  Aisne.   790,   792, 
794,  796-97 

German  positions  south  of,  802,  804 
AUly,  Wood  of,  fighting  in,  304 
Aln  8adr,  Turkish  force  at,  386 
Air,  beginning  of  war  in  the,  241 

Compressed,  in  mortar,  16 

later  developments  of  war  in  the,  911 
Aircraft,  during  the  war,   21 

later  activities  of.  911 

notice  identifying  German,  256 

raids  in  Italy,  1172 
Aircraft  Service,  of  A.  E.  F.,  1166 
Aire    Blver,    valley    of    the,    in    the    Argonne, 

1294-95.  1298.  1300 
Airplanes  I  see  Aeroplanes 
Air-raids,  on  England.  662 
Alr-Servloe,  of  Italy,   585 
Airship,  by  day  and  by  night,  2^0 
Alsne,  battle  of  the.  300,  924 

maps  to  illustrate  second  battle  of  the,  791, 
796 

second  battle  of  the.  790 
Alsne    Blver,    actions    near,    126,    139-41,    796, 
802 

and  the  77th  U.  S.  Division,  1118 

during  August  ofTensive,   1146 

German  offensive  on  the,  1027-28 

heights  of  the.  805,  874,  1134,  1137-40 
Alsne  Valley,  on  French  front,  79U 
Altken,  Major-Oeneral  A.  B.,  in  command  In- 
dian contingent,  967 
Akaba,  Arab  base.  850 

Akaba-Snei  Bonte,  or  Pilgrim's  Road,  384 
Akkar  Knf  Kake,  overflow  of.  762 
Albania,  as  an  independent  state,  357,  712 

Austrians  driven  out  of,  1130 

cession   of.    1338 

gone  over  to  Allies,  380 

Italy's  propaganda  in,  356 

ports  occupied  by  Italy,  587 

refugees  passing  through,  575 

revolts  in,  335 
Albanians,  a  Balkan  people,  64,  77 
Albatros,  aeroplane.  250,  252,  258.  912,  920,  924 
Alberlch   Stellnng,    part   of   Hindenburg   Line, 

1137 
Albert,  Xlnjr  of  the  BeUriuis,  and  August  offen- 
sive, 1140 

decree  on  prices  for  foodstuffs,  878 

defied  Germany.  92 

in  command  of  British  troops,  1278 

portrait  in  group,  996 

state  entry  into  Bruges,  1S09 
Albert,  Dr.  Belnrloh,  loss  of  documents,  426 
Albert,  actions  at.  123.  292 

captured  and  re-captured.   1015,   1267 

during  Somme  battle.  518,  520 
Albert-Arras  Ballway,  German  resistance  along, 

1267 
Albert-Bapanme  Boad,  and  Sorame  battle,  517, 

522,  529,  542,  547-48 
Albert  Plateau,  held  by  French,  142 
Albrecht,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  German  com- 
mander, 109,  116,  142 

portrait,   11S7 
Alcantara,  ship.  475 
Alcedo,  converted  yacht,  1070 
Alderson,  Klentenant-Oeneral  B.  A*  B.,  com- 
mander Canadian  forces,  195 

with  staff,  portrait,  1187 
Aleppo,  German  divisions  at,  766 

TurKish  headquarters,  841,  852 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  armies  of,   2 

territory  of,  60 
Alexander  ZX,  Tsar  of  Russia.  352.  354 
Alexander,  Prince,  addressing  officers  of  the 
army,  175 
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Al«zaBder,  Orown  Frlno«,  takes  command.  572 

nominated  as  kins.  713 
AlezaBfler,  king  or  Greece,  portrait  in  group, 
709 

AlezaBd«r  of  B%tUia.'h%vg,  FrlBO«,  as  ruler  of 
Bulgaria.  68-70 

Alexander  Park,  in  Sofia,  71 

Alezlef,  Oeneral,  chief  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  330.  642 
and  Russian  Revolution,  690.  692,  717 

Alfleri,  Italian  minister  of  war,  777-78 

Alfonso,    king    of    Spain,    and    Austria-Hun- 
gary's  peace  hopes,  867 

AlgeclraSt  Conference  at,  36,  356 

Algerians,  in  2nd  battle  of  Ypres.  285 

Algiers,  Colonial  troops  from,  ISl 

Algonqnlns,   Indians  with   Expeditionary 
n'orces,   205 

All  Dinar,  a  sultan  of  Darfur,  830 

All  Bl  Gherbl.  cavalry  at,  404 

AU  Fnad  Fasha,  deported  Zionists.   841 

Allard-lMeiis,  Jean,  death  of,   507 

AUemant,  carried,  802 

AUenby,  General  Sir  Bdmnnd  K.  X.,  cavalry 
division  of.   121.   149 
entering  Jerusalem  by  JafTa  Gate,   8^4 
full  extent  of  conquests,  map,  851 
goes    to    the    East    and    Palestine,    824,    828. 

833 
in  France,  514,  808 
portrait,    850 

AUensteln,  action  at.  158,  160 

Allied  Armies  of  Oooupatlon,  advance  of,  1316 

Allied  Baiaar  of  Vew  York,  for  Belgian  relief, 
889 

Allied  Board  of  Strategy,  formation  of.   500 

Allied   Maritime    Transport    ConnoU,    function 
of.    1084 

Allies,  forces  of.  5 

Allies'  Angast  Offensive,  area  of  southern  half 
of,  map,  US.') 

AU-Xusslan  Union  of  Mnnlclpalltles,  for  war- 
work.  685 

Alpenkorps,  Bavarian,  on  Italian  front,   774 

Alplnl,   Italian   mounted    troops.    S63,   364,    578. 
580-84,  588,  592.  767,  782,  1175-76 

Alps,  warfare  In  the,   S6S 

Alsaoe,  campaigns  in.   112,  228,  300,  306,   418 
see  also  Alsace-Lorraine 

Alsaoe-Korralne,  ceded  to  France,  1330 
crownland  of,  24,  28,  44 
occupied  by  French,  1316 
rival  territorial  claims  in,  868 
to  be   evacuated,  and  railways  abandoned, 
1314-15 

Altar  of  Uberty,   war-loan   activities   about, 
1221 

Altklrch,  capture  of,  114 

Altvater,  Admiral,   at  Brest-Li tovsk.   982 

Amade,  General  d',  in  command  French  Corps, 
341 

Amajlla,  bridge  at,  174 

Amanoe,   Plateau   d',   Germans   get   foothold 
on,   132 

Amara,  British  objective.  396-97 

Ambnlanoe-oonvoy,  Cossack,  331 

Amerloa,  increasing  importance,  in  Italy,  1174 

Amerloa,  ship,  /077 

Amerloan  Banghters  of  the  Bevolntlon,  relief 
fund,  889 

Amerloan  Bzpedltlonary  Poroe,  in  France,  1101 
started,   750 
Y.   M.   C.   A.    with.   1249 

see  also  Americans.  First  American  Army,      ' 
United  States,  U.    S.   Army,   U.    S.   Army 
Divisions,  etc. 

Amerloan   Independenoe   Vnlon,   organization 
of,   425 

Amerloan  Ubrary  Assoolatlon,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
1257,   1261 
war-libraries  of.  1224,  1231 

American  Mine-force,  in  the  North  Sea,  1086 

Amerloan  Peaceful  Bmbargo  Society,  the  or- 
ganization of.  277,  425 

American  Belief  Committee,  work  of,  880 

Amerloan   Social   Hygiene   Association,   war- 
work  of,   1233 

Amerloan  Tmth  Society,  an  organization,  277, 
425 

Americans,  and  the  C.  R.  B.,  877,  894,  899,  901 
at  Chftteau-Thierry,  1039,  1114 
cleaning  up  French  village,  llOS 
during  August  offensive,    1135.   1139 
^•^ring  last  northern  offensive,  1264 
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Americans,  fight  with  British  and  Australians, 

1274 

graves    of    the    first   Americans    killed    in 

France,  7^9 
In  Belgium,  879 
in  Belleau  Wood,  1032,  1112 
in  France.  1101,  1161 

in  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne,  1287 
naval  forces  in  European  waters,  1067 
on  leave,  Aix  les  Bains,  1257 
organization    of   infantry   combat    dlvisioii, 

853 

regiment  in  last  Italian  offensive,  1179-81. 
1181 

soldiers  preparing  lumber,  Bordeaux,  1J6S 

troops  and  mascot  in  Lorraine,  1108 

under  Carey  in  last  German  offensive,  1016. 
1274 

see    also    First    American    Army,    United 
States,     United     States     Army,     United 
States    Army     Divisions,     Young    Men's 
Christian  Association,  etc. 
Amiens,  airplanes  in,  916 

battle  of,   1133,  1204,  1263 

British  base  at,   1160 

German  objective,  123,  125,  1016.  1022 
Amlens-Oambral  Boad,  and  Cambrai  battle,  823 
Amiens  Cathedral,  chancel,  1265 
Amman,  raided,  and  captured,  850-51 
Ammunition,  expenditure  of,  10 

loading  up  at  the  front,  120^ 
Ammnnltlon-traln,    Canadian,    going,   to    the 
front,  1161 

organization  of,  860 
Amsterdam,  royal  palace  in,  261 

view  in,  i61 
Anafarta  Heights,  BHtish  objective,  348-49 
Anatolia,  remains  to  Turkey,  1838 
Anoona,  raided,  586 
Anoona,  steamship,  239,   418 
Ancre,  advance  near,  map,  809 

attacks  near,   805 

during  last  offensive,  1267 

during    Somme   battle,    511,    517,    620,    629, 
551-53 

Germans  stopped  at,   1015 
Andennes,  massacre  of,   100 
AndemaclL,  recreation  centre  at,  1266 
Andes,  armed  merchantman,  475 
Andrassy,  Connt,  Austrian  Prime-Minister.  354 
Angell,  ITorman,  influence  of,  646 
Angerapp  Biver,  German  position  at,  820 
Angers,  school  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 
Anglo-Persian   Oil   Company,  guard    sent    to 

protect  pipe-line,  396 
Angola,  Portuguese  colony,   414 
Annonay,  experiment  of,  242 
Annnnslo,    Crabrlele    d',    adventure   at    Flume, 
1338 

aviator,  929 

influence  of,  360 
Ansaldo  Works,  for  artillery,  589.  1172 
Anselme,  Oeneral  d',  on  Balkan  front,  1125 
Anthoine,   Oeneral,    French   commander,    794. 

796     818-19 
Anti-snbmarlne  craft,  use  of,  1076-78 
Antwerp,  A.  E.  F.  base  at,  1161 

Belgian  captives  taken  in,  lOS 

clearing   harbor  of,    1001 

fall  of,   143 

fortress  of,  91.  95-97 

refugees'  discarded  possessions,  lOS 

refugees  from,   993 

re-occupied  by  Belgians,  1316 

ruins  in,  993 
Ansae,  on  guard,  a  silhouette,   1010 
Ansae  Cove,  final   view  from  H.   M.   S.    Corn- 
wallis,   3i9 

movements  at,    339,    348  *  ^  «        o** 

Ansae  Mounted  IMvlsloau  in  Desert  Corps,  833 
Ansacs.    Australian    and    New    Zealand    Army 
Corps,  186.  197.  344.  384.  419 

at  Messines,  816 

eng-agements  in  France,  514.  5Z» 

In  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 

in  Somme  battle,  529 

work  for   war  loans,   1221     ^    .  ..  ^,_- 

Aosta,  Duchess  of,  in  Italian  Red  Cross,  1184 

Aosta.^i>nke^of,  Italian  commander,  692,  594. 
770-72,  1175 
portrait,  ii77 
Apla>  occupied,  198.  223 
Appam,  ship,  475 
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Appomftttoac,  troops  surrendered  at,  4 
Apr«moBt,  French  objective,  804 
Arabl«t  an  autonomous  state,  1338 

Holy  Places  preserved,   204 
AraMo,  steamship,  275.  418 
Arabs.  Beni  Taruf,  396 

In  African  campaign,  964,  966 

In  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  396,  762,  846 

rebelled  against  Italy,  391 
AroaohoB,  naval  aviation  base  at,  1090 
ATohanyi,  Xonnt,  Bulgarians  entrenched  on, 

662 
ArohWahopg,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the 
war,  1285 

who  served  in  National  War  Council,  1238 
Arohibald.  JaauMi  J.  P.,  arrest  of,  426 
*' ArohiM,*'  exploding  around  aeroplanes,  9£8 
Arobipidago  BItIsIob,  formation  of,   572 
AroliykMi,  flying  dove  of,  242 
ArdMan,  Turks  at,  395 
Ardennes  Begloii,  Allied  attack  on,  1027 
Ardltl,  and  Italy's  stand,  782,  1174 
Arwthnsa,  vessel,  220 
ArgsntlBa,  loans  of,  262 

remains  neutral,  5,  744 
Axgonns,  and  German  line  of  defense,  1138-39, 
1142,  1147 

campaign  in  the.  300-02 

Franco-American  operations  on  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  front,  1287,  1293 

map   showing   the   advance   in    the   Meuse- 
Arcronne    1239 

map  to  illustrate  1915  fighting  in  the.  SlO 

position  of,  139 
AMronn*  7or«flt,  heavily  fortified  and  wired, 
1294    1297 

movement  of  artillery  through,  451 
Argtuit  H.  M.  S.  aeroplane-carrier,  109 ^ 
Ariadne,  cruiser.  906 
Aries!  see  Battering-ram 
Arltotifl,  occupied,  415 
Arkansas,  battleship,  1088 

ArlandsSf  llaraiiis  d',  ascended  in  balloon.  242 
Arlsux,  taken  by  Canadians,  1198 
Armament-plant,  French.  29 
Armaments,  League  plans  for  reduction  of, 
1328 

limitation  of.  733 

U.  S.  reservation  concerning,  1336 
Armenia,  new  state  erected,   1338,  1340 

Russian  campaign  in,  631 
Armenians,  massacred.  406,  419 

refugees  in  Palestine.  8iS 
Armentiires,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 

attack  in  vicinity  of,  1019 

Germans  evacuate,  1278 

occupied,    149 

on  British  front,  819 
Armeun,  British  reach.  824 
Armies,  of  Great  War,  5 
Armies  of  Ooonpation,  Germany  to  pay  costs 

of.  1315 
Armistios,  before  and  after,  map.  1319 

requested  by  Germany,  1146.  1279.  1310 

signinpr  the,  1314 
Armor,  for  the  body:   see   Body-Armor 
Armory,  of  British  Bombing  Squadron,  921 
Army-Maehlna,    organization     of    American, 

1151 
Army  Madioal  Bervioe.  in  Italy,  1184 
Army  Vnrsa  Corps,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Army  Ordnance,  service  of,  1166 
Amlm,  Osneral  Sizt  von,  German  commander, 

814 
Aroostook,  mine-planter,  1086 
Arras,  attacks  on  and  near,  874,  1017,  1135 

battle  of.  1268 

blow  near,  1135 

Canadians  at.  1207 

German    objective,    141,    149,    151,    291-92. 
300,  308 

northeast  and  southeast  of,  map,  806 

on     British    front,     787-88,     790,    794,     797. 
805-06,   808,   819 

Petite  Place,  before  and  after  bombardment, 
127 

taken  over  by  British,  513,  518 
Arras-Bapaums  Boad,  Germans  behind.  1268 
Arras-CamlMrai  Boad,  British  astride,  1271 
Arras  Cathedral,  in  ruins.  810 
Arras  OffanslTe,  aircraft  in,  922 
Araiero,  retaken,   591 

Article  JC,  the  heart  of  the  Covenant,  1327 
Artillsry,  Bulgarian,  In  Macedonia,  1228 
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Artillery,  camouflaged  German,  J^SS 

Canadian,  in  action,  painting.  544 

Canadian   column   of,   1206 

dragged  up  Serbian  mountains,  567 

French,  moving  forward,    1133 

in  1st  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  1105 

Italian,  on   the   Austro-Italian  front,   577 

railroad  equipment  for.  3 

repair-shop  at  Mehun,   116Jk 

rounds  fired  by,  10 

see  also  Ammunition,  Guns,  Howitzers,  Mor- 
tars,   Shells,    etc. 
Artillery  Camp,  British,   in   France.   299 
Artillery  Begiment,  German,  on  the  march,  6i] 
Artillery  Train,  French.   79U 
Artois,  French  operations,   1915.  near  Lens  in, 

map.  307 
Artois   Attack,   British   and    French    gains    in, 

map,  303 
Art-treasures,   protection   of  Italian,    1185 
Amsha,  advance  to.  969 

Ars,   General  von,   Austrian   commander,    1307 
"Ash-cans:"  see  Depth-Charge 
Asia,  warring  states  of,  5 
Asiago,  captured  by  Italy.  1180 

retaken,  591,  780 
Asiago  Plateau,  and  Its  defense,  768,  780-81 

Austrian  objective,    1175-76 
Asia  Minor,  disposal  of  Turkish  possessions  in, 

1338 
AsoQith,  Mr.,  British  Prime  Minister,  646.  648, 
651,  658,  744 

in    Joint  War  Council.   500 
Asqnith  GoTernment,  in  Great  Britain,  290,  650 
Assembly,  organ  of  the  League.  1327 
AsssTiUers,  village  in  Picardy.  511.  521-22 
Assistanca  aux  D<pOts  d'Aolopto,  etc..  French 

society,   1509 
Association  das  Dames  Franoaises,  Red  Cross 

Society,  508 
Astra,  type  of  airship,   247 
Atakpame,  wireless  station  at.  407 
Athens,  and  Venizelist  Revolution,  707,  710-11 

as  seen  from  the  Acropolis.  65,  70S 
Athletics,  in  the  army,  1232,  1256 
Atrebates,  Gallic  tribe,   127 
Atrocities,   Austrian.    184 

German,  98.  126 

Russian.  170 
Attack,  battle-cruiser.  220 
Attawinah,  Turkish  rear-guard  at.  838 
Atterbnry,  W.  W.,  director  of  American  trans- 
portation in  France.  1104.  1163 
Attigny.  Germans  driven  from.   1150 
AttUa,  Hun  leader.  315 
Auberive,  flanking  French  attack.  312 
AnberiTe-snr-Siiippe,  and  Gouraud's  offensive, 

1141 
Anbers,  capture  of,  149 
Anbers  Bidge,  Canadian  objective,   1194 

fighting  on.  282,  284 
Anf    Wiedersehen,    German    soldier    and    wo- 
man. 938 
AnlTenbarg,    von,    in     command    of    Austrian 

army.  164 
Angnst  offensive,  map  of  the  last  stages,  11^9 
Angnsta,    empress    of    Germany,    portrait,    in 

Jerusalem.    139 
AngnstOTO,  battles  of,  162.  163 
Annalla  Biver,  crossed,  1284 
Anrora,  battle-cruiser,  219.  697 
Ans,  occupied,  415 
Australia,  contribution   to  Belgian  relief,   886 

Labor  Party,   197 

navy.  196 

participates  in  war.  185,  196 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  of,  1246 
Australia,  battle-cruiser,  196,  223 
Australian  and  Vew  Bealand  DiTision,  at  Gal- 
lipoll,    340,    343-44 

see  also  Anzacs 
Australian  Corps,  during  last  northern  offen- 
sive. 1263 

tanks  of  the.  1035 
Australian  rirst  Division,  in  German  offensive, 

1020 
Australian  Imperial  Force,  the  1st.  196 
Australian  Ugkt  Horse,  actions  of,  832.  836 

entering  Damascus,  Hk8 
AustrUian  Mounted  Division,  in  Desert  Corps, 

Australians,  at  Bullecourt,  812 
going  to  the  front  in  motor-lorries,  197 
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AnstrallMis,  in  camp  in  Egypt,  8f  7 

in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  833,  851 

on  the  line  of  fire,  829 
Austria,  new  state  erected,  1340 
Anatria-Kiuigary,  aircraft  of,  248.  252 

and  Balkans,  61,  70.  73,  77 

and  Bels^ian  neutrality,  24,  89 

and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  76,  79,  866 

and  Bulgaria,  352.  704 

and  Italy,  352,  354-56,  358,  578 

and  Rumania,  365,  613,  617 

and  Russia,   155-56.  163,  352 

and  the  Dual  Alliance,  354 

and  the  League,  352 

army  of,  after  treaty,  1337 

at  the  close  of  1914,  225 

at  the  close  of  1915,  317 

defeated  by  Germany,  24 

diplomatic  relations  with  U.  S.  severed,  744 

fails  to  conquer  Serbia,  171 

first  attacks  on  Serbia,  17 S 

in  Seven  Years  War,  3 

in  Triple  Alliance,   26 

infantryman  climbing  with  rope,  588 

Lands turm  fiddling  before  firing,  720 

mistreatment  of  Serbian  civilians,  575 

ofTensive  on  Italian  front.  1175 

races  in,  24,  28,  47  (map),  84   (map),  177 

retreat  from  Piave,  1178 

secret  Peace  negotiations  of,  867 

submarines  of,  232 

surrenders,  1314 

terms  of  treaty  with,  1337 

tottering  empire  of,  45 

troops  in  the  Carpathians,  607 

ultimatum  to  Serbia,  78-81,  84-85 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1247,  1258 
Awrtrlaiui,  destroyed  by  avalanche,  S6S 

in  Galician  trenches,  sn 

in  United  States,   225 

prisoners  released  in  Russia,  987 
Aiuitro-Pnuislan   War,   Austria   and    Germany 

after,   352 
Auatro-SwUiB  Frontier,  guards  on,  267 
Autm.,  A.  E.  F.  school  at,  1106 
Aavergne,  hospitals  in,   1103 
AujdUaries,  work  of,  470 
Auxiliary  Senrice  Bill,  in  Germany,  943 
Aiisia,  attacks  on,  774 
Avelliao  Brigade,  losses  of,  768 
"ATenne  of  the  Alliee,"  Fifth   Avenue,    New 

York,    1221,    1222 
ATereecn,  General,  a  Rumanian,  573 
Averoff,  cruiser,   710 
Aviation,  meaning  of,  241 

see ^ also  Aeroplanes,  Aircraft 
Aviation  Camps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1250 
Aviation    Servioe,    self-contained    units    In    a 

train.  251 
Avlona,  Italian  base,  572 
Avooonrt,  and  the  Argonne,  1294 

near  Verdun.  457 
Avooonrt  Wood,  fighting  for,  456,  802 
Avre  Valley,  French  in,  1133 
Awards,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  1260 

won  by  Canadians,  1210 
Ayeeha,  schooner,  215 
Aylmer,   V.  C,  Major-Oeneral  F.  J.,  and   the 

relief  of  Kut,  404,   624 
Asairbijan  Provinoe,  in  Persia,  405 
Asak  afeni,  on  Turkish  fiank.  632 
AsiBiyeh,  on  the  Tigris,  401-02,  756,  761 


Babington,    Uent.-CNneral   J.    K^    and    Piave 

Islands,  1180 
Babonnekl,  ex-ComitadJii,  562 
Babnna  Pass,  Allied  objective.  1122,  1127-28 

fighting  for  the.  374,  376,  561-62 
Baoon,    Vice-Admiral    B.    X.    8.,    and    Dover 
Patrol,  472 
portrait.  471 
Baden,  Chrand-dnoheee  of,  portrait  in  Red  Cross 

Group,  94s 
Baden,  bombarded,  927 
Baden  Xegiment,  17th  defeated.  308 
Badoglio,   Major-Oeneral,    Italian    commander, 

592,   767,   769,   778 
BadoffUo  Boad,  building  the.  768 
Badonvlller,  Chasseurs  Alpins  at,  298 
company  of  42nd  U.  S.  Division  attacked  near, 

1109 
daylight  trench-raid  near,  1111 
Bagamoyo,  coast  cleared  to,  970 


African  natives,  967 
Bagatelle,  hunting  lodge,  310 
Bagdad.  British  objective,  382,  39S,  S97,  400-01. 

419,   636,  728 

British  troops  enter,  759 

capture  of,  753,  836,  876 
Baggage  Colnmn,  in  Macedonia,  571 
Baffni,  taken,  768 
Banria,  captured,  764 
Baibvzt,  Turkish  retreat  upon,  632,  634 
BaiUff  Wood,  battling  in.  522 
Baillenl,  captured,   1022 

Germans  driven  from,  149 

on  British  front,  810 
Baillond,  General,  and  Saloniki  Campaign,   5r»o 
Bainaisaa   Flatean,    and    Italian    campaigns, 

579-80,  596.  767,  769 
Baker,  Vewton  B.,  appointed  Secretary  of  'War. 
429 

in  France,  1110,  1292 

portrait.  7SS 
Bakn.  Turkish  objective,  405 
Baknba,  capture  of,  764 
Balance  of  Power,  in  Europe,  87 
Balbek,  fell.  852 

Baldwin  locomotive  Works,  fire  in,  425 
Balf onr,  Artkvr  J.,  and  British  Admiralty,  4  71. 
651,  657 

declaration  about  Palestine.  845 

in  Joint  War  Council.   500 

visits  United  States.  744 
Balfonrier,  French  commander.  447 
Balkan    Front,    where    the    Allied    Armies    de- 
feated the  Central  Powers,  map.   1124 
Balkan  J^eagne,  brought  about.  702 
Balkan  Problem  1  see  Balkans,  the  turbulent 
Balkan  Wars,  aeroplanes  in,  263 

and  their  effects,  76,  335,   357 
Balkans,  after  Russo-Turkish  War,   352 

collapse  of  the  Balkan  Front,   1119 

diplomacy  in  the,  699,  704 

maps  of  the,  62'6S,  367 

politics  and,  24,  31 

propaganda  in  the,  356 

support  of,  sought,  365 

the  turbulent,  59 
Ball,  Captain  Albert,  portrait,  916 
Ballah,  ship  near,  386 

Ballantyne,  O.  O.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Balloon,   development  of,   242 

French  captive,  245 

military,  917 

observation,   attached   to  U.   S.   S.   Oklahonia, 
1066 

truck  for  winding  cables  of,  245 

use  of,  21,  220,  224 
Balloon-apron,  atrial  defense.  931 
Baltic,  naval  work  in  the,  224 

submarines  in,  238 
Baltimore,  mine-planter,  1086 
Baltimore,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation-port,  1108 
Balnohistan,  propaganda  in,  634 
Ban,  or  Beeerve,  of  Serbia.  172 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  cession  of.  1337 

negotiations  regarding,   616 

Rumanians  in,  613 
Band,  British,  playing  the  Russians  ashore  at 

Saloniki,   564 
Banking-Service,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1253 
Bantheville,  taken,  1303 
Bantry  Bay,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Banyo,  taken,  410 
Bapanme,  action  at,  123,  142 

Allied  objective,  516-17,  622,  547-48,  787,  874 

battle  of,  1135,  1267 

entered  by  British,  806.  808 

ruins  in,  807 

terrain  of  the  fighting  for,  map,  1267 
Bapanme-Cambrai  Boad,  gains  north  of,  SOS 
Bapanme  Boad,  and  Cambral  battle.   824 
Baptist  Clergymen,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..   1259 
Baratov,  General,  Russian  commander,  631.  764 
Barbed- Wire,  construction  in  Poland.   72i 

for  detention  camps,  726 

German   mills  for,  ^97 
Barber,  German,  at  work,   10S2 
Barbntsov,  attack  at,  721 
Bardo,  Treaty  of,  efTects  of,  354 
r4,  captured,  410 
rges,  of  the  C.  R.  B.,  877,  891 

^fiam,  battleship,  477,  481,  487 

Barker,  Uent.-Colonel  W.  8.,  in  charge   over- 
seas work,  1233  ^ 

BarlewE,  French  objective,  516,  522,  537,  o44 
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Bar— Bet 

BftmM,  Ctoonr*  v.,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658, 

666 
Barr4«,  Nationalist  leader,  496,  498 
Barrett,  &ieat.-aeBeral  Sir  Arthur,  in  command 

In  Mesopotamia,  393 
Barricades,  across  a  main  street,  68S 
Barrloonrt,  taken,  1303 
Baruoh,  Bernard  M.,  in  Advisory  Commission, 

748 
Barusiif  Anralio,  first  man  to  enter  Gorisia,  597 
Basra,  map  of  region  around,  397 
port  of  Bagdad,  39,   228,  382,  393.  396-97,  404 
vilayet  of,  636 
Baaaano,  Austrian  objective,  1172,  1176    . 
Basaeiuiff  American  port  at,  1103,  1160 
Basso,  Osaeral,  in  Italy,  11  SO 
Bathlsmont,  first  American  soldiers  buried  at, 

749 
Bath-Train,  part  of  a  German,  87i 
BatooU,  Von,  and  Germany's  food,  952 
BatOT,  on  Russian  line.  721  ^     ^«^ 

Battalion   of   Bsath,    portrait   groups   of,    689i 

69S,  698  ,      ^     ^  ^w 

Battsnbsrg,  Jbonls,  Frlnoe  of,  1st  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.   212  ^  ,o 

Batterbur-ram,  in  Roman  warfare.  18 

BatteryO.  V.  8.  6th  Artlllsry,  fired  first  shot, 
1108 

Battle-line,  July  15.  1918.  map,  1115 

Bauer,  offered  a  submarine,  230 

Baval,  English  at^20       ^  „  ^*    ^*^ 

Bavaria,  Crown  Prince  of:  see  Rupprecht,  etc. 

Bavaria,  and  Prussian  food  regulations,  955 
Republic  proclaimed.  1322 

Bayano,  ship,  238 

Bayard-Clement,  type  of  dirigible.  247 

Bayem    Stellnng,    part    of    Hindenburg    Line, 
1137  _,  ^      ^ 

Baylyt  Admiral  Sir  l^ewls,   commands   Amer- 
ican Naval  forces  at  Queenstown.  1075 

Bayonet,  fixing.  550 
practice,  at  Camp  Wheeler,  857 
use  of,   19,  40 

Bayonvllle,  taken.  1303  ^    «  „ 

Basanconrt-Challerange-Aprsmont    Ballway, 
behind  German  front.  312,  316 

Basentln-le-Orand,  and   Somme  battle,   525-27, 

Basentln-le-Petlt,    and    Somme    battle,    625-28, 

Beach  ▼,  view  from  the  Collier,  River  Clyde, 

Beacons,  for  laircraf t.  248 

Bean-fleid,  at  Camp  Dix,  861  ,       ^ 

Beatty,  Vloe-Admlral  Sir  David,  at  battle  of 
Jutland,  476  

meets  Rear-Admiral  Meurer,   1318 

naval  commander,  208,  219.  470 

portrait,  1096 
Beaucourt,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  553-55,  55 1 
Beanconrt-Beanmont-Kamel    Boad     fighting 

along,   554  ^^, 

Bsanmont,  American  objective,  1304 

near  Verdun,  436,  444,  447-48 
Beaumont  Hamel,  mine  exploded  at,  520,  534 

taking,  553-55,  557 
Beansejonr,  during  Champagne  attack,  312 
Beaverbrook,    ^ord,    and    British    propaganda, 

667 
Bechnanaland,  troops  from,  414 
Becqnlncourt,  and  Somme  battle,  520-21 
Bedonlns,  In  the  desert,  S87 

raids  of,  386-87 
Beef,  exports  of,  1216 
Beersheba,  British  objective,  836,  876 
Belt-Alessa.  line  of,  628 
Belt-Kannn,  Turkish  rear-guard  in,  838 
Belt-Jlhrln,  Turkish  position  at,  840 
Beles  Bangs,  Bulgarian  entrenchments  on,  1125 
Bslfort,  fortress  of,  91.  123,  300,  304 
Belgian  Congo,  borders   on   German  East  Af- 
rica, 963 
Belgian  Kiddles,  l^td.,  relief  organization,  889 
Belgians,  fleeing,  990 

held  line  of  the  Yser,  149,  150.  285 

in  conquest  of  German  Africa,  408 

in  East  Africa  campaign,  973 

in  Flanders  attack,  1272 

soldiers  in  a  wrecked  village,  90S 
Belgium,  aircraft  of,  252 

Army  of  Occupation,   1316 

at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

captives  taken  in  Antwerp,  lOS 

capture  of  army,  97 
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Belgium,  crime  against,  91 

defense  preparations,  79 

districts  ceaed  to,  1330 

German  government  of  occupation  in.  106 

government  removes  to  Le  Havre,  879 

inundations  of,   151 

K.   of  C.   in,   1242 

native  troops  in  army,  96S 

neutrality  guaranteed  and  violated,  24,  89,  91 

panorama  of  country  between  Li^ge  and  Na- 
mur,  VJ^'OS 

position  of  army,  map,  150 

Red  Cross  work  in,  1228 

reorganised  army,  293,  IHS 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1825 

restoration  required,  867 

shipping  of.  470 

sorties  of  army.  143 

to    be    evacuated,    and    railways    abandoned, 
1314-15 

under  the  German  yoke,  989 

war-food  for,  108 

work  of  C.  R.  B.  in,  877,  894 

T.  M.  C.  A.  assists.  1258 
Belgrade,  capital  of  Serbia,  172,  181-82 

destruction  of  royal,  iBl 

Serbians  re-enter,  1131 

shelled  and  taken.  369-70 

view  of,  171 
Bslknap,  Captain  B.  B.,  in  command  mining 

squadron.  1086 
Bellsau  Wood,  attack  of  Americans,  1032,  1112 
BsllSTllle,  fortress  of.  461-62 
BslleylUe-on-the-Menss,  distant  view  of,  ^6S 
BsUswaarde  l^aks,  and  gas,  289 
Bellswarde  Bldge,  captured.  820 
Bslllcourt  Tunnel,  Americans  pass,  1276 
Bell-Zrylng,  funeral  of.  1210 
Belloy-en-8antsrre,  and  Somme  battle.   521-22 
BsU-Statlon,    among    Montenegrin    Mountains, 

i79 
''Bellnms,"  Mesopotamian  boats,   396,  398 
BsUuno,  Italian  advance  on.  1180 
Below,  rrlts  von,  and  Nivelle's  attack,  794 
Below,  General  Otto  von,  Teutonic  commander, 

518,  774,  780,  814 
Belval,  occupied,  1304 
Bench  Mark  Post,  Turkish  objective,  388 
Benedict  KV,  Pope,  Peace  note  of,  868 
Bentt-MercK,  a  gun,  15 
Bengal,    nationalist    movement    in,    202 
Bennett,  B.  B^  Canadian  Conservative,  1059 
Bens,  engine  for  aeroplanes,  920 
Berdan,  a  rifle.  172 
Berea,  a  Vlach  city,  63 
Berehaven,  naval  base,  1080.  1088 
Beresford,  Commander  J.  A.,  on  the  Pacific.  223 
Bsresford,  JtortL  Charles,  warnings  of  German 

menace.  646 
Berlin,   conference   concerning   Belgian   relief. 
884 

German  peace  conferences  in,  1310,  1314 

greeting  to  returned  German  troops,  1S09 

palace  in,  £5,  937 

People's  Government  in,  1322 

pre-war  importance  of,  227 

soldiers  on   guard  over  stores,   951 
Berlin,  Congress  of,  efTects  of,  58.  79.  352,  356 
Berlin,  Treaty  of,  and  Montenegro,  179 

effects  of,  68 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  Ballway,   projected.   38,   85, 

334 
Bemafay  Wood,  taken.  522 

Bernard,    of   Sase-Melnlngen,   Prince,    at    ma- 
noeuvres,   ii 
Bemstorff,    Count    von,    and    German    propa- 
ganda, 275.  426-27 

given  his  passports.  736.  738,  872 
Berrange,  Colonel,  South  African  t:ommander, 

414 
Bsrry-au-Bao,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 

on  French  front,  300,  794,  796 
Bersagllerl  (Italian  troops),  at  work,  565,  364. 

578.  581,  592,  767,  781,  1182 
Bsrsan,  taken,  851 
Bersona,  captured.  410 
Berthelot,  French  commander,  1035,  1146 
Beseler.  von,  in  Belgium..  144 

portrait  in  group,  445 
Bessarabia,  negotiations  over,  365,  S68,  616 

under  Berlin  treaty,  68 
Bsstlck,  Ibaks  of,  in  Balkans,  568 
Bethany,  occupied.  416 
Bithsny,  on  French  front,  792 
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B»ttilrt«in,  Republic  proclaimed  at,  414 
B«thl«]Mm  Steel  Co^  tire  in  works  of.  426 
Bethmanii-Hollwey,    Dr.    ▼ob.    Chancellor    of 

Germany,  868.  962 

portraits,  88,  4iS 
BetUBia,  opposition  at,  842 
Bere's  MnjgtiA^,  in  action.  970 
Beyen,  CNBeral  O.  F^  Boer  leader,  200,  412-14 
Beso&vaiuE,  near  Verdun,  444,  446,  448,  466 
BlaoliM,  French  objective,  516,  621,  524 
Blbeako,  at  Brest- Li  to  vsk,  982 
BloTOle  Corps,  British,  567 

BleMratalB,  Baron  Ma«wliaH  tob,  German  am- 
bassador, 335 
Biff  B«rtluuh_posltion  of,  1019 
Blkaner,  K.  M.  the  Maharaja  of,  portrait,  205 
Blkanera,  In  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
BlVawlr  Oamal  Oorpa,  patrol  of,  386 
Bila  Kora,  defeat  of,  56 
Bilhailosls,   a   Nile-induced   disease,    827 
BUlxard-Keaka,  Ueutanant,  at  Zeehrugge,  1099 
Bliiohe,  English  at,  117,  120 
Blroh-tree  Wood,  taken,  522 
BIrdwood,  Oeaeral  Sir  William  Bk,  Ansae  com- 
mander, 346,  547,  1140,  1263 
Bireh,  British  at,  842 
Bir-el-Abd,  alr-reconnalssance  over,  831 
Bir-el-Diedar,  patrols  meet  at,  386 
Bir-el-Xasar,  Turks  at,  832 
Bir-el-Vnaa,  flghtin^r  near,  386 
Birea-Saba,  Turks  near,  386 
Bir  MabeiiilE,  Turkish  force  at,  386 
Birmingham   (H.   M.   S.),  war-vessel.   233 
Birrell,  AngnatiBe,  Irish  Secretary  in  Coalition 

Government,   656-57 
Bishop,  Major  William  A.,  British  aviator,  922 

portrait,  927 
Bishops,   Administrative   Council   of   Catholic, 

1238 
Biekupios,  Germans  at,  326 
Bismarck,  ConBt,  and  France,  24,  29 

and  Dual  Alliance.   354 

at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  352 

policy  after  Franco-Prussian  War,  352 
Bismarck  of  ths  BalkaBst  see  Stambulov 
Bismarckbnrff,  area  cleared.  971 
BissiBf,  OsBsral  tob,  as  Governor-General  of 
Belgium.   106 

portrait,   10  S 
Bistrits,  battle  line  of  the.  326 
Bistritsa  TrsBOhes,  near  Monastir,  573,  576 
Bitlis.  Turkish  base.  405.  634 
Bixsonoots,  French  in,  820 
Black  Forest,  bombarded.  927 
Black  Kawk,  tender,  1086 
Black  HoBdrsds,  of  Russia,  600 
Black  Sea  Ports,  to  be  evacuated  by  Germany, 

1315 
Blacksmith,  Ruthenian.  725 
« Black  SvBday,"  cause  of.  123 
Black   Watch,    the    Canadian,    entering   Mens, 

1209 
Blfeiot,  Iboiiis,  aeroplane  of,  250.  252 
Blimps,  airships,  248 
Blockade,  and  Belgian  Relief,  878,  888 

and  Belgium,  1002 

and  neutrals,  260 

German,  of  Europe,  map,  750 

of  Germany.  471.  642 

of  Greece,  707,  711-14 
Blockade  Ministry,  in  Great  Britain.  651 
Blols,  American  use  of.   1103 
Blllcher,  [Field-Marshal  a.  Ib.L  army  of,  3 
Blllcher,  armored  cruiser,  219,  221,  419 
Blue  BsTils,  work  for  war-loans,  1221 

see  also  Chasseurs  Alpins 
Boats,   wheeled   across   desert   to   Suez   Canal, 

585 
Body-armorr  use  of,  19 

BoohB,  Ton,  German  commander,  794,  1134 
Boeloke,  OaptaiB,  German  ace,  911,  914,  918 

portrait.  915 
Boer  Volnntesrs,  in  African  campaign,  966 
Boer  War,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in.  1246 
Bosrs,  and  the  war,  186,  199 

rebellion  of,  412 

who  fought  for  the  Union,  411,  416 
Boesinghe,  on  British  front.  819 
Bohain,  crater  of,  1268 
Bohsmia,  cession  of,  1337 

part  of  Austria-Hungary.  28,   46.  49-60 
BohieB    nnd    Balbach,    Fran    tob,    owner    of 

Krupp  works.  961 
Bois  de  Bisz,  fighting  in  the,  284 
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Bois  A'BpiBOBVills,  Americans  take,  1142 
Bois  ds  FBBfer,  flghting  in,  816 
Bois  ds  Sabot,  French  in,  314 
Bois  Ass  BoBmui,  near  Verdun,  457 
Bois  dss  Corbsaosi  see  Crow's  Wood 
Bois  dss  Fovrsaost  see  High  Wood 
Bois  Boffo,  flghting  in,  294 
Bols-ls-A«trs,  contests  in,  304 
Bolivia,    representation   at   Peace   Conference, 
1325 

severed  diplomatic  relations.  6,  744 
Bolo,  FaBl'(Bolo  Fasha),  in  league  with  Ger- 
many,  500,  502 
BolshSTikl    (or    Bolshevists),    and    the    Allies. 
1339 

governmental  policies  of  the,   975 

majority    wing    of    Russian    socialists,     677. 
690-91 

propaganda  succeeds  in  army,  727 

rise  of  the.  694-97,  868,  870 

spreading  their  doctrines,  980 
Bombarda,  glorified  trench-mortar,  692 
Bombs,  filled  with  propaganda,  955 

in  a  plane,  922 

in  early  part  of  war,  280 

mechanism  of.  256 

testing  for  French  mortars,  559 

used  on  shipping.  417,  425-27 
BoBar  &aw,  leader  Unionist  Party,  668-59 
BoBds,  of  United  States,  1219 

trade  in.  422 
BoBhaBi  ZslaBd,  wireless  captured  on,    224 
BoBham-Oartsr,    AisntSBaBt,    at    Zeebrug^e, 

1099 
BOBB,    Canadian    divisional    ofllcers    crossing 
bridge  at,  1212 

Canadians  hold  bridgehead  at,  1209 
Bonnet  Bongs,  suppressed  newspaper,   502 
BoBBS,  in  Canada,  1055 

Bony,  27th  U.  S.   Division  attack  near,   1143 
Books     sBd     Fsriodioals,     distributed      by 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1256 
Bopp,  FraBS,  charged  with  conspiracy,   427 
Borah,  SsBaior,  policies  of,  734 
BordsaoSf    American    docks    at    the    Port    of, 
1070 

French  government  retires  to,  123,  496 

French  harbor,  1073,  1161 
BordsB,  Sir  Bobsrt,  Frsaiisr,  and  the  War,  188, 
194 

politics  and.  1042,  1046,  1056-66 

portrait,  10^2 
Borgo,  Italian  position  at,  682,  591 
Borgo  Fass,  Russians  take.  604-06 
Boris,  FriBOS,  acceded  to  Bulgarian  throne,  71. 
1129 

portrait.  1129 
BorknBi,  mutiny  ixi,   1320 
BorosTio,  OsBsral,  Teutonic  commander,  780-82, 

1176 
Bosslli,  SigBor,  premier  of  Italy,  691,  773 

portrait,  59/ 
BosBia,  cession  of,  1337 

Bosnia    and    BsrssgoTiaa,    part    of     Austria- 
Hungary.  50,  57-58,  66.  68,  76,  78-79,   336,  336 

peoples  01.  31 

Serbian  counter-attack  in,   177-78 
Bosphoros,  to  be  open,  1338 
Boston,  A.  B.  F.  embarkation  port,  1108 

and  the  war -loan.  1221 
Botha,  Oensral  J^oois,  attended  Peace  Confer- 
ence,  1324 

in  command  S.  African  Army.  416-16 

portrait.  4/5 

premier  of  South   Africa.  200,  412-14 

Bothmsr,  von,  Austrian  commander,  S30 
BoBOhaTSsnss,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  644 

BoBlsanz  Wood,  British  in,  537.  543 

BoBlogne,  seaport.  109,  124.  1160 

BOBrassa,  BsBri,  French  Canadian  leader,  1056 

BoBrssohes,  2nd  U.  S.  Division  checks  enemy 

near,  1112 
BOBrgas,  a  city.  63-64 

Bonrgss,  American  use  of.  1103,  1169 

BoBrlOB   Wood,   British   objective,    823-24 

Canadians   capture.    1208,    1273 

BonrmsBt  Boae,  U.  S.  2nd  Division  in.  1106 

Bonrns,  William,  and  the  submarine,   229 

Bonrms-BsBSS,  line  of,  459 

BOBVet,  ship.  343 

BoTsnt,  observation  tower  at,  660 

Boxing,  in  the  camps,  1233 

BoziBg-glOTSS,  instructor  carrying,  866 

Boy-Bd,  Captain,  recalled,  417,  426 
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Boyle,  Colonel  Bnssoll,  of  the  Canadi&n  Scot- 
tish, 278 

Brabant,  near  Verdun,  441,  444 

Bralne  I'AUead,  Germans  at,  96 

Brandenburg   BiTlalon,   Fifth,   in   the    Somme 
battle,  528  _  « 

Brandenbnrffera   (3rd),  at  Verdun,  447-48,  458 

Brandenburg  Gate,  in  Potsdam,  f  5 

Branjevo,  bridgre  at,  174 

Bratiano,  premier  of  Rumania,  615-16,  1824 

Bray-Albert  Idne,  h^d  by  Haig,  1017 

Braye,  flghting  near,  300 

Bray-aur-fltomme,  withdrawal  at,  1016 

BraiU.  during  Great  War,  4,  6,  744 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1326 

Bread,   carried  by   camel -transport,   891 
tickets  for,  950 

Bread  Biota,  in  lUly,  774 

Breaat-platea.  use  of,  19 

Bregalnltia,  fighting  at,  174 

Bremen,  port  of.  SS,  44 

Bremen,  commercial  U-boat,  232 

Brenner,  historic  frontier,  860 

Brenta  Blver,  and  Italian  camnalgna,  690,  780 
line  of  the.  1172,  1174,  1176,  1179-80 

Brequet,  type  of  airplane,  260 

Bresola,  raided,  586 

Brealau,  Teutonic  base,  167 

Brealau,  batUe  cruiser,  222,  336,  841,  638 

Brest,  Americans  use  port  of,  1073,  1076,  1090, 
1103,  1161 
view  of,  1157  ^^^     ,^^ 

Breat-UtoTik,  German  objective,   328,  419 
Japanese  guns  at,  St8 
negotiations  at,  977,  981 
where  the  conference  met,  981 

Breat-UtoYSk,  Treaty  of,  abrogation  of.  1816. 
1330 

BreatoTloa  Valley,  Austrians  forced  across.  770 

Bretons,  at  Verdun,  447-48 

Bresin,  retirement  beyond,  168 

Briand,  Arlstide,  premier  of  France.  876.  499- 
500 

Briand  Cabinet,  of  France,  712 

Bridge,  attempt  to  blow  up  Vanceboro,  425 

Bridie-building,   by  Canadian   engineers,   1197 

BridiTa  of  Boats,  across  Tigris  at  Bagdad.  769 

Brie,  crossing  at,  806  _ 

Briey  Iron  Basin,   and   last  Allied   Offensive. 
1294,  1305 

Brilliant,  ship  at  Ostend,  1100 

Brimont,  heights  of,  792,  794.  796 

Brindisi,  protection  of,  586 

Bristol,  aeroplane,  258,  920 

Bristol,  light  cruiser,  212 

British,  crossing  ridge  between  Deli-Abbas  and 
Klfrl,  627 

British    Battle-Cruiser    Squadron,    in    action. 
208,  218-ltf,  476,  479 

British  Battle-fleet,  in  action,  478 

British  Bombing  Squadron,  at  St.  Mihiel,  1291 

British  Cavalry  Corps,  during  last  Allied  Of- 
fensive, 1264 

British   Diplomatic   Agents,   controlled   Egyp- 
tian finances,  382 

British  Bzpeditionary  Toroe,  in  early  fighting 
in  France,  112,  117 

British  Orand  Tleet,  effectiveness  of,  1067 
work  of,  208,  218,  234 

British  Zsles,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1250 

British  Jbanoers,  blown  up,  281 

British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  actions  of,  222 

British  Vlgeria,  troops  in  the  Cameroons,  057 

British  Boyal  riylng  Corps,  work  of.  920 

British  Saioniki  Army,  on  Balkan  front.  1124 

Broadside,  of  farewell,  to  Suvla  Bay,  S48 

Brookdorff-Bantsau,  von,  acknowledged  defeat, 
1319 

Brown,  Br.  William  Adams*  on  Committee  of 
Six    1238 

Bruges,  entered  by  the  Royal  family,  1S09 
view  of,  1005 

Bruges-Seebrugge     Canal,     submarines     pass 
through,   1095 

Brunhllde  £ine,  of  German  defense,  1138,  1147 

Brusati,  Ctoneral  Boberto.  retired,  590 

BrusiloT,    Oaneral,    and    Russian    revolutions. 
689-90.  717,  724,   875 
in  portrait  group,  691 
Russian  commander,  164,  166,  317,  602 

Brussels,  and  German  communications.  1189 

occupation  of.  96 

soup-line  in,  885 

view  of  Palais  de  Justice,  9P7 
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Bry,  English  at,   120 
Bryan,  against  war.  736 

resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  274 
Bryoe,  ZK>rdv  report  of,  98 
Brsesany,  fighting  in  the  region  of,  718-19,  721 
BubllhoT,  Russian  deputy.  686.  692 
Buoharest,  Balkan  victors  at,  77 

capital  of  Rumania,  59 

fall  of.  620 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  results  of,  335.  366.  368, 

6i^i^,  702 

to  be  abandoned.  1315 
Buda-pest,  capital  of  Hungary.  48,  53.  1337 
Bug  Biver,  Russian  base  on.  164 
Bug  Valley,  flanking  Army  of  Poland.  158 
Buxoba,  captured,  968 
Bukovina,  Austrian  advance  in,  724 

map  to  illustrate  fighting  in.  SiO 

offered   as   reward.   615-16 

part  of  Austria-Hungary.  50,  52.  818,  832,  365 

Rumanians  in.  614 

women  of,  55 
Bulfln,  Oeneral,  in  Palestine,  836 
Bulgaria,  airplanes  in.  916 

and  Balkan  Wars,  335.  699,  702 

and  Germany.  366 

and  Greek  Garrison.  707 

and  the  Dobrudja.  619 

armistice  granted  to.   1129 

at  the  end  of  1914.  225,  228 

attacks  Serbia,  560 

Balkan  State,  31,  62,  64,  65.  68.  74,  77,  362 

begins  Balkan  campaign,  559 

declares  war  on  Rumania.  619 

enters  war,   368-70.  417 

front  broken,  1119 

invasions  of  Macedonia,  707-08 

neutiality  of,  365-66 

no  American  declaration  of  war  against.  744 

on  the  Greco-Bulgarian  border,  56S 

terms  of  treaty  with,  1337 

treaties  with  Central  Powers,  704 

Y.   M.  C.  A.   and,    1258 
Bulgars,  Slavic  race,  57,  60 
Bullard,   Oeneral   Bobert   lb.,    American   Com- 
mander in  France,  1111,   1294,   1300 
Bulleoourt,  on  British  front,  812,  824 
Bullook-Transport,  in  Mesopotamia,  628 
Billow,  Oeneral  von,  German   commander.   97. 
109,  117.  118,   141 

portrait  in  group,  445 
Billow,  Frinoe  von,  sent  to  Italy.  360 
Bundar  Abbas,  police  force  organised  in,  635 
Bundesrat,   German  upper  house,   42 
Bundy,    lIaJ*-Oeneral    O.    ^,    American    com- 
mander, 1112 
Buole,  Fass  of,  struggle  in.  590 
Bureau  of  information,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Bunriutdy,  troops  from,  312 
Burfan,  Baron,  for   the  Austrian  government. 

360 
Burke,  Bev.  John  J.,  and  war  activities,  1238-39 
Bumey,  Admiral  Sir  Ceoil,  portrait,  477 
Bums,  John,  resignation  of,   647 
Busohe,  Major  Baron  Ton  dem,  sent  to  Berlin, 

1146 
Bushnell,  DaTid,  submersible  of,  229 
Business,  effect  of  the  war  upon,  421 
Busrai  see  Basra 
Bussu,  and  Somme  battle,  520 
Butte  de  Tahure,  fighting  on,  316 
Butte  du  Mesnn,  held  up  French  attack,  313 
Butte  of  Warlenoourt,  fighting  for,  549,  551 
Byng,  Sir  Julian,  British  commander.  640-41. 

542.  819,  824,   1144,  1190 
Bysantine  Bmpire,  and  the  Balkans,  60 
Bsura  Biver,  retreat  to.  168 


Cadoma,  CMneral  &vigl,  and  Italian  Army.  862. 
678,  690.   767 

communique  of  Oct.  28,  778 

in  Supreme  War  Council,  826 

portraits,  ^1,  36 1 
Oaetani,  Don  CMlasio,  Italian  commander,  588 
CaiUaun,  Joseph,  case  of,  82,  600,  602 
CaiUette  Wooa,  near  Verdun,  453,  457.  464 
Cairo,  base  general  hospital  at.  384 
Calabria  Brigade,  attitude  of,  1171 
Calais,  German  objective.  148.  25!> 
Oalder,  J.  A.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Caldwell,  Sir  Charles,  comment  on  Gallipoli, 
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Oallfonila,  contribution  to  Bel^an  relief,  886, 

888 
CaliforBla  Plateau,  captured  German  position, 

797 
Calofferopouloaf  VioholaSt  Greek  politician,  709 
Camtooiii  Jnlea,  in  French  Cabinet,  500 
Oambrait  and  August  offensive,   1138,  1140-41, 
1144,   1146,   1150 

and  German  lines,  512,  805 

battles  of,  18,  802,  823,  874,   1273 

Canadians  take,  1208.  1280 

Knglish   retreat   to.    120-21 

wanton  destruction  in,   1208 
Cambrai  Cathedral,  Canadian  troops  in,  1279 
Gamel  Corps,  Imperial,  in  Palestine,  8S7 
CameU,  387,   S9S,   S99,  630,  6S1,   757,   828,   8S0 
Camera,  stereoscopic,   for  aeroplanes,   926 
Cameron,  Major-Oeneral  George  B.,  in  France, 

1290     1295 
Cameron  Highlanders,  engagements  of.  152,292 
Cameroon,  German  colony,  38,  227.  407-09 
Camouflage,  use  of,  932 
Camp,  fortified   Roman.  8 
Camp  de  Mallly,  Frencli  near,  136 
Camp  des  Bomaina,  in  St.  Mihiel  salient,   304 
Camps,  American,  747,  854,  8 J 5,  865 
Canada,  1st  Canadian  Division,  fleet  that  car- 
ried, 191 
lands  at  St.   Nazaire,  204 

battalions,  193,  195 

alien-enemies  In,  1064 

Board  of  Commerce,  1064 

Canadian  people  and  the  war.  1041 

Coalition  Government,    196,    1062 

composition  of  the  First  Contingent,   1190 

Conservative  Party,   188,   196,   1042,   1055 

contribution  to  Belgian  relief.  Red  Cross,  etc., 
886.  1053 

discussion  over  war-elections,  1059 

during  Great  War,  5 

finance  in,   1043 

Food  Board.   1040.  1049 

Food  Controller,    1040 

Imperial    Munitions   Board,    104€ 

Indians  with  Expeditionary  forces,  205 

Liberal  Party,   188,   194.   1042.   1056 

Military  Service  Act,  194 

Motor  Patrol,  off  Dover,  206 

Nationalist   Party,   1056 

Over-seas  Minister  of  Militia,   1065,   1203 

participates  in  the  war,   185 

politics  in,  1055 

reconstruction  in,  1064 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

troops  of.  187,   192,  195 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in.  1246 
Canadian,  as  a  soldier,  1187 
Canadian  Army  Corps,  in  last  Northern  Offen- 
sive. 1263 

organization  of.   1202 
Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade,  in  British  division, 

1203 
Canadian   Corps   Beinforcement   Depot,    in 

France,  1191 
Canadian  Dental  Corps,  establishment,  1053 
Canadian  Divisionst  organization  and  work  of, 

1190 
Canadian  Forestry  Corpst  furnished  lumber  to 

Allies,   1203 
Canadian  Highlanders,  48th,  at  St.  Julien,  278 

the  return  of  the,   1193 
Canadian  Motor  Machine  Oun  Brigade,  1st,  en- 
gagements of,   1200 
Canadian  Mounted  Bifles,  in  action.  514 
Canadian  Vorthem  Trans-oontinental  Ballway 

System,  and  the  war.  1043,  1064 
Canadian  Faoiflo  Bailway,  war  services  of,  1048 
Canadian  Bailway  Troops,  work  of.  1203 
Canadian  Scottish,  in  Ypres.  278 
Canadian  Trade  Commission,  in  London,   1064 
Canadians,    1st    Division    in    second    battle    of 
Ypres,   2S5-86.   418 

2nd    Division    in    Somme    battle,    537,    539^42, 
'46.    1198 

3rd  Division  at  Ypres,  514 

and  battle  of  Amiens,  1204 

and   Drocourt-Qu6ant   Line,   1207 

and  last  100  days  of  fighting,  1204 

at  Cambrai,   1208,  1280 

at  C'^iircelette,   537.   539-42 

at  Hill  70.  821.  1201 

at  '?nd  battle  of  Ypres.  1193 

at  Vimy  Ridge,  809,  1194.  1198 

church  parade  of  regiment,  196 
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Oanadiaaif  en  route  to  the  training  camp.  187 

in  Passchendaele.  874 

in  3rd  battle  of  Ypres,   821,   823.    1196 

in  training  at  VVitley.   19  i 

in  trenches  during   Ypres  battle,   ^87 

memorial  to  officers  and  men.   1211 
"  on  board  a  troopship.  193 

on  Salisbury  Plain,   195 

reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  296 

wounded    soldier,    carried    by    German     pris- 
oners. 043 

see  also  Vimy  Ridge,  Ypres,  etc. 
Canal  dn  Vord,  Canadians  cross  the,  1208 

during  last  Allied  Offensive.  1270 
Canea,  receives  Venizelos,  710 
Cannon,  drilling  the  bore  of.  at  Creusot  Works, 
495 

forging,   at    Bethlehem   Steel   Works,    7SB 
Canopus,  battleship,  210.  212 
Canove,  on  Italian  front,  1176 
Canteen  Serrice,  of  Red  Cross.   1228 
Canteens,  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1251 
Oantigny,  Americans  take.   1030.   1111 
Cap  Trafalgar,  German  raider.  214 
Capelle,  Admiral  von,  fall  of.  1086,  1092 

testimony  of,   486 
CapellOj  General,  Italian  commander,  592,   767. 

f69.  775,   785 
Capitalism,  abolished.  980 

Capo  Silo,  successful  venture  on  plain  of,  1174 
Caporetto,  captured.  580-81 

Italian  disaster  at,  774.  874 
Oaproni,  Signer,   portrait  in  group.   934 
Oaquot,  a  type  of  balloon.   244 
Carden,  Admiral,  and  Gallipoli  expedition,  340, 

ii4 1 
Cardinal  Gibbons'  Fund  for  Belgian  relief.  889 
Carenoy,  struggle  for,  308 
Oarignan-Sedan  Bailway,  valuable  to  Germans. 

1294 
Carinthia,  province  of.   57 
Carnarvon,  armored  cruiser,   212 
Oamic  Alps,  and   the  Italian   campaigns.    TiTS. 
583    777 

and  'the  Trentino.   361,   364 
Oamiola,  cession  of,   1337 

part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  57 
Carol,  King,  of  Rumania,  policies  of,  614 
Carp,    premier   of  Rumania.   615-16 
Carpathians,    Austrians   and   Germans    in    the, 
319,    607 

struggles  for  passes  of,   164-68.  317,  606,   618, 
719 
Carpenter,  Captain  A.  F.  B.,  of  the  Vindictive. 

1097 
Oars,  armored,  11,  975 
Oarso  Plateau,  fighting  for  the,  578,  584,  767-68 

legend  of,   594 

maps  of.  579,  769 
Carson,  Sir  Bdward,  as   1st  Lord  of   the  Ad- 
miralty, 661,  666 

Irish  leader.   84.   654 
Oarvell,  F.  B.,  in  Canadian   Cabinet,   1062 
Oasa  del  Soldato,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1258 
Casemates  Plateau,  captured  German  position, 

797 
Casement,  Sir  Boger,  treason  of,  656 
Cassin,  destroyer.   1070 
Castagnevissa:  see  Kostanjevica 
Oastelnau,  General  de,  enters  Strassburg,  1318 

French  commander,  112.  114,  141.  306-07,  312, 
515 

hurricane  flre-tactics  of,  442.  446-47 

in  command  Eastern  French  forces,   568,   794 
Cat  Book,  struggle  for,  178 
Caterpillar-tread,  for  tanks,  etc.,  10,  IS,  18 
Catholics,  war- work  of,  1235 
Cattaro,  Austrian  naval  station.  380,  587 
Caucasus,  campaign  in  the,  382,  394,  419 

independent  state  in.  978 
Caudron,  an  aeroplane,  250,  252,  257 
Caures  Wood,   near  Verdun,   440-42 
Causes,  of  the  World  War,  23 
OaTallino,  Filippo,  sentenced  to  death.  502 
Cavalry,  during  August  offensive.  1141  ^^^  ^^ 
Cavalry  Brigade,  of  Great  Britain,  121,  147-49. 

396 
Oavan,  lord,  in  Italy.  1172,  1175,  1178 
Oavell,  Bdith,   portrait.   1002 
Cavendish,  Henry,  and  hydrogen  gas,   242 
Caverns,  for  field  hospitals,  466 
Caviglia,  General,   Italian   commander,   1179 
Oavonr,  resignation  of.  353  ^,     ,    ^      .-- 

Cecil,  Sir  Bobert,  comment  on  blockade.  471 
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C«m«tMry,  destroyed,  lOBi,  lt07 

during:  Somme  battle,  547 
CeiuiorsbiPf  duringr  the  war.  269 
Central  America,  status  or  states,  5 
Central  Powera,  forces  of,  5 

representatives  taken  from  Saloniki,  568 
Central  Ballroad,  in  Africa,  964,  969,  972 
Cema,  during:  Saloniki  Campaign,  573 
Cettlnje.  falls,  380 

Cennlnok,   Oenaral»   Belgian   commander,   ms 
Ceylon,  rifle  corps  from,  833 
Chahbatsh,  in  Mesopotamia,  398 
Chahela,  line  of,  628 

Ohaloldioe  Penlnanla,  disturbances  in,  575 
Challenarer,  ship,  410 

Cliallea-lea-SaiuE,  negro  recreation-centre,  1256 
Chftlona-anr-Mame,    German    objective,    315, 

1034 
Cliamber  of  Depntiea,  parties  in  the,  498 
Chambtry,  negro  recreation-centre,  1255 
Champagne,  campaign  in  the,  300,  302,  311,  418 

French  struggle  in  the,  map,  313 

hastening  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in,  map, 

terrain  of  the,  792 
Champenonz,  Porest  of,  entered.  132 
Cliampneiiville,  struggles  for,  468,  802 
Chanak,  forts  at,  339,  342 
Cliannai  Xalandera,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
Channte,  Octave,  and  flying-machines,  249 
Ohapitre  Woods,  French  objective,  464 
Chaplains,  Catholic,   in  U.  S.  army  and  navy, 
1243 

work  of  army,  1225 
Charcoal,  in  gas-masks.   20 
Charge,  in  the  fleld,  1286 

preparations  for  a,  fixing  bayonets,  SSO 
Charlemagne,  crown  of,  45 
Charlerol,  and  Import  of  foodstuffs,  879 

battle   of,    117,   143 

bombed.  255 
Charles,   emperor   of   Austria,    warning   given, 

1307 
Charles,     Arohdoke,     Austro-Hungarian     com- 
mander, 590 
Charles,  physicist,  and  balloons,  242 
Chamy,  American  naval  guns  at,  1088 
Ohamy  Bldge,  near  Verdun,  445,  450-51,  456-57 
Charybdis   (H.  M.  S.),  191 
Chasseurs,  306-07,  312,  443,  464 

in  the  Vosges,  SO.'i 
Chasseurs   Alpins,    before    their   hillside   dug- 
out, 298 
ChAteau,  at  Thiepval,  546 
ChAteau-Thierry,  Americans  and,   1039,  1114 

Germans  at,   134,   1030 

on  the  Marne,  1037,  11  IS 
Chatel-Chehery,  taken,  1300 
ChatlUon  Bldge,  captured.  1303 
Chattancourt,  near  Verdun,  457,  459 
Chauchat,  a  gun.  15 
Chaulnes,  Allied  objective,   142,  522,  806 

drive  for,  1133 
Chaulnes  Bailway,  under  British  fire,  1265 
Chaulnes  Wood,  fighting  around,  551 
Chaumont,  A.  E.  F.  Schools  at,  1106 

General  A.  E.  F.  Headquarters  at,  J 101,  1104, 
1154 
Chauny,  captured  by  Germans,  1015 

re-captured  by  French,   1135,   1270 
ChaUTSl,  British  commander  in  Palestine,  861 
Chavonne,  German  position  near,  790 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  of  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Chemin  des  Bames,  26th  U.  S.  Division  on.  1109 

and  contiguous  country,  map,  792 

and  German  defense  lines,  1139,  1146-47 

early  struggles  for,  139,  790,  804,  874 

German  attack  on,  1028-29 
Chenois  Woods,  French  objective,  464 
Choppy  Wood,  American  advance  through,  1295 
ChemobuzoT,  Russian  commander,  635 
dnoshiros,  at  Messines  battle,  816,  819 
Ohotwodo,    Sir    Philip,    commander    of    Desert 

Column,  832 
Ohovauz  do  Prises,  revived,  4S2 
Chlldrsn.  Belgian,   1245 

gifts  of,  890 
ChUe,  as  neutral,  5,  744 

naval   fight  off:   see  Coronel,   naval  fight  off 
China,  European  colonies  in,  34 

in  the  Great  War.  4 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

sent  note  of  protest  to  Germany,  736 
Chinatown,  Red  Cross  workers  from,  1229 
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Chinsss,  labor  behind  the  lines,  876,  1206 

Chinese  Kabor  Corps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 

Chlorine,  used  in  warfare,  19 

Choising,  steamship,  215 

Cholm,  German  objective,  325,  326 

Chorok,  valley  of,  632-33 

Christie,  Most  Bst.  Alszander,  in  Catholic  War 

Council,    1238 
Christmas  Ship,  with   gifts  for  Belgium,   888 
Church,  Bussian,  property  confiscated,   981 
Churoh,  Buthenian,  turned  into  workshop,  164 
Churoh  of  the  Holy  Bopulohre,  in  Jerusalem, 

841 
Churoh   of   tho   Bodoomer   at   Jerusalem,    em- 
peror's portrait  on  ceiling  of,  39 
Churchill,  Winston,  1st  Kord  of  the  Admiralty, 

144,  207,  340,  350,  471,  650-51 
Oigarettos,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1252 
Cigogne  Bsoadrille:  see  Stork  Squadron 
"Circus,"  of  German  airplanes,  914 
Cit<  St.  l^nmt  fighting  in.  292 
Citisen-Army,  training  the,  853 
Civldale,  captured,  775-76 

Civil  War  (U.  S.).  ammunition  expended  in,  10 
balloon  used  in,  243 
cost  of,  8 
entrenchments,  8 
forces  of,  3 
precedent  concerning  *'  ultimate  destination  " 

created,  265 
submarines  used  in,  230 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in.  1246 
Civilian  BeUef  Department,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Clan  XacTavish,  vessel.  475 
Clapp,  Ssnator,  and  filibuster,  738 
daudel,   French    commander   in    the   Argonne, 

1299 
dausswiti,  doctrine  of,  125 
Clearancs,  false  papers,  427 
Clomenooau,   Osorges,   as   Premier  of   France, 
492,  494,  502,  1111 
at  St.  Mihiel,  1292 

chairman  of  Peace  Conference,   1324-25 
in  Mets.  1311 
on  Victory,  1307 
portrait  in  group,  1325 
Clement,  head  of  Bulgarian  church,  72 
Clews,  Kenry,  and  Belgian  relief,  889 
Clio,  ship,  386 
Cliveden,  memorial  for  Canadians  who  died  at 

Taplow.  1211 
Cloth  Kail,  of  Ypres,  154,  293 
Clothes,  in  Germany,  947 
packed  for  Belgium,  881 
Coal,  conservation  of,  1218 

lacking  in  Italy,   1172 
Coal-mines,  ceded  to  PYance,  1330 
Coal-tar,  products  of,  32 

Cobbo,  Ueut.-Oeneral  Sir  A.  8.,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, 753 
Coblsnz,  bombarded,  927 
control  and  American  occui>ation  of,  1315-16, 

1317,   1333 
recreation^centre  at.  1255 
Oodroipo,  crossing  at.  776 
Cody,  an  airplane,  250 
Oomn,   Howard   B.,   in   Advisory    Commission, 

748 
Col  d'Bohsle,  on  Italian  front,  782,   1172 
Col  dsl  Bosso,  on  Italian  front,  782,  1172,  1176 
Col  di  Ibana,  struggle  for,  582,  588 
Col  Santo,  near  Italian  line,  591 
CoUooni,  Bartolommso,  removal  of  equestrian 

statue  of,   586,   1185,   1186 
Collins,  Fetor  W.,  member  of  K.  of  C.  1242 
Colmar,  Alsatian  town,  114 
Cologne,    Allied    control    and    occupation    of. 
1315,  1333 
bombarded,  927 

First  Canadian   Division   crossing  Hohensol- 
lem   Bridge,   1320 
Colombia,  as  neutral,  5,  744 
Colonies,  of  European  nations,  34 
of  Germany,  34,  222,  407 
treaty  disposal  of  German  over-seas  posses- 
sions, 1330,   1335 
Combat-troops,  and  supplies,  1155 
Comblos.    during    Somme    battle,    617-18,    621. 

529,   633-34,   537,   644-45,   549,   557 
Combros,  assault,  1292 
Comet,  boat,  397,  402 
Comitadjis,  in  control  of  Macedonia,  708 
Comit<  Frangais,  for  relief  in  Northern  France. 
901 
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OomlM  Vatloiua,  for  relief  in   Belgium,   108, 

894 
Oomitte  FroTlBoiaiiXf  for  Belgian  relief.  894 
Oommeroy-Verdnn    Ballwajf    and    St.    Mihiel 

salient,  1288 
ConunlsMurlat-wagoav,  German.   JSS 
CommisslOB,  British,  visits  United  States.  744 
Oonunlsslon,  lrr«i*olL,  report  on  atrocities,  98 

visits  United  States.  744 
OoBunlsslOB  for  m«ll«f  In  B«]^iim«  Rotterdam 
office  of.  S8e 

work  of.  108,  228,  877 
Commlasloii   of  Xnqnlrj,  etc.,   Belgium,   report 

on  atrocities.  98.  102 
Commission  on  Tralnliig  Camp  Aotlvltlss,  or- 
ganisation  of.    1230.   1236-38 
Commlttesi  The,   Macedonian   political  organi- 
zation. 73 
Commlttss   of  ToartssB   of   Vsw  York,    war- 
work  of.  1233 
Committee  of  Ualoa  and  Progrsss,  in  Turkey. 

76.   334 
CommonloatloA-trsBOhss,  bringing  ammunition 

through  German.  9 
Compligns,  German  objective,   306.    1028.   1031 

palace  of  Louis  XV.  491 
OonessslOBs,  of  Germany  to  be  renounced,  1330 

renounced   by   Austria,    1337 
Cond<,  English  at,   117 
Condlno,  Italian  position  at.   582 
Oonfltt&s,  bombarded.   1304 

Oonnaiiglitt  Duke  of,  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada,  296,   1041 
Oonnean,  command  French  Cavalry  Corps.  149 
OonnoZly,  Bt.  Bev.  Xonslgnor  JaiiMS  V.,  over- 
seas vicar-general.  1244 
OoBsorlptlon,  in  Canada,   1050.  1060 

in  Great  Britain,  637,  652 
OonstantlBS,  king  of  Greece,  and  Venlzelos.  702 

at  manceuvres,  41 

deposed.  710.  713.  875 

pro-German  policies  of,  226,  417.  559,  572,  575 
Constantinople,  2nd  Division  of.   628 

at  the  declaration  of  war.  S8S 

Kaiser's  visits  to.  38.  3f 

political  importance  of,  38 3 

question  of  its  dispoatal.  1337 

road  to.   172 

rulers  of.  60 

Russia  and.  26.  31 

under  Allied  military  occupation,  1318 

view  of.  S35 
Constansa,    chief   port   of   Rumania,    612,   61S, 

619 
Constituent  Assembly,  of  Russia,  695 
Obntalmalsen,  in  the  Somme  battle.   520.   522, 

524.    557 
Contraband,  during  the  Great  War.  26U 
Convsnt-Chapei,  as  a  hospital.  505 
Convoy-I^stem,  for  shipping.   1073,  1076.   1083 
Cook,  J.  B.,  and  the  war,  197 
Co-operatlTo  Unions,  of  Russia.  611 
Copper,  cargoes  seized.  262 
*'  Copts  *':  see  Gypsies 

CornsauK  Wood,  capture  ef  fortlftcations.   802 
Corfn,  island  of,  37^,  S69,  570.   587,  707,   1075. 

1080 
Comay,  taken.  1300 
Cornwall,  212 

Comwaills,  armored  cruiser.  $46-49 
Coronel,  naval  fight  off.  210,  til 
Cortina  Pass,  in  the  De.lomites,  582 
Cossaoks,  and   the  Russian  revolution,  682 

in  warfare,  165,  167.  636 

pictures  of,  159,  S25,  SSI,  715 
Cost,  of  war.  6 
Costa  Bloa,  declared  war.  6,  744 

excluded   from  original   members  of  League. 
1327 
cote  ds  Dame  Varle,  captured.  1303 
cote  de  Talon,  fighting  about.  468.  802 
cote  dn  Polvrei  see  Pepper  Hill 
cotes  de  Mense,  near  Verdun.  436 
Cotton,  declared  contraband.   264 
Coney,  forest  of.  1146 
Conlommlers,  occupied,   134 
Connoll  for  Vatlonal  Bsfense,  organization  of. 

1214 
Oonnoll  of  Ponr,  of  Peace  Conference.    1S2S 
Connoll  of  Ten,  of  Peace  Conference.   1325 
Connoll  of  the  J^eagne  of  Vatlons,  1327 
Connoll  of  Worklsgmen's  Delegates  and  fltol- 
dlers'  Depnties,  in  Russia,  680,  870 

see  also  Soviet 


OovBdevrtotU,  Adialzml,  and  Venizelist  revolu- 
tion, 710 
Oonroelette,  battle  for,  painting.  S41 
during   Somme   battle,    531.    534,    536-37.    540, 

543,  557 
re-captured.  1015,  1267 

struggle   in  the  ruins  of  sugar  refinery,    5S9 
Oonrland,  during  war.  224.  325-26 

map  of  campaign  in.  Si9 
Oonrt    of    international    Jnstloe,    and     Peace 

Treaty.   1327-28.    1334 
Cowboys,  Canadian,   190 
Oraoow,   Russian  objective.   50,  165-67 
Cradook,    Bear-Admiral    Sir    OhrlstoplMr,    in 

command  British  fleet.  210.  210 
Craonne,  town  of,  792,  794,  795.  796-97 
Craonne  Plateau,  struggles  for,  139,  141.788-90. 

805,    1028 
^tey,  Porest  of,  English  in.  129,   134 
Chrime  de  Menthe,  Unk.  539-40 
Cr<py-em-&aonBOls,    position    of    Big    Berthas. 
1019 

Crerar,  T.  A.,  In  Canadian  Cabinet,   1062 
Cressy,  battle-cruiser.  209.  233,  236 
Crete,  revolutions  in,  700 
Crete  DlTlslon,  formation  of,  572 
Crensot,  shell  factory  at,  799 
CrAveoonur,  British  objective.  823-24 
Crewe,  Sir  Cliarles  P.,  in  East  Africa,  969 
Crlsplf  policy  of.   356 
Croatia,  claim  to  Plume.   1338 

part  of  Austria,  31.  50-51.  57 
Oroatla-Slavonla,  cession  of.   1337 
Crempton,  <lolonel,  and  the  tank,  18 
Crony,  fighting  near.  300 
Crow's  Wood,  during  battle  of  Verdun.  451 
Crosat  Canal,  fighting  along.   1013.   1015.    1270 
Oteslphon,  and   Mesopotamian   campaign.    402. 

419.  760,  761 
Cnba,  and  Great  War.  4.  6.  744 

representation  at  Peace  Conference.   1325 
Cnddlhy,  B.  J.,  relief  fund  of.  889 
Cnmlires,  village  of.  459 
Cnmlires  Wood,  capture  of,  451.  802 
Cnmmlns,  Senator,  and  filibuster.  738 
CnnlUTe,  General,  in  Africa.  410 
Cnrrle,  Major-Oeneral,  at  Ypres.  514 

dispatch  of.  189 

inspecting  artillery  column.  1206 

portrait,  120S 
Cnrtlss,  Glenn  X.,  airplanes  of.  250 
Cnrzolarl  Islands,  cession  of.  358 
Cnrson,  ItovtL,  in  War  Cabinet.  659-60 
Cashing,  vessel.  236-37.  272.  274.  418 
Cntler,  Colonel  Barry,  war- work  of.  1234,  1238 
Cnzhaven,  mutiny  in,  1320 
Cypms,  island  of.   374.  705.  706 
Cseoho-Slovak  Brigade,  fighting  of,  719 
Cseolio-SlOTak    Division,    in    Italian    offensive. 

1179 
Cseobo-SlOTakla,  new  state  of.  1332.  1337.  1340 

representation  at  Peace  Conference.   1325 
Cseoko-Slovaks,  Slavic  group.  54.  57 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and.  1258 
•seohs,  in   Austria-Hungary.   46,   49.   50,    54-57 
Csemln,  Connt,  Austro-Hungarian  minister  to 

Rumania.   615-16.   870.   981 
Csemowlts,    capital     of    Bukovina.     318,     332. 
603-04.  616.  619 


Daola,  Roman  colony,  52 
Daffodil,  ferry-boat.  i097 
Dago  Island,  occupied.  728 
Danra  Bend,  in  the  Tigris.  754.  758 
Dalmatla,  cession  of.  1337-38 

negotiations  over.  356-58,  360 

part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50.  57-58.  78 
Damasons,  and  Suez  Canal   expedition,   383 

entered,  848,  849,  851 
Damasons  Gate,  of  Jerusalem,  840 
Damlonp,  village  of.  465 
Damlonp  Battery,  French  objective.  464 
Danes,  in  Germany,  28 
Danev,  Bulgarian  premier,  367 
Danglls,  and  Venizelist  revolution.  710 
Daniels,  Josephns,  portrait,  7S5 
Dankl,  in  command  of  an  Austrian  Army,  164 
DannevoiuB,  American  line  north  of.  1296 

wood  of,  1142 
Danube    Blver,    as    frontier    of    Serbia.     171. 

369-70.   559-60 
Danslg,  internationalized,  1330,  ISSl 
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DardanellMi  Ansacs  at,  1S6 

attempt   to  force  the,  222,  338,  342.  343 

map,  SS9 

project  ^or  internationalizing-,   616 

submarines   in  the,   238,    342 

the  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  206 

to  be  open,  1338 

work  or  aeroplanes,  254 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  In.  1246    ' 

see  also  Gallipoli 
Bardanelles  Bxpeditlon,  and  Greece,  704 
Dar-««-8alaaiii,  capital  of  German  £:ast  Africa, 

963,  966-67,  972 
Barf  or,  risingr  in,  830 
Dartlir*    au-Fovmet,    Admiral,    ult.matum    to 

Greece,   710-11 
Barte.  released  from  airplanes,  256-57 
"Bavlds,"  or  little  submarines,   230 
BaTlaon,  Henry  P.,  chairman  Red  Cross  War 

Council,   1226 
Bays,  the  fateful  twelve,  79 
Bassle-palntlnff,  for  ships,  1071 
Bead,  estimates  of,  1 

Bead  Man  KlU    (Le   Mort   Homme),   fortifica- 
tions re-captured  near,   802 

near  Verdun,  436,  445,  450-57,  459,  468 
Be&k,  Francis,  Hungarian  statesman,  48.  51 
Beath  Valley,  entrance  to,  130^ 
Bebaakonm,  captured,   408 
B<beney,  French  commander,  1133,  1139 
Bebte,  arising  from  Great  War,  8 
Becoan   Koree,   in    the    battle   of   the   Somme, 

527 
Beolze,  A.  E.  F.  School  at,  1106 
Bedeacatoh,  bombarded,   372 
Bedeaffatch  Ballway,  in  the  Balkans,  568 
Bednna,  ship,  268 

"  Befeatlem,"  in  France,  500,  502.  873 
Befenee  of  tlie  Bealm  Aot,  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, 650 
Btffontte,  French  commander,  1036 
Be  KavUand,  aeroplane,  920,  924 
Be  Kalb,  ship,  i077 
Bel  amain,  General,  brigade  commander  at  Kut, 

401 
Belano,  lUea  Jane  A.,  director-general  of  Red 

Cross  nurses,    1230 
Belbmeok  l^aw,  in  Germany,  36 
Belcaee6,  resignation  of,  499 
BeleiTiktlonB,  of  Austria-Hungary,  48 
Belbi,  wreck  of  the,  210 
BeU  Abbaa,  attack  at.  764-65 

British  troops  crossing  near,  627 
Belm6,  French  at.  115 
Belta,  Austrians  in  the  Piave.  1177 
BelvUle   Wood,   British   objective,    526-32,    534, 
537 

"mystery  corner"  in,  543 
Bemir  Kiesar,  fort  of,  570 
Bemlr  Kapn,  recaptured,   1127 

seized,  560 
Be  mtry,  French  commander,  1038 
BemoblllBatlon,  of  the  armies,   1316 
Bemocratio  Conffrees,  in  Petrograd,  694 
Benain,  Canadians  free,   1209 
BenKconrt,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  544 
Benmark,  as  a  neutral,  4,  5,  225,  260 

territory  added  to.  1340 
I>enonilnatlonali8m,  discouraged  by  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

1258 
Bental  Corps,  of  Canada,  1053 

of  the  A.  B.  F.,  1167 
"  Bente  del  Paanbio,"  fighting  on  the.  768 
Beportatlon,  from  conquered  areas.  958 
Bepth-charffe,  development  and  use  of  the,  ?2, 
1074 

pictures  of  dropping  and  exploding,  J^ie,  1016, 
1091 
Beraa,  captured,  851 

Berby,   ZK>rd,  Director  of   Recruiting,   652 
Bemimrff,   Br.   Bembard,   German   agent,   273, 

424 
Be  Bobllant,  Italian  commander,  777,  1175 
BerrlUn^er,  vessel,  222 
Be  Saales,  French  objective,  465 
Besert,   machine-gunners   campaigning  in.   829 
Beeert  Colnmn,  actions  of,  832,  851 
Besert  Corps,  composition  of,  833 
Besolation,  in  wake  of  battle,  5kS 
Be  SoiiTllle  Fort:  see  Souville,  fortress  of 
Bestlnatlon,  controversies  over  the  "  ultimate 

destination  "  of  neutral  trade.  262 
Bestouobes,    Ben6,    interview    with    Crown 
Prince.  310 
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Bestroyers,   American   Join   British   fleet,    751, 

873 
German,  472 

Greek,  off  the  Piraeus,  699 
Bentsohland,   Commercial    U-boat.    232 
BsTll's  Wood:  see  Delville  Wood 
Bevonport,  Ibord,  Food  Controller.  662,  666 
Be  Wet,  Cbristiaan,  troops  in  pursuit  of,  ISi 
B'Bynoonrt,  Naval  Constructor,  and  tank,  18 
Bhaherlya,  British  objective,  836 
Biala  Blver,  crossing  the,  761 

defenses  of,  402 
Biana  (H.  M.   S.),  191 
Biaries,  extracts  from  German,   128 
Bias,   Oeneral   Armando,   and   Austrian   offen- 
sive, 1175 
Italian  operations,  770,  778,  875 
plans  for  Italian  offensive,  1178 
portrait,    777 
Blberyllle,    torpedo-boat    destroyer,    215 
Biokebusb  Seotor,  27th  U.  S.  Division  in,  1143 
Blokman,  Major-Oeneral  Josepb  Z.,  American 

commander,  1114,  1290,  1300 
and  Army  of  Occupation,  1316 
Biesei-Englne,  for  submarines,  231 
Biest,  crossing  at.  96 
Blet,  of  Gallcia,  54 
Blenlet,  Forest  of,  Americans  in,  1304 
Bllon,  American  use  of,  1103 
Bilman  Plain,  fighting  on  the,  405 
Bimitraooponlos,  Greek  politician,  709 
Bimitriev,  Badko,  in  command  Russian  forces, 

166,  324 
Binant,  atrocities  in,   100 
Binario  Alps,  boundary  line  in,  360 
Blneen,  Bev.  Josepb  P.,  private  secretary,  1244 
Bireotion   Island,    wireless   station    destroyed, 

215 
Biriglbles,  development  of.   244 
Bismonnted  Yeomanry  Blvlsion,  In  Palestine, 

833 
BlsraeU,  B.,  comment  of,  66 
BlTisional  Supply  Oolnmn,  of  Canadian  troops, 

1195 
Blzmnde,  and  Belgian  attack,  1144 

capture  of,  151 
BJemal  Pasba,  Toung  Turk  leader,   388,    383, 

841,  847 
Blnkitob,  Major,  delayed  Austrians,   174 
BJnlfa,  Russian  railhead  at.  405 
Bniester  Biver,  flanking  counter-attack,  332 
Bobell,  British  Commander  in  Palestine,  832 
Bobell-Mayer  Colnmn,  in  Africa.  410 
Boberdo  Plateau,  and  Italian  campaigns,   579, 

684.  594 
Bdberitz,  barracks  in   prison  camp  at,   S69 
Bobropolye  Mowntalns,  Bulgars  entrenched  on, 

1122 
Bobrudja,  cession  of,  1337 
during  Rumanian  campaign,  618-19 
given  to  Rumania,  77,  366,  699 
negotiations  regarding,  616 
under  Allies,  1120 
Bocksbip,  Vulcan,   J7 
Bodeoannese,  negotiations  over,  360 
Bodoma,  British  objective,  971 
Boffe's  Palaoe,  protection  of,  586 
Bogffer  Bank,  battle  off  the,  219 
Boff-Patrol,  German,  St9 
Bonna-Seblodien,  Captain  Count  von  und  lu, 

commander  of  the  M5we.  475 
Boiran,  advances  against.  380,  564.  708 
Boiran,  Kake,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  562,  570, 

576 
Anglo-Greek  ofTenslve  near,  1124-25 
Bollar  Obristmas  Fund,  for  Belgian  relief,  889 
Bolomites,  fighting  in  the.  582 
Dominion    Trades    and    Ibabor    Congress,    and 

conscription,   1050 
Bompierre.  and  battle  of  the  Somme,  520-21 
Bomremy-la-Puoelle,  Basilica  of,  12 kO 
Bonaldson,  Sir  Frederiok,  and  Kitchener,  488 
Bonde,  torpedo-boat,  215 
Bonon,  summit,  110 

Bonovan,   CoL   William  J.,   decorated,    1110 
Bormans,  near  Marne,  1031,  1036 
Boma  Vatra  Pass,  storming  the,  318 
Bomaob,  victory  of,  114 
Bouai,  Grande  Place,  1211 

on  German  defense  lines.  1138-39 
Bouaumont,  fert  of.  what  was  left,  kSS 
fortress  of,  436,  444,  448,  456-59,  462-65 
French  Infantry  advancing,  ^61 
ravine  of,  446 
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DoiMll«ii«,  conference  at.  1026 

DourlMrty,  Host  Bev.  DmuiIs  J.,  in  Catholic 

War  Council,  1238 
DonsBUUiis,  Oencral,  military  adviser  of  Con- 

Stan  tine,  704 
Dover  Patrol,  part  of  the,  209 

work  of  the.  471 
BoTor  Straits,  closed,  473,  1086 
Bozata,  occupied,  70S 
DraohOB,  type  of  balloon,  246 
DrafooB  Ouarda,  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 

Drama,  Greeks  in,  63 

occupied,  561,  672,  708 
Drai  ClrachteiL  bridgehead   taken  at,   821 
Dralkaiaarbnndt  see  L»ea£rue  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors 
Dranova  Olava,  taken.  374 
Draadan,  light  cruiser,  210.  213         • 
Draaaliiff-atatloBf  advanced,  near  Inchy,  1205 

underground,  on  the  French  Front,  J^66 
Driaat,  Uaut^Oolonel,   heroism  and  death  of, 

443-44 
DrlAa  BlTsr,  fighting  on.  171,  173.  369-70.  376. 

380 
Drooovrt-Qviant  Idne,  final  successful  attack 
on.   1269 

switch  of  Hlndenburg  Line,   810,    1135.    1138. 
1207 
DmcVf  German  exports,  32 
Dnun-llra,  form  of  bombardment.  282 
Dnuiigx>ola,    MiL    Bav.    MonaigBor    X.    T.,   and 

Special  war  Activities.   1239 
Dual  AlUanoa,  origin  of,  26,  354 
Dual  XonaroliTi  see  Austria-Hungary 
Dnala,  surrendered,  408,  410 
Dnala-Baaka  Ballway,  in  Africa,  410 
Diiball,  Q^anaral,   French  commander.   111,   115, 
141,  306-07 

in  portrait  group.  Ho 
Dnbliii,  attempted  coup  d'dtat  in,  656 

gutted  post-office  of,  6.1.', 

Imperial  Hotel  ruin,  6\7.) 
Dubno,  fortress  of,  164,  604 
Dnbols,  Oanaral,  In  command  Zouaves,   164 

portrait  in  group,  996 
Dnohaane*  French  commander,  794.  1028 
Dnaidar,  attack  at,  830 
Dvfonta,  German.  5^6,  7/8 
DvTalla  Badonbt,  in  Mesopotamia,  626 
Dulionin,   Oanaral,   and    Russian    Revolution, 

692,  727,  976 
Dnkla  Faaa.  fighting  in,  168.  318 
Duma,    and    the    Russian    revolution,    677-78, 
680,   870 

of  Russia,  599-600,  608,  611 
Domba,  Dootor  OonatantiB,  recalled,  417 
DwieB  Znaal,  part  of  Heligoland,  43 
Dmilcerqva,  as  a  naval  base.  472 

bombed.   255.   926 

naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Dnnne,  aeroplane,  250 

Dnn-anr-Meiuiaf  on  German  2nd  line,  1138 
DnpardeaalB,  aeroplane,  250 
Dnraiso.  bombardment  of.  1131 

occupied,   380,    587 

on  Albanian  coast  of  Adriatic,  587 

sub-chasers  at  bombardment  of.  1081 
Duahaa,  Staphen,  king  of  the  Serbs,  57 
Datoh-Spanlali  Oonunlaaioii,  took  over  work  of 

C.  R.  B.,  877 
Dnval.  condemned  to  death,  502 
Dvina.  Russian  line  on  the,  332 
DTfiiak,  German  objective,   255,   330,  332 

Russo-German  parley  near,   977 

warfare  in  and  about,  602-03,  723,  987 
Dye-stuffs,  German  exports  of.   32 


Sagla  Hut,  in  London,   1250 
Saat  Afrioan  Monntad  Biflaa,  in  African  cam- 
paign,  966 
Bast  African  Baglmant,  in  African  campaign, 

966 
Bast  Fmsala,  invasions  of,   124,   158,   320,   419 
map  of  Russian   advance  into,   158 
under  Peace  treaty,  1330 
Bastem  Cathollo  Choroli,  control  of,  65 
Bastam  Front,  during  1915,  317;  during  1916, 
599 
maps,  16S,  169 
Russia  on  the,  155 
Baatam  Oalloia,  contest  for,  1338 
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history  of,  66,  68-69 
Baatam  Bonth  AfMoa,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
Baatlalgli,  naval  aviation  at,  1090 
Banoonrt  rAbbajra,  fight  for,  548-49^  557 
Bban,  Ton.  German  commander,   1038 
Bbart,   Vrladrloh,    posts    in    German    republic. 

ISlS,   1322 
Aoola  da  JoAra,  at  Lyons,  509 
Boonomloa,  in  Germany,  940 
Boaador,   representation  at  Peace   Conferencr. 
1325 

severed  diplomatic  relations.  6,   744 
Edaa,  British  objective.  410 
Bdgar,   W.   C,   editor   of    the    Northwestern 

Miller,   888 
Bdward  TO,  king  of  Great   Britain,    and   Ku 

iente  Cordiale,   26 
BffTPt,  as  British  base,  390 

Australians  in,    196,    198,   200 

claim  for  independence,  1339 

General  Allenby  in,  833 

Home  Rule  wanted  in,  186 

invaded  by  Senussi,  391 

Khedive  deposed,  2^8 

made  a  British  protectorate,   383 

Turkish  expedition  against,  382 

water  in,  827 
BgTptian  Bzpaditionary  Toroa,  campaigns  of. 
827 

map  illustrating  advance  of,  8^7 
Bnrptian  Kabor  Corps,  828 
Bnranbraitatain,  from  the  air,  isii 
Blnam,  von,  German  commander,  142,  302.  103( 

portraits,    445,    1137 
BlnJUirlga,  of  Germany.  148.  152 
Blsnar,  Barr  Kurt,  head  of  Bavarian  republic. 

1322 
Bl   AndJa-IamalUa   Bonta,    for    main    Turkish 

drive,  384 
Bl  Ariali,  Turkish   position.    384.   833 
Bl  Oharu,  Cossacks  arrive  at,  636 
Bl  Ohoranlarali,  bridge  built  at,  H^s 
Bl  Banna,  failure  at,  628 
Bl  Knbalbali,  Turkish  position  at.  840 
Bl  Knbri,  action  near,  389 
Bl  Knnoltrali,  resistance  at,  851 
Bl  Mnghar,  resistance  at,  840 
Bl  Shalt,  ship  near.  386 
Bl  Ula,  Mticke  at,  218 
Blbaaan,  captured,  1131 
Blactlon,  Presidential,  of  1916,  430 
BUsabatli,  queen  of  the  Belgians,  at  outbreak 
of  war,   92 

end  of  letter  from.  100^ 

enters  Bruges,  1S09 
Bllarahaw,  Oanaral,  and  Kitchener,  488 
Blstot.  Colonel,  of  the  Manchesters.    1012 
Blwaah,  Mticke  at,  218 

Bmbargo,  on  American  munitions,  question  of. 
277 

on  American  shipping,  738 

upon  coasts  of  Greece,  570 
Bmdon,  crew  gets   ovation   at   Constantinople. 
217 

cruise  of  the,  map,  216 

German  raider,  196,  210.  214 
Bmorgonoy  71aat  Corporation,  construction  of. 

751 
Bmir  Paiaal,  Arab  commander,  850 
BmmiolL,    Oanaral    Ton,    German    commander. 
93-94 

portrait  in  group,  445 
BmproBB  of  Britain,  ship.  IS  12 
Bnao,  captured.  842 

Bneampmant,  early  British,  in  France.  225 
Bngino-olaanors,  women,   1061 
Bnginoar  Corps  of  tha  A.  B.  P.,  work  of,  1103 
Bnginoor-Bstablialunant,  of  Canadians.  1203 
Bnglnoor  Train,  organization  of.  861 
Bnginosra,  erecting   a   cantonment   in   FVance. 
751 

German,   2S 

organization  of  regiment,  859 

work  of,  1155-56.  1184 
England,  aircraft  attacks  on,  266,  930 

aircraft  of,  247 

and  Balkans,  61 

and  Bulgaria,  352 

and  Italy,  356,  360 

and  Rumania,   616-16 

leave-area  in,   1266 

offers  Cyprus    to   Greece,    374 

see  also  Great  Britr.in 
Bnfflisli,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
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BBllstm«nt,  in  Australia,  198 
in  Canada,  1046.  1060 
in  New  Zealand,  199 
Bnteat*  Oordlale,  26 
BBver  Paslia,  in  Palestine,  841,  847 
Turkish  Minister  of  War,   222,  384,  836,  S^l, 

343,   394.  406 
Bp«h«3r,  battle  of,  1140 
Apenanoonrt,  crossings  near,  1015 
Apemay.  German  objective,  1034 
nlnal,  defenses  of,  304 

fortress  of,  91,  123 
Bjiliionville,  airplane  view  of,  1286 

reached,  1295 
Bplnui,  and  Greek  Revolution,  710 
Br  B«mt«,  meetingr  at,  851 
Br  Xiffm,  pool  drained.  830 
Brsati  B«a«rve,  of  Austria-Hungrary,  53 
Enberffer,    Mathlas,    German    peace-delegate, 

1312     1315 
Brserum,  Russian  objective.  394.  632,  634 
Brshlagian,  In  Armenia,  632,  634 
B«-81iui,  British  concentrate  before,  753 

Turkish   position.  626.  628-29 
Ea  Birr,  Turkish  force  at.  390 
Banes,  a  branch  of  the  Forges,  456,  459 
Banas,    3rd    U.    S.    Division    moving    through 

ruins  of,  lloS 
Baperey,  Franeliet  A',  French  commander,  122, 

794 
Bapiigla,  boat.  397 
Baaad  Faaha,  Albanian  Chief.  380 
Baaen,    Admiral    tob,     naval     Commander-in- 
Chief,   224 
Baaen,  importance  of,  961 
BathOBla,  cession  of,  987-88 
Batr<ea,  village  In  Picardy,  511,  521-22 
Atain,  German  base  at,  444 
Ataplea,  bombed,   926 
Btnolit  monoplane:  see  Taube, 
Bugene,  Arohduke,  Austrian  commander,   578, 

774,   782 
Bnpliratea  Blver,   early   civilisation   on  banks 

of.  393 
Buphratea  Valley,  Indian  troops  in.  204 
finrope,  status  of  states,  5 
Bvarta,  General.  Russian  commander,  324 
BTeryuan'a  Cluba,  work  of,  1241 
BzoliaBge,  fluctuations  of,  421 
Bzoiae-Taz,  during  war,  423 
Bxermont,  captured,   1299 


Faotoriea,  managed  by  workmen,  980 

Fagare,  Austrians  at,  1177 

Fajti  Hrlb,  on  Italian  line,  598,  768 

Falaba,    steamship.    236-37,    272,    274.    418 

Talahlyeh  PoaltlOB,  in  Mesopotamia,   628-29 

Falkenhayn,    General    ▼on,    and    Verdun,    440, 
447.  638 
German  Chief  of  General  Staff,   111,  149,  327 
in  Jerusalem,  841 
in  Rumanian  campaign,  618,  620 
portraits,   ^38,  44-> 

Falkenatein,    Captain    Connt,   In    command    in 
East  Africa,  971 

Falkland  Zalanda,  naval  battle  off  the,  212 

Fanning,  IT.  S.  destroyer,  1079 

Farley,  John  Cardinal,  in  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil,  1238 

Farm  Women's  ZAatltnteB.  war- work  of,   10B2 

Farman  (Kenrl  and  Vanrloe),  and  aeroplanes, 
250,  252,  258 

Farmerettes,  Canadian.   1051 

Farqnliar,  Colonel,  B.  8.  O.,  commander  of  Ca- 
nadian forces,  195 

Farrar,    Mme.    Geraldlne,    singing    for    loans, 
mo 

Faaolottl,  Baron,  Italian  minister  to  Rumania, 
615 

Faahoda,  dispute  over,  26 

Fanaae  COte  Bavlne,  attacking  slopes  north  of. 
464 

Fay,  Bobert,  arrest  of.  425 

Fay,  and  Somme  battle,  517,  520-21 

FayoUe,  General,  French  commander,  514,  797, 
1017 
in  Italy,  778,  1171 

Feltre,  advance  towards,  1180 

Felnja,  entered,  762 

Fenian  Bam,  a  submarine,  231 

Ferdinand,  czar  of  Bulgaria,  abdication,  1129 
career  and  policies,   71-72,  366^  615,   1119 
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Ferdinand  Z,  emperor  of  Austria,  abdication  of, 

46 
Ferdinand  Z,  king  of  Rumania,  portrait,  615 
Ferdinand,  Archdoke,  claimed  Hungary,  50 
F4re-en-Tardenoia,  during  Marne  battle,   1030, 

1039.   1116 
Fernando  Po,  discovered  the  Cameroons,  408 
Ferry,  Jnlea,  French  minister.  354 
Featttbert,  battle  of,  Canadians  at,  1194 

fighting  near,  149,  290,  308 
Featttbert-Kaventle,  line  of,  151 
Fenlllirea,  and  Somme  battle,  521 
Flat,  aeroplane  of,  253 
Flat,  a  gun,  15 

Flat,  motor  vehicles  in  war,  1184 
Fleld-ArtUlery  Brigade,  organization  of,  858 
Fleld-ForUfloatlon,  supply  post  of.  798 
Fleld-kltobena,  German,  behind  Ypres,  294 
Fleld-Foat-oAoe,  on  the  front,  80S 
Field  Senrloe,  of  the  Red  Cross.  1228 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  organization  of,  860 
Fife,  attack  on.  967,  973 
FUlpeacu,  Rumanian  politician,  616 
Flnancea,  derangement  by  war.  7 

in  Canada,  1043-45 

in  Germany,  944 

of  the  United  States.  422 
Finland,  declared  Independence,  978 
Flrea,  in  factories  and  on  shipping,  425 
Firewood,  secured  by  peasants.  J^93 
Flrat  American  Army,  1st  division  crosses  the 
Moselle.   IS17 

organization  and  operations  of,  1118,  1141.  1287 
Firth  of  Forth,  surrender  of  German  fleet  near, 

1318.   1S21 
Flaher,  Andrew,  and  the  war.  197 
Flaher,  K.  A.  lb.,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658 
Flaher,  Kord,  1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  212, 340 

resignation  of.  471.  650 
Flamea,  fall  of.  1030 

Fltagerald,  O.  A.,  secretary  of  Kitchener.  488 
Flnme,  Adriatic  port.   58,   254,   587,  1338,   1339. 

IS^l 
Five  Folnta,  Germans  accept  Wilson's,  1310 
Flaga,  the  French  flag  at  Strassburg,  113 

use  of  neutral,  268.  272 
Flaga  of  Honor,  for  fulflUing  loan-quotas,  1221 
Flame-thrower,  use  of.  20,  290 
Flandera,  attack  in,  1272.  1276 

fighting  in  1915.  279 

proclaimed    independent.    999 

second  battle  of,  aircraft  in,  924 

sufltering  in.  ioS 
Flaah-Ught  Mgnalllng,  post  for.  llSJk 
Flauoonrt,  and  Somme  battle.  521 
Flavelle,  Sir  Joaeph,  and  Canadian  munitions. 

1046,  1048 
Fliron,  Fort,  assault  on,  94 

Flera,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  537.  542.  544,  557 
Fleaqnltoea,  German  artillery  ofllcer  at,  824 
Fletoner,  Bear- Admiral  WUllam  B.,  American 

commander  at  Brest,   1075 
Flenrbalz    Sector,    1st    Canadian    Division    in, 

1193 
Flenroa,  battle  of,  observation  balloon  at,  243 
Flenry,  village  of,  452.  456.  459,  462 
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1108-09 
Oonnelien,  taken,  824 
OooA  Hope,  armored  cruiser,  210 
Ooodenongh,    Commodore,    in    battle    of    the 

Bight  of  Heligoland,  208  ,,,,,, 

Goose  Orsst,  hill  near  Verdun,  445-451 
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OorAon,  Sir  CharlM,  war- work  of.  1049 
Oordon  Highland ars,  annihilated,  122 
Oora  Basolntion,  presented  in  Congress.  276 
Ooramykin,  Zvan  Jb,,  premier  of  Russia,  599 
Oorisla,  and  Caporetto  disaster.   767-68,   776 

broken  terrain,   map.  596 

captured,   592-93,   597 

cession  of,   1338 

key  to  Trieste,  578-79,  682,  584 

on  the  Isonzo  front,  361,  364 
Oorrings,  Osnsral,  expedition  up  the  Karun,396 
Ootha,  aeroplane,  252,  9^0,   926 
Ootha,  French  objective,  465 
Oongh,   Sir   Knbart,    British    commander,    522, 
808,   1010,   1016 

Oongh,  Brlg.-Oanaral  John,  staff  officer  of  let 

Army,  284,  819 
Ooonaris,  premier  of  Greece.  368.  704 
Oonrand,   Oanaral,   and   Army   of   Occupation, 

1316 
enters  Strasbourg,   1318 

French    commander,   near  Rheims.   1035.    1141 
Oonxsconrt,  taken  and  re-taken,  824,   826 
Ooworowo,  Russians  at,   326 
Oradlsoa,  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  50 
Oradsko,  French  at,   376 
Ora«co-Bn]garian  Frontiar,  on   the,  564 
Oraaoo-Barbian   Frontlar,    Allied   artillery    on, 

567 
Orain,  commandeered,  264 

declared  contraband,   222 
OraJsTO,  street  scene  in,  161 
Orand   Conronna,   hills   near   Nancy,    115,    132. 

1126 
Orandoonrt,  during  Somme  battle,  555 

evacuation  of,  805 
Grand  riaat,  of  Great  Britain,  470,  47 r.  480,  484 

6th  Battle  Squadron  of  the  (American),  1087, 

Orand  Kanaan,  captured,  1146 

Orandpr^,  taken,  1148,  1302 

Or4nd    Trnnk   Paoiflc    Bystam,    and    the    war, 

1043,   1064 
Orava  di  Fapadopoli,  Piave  island,  1180 
OraTanstafal,  captured,  822 

on  Canadian  flank,  1193 
Orasiani,  Oanaral,  French  commander,  in  Italy, 

L  L  i  u 

Ordslatsa.  a  typical  Serbian  village,  18S 
Oraat  Britain,   Admiralty  and   Belgian   relief, 
882 

aircraft  of,  252.  258 

and  Belgium's   neutrality.   24.   89 

and  Declaration  of  London,  259 

and  FSastern  Rumelia,   70 

and  Entente  Cordialc,  26 

and  Koweit.  39 

and  Russo-Turkish  War,   31 

and  Turkey,  333,   336 

armies  of,  5 

Army  of  Occupation,  1316 

at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

at  the  end  of  1914,  225    . 

attitude  toward  Serbian  ultimatum,  85,  87-90 

breakdown  of  the  PMfth  Array,  1009 

British  people  at  war,   64  5 

Canadians  in  Army  and  Navy  of,  1204 

Coalition  Cabinet  of,  651-58 

Colonies  of,   34 

commerce  of,  34 

contributions  to  C.  R.  B.,  885 

controversies  with  United  States,  262 

declares  war  against  Turkey,  381 

declares  war  on  Germany,  90,  647 

effect  of  her  naval  policy  on  Germany,  908 

expenditure  during  Napoleonic  Wars,   8 

forces  moved  to  fill  gap  at  North,  143 

in  conquest  of  German  Africa,  407 

in  Egypt,  382-83 

in  Seven  Years  War,  3 

in  the  East,  1338 

interest  in  Suez  Canal,  382 

K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

naval  attack  on  German  land  troops,  150 

naval  battles  of,  210,  469 

naval  raids  on,  218 

Naval  Reserve,  472 

new  ministries  formed.  659 

on  Peace,  867  ^    ^^^ 

on  the  British  front  in  1917,  805 

overseas   empire  heartily  Joins  the  war,   185 

preparedness  and  power  of  fleet,   207 

ratifies  treaty,  133d 

Royal  Naval  Division,  340 
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Oreat  Brlteln,  shippinsr  of»  470 

submarines  of,  232-33 

subvention  for  Belgian  relief,  880,  884 

supposed  attitude  of.  84 

Territorial  Division.  340 

treatment  of  refugees,  105 

troops   in   Italy,   78i,   1171,   1176-76,   1179-80 

troops  in  Mesopotamia,  755,  759 

ultimatum  to  Germany,  90 

veterans  at  Victoria  after  furlough,  652 

volunteier  troops,   279,  649 

war  debt,  8 

see    also    British    Expeditionary    Force,    Gal- 
lipoli,  Guards,  Jutland,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine, Somme,  Tpres,  Zeebrugge,  etc. 
"Oreateit  Mother  In  the  World,"  orlerinal   of 

poster,  1215 
Chr««oe,  affected  by  Italy's  entrance  to  war,  358 

Allied  ultimatum  to.  707,  710-12 

and  Bulgaria,  70 

and  Constantinople,   333 

and  I«>ench   politics.   499 

and  Macedonia,  74,  77-78 

and  Serbia,   365-66.  370.  374,  376,  380 

and  the  Balkans,  60,  62,  63,  66 

and  the  War  —  The  Venlzelist  Revolt.  699 

and  Turkey.  24,  335 

at  the  end  of  1914.  225,  228 

declares   war  against   Bulgaria   and   German 
Empire,  71*4 

during  1917.  876 

in  the  East.  1338 

land  ceded  to,  1337-38 

mobilization  ordered.  369 

neutrality  of,  365-66.   368.   370.   704-05 

policy  towards  Allies.  559.  565.  572 

profits  by  second  Balkan  war,  699.  702 

Provisional  Government  of,  710 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

royal  family  of,  709,  714 

threatens  Saloniki  troops,  575 
Or«ek  Oathollo  Ohnroht  centered  at   Constan- 
tinople. 333 

influence  of,  74 

see  also  Eastern  Catholic  Church 
OT«ek-llr«,  and  flame-thrower.  20 
Or««kg,  armies  of.  2 

on  the  Balkan  front,   1119.  1122 
Chr««a  Orois,  members  work  with  Y.,  1250 
Orecnlaiid.  colony  of  Denmark,  5 
Orelf,  raider,  475 
Oremllly,  wood  of,  440,  452 
Oronad*!,  for  rifles,  610 

hand-grenades,   1,  14-15 
Clr«iiadl«ri,  origin  of,   15 
Orcsham,  Corporal  Jamei  B.*  one  of  the  first 

American   casualties   in   France,    749,   751 
Chr«Ti   Sir  Bdward,   assurance   regarding  fleet, 
908 

comments  of,   81-82 

in  Joint  War  Council,  500 

on  right  of  blockade.  265 

policy  of.   26.  86-90 

portrait.  86* 

removed  from  ofBce,   658 
OrlgoroTltoli,  Admiral,  Minister  of  Marine.  611 
Orlndell,  Ctaneral,  German  peace  delegate,  1315 
Orod«k,  fighting  at.   165 
OrodnOf  fighting  near,   163 
Oroeneri   ▼on,    successor    to    LudendorfT,    1283, 

1316 
Chroana,  Baaator,  filibuster  and  negative   vote 

of,  738.  743 
drootfoataln,   provisional    capital   at.   415-16 
Onard,  at  the  Royal  Salute,  1190 
Onard  Blflas,  stand  of,  134 
Onards,  British  troops,  121.  295 

in  Somme  battle.  537.  543 
Oaatemala,  declared  war.  6.  744 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Chitmappe,  struggle  around,  812 
Chiforatte,  Admiral,  in  command  at  Galllpoli. 

341-42 
Chiandccoart,   and    Somme   battle,    534,    544-45, 

649 
Onfari,  Tigris  boats.  76S 

Oaillaumat,  Oaaeral,  on  Macedonian  front,  1119 
Onillemia,  Greek  protest  handed   to,   559 
Onillemoat,  and  Somme  battle,  525.  529-34,  557 
Oaipavaa,  naval -aviation  base  at.  1090 
Oiiisa,  OKiaeral  da,  in  command  Belgian  troops, 
.    146 
Chiiie,  on  German  2nd  line,  1138,  1280 

victory  of.  122,  124 


Onjaii,  naval  aviation  base  at,   1090 
OiilAight,  vessel,   236-37,   272,  274,  418 
Oumbianaa,  actions  about,   158,  162 
Oaanar,  British,  copying  instructions.  1017 
Chwa,  American  naval,  on  Western  front,  1087 

anti-aircraft.  930 
French,  11,  251 
on  a  fixed  mount,  454 

Berthas  at  Verdun,  443 

boring  inside  breech   pieces  of   heavy,   661 

British,  rescued  from  the  Carso.  776 

bursting  shells  from  anti-aircraft,  928 

captured  by  Canadians  on  Arras  front,   1205 

captured  from  Serbia,  179 

captured  German,  1298 

carried  across  Africa,  410 

first  American  gun  fired  i|i  France,  749 

French   37-mm.,  and  its  crew,   1110 
75s,  14.  300.  442 
"heavies"  in  position,  1H3 

German,  captured  by  British  advance,   1282 

German  picture  of  English.  66S 

hauling  Into  position  on  Canadian  front.  //97 

Instruction  in  handling  and  loading.  40.  800-01 

Italian,  dragged  up  mountains.  S(S2 
large,  on  Isonzo  rront.  589 
mounted  on  pontoons  in  marshes.  78S 
on  floating  batteries.  784 

Japanese  at  Brest-Litovsk,  S28 

Lewis,  on  aeroplane.  21 

moving  them  up.  in  spite  of  mud.  822 

naval,  in  Serbia.  372 

of  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  206 

position    of    German    long-range,    that    bom- 
barded Paris.  1019 

railway-mounting  for,   516 

rapld-flre,  used  by  Italians,  502 

sent  by  Allies  to  Italy,  767 

sent  by  French  to  Belgrade,  182 

Skodas  at  Verdun,  443 

spotted  by  aeroplanes,  253 

temporarily  lost   in   Sanctuary  Wood,   1202 

testing  bores  of  French,  29 

to  be  surrendered  by  Germany,  1315 

types  of,  12 

see  also  Ammunition.  Artillery,  GatUng-gun, 
Howitzers.    Machine-guns.    Shells,    etc. 
Onrln,  British  frontier  post,  410 
Oarko,  Oaaeral,  resignation  of.  689 
OaaliaT,  former  Bulgarian  premier,  367 
OatohaTO,   dominated  by  Cat  Rock.   178 
OatohkOT,  in   Russian   Revolutionary   Cabinet. 

686,  689 
Oathrle,  Kagh,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Oayaamar,  French  ace.  912.  914.  918.   920.  9:4 

portrait.  918 
Oayot  da  Balias,  Oaaaral,  French  commander, 

464 
Oweadolaa,  armed  steamer.  224 
Oyiaaote,  a  submarine.  232 
OTpilaa,  in  the  Balkans.  64 
Oyroioopai,  use  in  torpedo.  232 


Kaalaa,  crossing  at,  96 

Haasalar,    Field-lEarilial    voa,    German    com- 
mander, 440,   44i.   445,   447 
Hagea,  Major  Toa  daa,  killed,  388 
Hagaa  Btauaag,  part  of  German  3rd  line.  1133 
Hagaa  Ooavaatloa,  and  gas,  19 

and  neutral  powers,  92 

forbade  poison.  285 

provisions  for  warfare,  98.  102 
Hal  BiTer,  crossing  the,  753 
Haig,  Sir  Doaglag,  and  Allied  offensive,  1133, 
1140 

and  German  offensive,   1009 

and  Nlvelle.  788.  790.  808 

as  Commander-in-Chief.  295.  418 

at  Mons,  117,  119-22 

at  the  Somme,  515 

in  last  northern  offensive,   1263 

in  Metz,   1311 

portraits,  it5,  499,  557,   11S6,  1208 

takes  Messines  Ridge,  874 
Haisaas,  fighting  near,  292 
Haiti,  declared  war.  6,  744 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1825 
XaJToroaka,  engagement  at,   3*^0 
Halbarstadt,  an  airplane,  912.  918 
Haldaaa,  Kord,  and  the  war.  646.  650-51 
Xalioi,  during  last  Russian  offensive.  723 

engagement  at.   318 
flUtlil   Bay,   Turkish   commander,    405 
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MaXk   of   mxzorai   Versailles    PaUce,    Peace 

Treaty  sigmed  in,  1336 
Haia,  actions  near,  142,  1014 
regained  by  France,  1270 
jiurrendered,  1135 

an,  retreats  to  and  from,  634-36,  764    - 
Kake,  in  Mesopotamia,  398 

,  port  of,  SS,  44,  961 
_-Am«rioa&  Oompa&y,  and  falife  clear- 
ances, 427 
SameL  taken,  1263 

Kamllion.   Osneral   Sir  Xaa«   in   command   at 
Gallipoli,    340,   347-350 
report  of,  196 
Xamlltoa,  Mrs.  Zi.  A.,  portrait,  10  5 1 
Xaapalilre,  cruiser,  488 
**  Haad  of  tlie  MaaadirMi,''  struggle  for.  313 
WiiTffl^i  British  General  Headquarters.  970 
XaBdley-Fagei  aeroplane  constructor,  934 
aiSroplane,  925,  927,  9S1,  1119 
Kftwiia^  Most  BsT.  BdwarA  J.,  in  Catholic  War 

Council.  1238 
yaima.  Hon.  W.  J.,  war- work  of,  1049 
XaB&ab,  Belgian  relief  ship,  883 
Ba&iijriifftoa's  Brigade,  in  action.  970 
Haiirahaii,  Oaptala  DaTld  O.,  In  command  of 

Santee,   1092^ 
Sansoatlo  Zieagne,  cities  composing.  33 
HapslrargSt  Austrian  dynasty.  31,  45 
Xaolqaht  a  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  398 
Sarbord,  Oeneral  J.  O.,  in  command  S.  O.  S., 

1158 
HardanmoBt,  near  Verdun,  457.  466 
Hardeeovxt,  British  objective,  616,  520-21,  524, 
529.  531 

k,  attack  on.  834 


Sarpalyoe,  relief  ship,  888 
Harris,  U( 


_,  —loyd,  war- work  of,  1049 

Kovse,  Toronto  University,  106S 

Hartlepool,  bombarded,  218 

Hartmannswsllorkoi f ,    fighting    at,    299,    306, 
316 

Xarwloli,  German  submarines  surrendered  at, 
1318.  l$tl 

Hasbronok,  attack  on,  1020 

Kasklns,  Major-Oensral,  in  command  in  East 
Africa,  968,  972 

Hasvaar,  captured,  416     . .  . 

Handromoaty  fortress  of,  436 
quarries  of,  464 

Xaamoat,  at  Verdun,  440.  442,  444,  452 

Haasen,  Oeneral  Ton,  in  command  3rd  German 
army,  97,  109.   117 

XansslmoBt,  schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 

Xante  Oheyaaoliie,  a  ridge,  310 

KaTre,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103,  1161 
British  base  at,  1160 

Hawke,  war- vessel,   234 

Hawker,  British  ace.  915 

"Hawk*s  Oastle,"  of  the  Hapsburgs,   50 

Hay,  Merle  B.,  one  of  the  first  American  cas- 
ualties In  France.  749,  751 

Hayes,  Bt.  BoT.  Patrick  J.,  Director  of  Cath- 
olic Chaplains,  n96,  1B38,   1242,   1244 

Hassbronok,  1st  Canadian  Division  billeted  at, 
1191 
bombed.  255 

HeatlMis  Mondays,  in  United  States,  1218 

Mbaterne,  engagement  at,   308 

Hedjas,  Arabs  revolt  in.  762.  846 
new  state  erected,   1338,   1340 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

Hedjax  Hallway,  attacks  on,  846,  S50 

Heerlngen,    Field-Marshal    Josias    tob,    Ger- 
man commander,  110,  115.  141 
portraits,  Ikl,  kk5,  6kl 

Kelaeman,  Daniel,  and  Belgian  relief,  879 

Hela,  light  cruiser.  233 

HsllTerloh,  Doctor,  in  control  of  German  treas- 
ury, 9k\ 

Helgoland,  dreadnaught,  936 

Helfgolaad,  fortified  Island,   43,   208,  219,   1333 
mutiny  in.  1320 

Heligoland,  Bight  of,  battle  of,  20S 

Kellenio  Oolonfes,  Oosgress  of,  in  Paris,  710 

HeUes,  Oape,  fortified,    339,   342-43,   347-48 

Kelmots,  use  of,  14,  19 

Hem.  and  Somme  battle,  521-2? 

Headorson,    Arthar,    of    the    War    Ministry, 
658-59.   666 

Henrys,  Ooneral,  on  Balkan  front.   1122 

KerbelMis  Wood,  near  Verdun,  440-41.  444,  446 

HerlMOoart.  and  Somme  battle.  520-21 

KorbertsliOho,  captured,   223 
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Honaada,  Moato,   Austrian    fortification,    596, 

698,   768-71 
Honnaaa  BtoUaag.  carried,  1280-81 

part  of  German  3rd  Line.   1139.  1147-48 
Henaea,  vessel.  234 

Herr,  Oeaoral,  and  Verdun,  439,  441,  447 
Hertling,  Ooaat  voa.  Chancellor  of  Germany, 

868.  962.  984.  1307 
HersogoTiaa,  cession  of,  1337 

see  also  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
Henog,  Ooaeral  and  the  war,  200 

Boer  leader.  412 
Hessiaa  Troaoh.  capturing  the.  647 
Heydebrookf  Ooloaol  voa.  In  command  in  Af-< 

rlca,  414 
High  BzploaiToa,  in  ammunition,  14 
Hlghlaadera,  in  Somme  battle.  527,  554 

route- marching  in  Salonikl,  mo 

the  48th.  marching  through  Toronto,   1S9 
High    Beaa    Float,    of    Germany,    470,    476-77. 
484-85.    1067,    1075 

surrender  of  greater  part  of,  1318.  lizi 
«^1»    Woo<L    fighting    for,     526-28,     531,     534, 

Higoatohi,     ]4«at.-Ooloa«l«     Japanese     com- 
mander, 996 
HIU  60,  destroyed,  816 

lUU  70,  struggle  for,   294,   418,  821.    1198 
HIU  145,  occupied.  810 

Hill  840,  fortifications  near,  recaptured,   60 i 
HIU  865,  part  of  Mo'rt  Homme,  456 
KOI  895,  part  of  Mort  Homme,  456 
Hill  304,  near  Verdun,  436,  465-56,  459,  468 
Hill  844,  near  Verdun,  444 
Hill  861,  near  Verdun,   444 
Hill  378,  near  Verdun,  466,  1296 
Hill  383,  attack  on.  580 
Hill  1070,  capture  of,  836 

HlBdoabnrg,  Field-Marshal  Faal  Toa,  and  last 
days  of  Germany  army,  1283 

and  Verdun,  454,  638 

at  Austrian  Headquarters,  718 

comment  upon,  327 

conference    with    LudendorfC,    etc.,    Sept.     29. 
1918,    1279,    1307-08 

delegate  to  Bre^t-Lltovsk,  982 

German  commander,  160,  162,  167,  317,   320 

in  command  Russian  front,  606 

portraits,  151,  \kS 

prepares  Siegfried  Line,  874 

statues  of,  9^7,  9SS 
H*adeabarg  &ine,  attack  on,  1027 

battle  of  the,  1271 

Canadians   pierce,   1208 

during  August  offensive,   1135.  1137 

German  fortified   positions  on.   788,   810,   812. 
874 

retreats  to.  805,  874,  1266,  1268 

Second  American  Corps  and,  1275 
Hiadas,   immigrants    refused    admittance.    202 
Hlaes,  Major-Oeaeral  Joha  £.,  American  com- 
mander, 1300 
Hlatse,  Adaiiral  Toa,  German  Foreign   Secre- 
tary, 1110,  1146,  1307-OS 
Hipper.   Tioe-Admiral,    German   naval    com- 
mander, 219,  476.  kSk 
Hirsa,  occupied.  1150 
Hirsoa,  fortress  of,  122,  1139 
Hodeidah,  MUcke  at.  216 
Hodge,  Joha,  of  the  War  Ministry.   658 
Hoeppner,  Oeneral  Zdeat.  Toa,  head  of  Aerial 

Combatant  Forces,   920 
Hoffman,  Oeaeral,  at  Brest-Li tovsk,  982 
Hogsheads,  as  shelters,  58 k 
Hogao,  battle-cruiser,   209,   233,    236 
Hononborg,  Baohoss  of,  assassination  of.  79 

funeral  coach,  83 
HohesxoUem  Bodoabt,  holding  the,   295 
HohensoUorns,  German  dynasty  of.  30 
Holaiia,  defeat  of.   391 

Holbrook,   ]Lieatoaant,    exploit   in    the    Darda- 
nelles. 342 
Holland,  Joha  Philip,  built  submarines,   231 
Holland,  and  Belgium  relief,  880 

and  independence  of  Belgium,  89 

as  a  neutral,  260 

during  war,  644 

guard  on  frontier.  £7/ 

Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  flee  to,   1313-14 

K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

Minister  takes  over  United  States  affairs  in 

Germany,  7^8 
munitions-milking  in,  271 
treatment  of  refugees,   105-06 
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KoUana-B«lgliim  Froatt«ri  sruards  at,  26 B 
Koll«b6ke,  captured.  820 

Kolnoa,  and  assault  on  Hln  .enburg  Line,  1274 
Kolylitad,  auxiliary  sub-chaser  base,   1080 
Holy  War,  or  Jehad,  proclaimed,  222,  336,  386, 

847.  964 
Kom«  Mxd%  Bill,  for  Ireland,  84.  654 
Home  8«rTlo«,  of  Red  Cross.  1228 
Koms,  fell,   852 

Kondnras,  representation  at  Peace  Conference, 
1325 

severs  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Kon^-SoniTi  mountain  battery  from,  833 
Hood,  Bear-Admiral,  British  fleet  commander. 

218,  471,   480,   ^83 
Koog**,  actions  near,   152,   290,   514 

captured,  820 
KooTer,  Herbert  O..  Food  Controller,  748,  879 

meets  M.  Francqui,  894 

relief  work  of,  880 
Korlmon-bliie,  French  uniform  color,  300 
Kom,   Werner,   attempt    to   blow    up    interna- 

tlonat  bridge,  425 
Kome,  Blr  Kenrj,  position  of  his  army,   808, 

819 
Horses,  of  St.  Mark's,  586 
Korthy,  ▲dmlral,   Regrent  of  Hungrary,   1337 
Koetees  Koneee,  in  camps,  1223,  1233 
Kotoliklss,  a  erun,  15 

KStseadorff,  Oonrad  Toa,  on  Italian  front,  1177 
KOQsatonlo,  destroyed  by  submarine,   230 

mine-planter,  1086 
KontbiUet  Forest,  Belgians  take,   1278 
Kowitsers.  Austrian,  H5 

British,  directed  by  airplane,  5^8 

description  of,  12 

Engrlish,   13 

mammoth  French,  € 

on  railway  mounting.  British,  516 
Kudl  JaOg,  captured.  768 
Baerta,  Tlotoriana,  arrest  of.  427    - 
Biurl&^'f  Oeneral  Blr  Sam,  Canadian  Minister 

of  Militia.  188.  6V,  1046 
BairMBi  W.  H.,  and  the  war.  198 
Kollnoli  Qnarrles,  ftgrhting  in.  292.  295 
Bulse,  William,   and   Bel^an   relief,    879 
Humbert,   French  commander.    1139 
Humbert,  IKlDg,  and  Franz  Josef,  354 
Hundlns  Une,  of  German  defense.   1138 
BuBffary,  coronation  of  Karl  IV.  45 

Magyars  and  Slavs  in.  46 

member  of  dual  monarchy,  48,  50 

new  state  erected,   1340 

occupied  by  Rumania,  1338 

organization  of  army,  53 

peasant  recruits,  S3 

terms  of  treaty  with  1337 

treatment  of  Rumanians,  614 
Hunlagea,  and  French  area  of  occupation,  1318 

evacuated,  1132 
Hnrteblse  7arm,  on  Craonne  Plateau,  792,  794, 

797 
Busab.  ot:cupied,  415 
BCussein,  Emir,  conquests  of,   850 
Hussela  Fasha,  made  "  Sultan  of  Egypt,"  383 
Hussite  MoTemeat,  in  Bohemia,  54 
Buts,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1251,  1259 

portable  Nlssen,   1271 
Rjrderabad,  Hlsam  of,  and  the  war,  204 
Rjrdroaeroplaaes,  floating  and  being  lifted,  923 

Invention  of.  250 

used  in  Italian  marshes,  784 
Bydrophoaes:  see  Listening  Devices 

Z 
Zdar,  Maharaja  of.  comment  of.  203 

a  el.  Wolf  TOB,  indictment.  427 
I  TuA7,  naval  aviation  base  at,   1090 
Zllesou,  Oeaeral,  Rumanian  soldier,   622 
ZUyrla,  formation  of,  58 
Zmmelmaaa,  Ueuteaaat,  aviator,  439,  915 
ZmmlgratlOB,  into  Canada,  1188 

policy  towards,  427 
Zmperator,  ship.  1213 
Imperial  Oamel  Oorps,  actions  of,  832 
Imperial  Chiards,  revolt  of.  684 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Bm* 

plre,  war- work  of,  1052 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  of  Great  Britain,   659, 

667,  1064 
Inchy,   taken.   1205 
Income  Tax,  during  the  war.  423 
Indefatigable,  battleship,  477,  643 
Independent  Air  Foroe,  work  of,  926 


Independent  Ziabor  Farty,  of  Great  Britain,  653 
Independent   Boolallsts,   revolt   in   Germany, 

1320 
India,  at  the  Mohammedan  hour  of  prayer,  625 

claim  for  independence,  1339 

Home  Rule  stiui;gles  In,   186,  202 

native   princes  and  the  war,  203 

participates  in  war,  185,  201 

representation   at   Peace  Conference,    1325 

troops  in  Bagdad,  7til 

troops  in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  384, 
833 

troops  sent  to  Africa,  966-67 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
India,  auxiliary  cruiser,  238 
Indian  Army,  in  Mesopotamia,  393 
Tnfliaw  Army  Oorps,  actions  of,  152,  282 
Indian  ArtUlery,  at  Gallipoli,  344 
Indians,  American,  and  the  war,  205,  1224 
Indomitable,   battle   cruiser,   i07,    219,    221 
Infantry  Brigades,  organization  of,  856 
Inflexible,  battle-cruiser,   212.   342 
Ingenohl,  Admiral  von,  superseded,  222 
Inherltanoe  Tan,  during  war,  423 
Insignia,  covered,  688 
Inspeotor-Oeneral's   Department,   of  A.   E.   F., 

1169 
Insterburg,  entered,  158 
Instruments,  of  warfare,  2,  14 
Intelllgenoe  Departments,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Intelllgenoe    Berrloe,    of    Great    Britain,    1081, 

1084 
Inter-Allled  Games,  in  Pershing  Stadium.  1256 
Inter-Allled  Beparatlons  Commission,  on  Ger- 
man payments.  1327 
Inter-Allled  Supreme  OounoU  of  War,  1174 
International  Mber  Oonferenoe,  and  meeting, 

1333-H 
International    Kabor    Organisation,    and     the 

League,  1330,  1333 
International  £aw:  see  Blockades,  Contraband, 

Submarines,  etc. 
International  Haval  Oonferenoe,  and  Declara- 
tion of  London.  259 
Intrepid,  block-ship  at  Zeebrugge,  1098 
Invergordon,  mine-base  at,   1086 
Inverness,  mine-base  at,  1086 
Inverness  Oopse,  resistance  at,  820 
Invincible,  battle-cruiser,  212.  480 
Iph'genla,   block-ship  at    Zeebrugge.    1098 
Ireland,    Most    Bev.    John,    in    Catholic    War 

Council,    1238 
Ireland,  and  Home  Rule,   84 

claim  for  independence,  1339 

K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

Sinn  Fein  rebellion  in,  656 

troubles  in.  654 

United  States  reservation  concerning,  1336 
Irlnga,  reached,  971 
Iris,  a  ferry-boat,  7097 
Irish,  In  Colonial  Canada,  1187 

in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 

in  Messlnes  and   Tpres   battle,   816,   819 

in  Somme  battle,  532 

in  United  States,  225 
Irish- Americans,  and  Germans,   424 
Irish  Nationalists,  political  party,  648.  654 
Irlsh^Bepubllo,  declared.  656 
Iron,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  29,  32 
Iron  Oorps,  the  20th  Corps  of  France,  115.  123, 

137 
Iron  Division,  the  28th  U.  S.  Division.  nOO 
Iron  Duke  (H.  M.  S.),  super-dreadnaught,  485 
Iron  Gate,  of  the  Danube,  59 
Irredentists,  hopes  of  the,  354,  360 
Irresistible,  ship.  343 
Ishtip,  Allied  objective.  1127-28 
Iskan  Fasha,  Turkish  commander,  396 
Ismail.  Khedive  of  Egypt.  382 
Ismallia,  British  headquarters.  384.  388 
Ismallla  Ferry,  British   headquarters  at.   384, 

3<^8 
Isonso  Front,  attack  on,  767 

map,  595 
Isonso  Blver,  and  Italian  campaigns,  578,  588, 
770,  775 

and  the  Carso  Plateau,  map,  579 

valley  of  the.  361.  364 
Isotta-Frasohlnl,  aeroplane  of,  253 
Issoudun,  A.  E.  F.  Schools  at.  1106 
Is-suri-TiUe,   A.    R    F.    Schools,    etc.,   at,    1106, 

1161 
Istrla,  negotiations  over,  360 

part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  57 
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Ifftriaa  Pcnlaiiila,  cession  of,  1337-38 
Xtell*    Zrr«d«ntat    disputed    frontier    between 
Italy  and  Austria,  50,  352,  366,  358 

map  of  that  part  called  the  Trentino.  S59 
ZtallMi  Front,  added  to  Foch's  command,   1174 

winter  on  the,  1151 
Ztalians,  and  Serbian  refugees,  379 

at  the  Marne,  1036 
ZtalT,  advance  in  Ausrust,  1916,  map,  i9S 

A.  £.  F.  in,  1161 

aircraft  of,  253,  264 

and  Austria,  24,  28 

and  Balkans,  77,  86 

and  France,  351,  355-66 

and  Greek  Revolution.  712 

and  Prussia,  354 

and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  353,  356 

and  the  Treaty  of  London,  360 

army  of,  362 

army   positions   and   battle-lines   in    the   last 
offensive,  map,  //79 

bicycle  battalions,  578 

British  troops  in.   78i 

claim  to  Fiume.  1338 

Coalition  Cabinet,  591 

contingent  in  the  Balkans,  572 

declares  war  aerainst  Germany,   771 

disaster  at  Caporetto,  767 

disposition  of  rorces  before  offensives  of  1918, 
1176,  1179 

enters  the  war,  351.  358,  417 

flrst  Italian  campaigns,  577 

fleet  of,   643 

her  hour  of  triumph,  1171 

in  Albania,  380.  1122,  1130 

in  the  Bast,  1338 

In  Triple  Alliance.  26,  854-55 

K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

lands  ceded  to,  1337-88 

limits  of  advance,  and  of  retreat  to  the  Piave, 
map,  779 

Ministry  changed,  777 

navy  and  Piave  stand,  782 

offensive  of  1918,  1178 

on  Peace,  867 

Red  Cross  work  in,  1227 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  and  with- 
drawal, 1325,  1327,  1338 

secret  treaty  with  Entente,  1338, 

shipping  of,  470 

submarines  of,  232 

territorial  promises  made  to,  977 

Teutonic  propaganda  in,  773 

treaty  with  Jugo-Slavla,  1339 

troops  in  France,  1172 

troops  on  Saloniki  front,  112S 

unification  of,   24,   26 

volunteers  in  Argonne,  304 

war  In  Tripoli,  76,  335 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1247,  1268 
Zrangorod,  Germans  near.  325-26 
ZranoT,  General,  Russian  commander,  164,  166, 

318.  602 
Ziiet  Bey,  defense  of  Jerusalem,  S41 


Jablonitxa,  P»m,  in  the  Carpathians.   318.  608 
Jaok,   Major    miohard,   A.    R.    A.,    painting   of 

Canadian  trenches,  287 
Jackson,  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Admiralty,  471 
Jacob  Jones,  U.  S.  destroyer,  1070,  i/Oj 
Jadar  Blvcr,  advance  along,  174 
Jaffa,  fall  of.  838,  840 
Jaffa-Jemsalem  Boad,  penetrates  Judean  Hills. 

842 
Jamlano,  captured,  768 
Janlna,  occupied,  712 
Japan,  at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

declares  war   upon   Germany.   223 

navy's  work   in  Pacific,   223 

on  Peace,  867 

ratifies  treaty,  1335 

representation   at  Peace  Conference,   1325 
Jarebitze,  entrenchment  at.   174 
JaroslaT,  captured,   166,   167 
Jason,  ship,  474 
Jassy,   Rumanian   government   established   at, 

620 
Janrte,  oration  upon,  492 
Jayal,  Mile.,  association  of,  509 
Jabel  Kamrin,  Turks  in,  764,  766 
Jeddah,  captured,  850 

Miicke  at.  217 
Jaliad,  or  JUiadi  see  Holy  War 
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JolUeoa,  Adnilral  Sir  Jobn  B.,  and  battle   of 
Jutland,  476 

naval  commander,  470,  -^88,  668 

on  German  raids,  218 

on  Merchant  Marine,  470 
Jemammeli,  British  objective.  838 
Jerlclio,  captured.  845 

Jerlcho-Barsan  Boad,  fighting  on  the.  850 
Jerlcho-Jemsaiam  Boad,   842 
JemMJamt    campaign   and    surrender   of,    840. 
876 

from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  8U 

last   stages    in    Allenby's    campaign    against, 
map,  8S9 

Turkish  Council  of  War  In,  841 

see   also   Church   of    the    Redeemer   at    Jeru- 
salem 
Jewish  Holidays,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  1258 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A..  1257. 
1261 

war- work  of,   1234 
Jews,  Anti-Semitic  policy  in  Russia,  600 

in  Austria-Hungary,  54 

in  the  Balkans,   63 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Rheims.  315 

Basilica  erected  in  memory  of.   IHO 

statue    uninjured,    lOii 
Joffe,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Joffre,  Madame,   in  portrait   group,   745 
Joffre,    Marshal    Joseph    J.,    and    American 
forces,  750 

appointed    Commander-in-Chief    of    French 
armies,  316 

battle  tactics  of,   442,   446 

became   military  adviser,  500 

in  Joint  War  Council,  500 

orders  to  troops,  313,  494 

policies  of.    110,    114.    123.    340,   418 

portraits.  J/0,   ^99,  H5,  996 

visits  United  States,   744 
Johannesburg,  police  cordon  around,  413 
Joint    War    Oonncil    of    France    and    Britain, 

meeting  of,  500 
Jonchery,  attack  near.  1146 
Jonnart,  Charles,  French  Senator,  713 
Jordan,  bridge  built  over  the,  8i5 

fighting  along  the,  848.  850-51 
Joseph  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  in  command  Aus- 
trian Reserve  Army,  165.  1177 
Journal,  of  Providence,  evidence  furnished  by. 

426 
Judean   Kills,    campaigning   about,   838,    841 
Judrio  Valley,  penetration  through,  774 
Jugo-81a^Uk,  claim  to  Flume,  1338 

new  state  erected,  1340 

treaty  with  Allies.  1339 
Jugo-BlaTS,  and  Italian  propaganda,   1174 

on  Balkan  front,  1122 

racial  group  of,  31,  57 
Jugo-Slav  States,  projected,  358 
Julian  Alps,   and   the   Trentino,   361,   579 
Julius  Oaesar,  and  the  Gauls.  351 
Julnar,  steamer,  628-30 
Junction  Station,  capture  of,  840 
Junkers,  of  Prussia.  42.  160 

Justida,  ship.  1084  ^     .,       ^    ..,0  o» 

Jutland,  diagrams  Illustrating  battle  of,  478-82 

fight  off,  476,  642 
JuTlgny,  captured  by  32nd  U.  S.  Division,  1118 
JuTlncourt,  Oap  of,  British  troops  at.  1028 

B 
Badets,  of  Russia,  611  ^       ,    „o^ 

Bafa-Bantara  Boute,  to  Suez  Canal,  384 
Bacera  BlTer,  line  on,  967 
Bahe  Station,  seized,  969,,,.     .,„^ 
Bal3er,   abdication  of.    1313-14,    1320 

and  the  "contemptible  little  army,"   118 

at  Verdun,  447 

during  August  ofTensive,  1146 

in  command  of  German  ofTensiye,   1011 

in  German  peace  conferences,  1279,  1307.  1310 

portraits  of,   130,   509,  JJ5 

proposed    entry    into    Nancy,    Solssons,    etc, 
115.  132.  302  ^  ^  _-_ 

telegram  to  the  Queen  of  Greece,  325 
Baiser  wnhelm  Oanal,  terminus  of,  37 
Baiser   Wilhelm   der  Chraiae,   German    raider, 

214 
Baledln,  General,  revolt  of,  978 

Russian  commander,  603 
Kalfontein,  occupied,  415 
Balklt-Tchiflik  Sector,   offensive   In,    728 
Zaluas,  fighting  for,  720-21 
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KamenUf  mandatory  for»  1380 

see  also  Cameroon 
SamlneT,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Kanin,    yioe-Adinlral,    in    command    Russian 

fleet.  224 
Kaiuiai,  food  ship,  888 

Saatara,  British  headquarters,  384,  388.  828 
Sara  Bare,  line  of.  633 
Kara  Kodjall,  captured  mountain,  561 
SaraiTban,  at  Brest-Lltovsk.   982 
Karai  Moaatalns,  In  South  Africa,  415 
Sarlbib,  captured.  415-16 
Sari  Z,  of  Austria,  crowned  Karl  IV  of  Hun- 

grary,  45 
Sari   Prans  Joiaf,   emperor   kins:   of  Austria- 
Hungary,  portrait.  51 
Sarlsrnlia,  bombarded,  927 
Sarlirttha,  raider,  210,  214 
Sari,  fortress  of.  394-95 
Samu  Biver,  ftgrhtingr  along,  396 

oil-fields  on,  393 
Satia,  attack  at,  830 

enemy  retired  toward,   389 
Satrah,  resistance  at,  840 
Satihaalk,  manoeuvre  of,  561 
Satehanik  Fan.  flgrhtiner  for,  374.  378 
Savadar,  triangle  of,  562 
Savalla,  captured,  561,   570,   572,  708 

Greeks   in,    63 
Savanauffli,    Bt.    Bav.    Monalffiior    ZieiUe    J., 

Gulf  Vicariate.   1244 
Saymakchalan,  Mount,  in  Serbia,  573-74,   1122 
Seana,  Moit  B«t.  JaniM  J.,  in   Catholic  War 

Council,    12:J8 
SaUonTf  Prof.  ▼.,  comments  of,  35 
S«ll7,  rather,  portrait,   1227 
Sally,    Bt.    Bay.    Monaiir&or    BAward    A.,    and 

Special  War  Activities.   1239 
Samball,  Oanaral,  in  Mesopotamia,  624 
Sammal  Bill,  captured,  and  re-captured.   1022, 

1275 
Samp,  Major,  Boer  leader,  412-14 
Sanali  &lna,  Bulgarian  entrenchment,  573.  575 
Sant,  armored  cruiser,  212 
Saprl-Saal,  attack  on,  632 

Sarby,  Bav.  William  J.,  and  Special  War  Ac- 
tivities,  1239 
Saraniky,  Alazanaar,  and  the  Russian   army, 
715-17,   724,  726 

and  the  Russian  Revolution,  681,  683-85.  687. 
689 

in  portrait  group,  691 

policy  of,   975 
SarmanibalL,  fighting  at,  634-35 
Sayas,  Tioa-Admiral  Sir  Bogar,  and  Zeebrugge. 

1095-96 
Sliadairi  Band,  in  Tigris,  754 
Sbalil  Faiba,  Turkish  commander,  628,  758 
Shanlkin,  march   upon,    635,   762,  764-65 
Sbaraian,  Russians  retire  on,   394 
Sliarkali  Bivar,   operations   along,    396 
SliTOitoT,  A.  H.,  assassinated  Rasputin.   679 
Sian-Oban,  fall  of.  224 

Sial,  German  naval  station,  57,  477,  909,  1320 
Sial  Canal,  to  be  free,  1333 
Sifri  Sirkok-Sanpri  Boad,  advance  along,  852 
Sigoma,  railroad  terminus,  964,  970 
yma  Babr,  plateau  of,  336,  343,  348 
Silimaajaro,  Mount,  African   peak,   964,   969 
Silimatinda,  African  town,  969.   971-72 
Sillingholma,  naval  aviation  at.  1090 
Siloia   (or  Kilossa),  African  town.   969.   971 
Silwa,  in  German  East  Africa.  963,  972-73 
Simpolnng,  carried.  604-05 
Sing  Ball,  native  king,  408 
Sing'g   Afrioan   BiJlas,    in   African    campaign, 

966,  970,  973 
Sirby,  Banator,  and  filibuster,  738 
SirUbaba  Pais,  storming  the,  318.  604-05 
Sitcbanar    of    Sbartonm,    l»orA,    and    Joffre's 
strategy,  124 

at  Gallipoli,   350 

British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  279,  648, 
650-51 

death  of,  488,  657 

on  air-defense,  256 

portrait,  280 

restrains  Lord  Fisher,  340 

scheme  for  military  training,  196 

visits  Salisbury  Plain,  195 
Sivn,  Ziaka,  German  use  of,  963 
Siiil  Bobat,  meeting  of  Russians  and  British 

at,  756,  764-65 
Slaw,  Mftro,  war- work  of,  1231 
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Slain  SiUabaka,  actions  about.  152.   154 

captured.  820 
Slaist.  Captain  Obarlaa  von,  confession  of.  427 
Slondikara,  en   route  from   Dawson,    i87 
Slvok,  Oanaral  Alazandar  von,  in  command  Ist 
German  Army,  95.  109.  118-19.  118,  4^5 

infantry  of,  116 
Snighta  of  Oolumbvi,  and  Y.   M.  C.   A.,   1257, 
1261 

war-work  of.  1231.  1236,  1238.   1239,  1241 
Snoz,  Sanator,  resolution   of,   1337 
Soatmanidorp,   point  of  departure.   414 
Soatmanshoop,  occupied.  415 
Solomaa,  captured,  318 

Solnbara,  trenches  and  stand  at.  180-81,  373 
Sonak,  palace  built  on  site  of,  181 
Sondoa  Zrangl,  defeat  at,  970 
Sfinigabarg,  East  Prussian  capital.   159,  160 
Sdnigabarg,  cruiser,  214.  254.  966-67,  971,  1318 
Sdnigabarg  8bip  Oanal,  use  of.  159 
Soningshoyckt,  a  fort,   144 
Soprikanl:  see  Kepri-Keui 
Sorabia,  British  near,  416 

SomiloT,    Oanaral,    and    Russian    revolutions. 
689,   691-93 

Cossack   commander,    in    last    Russian    offen- 
sive. 719,  722,  724,  726 

escape,  and  revolt  of,   976,  978 
SoMOTO  Plain,  battle  during  the  Great  War. 

378 
Soaanth,  Konla,  Hungarian  patriot,  51 
SoatanJaTioa,  and  Italian  campaigns.  598,  768, 

770-71 
Soatnrino  Fam,  Bui  gars  retreat  through,  1126, 

SoTal,  Russian  objective.  604 

SdvaasbaBa,    Oanaral    SdTasa    Ton,    Austrian 

commander.  369 
Sovno,  German  objective.  328.  S29 
Sowait,  Arabs  revolt  in,  762 
Sowait,  Sbaikh  of,  and  railway  terminus,  39 
Soxlowa  Bidga,  holding  the.  318 
Sosyak  Paak,  Allied  objective,   1124-25 
SragnJaTati,  evacuated,  373 
SrauaTO,   Serbian   government   moved   to,    374, 

376 
SrasnoT,   Oanaral,  Cossack  commander,   697 
Sramlin,  in  Moscow,  69 ^ 
SraManatain,    Oolonal    Sraaa    Ton,     Teutonic 

commander,  384.  831 
SraTO,  on  Russian  front,  603 
Sriamliiiaa  Stallnng,   Franco-American   attack 

on,  1302 

German   defense.   1138,   1147-48.   1150 
SrlmoT,  Oanaral,  death  of,  692 
Srithia,  British  objective,  348 
SriTO,  Russian  attack  from,  723 
SriTolak,  French  at,  376.  561 
Sronmir  Triba,  uprising  of,  354 
Smgarsdorp,   Boer  objective,   412 
Smpani,  Austrian  objective,  174 
Smpp  Worka,  in  Essen.  961 
Smanavo,  during  Macedonian   troubles,   75 
Srylanko,   Enaign,   as    Minister   of   War,    976, 

976,   986-87 
Svbaa,  British  objective,  415 
Suhlmann,  Br.  Biohard  von,  at  Brest-Lltovsk, 

982.  984 
Snk,  struggle,  and  retreat  from.   580,   767-68. 

776 
Snm,  fighting  at,  634 
Snm  Sala,  fortified  point,  339,   342,  346 
Snriaobiata,  fighting  about,   178 
Snri  Bnmn,  forts  of,  570 
Snma,   engagements   at,    393,    396 
Snropatkin,  Oanaral,  Russian  commander,  602 
Snamanak,  Oanaral  von,  surrender  of.   320 
Snt-al-Amara,  battle  and   investment  of,   401, 

419 
capture  of,   623,   628,   876 
maps  of,  ^01,  629 
Maude's  attack  on,  753-54 
story-teller  in  bazaar  at,  758 
Sntno,  movements  about.  168 
Svtnnia,  British  at,   402 

Ziaagai  da,  in  Lafayette  Escadrille.  912 
&a    Baaaaa,    actions    about,    143,    147-49,    161, 
292,  808 

Canadian  objective.   1194 

German  post  in,  1276 
&a  Bass^a  Oanal,  fighting  on,  292.  1019 

in  the  ruins,  itis 
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&a  BMi««  Till*,  captured,  8;20 

]b'Ater  Traoli,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 

Xia    BoiBS«U«,    British    objective,    516-17,    520, 

522.  529,  534,  557 
Zi»bor,  In  Canada,   1050 

in  Germany,  940 

in  Great  Britain,  647,  652,  653.  667 

under  the  treaty,  1333 
Ziabor'g  Hatlonal  F««o«  Oonaoll,  establishment 

of,  425 
ZiabTTlBtli,  underground  fortification.  307-08 
£aoas«,  In  Joint  War  Council,  500 
£afayett«,  General  Pershingr  at  tomb  of.  745 
Ziafa7«tt«  Esoadrlll*,  combats  of,   912 
£a  Ptee,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137,  1140 

capture  of,  122 

railway  to    512 

&a   Tkx9'Olimmp%noiB;   Foch*s    army   at,    126, 
136,   138 

&a  r«rt4-soiM-JoiiarM,  Engrlish  and.  126,  134 

Ziaffanz,  German  line  west  of,  790.  794.  797 

£a  FolUtt*,   Senator,   vote   and   filibuster   of. 
738,   744 

Itrngnj,  English  near,   126 

£a  Karas<«.  in  the  Argonne,  1294 

Zialior«  Dirimioik,  in  Mesopotamia.  623 

]Laibach,  road  to,  578 

AaJ,  Townshend  at,  402.  761 

&ak«,  Zd«vt.-0«]i«ral  8ir  Psroy,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, 624,  636 

Zialcan,  Turkish  defeat  at,  635 

Zia  Main:  see  Hand  of  the  Massiires 

&a  lEalion]i«tt«,  and  Somme  battle,  521 

Kambros,    Prof«sgor    SpTridon    P.,    a    Greek, 
710-12 

^anoaililrei,  in  action,  514 

Ziand  Axmj,  of  women,  1223 

Kand  Settlcnwat  Board,  loans  of  the,  1054 

I^andlBff,  Battl*  of  the,  at  Gallipoli,   343 

^andreolM,  batUe  at,  120,  121 

^aadres-Bt.  Oeorffe,  taken,  1308 

^aadstnnn,  of  Austria,  53 
of  Germany,  40,   142,   148 

King  Ludwler  biddiner  farewell  to  the  oflAcers, 
S09 

JtmnAwlUt  of  Austria-Hunerary,  53 
of  Germany,  40.  142 

Zian«,  Senator,  vote  and  filibuster  of.  738,  744 

^aaiTf  Anton,  portrait,  9 39 

^an^asa,  £ak«  of,  in  Balkans,  568 

^anffsmarok,  captured,   821 

Zianffemarok-Ohelvvslt  Idn;  German  third  po- 
sition, 821 

^anffle  de  Gary,  Osneral,  French   commander, 
112,   115,   312.  457 

]Lang'le7,  Profsaaor  Saainel  P.,  and  flylngr  ma- 
chine. 249 

]Lanirres,  Schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1105-06 

Kanrosao,  Oeneral  de,  French  commander,  97, 
112,   117,  119 

]Lansdowne,  Kord,  pacifist  letter  of,  667 
removed  from  oflflce,  658 

Itanrtng,  Bobert,  notes  of  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State.  730 
on  British  blockade,  266 
portrait,  73S 

]Laon,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137.  1144,   1147 
capital  of  the  Dept.  of  Aisne,  SOO,  512,  795 
French  objective,   790,  792,  794,  797 

Ziaon  Cathedral  of  Hotre  Bame,  view  of.   797 

]La  Pallloe,  American  use  of  harbor,  1073,  1090, 
1103 

Ziardemelle,    General    de,    French    commander, 
464 

&a  Boohe,  Wood  of,  carried  by  Americans,  1112 

&a  Boohelle,  A.  E.  F.  base  at.  1161 

ZiaMlgny  Plateav,  drive  for,  1133-34 

Ziatieana,  crossing  at,  776 

Xia  Trinity,  naval -aviation  base  at,  1090 

^a  Tnllerie  Parm,  captured  with  oflflcers,  1304 

£aarler,   Sir   Wilfrid,    Canadian   party   leader, 
188,  194.   1042,   inJiS,   1055-64 

^anrler  Oovemment,  in  Canada.   1055 

banterbovrff,  and   French   area  of  occupation, 
1318 

&a  Talbonne,  schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 

Iiaventle,  figrhtlngr  about.  290 

]bawe  Biver,  crossed.   1020 

Ziawrenoe,   General   Sir  Herbert,   portrait,   8SS 

&aiar,  Serbian  csar,   378 

Aasarevati,  ftgrhting  about.  180 

^aiistan,  mountain  rhaln,   633 

Aaarne  of  Vatlone,  Canada  and,  1064 
early  stagres.  430,  732 
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Keacii*  of  Vatlone  OoTenaat,  American  objec- 
tions and  reservations  to,  1335 
analysis  of,   1327 

effort  to  include  it  in  treaty,  1326 
Xieacn*  o'  the  Three  Bmperora,  informal  al- 
liance, 26,  352 

Xieacae  to  Snf oroe  Peaoe,  organization  of.  430 
Zieather,  confiscated,  371 

exports  from  Germany,  32 
^eaye  Areaa,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in,  1254 
&eband7,  type  of  airship,  247 
lie  Oatean,  battle  of,  120,  121 

on  German  3rd  line,  1139.  1148 

second  battle  of,   1280,  1281 
5*  9Sf^^^^^  HindenbursT  Line,  1137 
*^iS***^»  Oeneral,   Russian  commander,   603. 

Xie  Orpiaie,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 

,?'  ?•*!?>••*'*  ^'•»  attempted  to  blow  up  Eng- 
lish ships,  230 

Ziee-Bnfleld,  a  rifle,   16,  1059 

Aesratlons,   demonstrations   against   Allied,    in 

Athens,    707 
Aelneter,  troops  in  Somme  battle,  532 
Zieipiig*,  light  cruiser,  210,  213 
^elpilg  Bedonbt,  fighting  for,   531,   534 
Zieman,  General,  at  Lidge,  94 
^e  Mane,  A.  E.  F.  School  at,  1106 

16?-7I[' 318"^324"^®'''"*'^    objective,    64,     158, 

Russian  objective,  604,  606,  719,  875 
5*  ■••■nlli  during  Champagne  attack,  312 
laemnoe,  advanced  base,  340 
Zieninoe,  battleship,   710 
]Lemonier,  Burgomaster,  of  Brussels.  998 
]benin,  Nikolai,  Socialist  Russian  Dictator,  687. 

690,  697,  975 
Ziens,  Canadian  captors  of,  1199 

Canadians  opposite,   1198-1200,   1203 

first  house  rebuilt  in,   1269 

French  objective,   141,  292,  307 

on  British  front,  808,  810,  821 
&ens-Armenti*res  Sector,  attack  on,  1019 
]beon  Oambetta,  cruiser,  239 
Leopold  of  Bavaria,  Prince,  and  Brest-Li tovsk, 

•foZ,    986 
enters  Warsaw,  326,  3B7 
portrait,  983 
Zieopold,    Prince,    of    the    Belgians,     enters 

Bruges,  1309 
&'ET4ne  de  Tedegrange,  seized.  314 
]be  Plongenr  Karin,  early  submarine.   230 
lt%  Pries  Parm,  and  Somme  battle,   521,   544 
la%  Qnesnoy,  on  3rd  German  line,  1139,   1284 
lie  Sars,  during  Somme  battle,  536,  548-49,  B51. 

557 
Ziesboevfs,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  537.  543-45, 

548-49,   557 
Zieschnitxa,  on  Serbian  frontier,  171 
lies  Sparges,  French  objective,  304 

on  flank  of  St.  Mihiel  salient,  1290,   1292 
]be  Transloy,  operations  towards,  549 
Dbettow-Torbeek,  Colonel  von,  in  German  ESast 

Africa,   964,   971 
ZiCTiathan,  United   States   transport,    32.    1107, 

1213,   1287 
Ziewls  Onn,  description  of,  15 

on  airplane,  258 
^iakhoT,  Oeneral,  Russian  commander,  633 
Zdaptchev,    Bulgarian    Finance    Minister,    1129 
Uban,  captured,   224,   325 
&iberal-£abor  Coalition,  of  Parliament,   84 
liberal  Party,  of  Great  Britain,  646-47,  652-53, 

667 
]Liberal-Badical  Coalition,  in  Great  Britain.  87 
liberation.  Battle  of  the,  in  Belgium,  1144 
Ziiberconrt,  alr-rald  on,  918 
Liberia,  in  the  Great  War,  4 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Uberty  Bank,  erection  of,  1220 
liberty  Bell,  rung,  1220 
liberty  Bay,  observed,  1221 
liberty  £oan  Acts,  passed,  873 
&ibert«r  Koan  Drives,  of  United  States,  1220 
Uberty  Theatre,  built  in  camps,  1231 

work  In,  1220 
libraries,  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  iffS,   1231 
Ubre  Belgiqne,  ]ba,  newspaper,  996 
^ibya,  rebellion  wished  for,  391 
Uchnowsky,  Prince,  memorandum  of,  87 
Uchtenberg,  Boer  objective,  412 
^iebknecht,  Br.  Sari,  Imprisonment  of,   962 

party  of,  1322 
U»ge,  fortress  of,  91,  93 
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Zii^«f  ?ap  near»  1160 

U«rr«,  a  fort,  144,  146 

£Urol-l«-OraBd»  A.  E.  F.  regulatinsr  section  at, 

1161 
Ugv^tt,  0«]i«ral  Hmittr,  American  commander 

in  France,  1147,  1290,  1295,  1300 
Xdffht  Omiiw  Sonadxon,  of  Great  Britain,  477 
Xdffht  Znfantnr,  In  Somme  battle,  543 
XdffhtleM  Hlffbts,   in  America,   1218 
Ug-htalniT*  ship,  238 
Uffht-shell  Booket,  patrol  caught  in  liffht  of, 

mo 
KUiOBii  attack  at,  440 
UUentnal,  Otto,  and  flying  machines,  249 
Ulls,  and  Aubers  ridgre  attacked.  282,  307 

and  Hindenburs  Line,  1137-88,  1144 

British  troops  entering:,  lft62 

fortress  of,  118.   120,   122,  148 

linen  mills  destroyed  by  Germans,  ItTS 

menace  to,  and  evacuation  of,  1278,  1280 
Klmlraxir  ProTiaoe,  of  Holland,  1316 
Zdinpvs,   lflinlrft1|  replaced,  336 
Undbrl&ofr  a  castle,  27 

Aindl,  in  German  East  Africa,  963,  972-73 
miners,  to  be  warned,  275 
Unalag«a,  von,  command  of,  318 
Xdntler,  Fanl,  death  of.  507 
Uon.  battle-cruiser,  207,  219,  til,  477.  479 
^ipsky,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Aisle,  Boii|r*t  de,  speech  on  transfer  of  body. 

499 
Xdstenlnir-apparatiis,  French,  1026 
UsteBlnff-aevloM,  of  United  States  navy,  1074, 

1080 
ZdstMilag'-postab  views  of,  9,  ill 
Ut^rary  Dlirest  rnnd,  for  Belirlan  relief,  889 
Zdthvanla,  land  ceded  to,  1330 

passed   to  Germany,   988 
Uttle,  United  States  destroyer,  lOH 
Uttle  BMS,  of  Belgrium,  900,  100k 
Zdttle  Bnssiaas!  see  Ukrainians 
ZilnbOTia,  fighting  near,  173,  178 
Alvensa  BiTer,  and  Italian  front,  777,  1180 
ZdTonla,  cession  demanded,  987-88 
Usy-On&tean-Thierry,   contested   road,    134 
Uoyd  O«orge,  Bavld,  and  German  peace  offer, 
730 

and  the  war,  648,  651,  657-59,  667-68 

at  Rapallo,  778 

attended  Peace  Conference,  1324 

in  charge  of  munitions,  290 

in  Joint  War  Council,  500 

meets  Hoover,  883 

message  to  Orlando,  1178 

portraits,  ^99,  esi,  ISBS 
Uoyd  O«orgs  MClnistrr,  during  war,  658.  666 
Aoana,  made  by  the  United  States,  422 
Zioohlsl,    led  Cameron  Highlanders.  292 
Aooliwltsky,     command     Russian     brigade     in 

France,   786 
]Lods,  fall  of,  168 

3«o«ssar,   Ueut^Oolonttl   Paul,   in   charge   Wo- 
man's Motor  Corps,  746 
]Lom  Platean,  in  Austrian  possession,  769,  774 
Ziombardy,  taken  from  Austria,  47 
Ziombartiyde,  attack  on  bridgehead  at,  819 
Acme,  surrendered,  407 
Aonmltsa  Biver,"  Russians  advance  to,  720 
Zionoliii  Fort,  assault  on,  94 
London,  Bishop  of,  recruiting,  658 
Aoadon,  American  bases  in,   1072.  1161 

bombing  and  aSrial  defenses  of,   255-56,   420, 
926    930 
London,  D^olaratloii   of,  and  the  Great  War, 

259    270 
London,  Treaty  of,  agreements  of.  360 
London  IMTislon,  in  Palestine,  833 
Londoners,  in  operations  around  Loos,  292 
AoBdon-Xrlsli,  and  foot-ball,  292 
£oBdoa-8cottish,  behind  sand-bags,  1B6S 

territorial  battalion,  154 
London  Territorials,  divisions  in  Somme  bat- 
tle, 537 
JMon%  Pine,  hill  of  the,  348 
^ongido,  Germans  at,  967 
^ongneval,  and  Somme  battle,  525,  634,  567 
^ongnyon,  bombarded.   1304 

gap  in  German  defenses  near,  1150 
Aongwy,  fortress  of,  116,  122,  1305 
&ooa»  operations  around,  292,  418 
Aorraiae,  French  and,  114,  800 

troops  from.   312 

see  also  Alsace-Lorraine 
*'  Kost  Battalion,"  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  1298 


TLoxLgh.  Foyle,  naval  aviation  at,  1090 
^onyain,  Belgians  make  sortie  towards,  143 

destruction  of,  97,  99-100 
]Lonvemont,  near  Verdun,   446.  465-66 
AoToen,  Mt.,  bombarded,  380 
Iiowicx,  retirement  beyond,  168 
loyalists,  tr.  B.,  in  Canada,  1187 
]LosAitsa,  attacks  near,   171,  173,   178 
Attbaok,  city  republic,  44 
^nbinskL  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
]LQbliB,  Teutonic  objective,  164-65,  325-26 
]Liidendorlir.    General    Brio   von,   and    the    last 
Allied  offensive,  1266 

'at  Austrian  headquarters,  718 

at  Trois- Fontaines,  1141 

comments  on  fighting  at  Verdun,  434,  465-66 

in  command  Teutonic  forces,  167,  1008,  1037, 
1147-48 

in  German  peace  conferences,  1134,  1204,  1279, 
1307 

on  the  Italian  front,  774 

portiaits,  445,  1027 

resignation  of,  1283,  1312 

war- policies  of,  1025 
Dbnderits   Bay,    Coaling    Station    of    German 

South-West  Africa,  407,  412,  415 
]Liidwlg  Z,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  Munich,  27 
]Liidwig  ZZ,  king  of  Bavaria,  castle  of,  27 
Andwlg  ZZZ.  king  of  Bavaria,  farewell  to  Land- 

stiirm  officers,  309 
]Liidwig9haf6n,  bombed.  255 
Ziiifbarry,  Captain,  in  Lafayette  Bscadrille,  912 
Knkatio,  captured,  768 
Knkin,  Brigadier-Oeneral,  portrait,  4 IS 
]Lnkoy,  General,   Bulgarian  commander,    1129 
Knmber.  Canadians  supplied,  to  Allies,  1203 
Zinn<vlUo,  bombed,  255 

42nd  U.  S.  Division  under  fire  near,  1109 
ZinpkoT  Pass,  in  the  Carpathians,  318 
^niitania,  funeral  for  the  victims  of,  423 

the  sinking  of  the,  and  its  effects.  236-37,  268, 
272-75,  418,  424 
&ntak,  fortress  of,  164.  603.  605,  987 
^ttttwlts,   Major-Oeneral,    German    military 

governor  of  Brussels,  879 
]Ltttsow,  battle-cruiser,  479 
]Lnzeinbonrg,  Americans  traverse,   1316 

neutralized,  92 

to    be    evacuated   and    railways    given    up, 
1314-15 
&yoT,  Priaoe  CNonr^f  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion,  683,  685,   689 
&TOV,  Tfladixnir,  and  Kornllov  rebellion,  692 
&yck,  fighting  at,  320 
Ziydda,  occupied,  840 
&yg  BiTer,  entrenchments  along,   180 
Kynorta,  relief  ship.  888 
TtjnXf  destroyer,  474 
&ys  Biyer,  and  various  battles,  149,  819,  1140 

battle  of  the,  map,  1020 
^s  Salient,  German  withdrawal  from,  1267 


b'aa,  cutting  railroad  near,  850 
Mabeoik,  and  the  Turks,  389 
MoOonnell,  Jim,  portrait,  955 
Kaoedonia,  armed  liner,  212 
Maoedonia,  Balkan  region,  60,  62,  77-78.  335-36 

cession  of,  1337 

expeditionary  force  retires  into,  380 

German  baggage  column  in,  571 

Greeks  re-enter,   1130 

invaded  by  Bulgarians,  370,  707 

struggles  for  autonomy,  73 

taken  from  Bulgaria,   699 

trenches  blasted  in,  9 

under  Berlifi  treaty,  68 
Maofle,  Zdentenaat,  and  tank,  18 
KacOahaa,  [J.  A.],  and  Russo-Turkish  War,  66 
KoCHyney,  Bst.  P.  J.,  supreme  chaplain  K.  of 

C,  1242 
Ifaohlne-gnn  Battalion,  organization   of  divi- 
sional, 859 
Ufaohfne-gnn  Corps,  Heavy  Section,  540 
KaohlBe-giiB  DivinoB,  German,  150 
MadiiBe-guB   BitaWlshm ent,    organization    of, 

1203 
Kaoliine-giuiBer,  British,  1007 
Madiine-giuiBers,  training,  858 
Maohine-giiBS,  165th  infantry  setting  up,  1500 

and  Belgians,  1023 

development  of,  14 

dragged  up  Belgian  sea-coast,  1145 
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llft«bla«-raw«  early  use  of,  284 

I'rench  In  orchard,  803 

German  troops  carrying,  €10 

\n  aeroplanes,  257 
liaohlaMTf  destruction  of  during  1917,  789 

fate  of  French,  300 
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Mott,  Dr.  John  B.,  of  the  Y.  M.   C.   A.,   1238, 
1247 
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Mo«]iB-d«-yiMN,  resistance  at,  283 
Mpvnt  of  Olives,  cleared,  842 

inqnet    Farm,    during    Somme    battle,     530, 
539-34,   640-41,   546-47 

»,  commerce  raider,  474,  966 
Moaambiqne,  Germans  enter,  973 
Mpapna,  taken,  971 

Mroforo,  African  settlement,  964,  969.   971 
Mt.  Kenunel,  27th  U.  S.  Division  entered  war 

near.    1143 
Mfloks,  Usutenant,  of  the  Emden.   214-18 
Btadra,  von,  German  commander.  1035 
Mvdros,  harbor  of,  340-41 
Mnkhtar  Pasha,  and  Turkey.  335 
Mnldoon,  Bt.  Bsv.  Petsr  J.,  war- work  of,  1238 
MlUilliavsen,  French  and,  114.  300 
Mnlhonse,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
Mllller,  Captain  von,  in  command  of  the  Bm- 

den.   214 
Mulligan,  William  J.,  chairman  K.  of  C.   1242 
Mnndelein,  Most  Bsv.  Osorge  W.,  in  Catholic 

War  Council.   1238 
Mnnioh,  capital  of  Bavaria,  27 
BCiinitions,  busy  scene  in   workshop,   G5S 

controversy  over  ships  carrying,   274 

during  1916,  637 

Germans  and.  424,  426 

in  Canada,  lOiS,  lOke 

in  France,  502 

in  Great  Britain,  279,  289,  290,  650-51 

in  Holland,  211 

in  Italy.  1184 

questions  of  American,  277,  417 

traffic  through  Rumania,  616 
Monster,  troops  in  Somme  battle.  532 
Mnrmansk,  port  of  exit  from  Russia.   979 
Mnrraj.  Bir  Arohibald,  on  the  Eiastern  ESgyp- 

tlan  front.  830,  833 
Mush,  fighting  for,  632-34 

Russians  retire  from,  728 
Mnshadija,  attack  at.  762 
Mute,  a  submarine,  230 
Mntilated,  propaganda  of  the.  778 
"Mjstery  Corner,'*  cleared  out,  543 
l^stery-ship,  use  of,  1091 


Hablns-Jemsalem  Boad,  841-42,  850 
Bahr  Bellak  Bend,  in  the  Tigris,  760 
Nairobi,  German  objective,  966 
Bamnr,  Allied  objective.  1150.  1280 

burning  of.  100 

fortress  of.  91,  93-95,  97,  117 
BanoT,  attacks  on,  114,  115,  123,  132 

bombed,  255.  926 

refugee  children  of.  1229 
Hantes,  Americans  use  port  of.   1103 
Hanteuil-le-Kandonin,  occupied.  134 
Hantillois,  Americans  reach.   1142.  1296 
Napoleon  Z,  and  Fulton's  submersible.   230 

and  Illyria.  58 

armies  of.  3 

balloon  ordered  by,  243 

comment  on  Constantinople,  333 
Napoleon  ZZZ,  and  Germany,  24 

and  Italy,  47,  353 
Bapoleonlo  Wars,  cost  of,  8 

men  engaged  In.   1,  3 
Naraynoka  Biver,  offensive  on,  719 
Narew,  flanking  Army  of  Poland.  158 
Narew  Biver,  crossed,  326 
Narin  Bvpri  Bridge,  repairing,  759 
Narodna  Odbrana,  Serbian  organization,  78,  82 
Nasiriyeh,  British  objective,  396.  398 
Natal,  troops  from,  414 
National    Assembly,    of    Germany,    ratifies 

treaty,  1335 
National  OathoUo  War  Oonnpil,  war- work  of 

1235 
National  Oommittee  for  Belief  in  Belgiom,  in 

British  Empire.  886  ^  ^ 

National  Oonnoil  of  Women  of  Canada,  war- 
work    of.     1052  ^     ^      ,     ^         TT     I*     ^      C,*      . 

National  Onard,  absorbed   into  United   States 
Army,  750 
A.  B.  F.  divisions  representing.  1106 
increased,  872  • 

7th  and  12th  Regiments  parading,  75f 
National  league  for  Women's  Bervioo,  organ- 
ization of,  1214.  1220 
National  liberals,  of  Germany,  962 
National  People's  Party,  protests  of  German. 
1334 
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Vatioaal  8«oiirlty  iMmmgxLm,  institution  of,  428 
National  Unity  OoaTMitlona,  in  Canada,  1062 
National  War  Work  Oonnoil,  financed  work  of 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1254,  1261 
National    Womon'i    Borrico    ^eacno*    in    Ger- 
many, 960 
Nationalism,  growth  of  the  principle  of,  1340 
Nationalist  Tolnntesrs,  in   Irelana,   84 
Nationaliita,  French   political  party,  498 
Nationality,  and  Vienna  Congress,  24 
Nation!,  neutral,  4,  5.  259 

that  declared  war,  4,  5, 

war  costs  of,  7 
Natnralisatlon,  of  Qermans,  36 
NantilQS,  an  early  submersible,  280 
Naval  Aviation,  American,  1088 

Austrian,   1177-78 

British,  254,  477,  928,  1094,  1096 

French,  254 

German,  255,  483 
Naval-Aviation  Oamps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,  1249 
Naval  Diviiion,  in  Somme  battle.  564 
Naval  Flotilla,  at  Zeebrugjre,  1096 

German  attack  on  Rigra,  329 

off  Belgium  and  Flanders,   218,  220,  472 

on  Palestine  coast,  851 

on  Tigris,  397,  402,  626 

protecting  Venice,  784 
Naval  Baserve:  see  under  Countries 
Navarin  Farm,  struggle  for,  314 
Navy,  battles  of  the  British:  see  Coronel,  Jut- 
land, etc. 

German,  revolution  in,  1320 
under  terms  of  armistice  and   treaty,    1315, 
1333 

increasing  the  United  States,  429 

of  Austria,  after  treaty,  1337 

of  Canada,  1055 

of  the  United  States  in  European  waters,  1067 

work  of  British,   469 
Navy  Ktagne,  institution  of,  428 

of  Germany,  36 
Naxaretli,  taken,  851 
Near  Bait,  war  in  the,  393,  623 
Neby  Samwil  Bidfa,  captured,  842 
Negotin,  action  at,  372 
Neidenbnrg,  action  at,  158 
NervMa,  crossings  at,  1177,  1180 
Noslmy  Bey,  at  Brest-Lltovsk,  982 
Noslt,  Allied  cavalry  meet  In,  806 

captured,  and  re-captured,   1016,  1267 
Nethe  Blver,  Belgians  driven  behind  the,  144, 

146 
Netherland  Oversaas  Tmit,  in  Holland,  260 
Netharlanda,  and  Vienna  Congress,  24 

as  neutral,  4,  5 

at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

see  also  Holland 
Nettanconrt,  F^taln's  headquarters  at,   1141 
Nanfchfttean,  A.  E.  F.  in,  1106,  1161 

battle  of.   116 
Nanilly,  Trtaty  of,  with  Bulgaria,  1337 
Neutral  Sone,   declared   by   Armistice,    1315 

In  Greece,  711 
Nontrals,  and  the  German  raiders,  210 

and  the  submarine  campaigns,  234,  736 

dimcultles  in  1916.  644 

throughout  the  war,  4,  5 

traveling  rights  of,   273 

war  and  the.  259 
Nonve  ObapeUa,  battle  pf,  151,  282,  28S,  418 
Nanville  St.  Taaat,  assault  upon,  308 
Nevada,  dreadnaught.  1088 
Nevere,  American   use  of,    1103 
New  Armies,  of  Lord  Kitchener,  291,   297,  537 
Newbnm,  S.  O.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Newfoundland,  Naval   Reservists  of,   201 

participates  in  war,  185,  201 
Newfoundland  Begiment,  sailing  and  engage- 
ments of,   201,   1190 
Newfoundlander!,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
New  Fomerania,  taken  over,  223 
Newport  Newe,  embarkation  port  for  A.  B.  F., 

1108 
New  York,  battleship,  1088,  1089 
New  Tork,  chief  embarkation  port  for  A.  E.  F., 

1108 
New  York  Oliamber  of  Oommeroe,  Relief-fund, 

889 
New  York  Public  library,  as  a  rostrum,  1220 
New  Bealand,  contribution   to   Belgian   relief, 

886 

participates  In  war,  185,  198 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1825 
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New  Bealand,  troops  in  Somme  battle,  537,  542 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
New  Bealand,  battle-cruiser,  198,  219 
New  Bealand   Division,   engagements   of,   822, 

1284 
New  Bealand  Vounted  BiJlee,  in   the  Eastern 

desert,  832 
New  Bealanders,  during  last  oftenslve,  1267 

in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force.  833 

see  also  Anzacs 
Ngaundere,  surrendered,  410 
Biblaok,  Bear- Admiral  A.  F.,  American  com- 
mander at  Gibraltar,   1075 
Nicaragua,  declared  war,  6.  744 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Nice,  ceded  to  France.   353 
Nicholas,  Tsar  of  Bussia,  abdication,  685-86 

and  Rasputin,  676,  678-79 

assumed  command.  330 
Nioholas,  king  of  Montenegro,  67 
Nicholas  Ifflchallovitcli,  Orand  Duke,  and  the 

in  the  Caucasus,  405,  631,  633 

on  the  Eastern  Front,  623 

portrait,  165 

Russian  Commander-in-Chief,   157,  167,  328 

superseded.  419,  599 
Nicolay,  Major,  report  on  capture  of  Douau- 

mont.   464 
Niemen  Blver,  attempts  to  bridge,  162 

Russian  line  on  the,  328 
Nieppe,  Forest  of,  Australians  in,  1020 
Nieuport,  an  aeroplane,  21,  250,  252,  258,  914 
Nieuport,  attack  near,   150 

Belgian  forces  at,   218 
Nisk,  city  in  Serbia,  60 

railway  captured  at,  1130-31 

temporary   Serbian  capital,   181,   182,   560 

Teutonic  objective,  373,  376 
Nittl,  in  charge   Italian  treasury,  777 
Nivelle,  Oeneral,  attack  on   Craonne   Plateau, 
788,  808,  874 

became  Generalissimo  in  the  West,   500,   790 

superseded  by  F^tain  at  Verdun.  456 
Nizon,  Oenerai  in   command  in   Mesopotamia, 

400.   404,    624 
Nogent  I'Abbesse,  hills  of,  792 
Nonnebusck,  Germans  driven  from,   152 
Nooitgedaokt,  defeat  at,  414 
Nordenfelt,  designed  submarine.   231 
Norris,  Senator,  filibuster  and  vote  of,  738,  744 
Norroy  Quarries,  American  objective.   1291 
Nortkoline,  &ord,  and  the  war,  650,  667 

appointed  Special  Commissioner.   746 
Northern  Front,  last  offensive  on  the.  1263 
Northern  Mine  Barrage,  laying   the,    1087 
Northey,    Brigadier-Oeneral   Bdward,    in    East 

African  Campaign,  969 
North  Oerman  Uoyd,  and  German  propaganda, 

427 
North  Seeling  Xsland,  Emden  ashore  on,  215 
North  Sea,  declared  to  be  military  area.   262, 
471 

German  fleet  surrendered  in,   1318 

submarines  in,  238 

Zeppelins,  and  the  control  of,  256 
Norway,  as  neutral,  4,  5,  225,  260 

protests  torpedoing,  238 
Notre  Bame  do  Aorette,  advance  upon  ridge, 

307,    308 
Notre  Bame  des  Champs,  massif,  1142 
Novgorod,  German  line  at,  325 
Novioa,  occupied,  720 
Novo-Oeorgievsk,  German  line  at,  325 
Noyon,  birthplace  of  Calvin,  511 

fighting  near,  142 

French  regain,  1267 

Germans  at,  787,  1016 
Noyon-Montdidier   Sector,    offensive    of,    1031, 

1035 
Nungesser,  French  aviator,  918 
Nunsheet,  refugee  camp,   106 
Nnr-ed-Bin  Bey,  in  command  Turkish  forces, 

400. 
NdmbeMr*  light  cruiser.   210,   212 
Nyasa,  £ake,  German  use  of,  963 

naval  affairs  on,  224,  966 


Obemdorff,  Ck>unt  von,  German  peace-delegate, 

1315 
Obrenovats,  head  of  entrenched  line,   180,   372 
Observatlon-Fost,    German,    near    Grand    Pr6, 

ISOS 
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Obs«nrtr,  in  basket  of  balloon,  246 

Ooaan,  ship,  343,  386 

Oo«aa  Baoovti,  or  cruisers,  1078 

Oobrlda*  Ziak«,  and  d'Esperey's  campaign,  1122 

Oona«  attack  on,  725 

O'Connell,  WiUlam  Oardliial,  in  Catholic  War 

Council,    1238 
Odessa,  bombardment  of,  336 
Oflloera,  British   with  Canadian  forces,   1204 

election  of  Army,  981 

German,   learning   the  Turkish   languasre,   ^06 
purchasing   food   in   Belgium,    lOOS 

training  United  States,  854 

Turkish  and  German,  at  Gallipoli,  SS7 
Olllosrs'  Ina,  in  London,  1260 
Ollloari'  TndBliiflr  Oamps,  established.  750 
Offbratliia,  attack  at,  830 
O'Oomian,  Banator,  and  filibuster,  738 
O'Kam,    Bay.   Kawlf    J.,    executive    secretary, 

1244 
OU-flalds,  Caspian,  394 

in  Galicla,   156,   165 

In  Mesopotamia,  393 

plans  to  seize,  382 
OU-tanks,  of  Madras  Klred,  214 
OU-Welli,     destroyed     during    Rumanian     re- 
treat, 620 
Oiae  Oaaal,   Germans   thrust  behind,    1281 
Oiaa  BlTer,  and  German  offensive,  1011-12,  1027 

crossed   by   Hindenburg   Line,   805 

during  August,  1918,  offensive,   1139 

French  line  crossed,  300,   306 

retreat  to,  122,  126 
Mm,  TaUay  of.  fighting  in,  142 
Olaa-Airaa  Oanal,  reached   by   French,   802 
Oklahoma,  dreadnaught.   1066,   1088 
Old-ara  Fanalonii,  in  Germany,  40 
Old    Amiens    Defense    Una,    Allied    objective, 

1205 
Old  Bnphrates  Channel,  valley  of  the.   398 
Old  Oana*:  see  Asqulth  Government 
Oldebroea,  Belgian  camp  at,  106 
Oldenburg,  dreadnaught,   936 
O'&eary,  cleared  German  trench,  281 
O'&earjr,  Jeremiah,  letter  of  the  President,  431 
Olmttts,"  "humiliation  of.  47 
Olsen,  Colonel,  of  Belgian  army.  970 
Olti,  attack  on,  632 
Omamra,  occupied,  416 
Omignon  Biver,  gap  near.  1013 
Oosttaveme,  end  of  British  front.   814 
Operations    Section,    of    the    General    Staff    of 

A.   E.   F..   1170 
Oppressed   Nationalities   of   Anstria-Knngary, 

Congress   of,   1172 
Oppy  Kine,  of  the  Germans,  806 
Orah,  Turkish  position  at.  624,  626.  629 
Orange  Free  State,  uprising  in,  412-13 
Orava  Biver,  valley  of  the,  318 
Ore,  imported  by  neutrals,  262 
Orfano  Oolf,  and  Saloniki  campaign.   568,  570 
Organisation   of  American  Women  for  Btriot 

Hevtrality,  during  war,   425 
Orient  Bailway,  Teutonic  objective.   559 
Orlando,  Premier,  attended   Peace  Conference, 
1324 

portrait  in  group.  ISiS 

premier  of  Italy,  773,  777-78 
Orleans,  American  use  of,  1103 
Orl7,  aircraft  acceptance  park  at.  1166 
Omes,  near  Verdun.  441.  444,  446.  452 
Orsova,  limit  of  Teutonic  invasion.  369.   372 
Oslavia,  ridge  of.   584,   592-93 
Osman  Z,  ship.   336 
Ostend,  bombed,  255 

British  fleet  at,  218 

German  troops  at,  1147 

naval  operations  against,  473,  1095,  1100,  1100 

re-occupled.    1280,    US  I 
Ostfriesland,  dreadnaught.  936 
Ostrolenka,  Germans  at.  326 
OstroTO,  and  Serbian  campaign,  572 
Otavifontein,  occupied,   416 
Othain  SiTer,  passage  forced,  116 
Otranto,  auxiliary  cruiser,  210 
Otranto,  Straits  of,  blockade  of.  586 
Ottawa,  Federal   Trade   Board  of,   1049 
Ottoman  Empire:  see  Turkey 
Ondenarde,  captured,   1150 
OnlohT-le-ChAtean,  line  of,   1039 
Onroq  Siver,  battle  of  the.  128,  131 

during  second  Marne  battle,   1038 

42nd  IT.  S.  Division  at,  1116 
OnTroirSf  or  workshops,  In  France,  509 


OrUlerSf  and  the  Somme  battle,   520,  522.   534 
OrUlars-U-BolMlls,  British  obJecUve,  628,  557 


"P."  BldfS,  Allied  objective,  1126-26 
Pact  of  some,  made  in  Italy,  1172 
FadaniTf  Ayesha  at,  215 
Padna,  bombed,  1172,  ins 

Italian  headquarters  at,  776 
Page,  Walter  K^  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

7.iS,  880 
Pagnar-snr-lEosells,  on  German  2nd  line,    1138 
Pumbonif,  naval-aviation  base  at  1090 
Painlev^,  at  Rapallo,  778 

In  French  Cabinet,  500,  602 
Palantekan  Konntalns,  south  of  Brzerum,  632 
Palestine,  agriculture  in,  8S5 

Canadians  in,  1203 

conquest  of,  827,  876  , 

Indian  troops  in,  204 

mandate  for.  1338 

Mohammedan  troops  in,  186 

quasi-independent  state  of,   1340 
Pallada,  cruiser,  224,  234 
Panama,  declared  war,  6,  744 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Pan-Oerman  Zieacue,  Ideals  of.  35 
Pan-Serbia,  movement  for,  73,  79 
Pan-SlSTism,  movement  for,  31,  57,  61 
Panther,  gunboat,  38 
Papaoy,  and  Italy.  355 

Papen,  Captain  Prana  Ton,  recall  of  and  evi- 
dence, 417.  425-27 
Paper,  manufactories  of  "  Y.,"   1253 
Paraohntes,  use  of,  246 
Paraguay,  as  neutral,  6,  744 
Paravane,  Invented  by  Lieutenant  Blmey,  1099 
Paris,  advance  on,   1028,  1030 

A.  E.  F.  Headquarters  in,  1102 

bombardment    and    aerial    defense,    266,    926, 
931 

celebrates  victory,    1318 

forts  defending,  125 

map  Illustrating  drive  towards,  1028 

on  to,  109 

Peace  Conference  at,  1324 

position  of  Big  Berthas  that  bombarded,  J0J9 

Siege  of,  24.  243 
Paris-Amiens   Railway,   to   free,   Allied   objec- 
tive, 1133,  1263,   1204,  1264 

under  German  fire,  1017 
Paris-Vano7  Bailway,  and  St   Mihlel   Salient. 

1288 
Paris-Terdnn-Mets  Bailway,  tunnel  of,  462 
Parseyal-Siegsfeld,  a  type  of  balloon,  244,  246. 

256 
Pashitoh,  Premier,  attended  Peace  Conference. 

1324 
Passaga,  Oeneral,  French  commander,   464 
Passam  Plain,  near  Erzerum,  632 
Passchendaele,  Belgians  pass,  1144 
Passohendaele    Sidge,    Allied    objective,     818. 
821,  821-23.   874,    1198 

withdrawal  from,  1020 
Pasnblo,  massif  of.  1174 

resistance  at.  590 
Patapsco,  mine-sweeper,   1086 
Patohon,  Br.  Ziasa,  portrait.  8S 
Pathans,   propaganda  among,   634 
Pathfinder  (H.  M.  S.),  sinking  of,  233 
Patriarch,  the  Greek,  65 
Patricia,  Princess,  inspects  troops.   J95 
Patriotic  Pnnd,  in  Canada,  1053 
Patrol,  Austro-Hungarian,  77^ 
Pan,  Oeneral,  French  commander,  111,  114 
Panillac,  embarkation  camp  at,  1162 

naval-aviation  base  at.  1090 
PavloTltch,    Colonel,    associated   with    Serbian 

Command,    172 
Pa^loTltch,   Grand   Duke  Dimitri,   murdered 

Rasputin,   678 
PawlOTltch,  at  Brest-Li  to  vsk,  982 
Peace,  Germany  manoeuvres  for,   1307 

plans  for  securing.  429 

Russia  makes  a  separate,  976,  988 
Peace  Conference,  in  Paris,   1324 

proposed  by  Central  Powers,  867 
Peace  Vegotiations,  in  1916-17.   730 
Peace  of  Prague,  effect  on  Austria,  48 
Peace  Treaties,  analysis  of,  1327,  13S0 

makinp  the,  1323  ^         ^^^     ,., 

Pecori-Oiraldo,    Italian    commander,    590,    777, 
780,   1176 
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F«dlkona,  captured,  408 

FMnuraSf  Germans  destroy,  967 

FMUtt«r,  OMicral,  attended  General  Pershing, 
743,  7i5 

PvmbiA,  Island  of,  963 

F«nanjr  Harbor,  attack  on,  214 

P«me&a«  Italian   commander,  1175 

PcnniylTaiila   Onard,    trained   at    Camp    Han- 
cock, 855 

Pensions,  In  Canada,   1054 

Peppsr  XIU    (COte   du   Poivre),   near  Verdun, 
4T5,  451,  465-66 

Psrlscops,  giant  German,  556 

Psrkin,  W.  K.,  and  coal-tar,  32 

P<ronn«,  Allied  objective,  141,  806,  874,  1267 
and  the  German  lines,  787,  1014 
during  Somme  battle.  516-17.  520-22.   524 
ruins  of  Grande  Place.  807 

P^ronns-Bapaume    Boad,    and    Somme    battle, 
521,  544,  547,  550 

Pfoonns-Oambrai  Boad,  and  battle  of  Cambrai, 
823 

Psrrjr,  Bishop  Jamos  Do  Wolf,  on  Committee 
of  Six.  1238 

Porshing,  Oonoral  John  J.,  and  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon, 1140 
and   operations   of  First   American    Army    in 

St.  Alihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne,   1287 
and  staff  on  board  the  Baltic,  portrait  group. 

arriving  at  Boulogne,  7^3 

as  Commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  750,  873,   1101,   1135,   1152 

at  the  tomb  of  .Lafayette,   7^5 

enters  St.  Mihlel,  1292 

portrait,   786,   7^5,  1102 

turns  over  American  forces  to  Foch,  1110 
Porshing  Stadinm,  history  of,   1256 
Porsia,  fighting  in.  634 

scene  on  route  of  Russian  advance,   6S5 

threatened  campaign  in,  735,   765 

Turkish  offensive  in,  405 
Porsia,  steamship,   239 
Persian  Onif,  British  and  the,  228.  393 
Porsians,  army  of.  2 
Porthos,  in  Champagne  campaign,  312 
Pom,  representation  at  Peace  Conference.  1325 

severed  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Poscara,  naval -aviation  base  at.   1090 
P^tein,  Oonoral   Konri  P.,   address    to    troops. 
455 

and  August.   1918,  offensive.  1141 

and   disposal    of   American   Army,    1288,    1290 

and  Nivelle,  788,  797,  874 

at  Verdun,  447,  449,  468 

congratulates  1st  Division  (U.  S.),  1111 

enters  St.   Mihiel,    1292 

enters  Strassburg,  1318 

French  commander,  307,  456,  794 

in  Metz,  1132.  ISli 

preparation   for   German   offensive,    1009 
Potor,  King  of  Sorbia,  behavior  of,  375-79 

portrait.  67 
Potit  Korln  BiTor,  passage  of.  134 
Potrograd,   Democratic   Congress   in.   694 

street-fighting  In,  680 

strike  in,  82 

under  Bolshevik  control,   870 
Potska,  fighting  near,  178 
Pforto-Jakalwator-Biot,  line  of  battle.  415 
Philadelphia,  A.  E.  F.   embarkation  port,   1108 
Philip  or  llacodon,  territory  of,  60 
Philippopolis:  see  Plovdiv 
Phospnoms,  in  grenades,  16 
Pia  Tak  Pass,  Russians  in,  764-65 
Piavo  BiTor,  approach  to  passes,  361 

islands  in  the,  1180 

last  stand  at  the,  777-78 

line  of  the,   1172,  1175 

retreat  to,  779,  875 
PiaTO  Tooohia,  flooded,  780 
Pioardy,  fighting  in,  511 

1st  U.  S.  Division  sent  to.  1111 

seams  and  scars  on  the  surface  of,  St9 

troops  from.  312 
Piedmont,  and  Austria,  47 
Piedmont  Plain,  in  the  Trentino.  361 
Pioris,  bridges  blown  up  at,  364 
Pigoon-hovso,  at  the  front,  1013 
Pigoons.  in  war,  1013,  1165,  1173 
Pilgrim's  Bailway,  and  Mticke,  216 

built,  846 
PUgrlm's  Boadi  see  Akaba-Suez  Route 
Piutsa  BiTor,  campaigning  along,  167,  326 


Pilkom,  taken,  819 

Pill-bozos,  machine-gun  forts,  15 

on  Messines  Ridge,  815 
Pilsndski,  Oonoral,  Polish  commander,  606 
Pinoors,  Marshal  Foch's  strategy  of  the,  map, 

llio 
Pinsk  mirshos,  stopped  German  offensive,  323 
Pionoors,  in  Somme  battle,  547 
Plontok,  action  at,  168 
Pirot,  peoples  about,  64 

taken,  374 
Pistolot,  torpedo-boat,  215 
Pitaval,  Host  BoT.  John  B.,  in  Catholic  War 

Council,   1238 
Pitt,  and  Fulton's  submersible,  230 
Plaoo  do  la  Oonoordo,  statues  of  cities  in,  29 
Plains  of  Abraham,  force  at  battle  of,  2 
platana,  landing  at,  633 
Plava,   in    Italian   campaigns,    580,    582,    584, 

767-69 
Playground    and    Booroation    Assooiation    of 

Amorioa,  war-work  of,  1232,  1234 
Pleasant  Xsland,  mandate  for,  1330 

wireless  captured  on,  223 
Plokhanov,  and  the  Russian  army.   716 
PlOTdiT,  capital  of  Eastern  Rumelia.  63,  66,  70 
Plumor,    Oonoral    Bir    Korbort,    and    army    of 
occupation.  1316 

and  3rd  battle  of  Tpres.  808,  819,  821 

in   lUly,   778.  781,   823,   1171-72 

in  Messines  battle,  814,  8H 

on  Hohenzollern  Bridge,   ISiO 
Plnnkott,   Boar-Admiral   O.   P.,   and   guns   for 

Western  Front,  1088 
Plymouth,   submarine-chaser   base,    1075,    1080 

welcomes  Canadians,  192 
"  Pookot,"  system  of  defenses,   314 
Po^ora,  ridge  of,  578-79,  584,  592-93 
PooloappoUo,  captured,  8i/,  822 
Pogroms,  in  Russia,  600 
Ponl,  Admiral  Ton,  naval  policy  of,  470 

supersedes  von  Ingenohl,  222 
Poilv,  M.,  as  I  knew  him,  669 
Poinoar«,  Prosidsnt,  at  St.  Mihiel,  1292 

comment  on  America,  744 

in  Metz,  1311 

meets  King  George.  531 

portrait  in  group,  996 

welcomes  Peace  Conference,   1324 
Poison,  forbidden  by  Hague  Convention,  285 
Poison-gas;  see  Gas.  Poisonous 
Pokrosky,  at   Brest-Li tovsk.   982 
Pola,  Austrian  naval  base.  586 
Poland,  added  to  Germany,  988 

at  beginning  of  the  war,  156 

autonomy,   606 

division  of,  28,  64 

effects  of  German  bombardment  in,  678 

land  ceded  to,  1330,  1337-38 

new  state  erected.  1340 

operations  in,  165,  167,  325.  419 

outrages  in,  228 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

scene  in  Russian,  609 

supplies  to  be  sent  to,  1315 

treaty  with  Allies,   1339 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1258 
Polos,  at  Verdun.  452 

Slavic  race,  24,  28,  60,  54,  67 

support  bid  for,  156 
Polish  XiOgion,  with  the  French,  606 
Poloshko,  Allies  enter,  1125 
Pont-iUMonsson,  American  troops  above,  1290 

bombed.   255 

French  objective,  304.  306 

taken    132 
Pont-d'os-Arohos,  at  Li^ge.  96 
Pontobba  Pass,  in   the  Carnic  Alps.   361,   578, 

583 
Pontoon-brldgos,  used   by   Suez  Canal   expedi- 
tion. 384-85,  388 
Pontoons,  used  for  crossing  Tigris,  755 
Pools  of  Siloam,  rendezvous  at,  627 
Popo,  and  United  Italy,  354 
Popov,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Population,  as  affected  by  war.  7 
Popnlations,  of  warring  nations,  4 
Port  Said,  view  of.  389 
Porto,  Thoi  see  Turkey 
Portland,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation  port,  1108 
Porto  Oorsini,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Ports  of  Bntry,  for  America,  in  France,  1103 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,   1249 
Port-snr-SoiUo,  on  flank  of  the  Argonne,  1293 
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FortofmL  enters  war,  644 

in  the  Great  War,  4 

on  Peace,  867 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1326 
Fortiinesef  In  German  offensive,   1019 

on  tne  Western  front,  10 il 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 
FortuiravM    >*Bt    AfMoa,    and    Blast    African 

campalgrn,  963,   972 
VoMB,  ceded  to  Poland,   1330 

invaded.   167 
Fosen  BriifaAe,  at  Verdun,  462 
Fosen-Craoow  Bailroad,  cut,   167 
Post  BTohany;  see  Canteens 
Fosters,   for   war   uses,   648,    IO40,   1057,    It  15, 

lil9,  1B21 
Fost-Ottos,  German,   on  Western  front,   SOI 
Fotohafstroom,  proposed  rising  in,  412 
Fotlorsk,   OsBsral,   Austrian   Commander-in- 
Chief,  178,   181 
Fotsdam,  in  Brandenburg.   25 

Teutonic  conference  at,  80 
Fotsdam  Flaoe,-  in  Berlin,  227 
Fosiirss,  captured  and  re-captured,   1016,   1267 

during  8omme  battle,  525,   528-31,   634,  557' 
Frarns,  University  of,  56 
FranoTa  TallAT,  German  forces  in,  620 
Frsobrajensky  Beglmsnt,  and  the  Revolution, 

682 
Frsparsdnsss,  policy  of  military,  428 
Frssba,  £ftke»  and  d'Esperey's  campaign,  1122 
Frsssbnrg,  city  of  Austria-Hungary,   50 
Fretorla,  Boer  objective,  412 
Freiuisen  SteUnairt  part  of  Hindenburg  Line, 

1137 
Frilsp,  Allied  objective,   1122,   1125,   1127 

and  Monastir  campaign,  675 

Serbs  fall  back  on,  376 
Frlmary   BoluioL   aided   by   commission,   898 
FrlBoess  Fatalola's  Canadian  Ught  Znfaiitry, 

195,   281,    614,   1190-91 
Frlncsss  Boyal,  battle  cruiser,  219,  477 
FrlngU,  Cautain  J.  B.«  at  Queenstown.  1075 
Friiudpo  Xnland,  proposed  All-Russlan  confer- 
ence on,   1339 
FrlBS  Sitol  Friedrioh,  raider,  214,  1077 
Fripet  MarsliM,  Teutons  in  the,  330,  332 
Fripet  BlTsr,  and    the  Russian   line,    330,    605 
Frlson  Oamps,  in  Germany,  869 

work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1258 
Frlsonevs,  American  collection  of  German,   in 
the  Argonne,   1297 

German,  1315 

number  of,  1 

Russian,   170,   607,  717,   726 

treatment  of  Austrian,   1182 

treatment  of  Italian,  1182 

work  in  Germany,  958 
Frlszand,  refugees  near,  375 
FroolamatlOB  of  F«ao«.  in  London,   IS $6 
FrofessorSf  remarks  or  German,   35 
FroflteerlnfTf  in  Germany,  942 
Frogresslsii,  political  party,  498 
FrogTsssiTs  BloOf  of  Russian  Duma,  600,  608, 

715 
FroUbitloB,  American   war-time,   1215 

in  Canada,  1053 
Fropagaada,  anti-German,  1222 

German,  in  U.  S..  1214 

in  bombs  and  tubes,   955,  961 

Italian.  In  Vienna,  929 
Fropagandaf    Dopartmeat,    of    Great    Britain, 

667 
Frothsro,  S.  B.,  of  the  War  Ministry.  658 
FrotopopoT,    Alexander,    Minister    of    the    In- 
terior,  608,   676-82,   684,   715 
FroTost-Manlial-Oeneral's    Department,    of 

A.   E.  F.,   1169 
FraMla,  advance  of,  24 

and  Belgian  neutrality,  24,  89,  92 

and  the  Balkans,  61 

and  the  Dual  Alliance.  354 

in  Seven  Years  War,  3 

Poles  in    24    28 
Frassian  'Onards,  actions  of,   138,   151-52,   154, 

297,   528,   533 
Fmth  Boundary,  cession  of.  615-16 
Fmth  BlTsr,  end  of  counter-attack,  332 

valley  of  the,  318 
Fnemysl,  after  bombardment,  S21 

drives  for  base  at,   164-67 

siege  and  capture  of.  317-20.  419 
Fnerosl,  Bnssia,  church  in,  685 
FskoT,  taken,  987 
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Fn1»lio  Xnfonnatloa,   Oommlttee  on,   work   of. 

1222 
Fnltltee  Wood,  captured,  1303 
Fnltnsk,  fortress,  326 
FiuUaliis,    in    Egyptian    Expeditionary    Force, 

OoO 

FanJanK  Nationalist  movement   in,   202 

Fvroluuang  Boards,  of  the  Allies.   1167 

ForlahkeTitoli,  Vladimir,  Anti-Semitic,  600,  611 

assassinated  Rasputin.   679 

^^^yhf^  KUla,  and  Cossack  march  through, 
624,   636 

Fntnam,  X>r.  Xerlbart,  war- work  of,  1231 
Fntnlk,    Fleld-Karslial,    in    command    Serbian 
forces.  172,  178,  875,  379 


ladrangle,  The,  taken,  522 
ladrUateral,  The,  fortified  point,  543 
luarries,  German  stronghold,  792,  793 
luartermairtar's  Department,  of  A.  E.  F.,  1164 
"neant,  on  Hindenburg  Line,  805-06,  1137.  126S 
lebeo,  and  the  war,  1062 
)attalions  from,   193 
Queen  BUsabeth  (H.  M.  S.),  487 
guns  of  the,  206 

super-dreadnaught.  254,  339,  342,  347,  1318 
Qneen  Xary  (H.  M.  S.),  battle-cruiser,  143,  191 
Qneen's   Own   Beglment,    departure   from    To- 
ronto.  189 

Queenstown,  naval  base,  1071,  1076,  1080.  1090 
QnenneTlires,  farm  of,  308 


for  tlie  Sea,  story  of,  131 
--Jt. popular    assembly    of    Ukraine,    978, 
985-86.   988 
Badants,  occupied,  604.  605 
BadeT,  Bulgarian  Minister,  1129 
Badlcal  BodaUsts,   political   party,   498,    500 
Badloals,  political  party,  498 
Badomka,  and  German  crossing,   326 
BadoslavoT,  Bulgarian  party  leader,  367,    112^ 
Bafa,  crossing  at,  832 
Bagnaa,  Adriatic  port.  61 

BaUroada,  German  on  Polish  border,  map.  loC 
United  States  takes  over,  873.  1219 
use  for  mobilization,  155 
Ballway,  light,  to  the  front,  6S9 
BaUway  Triangle,  east  of  Arras,  810 
Balnbow  Dlvlidon    (42nd),    "over   there,"    751. 
1036,    1106 
trained  at  Camp  Mills,  854 
Bam,  Danube  crossed  at,  370 
Bamadlya,  evacuation  of,  757,  766,  876 
Bamali,  occupied,  840 
Baman's  Drift,  occupied,  415 
Bamsoapelle,  captured,   151 
Bamaey,  encounter  with  Meteor,  474 
Banconrt,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  537,  544,  54 S 
Baney,  Dr.  M.  8.,  arranged  for  army  and  navy 

libraries,  1232 
Bange-flnders,  on  anti-aircraft  guns,  11 
Bapallo,  council  of  Allies  at.  778 
Bappes  Wood,  taken.  1303 
Baspntln,  and  his  coterie,  677 
Intrigues  and  death  of,  675-78 
Russian  monk.  317,  608,  611,  642 
Bathenan,  Dr.  Waltar,  and  economic  mobiliza- 
tion, 940 
Batlon,  for  the  Belgians,  897 

of  C.  R.  B.  in  France,  901 
Batlonlng,  in  Great  Britain,  662 
Bansenberger,  Frofessor  Frlti,  portrait,  104 
Bavenna,  raided,  586 
Bavin  de  la  Dame,  ridges  attacked,  464 
BaTltalllement,  of  the  Belgian  relief,  885 
Bawllnson,  OenerAl  Sir  Xenry  8.,  and   Army 
of  Occupation,  1316 
and  German  offensive,  1016 
at  the  Somme,  614,  522 
British  commander,  147,  149,  282 
in  group  picture,  557 

position  of  his  Fourth  Army  in  1917,  SOS,  818 
Bayak-Belrut  &lne,  taken,  852 
Baynal,  Major,  commander  at  Fort  Vaux,  460 
Beclproc^ty,  in  Canada,  1056 
Beconstmotlon,  and   Bmplosrment   Serrioe.    of 

K.  of  C,  1242 
Beconstmotlon   Frogramme,  -publication    of. 

1241 
Beoords,  of  individuals  in  the  A.   E.  F..   1169 
Beomlt,  the  land-ship  in  Union   Square,    7^9 
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B«d  Cross,  American,  in  Italy,  1171 
.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A..  1257 
ClothinfiT  Bureau,  949 
German,  943,  960 
work  of  the  American,  1226 
Bsd  Cross  Amlmlanos,  in  Tpres,  815 
Bsd  Cross   DsDsrtmsnts,  for  Military   Affairs 

and  Civil  Affairs.  1227 
Xsd  Cross  DrlTSS,  results  of.  1223 
Bsd  Cross  Vursss,  Japanese,  in  France,  It  SI 
Bsd  Cross  Farads,  In   New  York,   ItSO 
Bsd  Cross  Vnit,  British,  in  Italy,  770,  776 
Bsd  Cross  Worksrs,  in  Toronto,  10 6 S 
Bed  Onards,  to  be  disbanded,  988 
B»d  Towsr  Pass,  attack  on,  618 
Bsdmond,  Xi^or,  grave  of.  65 ^ 
Bads,  riots  of,  in  Germany,  1322 
Bsfnarsss,  Belgian,  JOS,  104 
freed  by  British,  1308 
Italian  care  of,  1203 
messages  for,  991 
returning,  nS9 
Bsfflna  Trsnoh,  Allied  objective,  647,  651,  653 
Bsglstration  Day,  for  soldiers,  760,  873 
Bsgn^Tllls,  near  Verdun.  461 
Bsiolistag',  and  Peace.  868 
and  the  Armistice.   1310 
German  lower  house,  44 
Bsits,  republic  proclaimed  at,  414 
Bsllsf  and  Wslfars  Orffanisatioiis,  at  the  front, 

1225 
Bsllsf    Pmids,    subscribed    to    by    Americans, 

1213 
Bsllsf -Post,  French,  in  Alsace,  6iO 
BsUsf-sliips,  markings  of  C.  R.  B.,  891 
of  C.   R.   B.,  88S 
safe  passage  guaranteed,  880 
unloading,  887 
Bslfgions,  in  Austria-Hungary.  62,  54 

in  Balkans,  57 
Bsnard,  dirigible  of.  244 
Bsnanlt,  an  engine,  252 
Bsnnsnkampf,  Osnsral,  command  of  the  Nie- 

men  Army,   157,   168 
B.  B.  P..  type  of  aeroplane,  250 
BavaratioB,  demand  for  German,   1327,   1332 

of  Austria,   1337 
Bsprsssntatlon  of  the  Psopls  Aot,  668 
Basliadis,  ship,  336 
Bstlisl,  fight  at,  122,  124 

on  German  2nd  line,  1138.  1150 
BsthOBdss,   Armistice   signed   near,   1314,   1S15 
Bsnss,  Prlnos,  German  minister,  634 
BsTsntlow,  Count  sn,  and  Belgian  relief,   884 

comment  on  German  fleet,  469 
Mivifpij,  bombed,   439 

French  near,  136 
Bavillon,  action  near,  1146 
BsTOlntlon,  Amsrloan,  men  engaged  in,   2 

use  of  submersible  boat  in,  229 
BsTOlntlonists,  starting  on  a  police-hunt,   681 
Bsy,  Osnsral  ds  la,  Boer  leader,  412-13 
Bhsims,  aeroplane  meet  at.   250 
and  HIndenburg  Line,  805.   1137,   1140,   1280 
during  last  German  ofTensive,  1028,   1031 
end  of  French  front,  790,  792,  794 
German  objective,  140,  302,  315 
in   ruins,    resumes   business,    1148 
Bhslms  Cathsdral,  firing  the,  HO 
Bhslms  Mountain,  Germans  hold.  1142 
Bhsntsh  Prussia,  occupied  by  Belgians,  1316 
Bhins    BlTsr,    areas    of    occupation    along, 

1314-16,  1333 
Bliinsland,  aircraft  bombard,  926 
Bliodssia,   during  African   campaign,    966-67 

troops  from,  414 
Bhondda,  £ord,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658,  662, 

666 
Bibot,  in  French  Cabinet.  500,   712 
Bios,  Osnsral,  in  Mesopotamia,  624 
BiohabonriTf  fighting  aoout,  290 
Bicbthofsn,  Baron  Ton,  German  ace,  914,  920, 

924 
Biokard,  Bdrar,  and  Hoover,  880 
Bifla-Orsnaoss,    training    In    the    use    of,    857 
Biflss,  war  requirements  for,  16 
Blfiin^,  of  artillery  pieces.   12 
Biga,  operations  about,  602-03,  719-20,  726,  728 

Russian  port,  255.  332 
Blffa,  Onlz  of,  campaigns  about,  725 
naval  operations  in.  419.  643,  728 
operations  around,  maps,  5£9,  7S7 
Bintslsn,  Ton,  German  a^ent,  427 
Bittar,  Br.  Panl,  Swiss  Minister,  738 


BlTsr  Clyda,  at  Gallipoli.  344,  545 
BiBSO,  bsntsnant,  exploit  of,  784,  1174 
Bsbsok,  Tios-Admiral  ds,  in  command  at  Gal- 
lipoli, 341,  348 
Bobart  Brothsrs,  balloon  of,  242 
Bobarts,  £ord,   visits   Salisbury   Plain,   195 

warnings  of,  646 
Babartson,  Oanaral  Sir  William  B.,  at  Rapallo, 
778 
out  of  General  Staff,   668 
portrait,    1008 
Bobilant,  da,  Italian  commander,  780 
Boohafort,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103 
Boohar  Bayard,  at  Dinant,  100 
Bookafallar  Foundation,  and  Belgian  relief,  886 
Bodman,  Baar-Admiral  Xn^li,  in  command  6  th 

Battle  Squadron.   1088 
Bodsianko,   Miohaal,   President   of    the   Duma. 
600.  679,  682-84.  686,  715     ' 
I,  aeroplane.  250 
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Trambovla,  and  Teutonic  defeat,  330 
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Wirolsss  Tslograpliy,  and  listening  posts,  9 
Witlsy,  training  camp  at,  194 
WoUyra,  Plain  or  Platoan  of  tbs,  near  Verdun, 

306,  436.  446,  450,  452,  455 
Wolfs,  [Osnsral  Jamss],  army  of,  2 
Woman  Sntfrags,  English  organizations  during 

war,  655 
Woman's  Bnroan,  of  Red  Cross,  1230 
Woman's  Motor  Corps,  drilling,  746- 
Womsn,  French,  work  during  war,  ^90,  495,  507 

war-work  in  Great  Britain,  659,  664.  666 

war- work  In  Italy,  1183 

war- work  in  United  States,  1223 

war-work  of  Canadian.  10^7,  105 U  1052,  lOGl 

war-work  of  German,  940,  .9^1,  960 
Women's   Army   Anzili:  ry   Corps,   a   party  at 
Tours,  665 

in   barracks,    665 

work  of.  666 
Woman's   Committes,   of   Council   of   National 

Defense,   1214 
Women's  Boyal  Air  Foroa,  organization  of,  666 
Women's  Boyal  Baval  Seryioe,  organization  of, 

666 
Wood    of    the    Marine    Brigade!    see    Belleau 

Wood 
Woodfleld,  transport,   239 
Woods,  Sir  James,  war- work  of.  1049 
Wool,   commandeered  in  conquered  areas.   957 
Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deleffates,   in   control, 

1322 
Works,  Senator,  and  filibuster.  738 
World,  The,  published  Albert's  lost  documents, 

426 
WoronsoT,  General,  Russian  commander,  394 
Wotan    Stellnng,    part    of    Hindenburg    Line, 

Wonnded,  British,  going  to  the  base.  624,  1015 

Canadian  work  for,  1053-54 

return  of  American  on   Empress  of  Britain. 
1512 

treatment  for  German,  959,  960 

work  for  French,  508-09 
Wrafs!  see  Women's  Royal  Air  Force 
Wrens t  see  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service 
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Wrlirl^t  Brothers,  development  of  their  flying- 

ing  machine,  249-250 
Wunderwerk,    German    stronghold,    636-37, 

545-46 
Worm,   General,   Teutonic  commander,   1177 
Wnm  Biagas,  losses  at,  410 
Wurtembergers,   180th,   546 
Wyoming,   battleship,   1088 
WytBOh%ete:  see  Messines,  Ridge  of 


Zeros,  ChUf  of,  British  ship  in,  339 
I,  army  of,  2 


T.  Centre,  in  France,  fifteen  hundredth  centre 

in  l^fance,  ltk9 
T  Bavine,  fighting  for  the,  553 
Taohts,   use  of  converted,   1075 
Tankee  Division,  in  France,  1106 
Tannakitsas,  Oeneral,  and  warning  to  troops, 

707 
Tap  Island,  wireless  taken  over  on,  223 
Taphank,  exercising  newly  arrived  men  at,  S5i 
Tarmontn,  bombaided,  1095 

reconnaissance  at,  218 
Yaunde,  Allied  objective,  410-11 
Teomanry  Division,  part  of  Desert  Corps,  833, 

842 
Toko,  captured,  411 
Tonnglmsliand,  Oeneral  Sir  Oeorge  J.,  portrait, 

59i 
Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association,  war-work 

of,  1231,  1233,  1246-60 

?oiui|r  Tnrks,  party  of  the,  76,  334 
onng    Women's    Christian    Assooiation,    and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,   1257.  1261 

war-work  of,   1231,   1233 
Tpres,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 

Belgian  affairs  near,  1141,  1278 

British  objective.  143,  144,  147,  308 

Canadian    Scottish   marching   through,    S78 

first  battle  of,  149-52 

new  offensive  near,  812 

offensive  from,   874 

protection  for,  1020.  1022 

pushing  the  line  back  from,  map,   61% 

received  French  War  Cross,  150 

rufns  of,  99 

ruins  of  barracks  in,  815 

second  battle  of,   19,   186,   190,   192,   285,   266, 
418    1193 

third  battle  of.  819,  1196 
Tt>reB  Canal,  fighting  for  the.  286 
Y^res-Comines  Canal,  and  3rd  battle  of  Ypres, 

818    820-21 
Tvtmi  Salient,  and  Belgian  advance,  1280 

formation   of,   149 
Tser,  flooding  of  the,  281 
Tser  Canal,  line  of  the,  147,  149-51 
Tndenitoh,   Oeneral,   Russian  commander,   632 
Tosopov,  Prinoe  Felix,  killed  Rasputin,  678 


Bagaslg,  advanced  base  at,   384- 

Baioliar,  engagement  at.  372 

Babnis,    Greek    politician,    370,    702,    705,    707, 

712-13 
Banov,  Bulgarian  party  leader,  3^7 
Bborov,  fighting  near,  719 
Bede,  designed  submarine,  231 
M%9i)iTogu*9  attacked,  473 

diagram  of  the  harbor,  109S 

evacuated,   1281 

mine-fields  at.  472 

naval  operation  against,  1095 
Bele,  fined,  998 

Germans  detained  at,  147 
Belpitt,  at  Brest-Litovsk,   982 
Bemstvo  Unions,  of  Russia,  611,  692,  694 
Benson,  bridgehead  at,  780,  782 

repulse  of  Austrians  at,  1178 
Bentrales,  for  foodstuffs  in  Belgrium.  107 
Beppelin,  Connt  Ferdinand  von,  dirigibles  of, 

Beppelins,  and  Friedrichshafen,   2k7 
at  Jutland  fight,  483 
at  Verdun,  439 
destroyed,  912,  915 
development  and  use  of,   244,   265 
in  Dogger  Bajik  affair,  219 
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BsppttliJU,  raids  of,  419,  662  Soaaebtktt  ruins  captured,  822 

BeoTi  in  Mesopotamia,  402,  761  BoMen,    French    Colonial    prisoners    in    prison 

BUlllMke,  fighting  near,  514,  819  camp,  786 

BiauaemiaB,  l>r.  Alfrtd,  dispatch  intercepted.      Bottn,  Oensral,  portrait,  6i2 

738,  872  BonATes,  at  Verdun,  444.  446.  448,  464 

Blamltsa,  crossing  at,  620  engagements  of,  154 

BioBists,  in   Palestine,   841,   845  BTomlk,  crossings  at,  173 

Bodlaot  type  of  airship,  247  Bjmteaeakis,  Ooloa«l«  on  Oreek  Committee  of 

BoU*n&  Bedoubt,  near  Thiepval,  546-46                       Defense.  709 
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